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NOTE 


T 3RBE editions of Mahatma Ciandhi’s Speeches and 
Writings have heen sold oat in quick succession and 
this new': omnibus edition is issued in response to a public 
demand which has been insistent for some years past. 
Mahatma Gandhi holds a unique position in the public 
life of this country, not only as the leader of a great 
political movement, but as a moral and social reformer 
■with an immense following. Nov is his following confined 
to this country only. Thousands of men and women 
of different classes and diverse occupations, in the 
West as well as in the East, have felt the call of hia 
idealism; and thousands more who do not swear by 
his political or social philosophy, nor own allegiance to 
his way of life have acknowledged the singular charm 
of his personality and the profound influence of his 
thought and example on our generation. To those of 
bis way of thinking he has become an avatar, while to 
others who do not exactly see eye to eye with him he 
is a force to be reckoned with in the comolex life of 
our eivilization. 

His speeches and writings, which cover the whole field 
of his public activity in South Africa and India for over 
three decades, are naturally as vatied and copious as his 
interests are manifold. They embrace eveiljf phase of 
his life’s work — ^politics, education, economics, ethics, social, 
and teligious reform, and, indeed, touch the entire gamut 
of human endeavour. To gifts of leadership Mahatma 
Gandhi yidds the gift of words, and no writer of our 



Ti 

time has sorpaBsed him in that supreme faculty — swaying- 
great multitudes by the magic- of words — simple, direct, 
inspiring. His words partake of his character and are 
strong by virtue of mere simplicity, which is the mark, 
of great minds. 

This collection claims to be fairly comprehensive 
and up-to-date. The chapters are so divided as to cover 
the Mahatma's varied activities in different periods of life,, 
and the top notes set faith the time and circumstance of 
the writing or utterance. Select articles from his pen and 
excerpts horn his writings and speeches are also taken from. 
Young India and Navajimn — the Mahatma’s English and 
Gujarati Weeklies — articles throwing light on the move- 
ments of his mind, and forming a running commentary 
on the leading events of our time. The book is thus of 
equal interest as history and autobiography. 
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THE 


SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION 


THE BEGINNING OF THE STRUGGLE 

Tlie following Is the fall text of a lecture delivered at the 
Fachaiyappa's Hall, Madras, on October 26, 1896, by Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi on the ‘‘ Grievances of Indian settlers in South' 
Africa The Hon. Mr. P. Ananda Charlu presided. Resolutions 
sympAtiiising with the Indian settlers end expressing regret at 
the action oi the Home and Indian Governments in having assented 
to the Indian Immigration Amendment Bill were passed. Mr. 
Gandhi said : 

4 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I am to plead before 
yon this evening for the 100,000 British Indians in South 
Africa, the land of gold and the seat of the late Jame-son 
Raid. 'I'his document will show you (here Mr. Gandhi 
read a credential from the. people of Natal deputing him 
to plead their cause) that I have been deputed to do so 
by the signatories to it who profess to represent the 
100,000 Indians. A large majority of this number are 
people* from Madras and Bengal. Apart, therefore, from 
the interest that you would take in them as Indians, you 
are speciarlly interested in the matter. 

South Africa may, for our purposes, be divMed into 
the two self-governing British Colonies of Natal and the 
Gape of Good Hope, the Grown Colony of Zululand, the 
Transvaal or the South African Republic, the Orange 
Free State, the Chartered Territorie' and the Portuguese 
Territories comprising Delagoa Bay Beii-a. 



THE SOUTH AEEICAN INDIAN QUESTION 


South Africa is indebted to the Colony of Natal for 
the presence of the Indian popnlation there. In the year 
1860, when in the words of a member of the Natal Parlia- 
ment, “ the existence of the Colony hung in the balance ”, 
the Colony of Natal introduced indentured Indians into 
the Colony. Such immigration i.s regulated by law, is 
permissible only to a few faroured States, e.g., Hlanritius, 
Fiji, Jamaica, Straits Settlements, Damarara and oth,er 
States and is allowed only from Madras and Calcutta. 
As a result of the immigration, in the words of another 
eminent Natalian, Mr. Saunders : “ IndiaS immigration 
brought prosperity, prices rose, people were no longer 
content to grow or sell produce for a song, they could do 
better.” The sugar and tea industries as well as sanita- 
tion and the vegetable and fish supply of the Colony are 
absolutely dependent on the inderttured Indians from 
Madras and Calcutta. The presence of the indentured 
Indians about sixteen years ago drew the free Indians in 
the shape of traders who first went there with a view to 
supply the wants of their own kith and kin ; but after- 
wards found a very valuable customer in the native of 
South Africa, called Zulu or Kaffir. Tliese traders are 
chiefly drawn from the Bombay Memon Maliomedans 
and, owing to their less unfortunate position, ,have 
formed themselves into custodians of the interests of 
the whole Indian population there. Thus, adversity and 
identity of interests have united in a compact body 
the IndiaoA’ from the three Presidencies and they take 
pride in calling themselves Indians rather than Madrasees 
or Bengalees or Gujaratees, except when it is necessary 
to do so. That however by the way. 

These Indians have now spread all over South Africa. 
Natal which is governed by a Legislative Assembly 
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consisting of 37 members elected by the voters, a Legis- 
lative Ooiincil consisting of 11 members nominated by 
the Governor who represents the Queen, and a movable 
Ministry consisting of 5 members, contains a Slnropean 
population of 50,000, a native population of 400,000, and 
an Indian population of 51,000. Of the 51,000 Indians 
about 16,000 are at present serving their indenture, 30,000 
are ^hose that have completed their indenture and are 
now variously engaged as domestic servants, gardeners, 
hawkers and petty traders and about 5,000 are those who 
emigrated to th^ Colony on their own account and are 
either traders, shop-keepers, assistants or hawkers. A 
few are also school-masters, interpreters and clerks. 

The self-governing Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
has, I believe, an Indian population of about 10,000 
consisting of traders, hawkers and labourers. Its total 
population is nearly 1,500,000 of whom not more than 
400,000 are Europeans. The rest are natives of the 
country and Malaya. 

The South African Republic of tlie Transvaal which 
is governed by two elective Chambers called the Yolksraad 
and an Executive with the President at its head has an 
Indian population of 5,000 of whom about 200 are traders 
with liquidated assets amounting to nearly £100,000. The 
rest are hawkers and waiters or household servants, the 
latter being men from this Presidency. Its white popu- 
lation is estimated at rougly 120,000 and the Kaffir 
population at roughly 650,000. This Republic is subject 
to the Queen’s suzerainty. And there is a convention 
between Great Britain and the Republic which secures the 
property, trading and farming right of all persons other 
than natives of South Africa in common with the citizena 
«f the Republic. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDUN QUESTION 


^ he other States have no Indian population to speak 
of, because of the grievances and disabilities except the 
Portuguese territories which contain a very large Indian 
population and which -lo not give any trouble to the 
Indians. 

The grievances <>t the fadians in South Africa are 
twofold, i.e., those that .rre due to the popular ill-feeling 
against the rndiana and, secondly, the legal disabilities 
placed upon them. To leal with the first, the Indian is 
the most hated being in South Africa. Every Indian 
without distinction is contemptuously called a “ coolie 
He is also called “Sammy", “ Ramasawmy ", anything 
but Indian Indian school-masters are called “ coolie 
school-masters ". Indian store-keepers are “ coolie store- 
keepers Two Indian gentlemen from Bombay : Messrs, 
Dada Abdulla and Moos Hajee Cassim own steamers. 
Their steamers are “coolie ships". 

There is a very respectable firm of Madras traders by 
name, A. Oolandavoloo ^ill.ay & Co. They have built 
a large block of buildings in Durban, these buildings are 
called “ coolie stores " and the owners are “ coolie 
owners ”, And I can assure yon, gentlemen, that there is 
as much difference between the partners of that firm and 
a “ coolie ” as there is between any one in this hy:ll and 
a coolie. The railw.iy and tram-officials, in spite of the 
contradiction that has appeared in official quarters which 
I am going to deal with presently, I repeat, treat us 
as beasfo. We cannot safely walk on the foot-paths. 
A Madradsi gentleman, spotlessly dressed, always avoids 
the footpaths of prominent streets in Durban for fear he 
should be insulted or pushed off. 

We are the “Asian dirt " to be “ heartily cursed ”, we 
are “ chokeful of vic" " “ and we live upon rice ”, 


we are 
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“ Stinking coolies ” living on “ the smell of an oiled rage 
we are “ the black vermin we are described in the Statute 
Books as “ semi-barbarous Asiatics, or persons belonging to 
the uncivilised races of Asia We *' bree^ like rabbits ” 
and a genclemau at a meeting lately held in Durban said he 
“ was sorry we could not bo shot like them There are 
coaches running between certain places in the Transvaal. 
We^ may not sit inside them. It is a sore trial, apart 
from the indignity it involves and contemplates, to have 
to sit outside them either iu deadly winter morning, 
for the winter “^s severe in the 'JVansvaal, or under a 
burning sun, though we are Indians. The hotels refuse us 
admission. Indeed, there are cases iu which respect- 
able Indians have found it difScnIt even to procure 
refreshments at European places. It was only a short time 
ago that a gang of Europeans set fire to an Indian store 
in a village (cries of shame) called Dundee in Natal, 
doing some damage, and anothei gang threw burning 
crackers into the Indian stores in u business street in 
Durban. This feeling of intense hatred has been 
reproduced into legislation in the various States of South 
Africa restricting the freedom of Indians in many ways. To 
begin with. Natal, which is the most important from an 
Indianjpoint of view, has of late shown the greatest activity 
in passing Indian legislation. 'Oil 1894, the Indians had 
been enjoying the franchise equally with the Europeans 
nnder the general franchise law of the Colony, which 
entitles any adult male being a British subject to «e placed 
on the voters’ list, who possesses immoveable property 
worth £h0 or pays an annual rent of flO. Thera 
is a separate franchise qualification for the Zulu. In 
1894, the Natal Legislature passed u Bill disfranchising 
Asiatics by name. We resisted it ig the Local Parliament 
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but without any avail. We then memorialised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and as a result that Bill 
was this year withdrawn and replaced by another w'hich, 
though not quite so bad as the first one, is bad enough. It 
says that no natives of countries (not of European origin) 
which have not hitherto possessed elective representative 
institutions, founded on the Parliamentary Franchise, shall 
be placed on the voters’ roll unless they shall first obtain an 
exemption from the Governor-in-Council. This Bill excepts 
from its operation tliose whose names are already rightly 
contained in any voters’ list. Before beiug introduced it 
was submitted to Mr. Chamberlain who has approved of it. 
We have opposed it on the ground that we have such 
institutions in India, and that, therefore, the Bill will fail 
in its object if it is to disfranchise the Asiatics and that 
therefore also it is a harassing piece of legislation and is 
calculated to involve ns in endless litigation and expense. 
This is admitted on all hands. The very members w'ho 
voted for it thought likewise. The Natal Oovernment 
organ says in effect : 

We know India has such institutions and therstore the Bill will 
not apply to the Indians. But we can have that bill or none. It it 
‘disfranchises Indians, nothing can be better. If it does not, then too 
we have nothing to fear ! For the Indian can never gain political 
supremacy and if necessary, we can soon impose an educational test 
or raise the property qualidcation which, while disfranchising 
Indians wholesale, will not debar a single European from voting. 

’fhus tlie Natal legislature is paying a game of “ toss 
up ” at the Indians’ expense. We are a fit subject for 
vivisection under the Natal Pasteur’s deadly scalpel and 
knife, with this difference between the Paris Pasteur and 
the Natal Pasteur that, while the former indulged in vivi- 
section with the object of benefiting humanity, the latter 
has been indulging in it for the sake of amusement out of 
sheer wantonness. The object of this measure is not 
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political. It is purely and simply to degrade the Indians 
in the words of a member of the Natal Parliament : “ To 
make the Indian's life more comfortable in his native 
land than in Natal in the words of another eminent 
Natalian : “ To keep liiin for ever a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water." The very fact that at present there 
are only iloO Indians as against nearly 10,000 European 
voters shows that tliere is no fear of the Indian vote 
swamping the European. For a fuller history of the 
question, I must refer 3 'ou to the Green Pamphlet. ITie 
London Timen »vlnch has uniformly supported us in our 
troubles, dealing with the franchise question in Natal, 
thus puts it in its issue of the 27th day of .June of this 
year : 

The questiou now put betore Mr. Chamberlain is not an 
academic one. It is not a question of argument but of race feeling. 
We cannot afford a war of races among our own subjects. It would 
be a wrong for the Government ot India to suddenly arrest the 
development of Natal by shutting all the supply ot Immigraots, as 
It would he for Natal to deny the right of citizenship to British 
Indian subjects who, by years of torift and good work in the 
Colony, have raised themselves to the actual status of citizens. 

If there is any real danger of the Asiatic vote 
swamping the European, we should have no objection to 
an educational test being imposed or the property 
quali&cations being raised. What we object to is class 
legislation and the de.gradatiou which it necessarily 
involves. We are iightiug for no new privilege in oppos- 
ing the Bill, we are resisting tlie deprivation of the one 
we have been enjoying. 

In strict accordance with the policy of degrading 
the Indian to the level of a raw Kaffir and, in the words 
of the Attorney-General of Natal, “ that of preventing 
him from forming part of the ^ future South African 
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aation that is going to be built,” the Natal Gorernment 
last year introduced their Bill to amend the Indian 
Immigration Lair which, I regret to inform yon, has 
received the Royal sanction in spite of oar hopes to the 
contrary. This news was received after the Bombay 
meeting, and it will, therefore, be necessary for me to 
deal with this question at some length, .also because this 
question more immediately affects this Presidency and 
can be best studied here. Up to the 18th day of August, 
1894, the indentured immigrants went under a contract 
of service for five years in consideration tor a free 
passage to Natal, free board and lodging tor themselves 
and their families and wages at the rate ot ten shillings 
per month for the first year to be increased by one 
shilling every following year. They were also entitled to a 
free passage back to India if they remained, in the 
Colony another five years as free labourers. This is now 
changed and, in future, the immigrants will have either 
to remain in the Colony for ever under indenture, their 
wages increasing to 20 shillings at the end of the 9th 
year of indentured service, or to return to India or to 
pay an annual poll-t.ax of f3 sterling equivalent to 
nearly half s, year's earnings on the indentured scale. A 
Commission consisting of two laeinbe.rs was sent to India 
in 189.3 by the Natal Covernme.tit to induce, tlio Indian 
Government to agree to the above alterati'ms with the 
exception of the imposition of the poll-tax. The present . 
Viceroy, while expressing his relnctauce, agreed to the 
alteration subject to the sanction of the Home Govern- 
ment, refusing to allow the Natal Government to tnakp 
lihe breach of tlie clause about compulsory return a 
criminal offence. The Natal Government have got over 
the difficulty by the poll-tax clause. 
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Tho Attorney-General in diaciissing ihat clause said 
that while an Indian could not be sent to gaol for refusing 
to return to India or to pay the tax, so long as there 
was aavtliinir w<irth havin<r in his Imt, it will be liable 
to seizure. We strongly opposed that Bill in the local 
parliament an 1 failing there, sent a memorial to Mr. 
Chamberlain, praying either that the Hill should he 
disallowed or emigration to Natal should be suspended. 

* 'I’he above proposal was mooted 10 years ago and it 
was vehemently opposed bj’ the most eminent colonists 
in Natal. A (Joniniission was then appointed to impure 
into various mat'ers concerning Indians in Natal. One’ o4 
the CoinmisaionHvs, Mr. .'iaunders, says in his additional 
report : 

Though the Commission has made no recommendation on the 
subject of passinc a law to force Indians back to Indin nl 'he 
expiration of their terra of service nnlcss they renew tlieir imten- 
tures, I' wish to express luy strong uondomunlion of any such Idea, 
and I feel convinced that many who now advocate the plan, ^>ilen 
they realise wiiat it means, will reject it as energetically as I do. 
Stop Indian einigralion and face results, but don't try to do '\linl I 
can show is a great wrong. 

What is it but taking tlie best ol our servants pile good ss well 
as the bad), and then retusing them the enjoyment oi tlie reward, 
forcing tiiem back (if wc could, but wo eniiiiol) when their best 
days have been spent lor our benefit. Whereto ‘f Why back to 
lace a prospect of starvation from which they sought to escape 
when they were young. Siiylock-like, taking the pound ol flesh, 
and Shylock-like we may rely on it meeting Sliylock’s reward. 

'I’h! Colony can stop Indian immtgralion, and tliat, perhaps, 
tar more ea.sily and permanently than some ‘ popniniity seekers 
would desire. But force men off at (lie end of their service, this 
the Colony cannot do. And I urge on ii not to discredit a ialr 
name by trying. 

T'he Attorney. General i)i NaUl who introilnced the 
Bill under di.-cussion, expressed the following views while 
giving his evidi nee before the Commission : 

With reference to time-expired Indians, 1 do not think tiint it 
ought to be compulsoiy on any man to go to any part of tlie world 
ave for a crime lor which he is transported. I hear a groat deal 
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of this r^uestion ; I have been asked again and again to take ft 
different view, but I have not been able to do it. A man is brought 
here, in theory with lie own consent in practice eery often with- 
out his consent, he gives the best five years ot his lile, he forms 
new ties, forgets the old ones, perhaps establishes home here, and 
he cannot, according to my view of right and wrong, be sent back. 
Better by far to stop the further introduction of Indians altogether 
than to take what work you can out of them and order tliem away. 
The Colony, or part of the Colony, seems to want Indians but also 
wishes to avoid the consequences of Indian inamigration. The 
Indian people do no harm as far as 1 know : in certain respects they 
do a great deal of good. I have never heard a reason to justify the 
extradition of a man who has behaved well for five years. 

And Mr. Binns who came, to India as one uf the 
Natal fjommissionera to induce the ludiaiP GovernineDt to 
agree to the above-montiooei alterations, gave the following 
evidence before the Commission ten years ago : 

I think the idea which has heeu mooted, that sll Indians should 
be compelled to return to India at the end ot their term ot inden- 
ture, is most unfair to the Indian population and would never be 
sanctioned by the Indian Government. In my opinion the free 
Indian population is a most usetui section ot the community. 

But then great men may change their views as often 
and as quickly as they may change tlieir clothes with 
impunity and even to advantage. In them, tliey saj-, such 
changes are a result of siucere conviction. It i.s a thousand 
pities, however, that unlortunately for the poor indentured 
Indiau his fear or rather the expeetatiou that the Indian 
Government will never sanction the change was not realised. 

The London Star tltus gave vent to its feelings on. 
reading the Bill ; 

Tuese particulars are enough to tlirow light upon the liateful 
persecution to which British Indian subjects are being subjected. 
The newdudian Immigration Law Amendment Bill which virtu- 
ally proposes to reduce Indians to a .state of slavery, is another 
exftjiiple. The thing is a monstrous wrong, an insult to British 
subjects, a disgrace to its authors, and a slight upon ourselves. 
Every Etiglislimaii is concerned to see that tliu cominercial greed 
of the South African trader is not permitted to wreak such bitter 
injustice upon men who alike by proclamation and by statute are- 
placed upon an equality with ourselves before the Law. 
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Tlie London Times also in supporting our prayer 
has corripare'd the state of perpetual indenture to a “ state 
perilously near to slavery It also says : 

The Qorernmcnt of India has one simple remedy. It can 
suspend indentured immigration te South Atrlca as it has sus- 
pended such immigration to foreign possessions until it obtains the 
necessary guarantees for the present well-being and the future 

status of the immigrants It is eminently a case for sensible 

and conoiliatoiy action on both sides. . . . But the Indian Govern- 
ment may be forced to adopt measures in connection with the 
witjar claim now being urged by every section of the Indian com- 
munity and which has been explicitly acknowledged by Her 
Maiesty’a Government at home, namely, the claim oi the Indian 
races to trade and to labour with the full status of British subjects 
throughout the Jintish Empire and in allied States. 

The letters j from Natal ioformiag me of the Koyal 
saoctiou to this Bill ask me to request the Indian public 
to help us^to get emigration suspended. I am well aware 
that the idea of snspendiug emigration requires careful 
consideration. I humbly think that there is no other 
conclusion possible in the interests of the Indians at 
Urge. Emigration is supposed to relieve the congested 
districts and to i)enefit those who emigrate. If the 
Indians, instead of payiog the poll-tax, return to India 
the congestion cannot be affected at all. And the 
returned Indians will rather be a source of difficulty than 
anything else as they must necessarily find it difficult to 
get work and cannot be expected to bring sufficient to 
live upon the interest of their capital. It certainly will 
not benefit the emigrants as they will never, if the 
Cfovernment can possibly help it, be allow ed to rise higher 
than the status of labourers. Tiie fact is tliat^they are 
being helped on to degradation. 

Under such circumstances I humbly ask you to 
support our prayer to suspend emigration to Nataly 
unless the new law can be altered or repealed. You will 
naturally be anxious to know the treatment of the- 
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lorlians while neder indenture. Of course, that life cannot 
be bright under any circumstances ; but I do not think 
their lot is worse than the lot of the fndiaas similarly 
placed in otheir parts of the world. At I he same time 
they too cert-ainly come in for a share of the tremendous 
colour prejudice. I can only briefly allude to the matter 
here and refer t.i the uiirious trreea l^amphlet wherein 
it has been more fully discussed. There is a sad 

mortality from suicides oa certain estates in Natal. It is 
very difBoult for .lu indentured Indian to have his 
services transferrod on the ground of ill*-treatinent. An 
indentured Indian after he becomes free is given a free 
pass. This he has to show whenever asked to do so. 
It is meant to detect desertion by the indentured Indians. 
The working of this system is a source of much irritation 
to poor free Indians and often puts respectable ludians 
in a very unpleasant position. This law really 

would not give any trouble bnt for the unreasonable 
prejudice. A syinpatbetie Protector of Immigrants, 
preferably an Indian gentleman of high standing snd 
knowing the Tamil, Telngu and Hindustani languages, 
would certainly mitigate the usual hardships of the 
indentured life. An Indian immigrant who loses his 
free pass i.s, as a rule, called upon to pay £3 sterling for 
a duplicate copy. This is nothing but a system of 
blackmail. 

The 9 o'clock rule in Natal which makes it uecessary 
for ever^ Indian to carry a pass if he wants to be out after 
9 I'.H. at the paiu of being locked up io a dungeon, causes 
much heart-bnrning, especially among the gentlemen from 
this Presiilency. Yon will be pleased to hear that children 
of many indentured Indians receive a pretty good 
' education and then wear, as a rule, the European dress. 
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They are a most sensUive class and yet unfortunately most 
liable to arrest under the 9 o’clock rule. The European 
dress for an Indian is no recommendation in Natal. It is- 
rather the reverse. For the flowing robe of a Memon frees 
the w'earer from such molestation. A happy incident 
described in the Green Pamphlet led the police in Durban 
some years ago to free Indians thus dressed from liability 
to ajrest. after 9 P.M. A. Tamil school-mistress, a Tamil 
school-m.nster and a Tamil Sunday school-teacher were 
only a few moutbs ago arrested and locked up under this 
law. They all ^ot justice in the law courts but that was a 
poor consolation. The result, however, was that the 
Corporations in Natal are clamouring for an alteration in 
the law so that it might be impossible for such Indians to 
get off scot-free in the law courts. 

There is a bye-law in Durban which requires 
registration «f coloured servants. This rule, may be and 
perhaps is necessary for the K.affirs who would not work, 
but absolutely useless with regard to the Iiidians. But 
the- policy is to class the Indian with the Kaffir whenever 
possible. 

This does not complete the list of grievances in Natal. 
I must beg to refer the curious to the Green Pamphlet for 
fnrther.information. 

But, gentlemen, yon have been told lately by the 
Natal Agent-General that the Indians are nowhere better 
treated than in Natal ; that the fact that a majority of the 
indentured labourers do not avail themselves of tke return 
passage is the. best answer to my i)amphlet, and that the 
railway and tram-car officials do not treat the Indians 
as beasts nor do the. law courts deny them justice. 

With the greatest deference to the Agent- General, all 
I can say as to the first statement i| that he must have 
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Tery queer Dotions of good treatment, if to be locked up for 
being out after 9 P.M. without a pass, to be denied the 
most elementary right of citizenship in a free country, to 
be denied a higher status than that of bondman and at 
best a free labourer and to be subjected to other restrictions 
referred to above, are iostaaces of good treatment. And if 
such treatment i.s the, best the Indians receive tlirougbout 
the world, then the lot of the Indians in other parts of.the 
world and here must be very miserable indeed, according 
to the commonsense view. The thing is that Mr. Walter 
Peace, the Agent-General, is made to look through the 
official spectacles and to him everything official is hound to 
appear rosy. The legal disabilities are condemnatory of 
the action of the Natal Government and how can the 
Agent-General be expected to condemn himself ? If 
he or the Government which he represents only 
admitted that the legal disabilities mentioned above were 
against the fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution, I should not stand before you this evening. 
1 respectfully submit that statements of opinions made 
by the Agent-General cannot be allowed to have greater 
weight than those of an accused person about his own 
guilt. 

The fact that the indentured Indians as a rule do not 
avail themselves of the return passage wo do not dispute, 
but we certainly dispute that it is the best answer to our 
complaints. How can that fact disprove the existence of 
the legal'-disabilities ? It may prove that the Indians who 
do not take advantage of the return passage either do not 
mind the disabilities or remain in the Colony in spite of 
such disabilities. If the former be the case, it is the duty 
of those who know better to make the Indians realise their 
situation and to enable; them to see that submission to them 
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jineaDS dograrlation. Tf the latter be the case, it is one 
more instance nf the patience and the forbearing spirit of 
tVie Indian NatiDn which was acknowledged by Mr. Oham- 
berlain in his Despatch in connection with the Transvaal 
arbitration. Because they bear them is no reason why the 
disabilities should not be removed or why they should be 
interpreted into tneaning the best treatment possible. 

Moreover \\ho are these people who, instead of 
returning to fndia, settle in the Colony ? They are the 
Indians drawn from tiie poorest classes and from the most 
thickly populated tf istricts possibly living in a state of semi- 
starvation in India. They migrated to Natal with their 
families, if any, with the intention of settling there if 
possible. Is it any wonder, if these people after the expiiy 
of their indenture, instead of running ‘ to face semi-starva- 
tion ’, as Mr. Saunders has put it, settled in a country 
where the climate is magnificent and where they may earn 
a docent living V A starving man generally would stand 
any amount of rough treatment to get a crumb of bread. 

Do not tlie Uitlanders make out a terribly long list of 
gricvKoces in the Transvaal ? And yet do they not flock 
to the Transvaal in thousands in spite of the ill-treatment 
they receive there, because they can earn their bread in the 
Transvaal more easily than in the old country ? 

This, too, should be borne in mind that in making his 
statement, Mr. Peace has not taken into account the free 
Indian trader who goes to the Colony on his own account 
and who feels most the indignities and disabilities.^ If it 
does not do to tell the TTitlander that ho may not go to the 
Transvaal if he cannot bear the ill-treatment, much less 
will it do to say so to the enterprising Indian. We belong 
to the Imperial family and are children, adopted it may be, 
of the same august mother, having the same rights and 
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privileges guaranteed to as as to tbe European children. 
It was in that belief that n'e went to the Colony of Natal 
and we trust that our belief was well founded. 

The Agent-General has contradicted the ' statement 
made in the pamphlet that the railway and tratn-car officials 
treat the Indians as beasts. Even if the 8tatei!ieut.s 1 have 


made were incorrect, that would not disprove the legal 
disabilities which and which alone have been mad it. the 
subject of memorials and to remove udiich we. invoke 
the direct intervention of the Home and the Indian 
Governments. But [ venture to say ‘that the Agent- 
General has been misinformed and beg to repeat that 
the Indians are treated as beasts by the railway and 
the ti‘am-car otlicials. That statement was made now 
nearly two years ago in quarters where it could have- 
been contradicted at once. I had the honour to address- 
an ‘ open letter ’ to the members of the Local Parliament 
in Natal. It was widely circulated in the Colony and 
noticed by almost every leading newspaper in South 
Africa. No one contradicted it then. It was even 
admitted by some newspapers. Under such circumstances 
T ventured to quote it in my pamphlet published here. 
I am not given to exaggerate matters and it is very 
unpleasant to me to have to cite testimony in ijiy own 
favour, but since an attempt has been made to discredit 
my statements and thereby the cause I am advocating, I 
feel it to be my duty, for the sake of the cause, to tell yon 
what tire papers in South Africa thought about the ‘ open 
letter’ in wliich the statement was made. , 

The Star, the leading newspaper in Johannesburg, 


Mr. O&ndhi writes forcibly, inoderatelv and vvf.li W/a i 
himself suffered some .slight measure of injLtIce since’ he came 
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Into tlie Colony, but tli»t fact does not seem to have uuloured his 
sentiment, and it must be confessed that to the tone oi tfie open 
letter no objection can reasonably be taken. Mr. Gandhi discusses 
the questions he has raised e.-ith conspicuous moderation. 

The Xntnl Mercunj, the Government nrgan in Natal, 
says ; 

Mr. Gandhi writes with calmness and moderation. He is as- 
imperial as any one could expect him to be and probably a little 
more so than mifrlit have been expected, considerinfr tliat he did 
not receive very just treatment at the hands of the Law Society 
when he first came to the Colony. 

* Had f marie unfounded sttiteinents, tlie newspapers 
would not, have "iven such a certificate to the ‘open 
letter’. 

.Vn fnrliati, about two years ago, took out a second 
class ticket on the Natal railway. In a single night 
journey lie was tlirice disturbed and was twice made to 
change, compartments to please Kuropt^an passengers. 
The case came before the Court nnd the Indian got £l0 
damages. The following is the planliff’s evidence in the 
case ; -1 

Deponent got into a second class carriage in the train, leaving 
Cliarlesto'vn at 1-30 r.M. Three other Indians wore in the same 
oompartmont, but they got out at New Castle. A white man 
opeiiC'l the door ot the compartment and beckoned to witness, 
saying: '• Come out, Sammy”. Plaintlll' asked : “ Why,” and the 
white man replied : " Never mind, come out, I want to place some- 
one hen-.” Witness said: “ Why should I c.niiB out from here 
when 1 have paid my far-- V” .... The white man then lett and 
brought an Indian who, witness believed, was in the employ of 
the raitway. The Indian was tolrl to tell plainiiff to get out of 
the cariiage. Tliereupon the Indian said: “The wliite man orders 
you to come out and you must come out.” The Indian then left. 
Witne.ss said to the w'iiile man . ‘‘WbEtdo you want to shift me 
about for 1 have paid mj' fare and have a riglit to remain here." 
The white man became angry at this and said: “ Well, if you 
don’t come oiil. I will knock hell out of you.” The. white man 
got irto the cnriiage and laid hold ot witne.ss by the arm and tried 
to pull him out. i’kainiifi' said : “Ijet me .ilonc and I will come 
out.’" The witness lef- the c;uriage and the white man pointed 
out another second i;Inss .•ompartinont arn tohi liim to go there. 
Plaintiff did as he w-as riireetrd. Tlie compartment be was shown 
into was empty. Re believed some people who were playing a 
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band were put into the carriage iron, which he was expelled. This 
white man svas the District Superintendent ot Uailways at New- 
castle. {Hhtwie ) To proceed, .vitness travelled undisturbed to 
Msritzberg. lie tell asleep and when he awoke at Marit.therg he 
found a white man, a white woman and a child in the immpart- 
ment with him, A white man came up to the eairiage and said: 
“Is that your boy, speaking to the svhite man in the compart- 
ment?" Witness’s fellow-traveller replied : “ Yes," pointing to his 
little boy. 'I'he other white man then said : “ No. I don’t mean 
him. I mean the damned enolie in the corner." This gentleman 
-with the choice language was a railway official, being a shunter. 
The white man in the compartment replied : “ Oh, never mind him, 
leave him alone." Then the white man outside (the official) sAid: 
“ 1 am not going to allow a coolie to he in the same compartment 
with white people." This man addressed plaintiff, saying : “ Sammy, 
come out." Plaintiff said : “Why, I was removed,^! New Castle to 
this compartment." The white man said : “ Well you must come 
out” and was about to enter the carriage. Witness thinking he 
would Be handled as at New Castle, said he would go out and left 
the compartment. The white man pointed out another second 
class compartment which witness entered. This was empty for a 
time but before leaving, a white man entered. Another white man, 
(the official), afterwards came up and said: “If you don’t like to 
travel with that stinking coolie, I will find yon another carriage.” 
(The Natal Advertise, 22nd November, 1893.) 

You will have noticed that the official at Maritzberg 
mal-treated the Indian passenger although his white 
fellow-passenger did not mind him. If this is not bestial 
treatment, I should very much like to know what is, 
and such occurrences take place often enough to be 
irritating. 

It was found during the case that one of the 
witnesses for the defendant was coached. In answer to 
a question from the Bench whether the Indian passengers 
were treated with consideration, the witness who was 
one of the officials referred to, replied in the affirmative. 
Thereupon the presiding Magistrate who tried the case is' 
reported to have said to the witness : “ Then von have 

a different opinion to what I have audit is 'a eurions 
thing that people who are not connected with the 
railway observe more than yon. ” 
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The Jfatal Advertiser, a Enropeac daily in Durban, 
made the folloiying remarks on the case 

It was indisputable from the evidence ti.ai ttie Ar&b had been 
badly treated and seeing that second class ticitets are issued to 
Indians of this description, the plaintiff ought not to have been 

subjected to unnecessary annoyance and indignity Some 

detinite measures should be taken to minimise the danger of trouble 
arising between European and coloured passengers without render- 
ing tho carrying out of such measures annoying to any person 
wlietlier black or white. 

In the course of its remarks on rlio same case tha 
Xatnl Mercury observed : 

There is throaghout South Africa a t-.ndency to treat all 
Indians as cn dies pure and simple, no mattes whether they be 
educated and cleanly in their habits or not. . On our railways we 
have noticed on more than one occasion that coloured passengers 
are not by any means treated with civility, and although it would 
be unreasonable to expect that the_ white employees of the N.G.R. 
should treat them with the sanie deference a? is accorded to 
European passengers, still we think ik would not oo in any way 
derogatory to their dignity it the of&ciiw were a little more suavitor 
ill /iiodo when dealing with coloured travellers. 

I'lie Oine Times, a leading newspai'er in South 
Africa, says : 

Natal presents the curious spectacle of a country entertaining 
a supreme conie.'tip! for the very class of people she can least do 
without. I nagination can only picture the commercial paralysis 
which would in.-vitably attend tho withdrawal of the Iiidinn popu- 
lation from th.ii Colony. An-1 yet the Indian is the most despised 
of creatures, he may not ride i.n the tram-cars, nor sit in the same 
compartment of a railway carriage with the Europeans, hotel- 
keepers seiuse iiitu ftod or sheT.or and he i; denied the privilege of 
the public bstl: 1 

Here is roe opinion c-i an Anglo-Indian, 5fr. 
Drummond who is iiitimv.ely cocueci-’d with the IndiauB 
in Natal. He says, writing to the XaM Mercury ■. * 

• The majority of the people hei-e seem to forget that they are 
British subjects, that their Maharani is our Queen and for that 
reason alone one would think that they might be spared the oppro- 
brious term of ‘coolie’ as it is here applied. In India it is only 
the lower class oi white men who calls native a ‘ nigger’ and treats 
him as if be were unworthy of any consideration or respect. In 
tiieir eyes, as in the eyes of many in this colony, he is treated 
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eltliei- as a heavy burden or a mechanical machine. ... It is a 
common thing and a lamentable thing to hear the ignorant and 
the unenlightened speak of the Indian generally as the scum of 
the earth, etc. It is depreciation from the white man and not 
appreciation that they get. 

.1 think [ have adduced sufficient outside testimony 
to .substantiate my statement that the railway officials 
treat the Indians as beasts. On the tram-cars, the 
Indians are often not allowed to sit inside but are sent 
‘.upstairs ’, as the phrase goes. 'I’hey are often made to 
remove from one seat to another or prevented from occu- 
pying front benches. I know an Inr]i,'ia rrfficer, a Tamil 
gentleman, dressed in the latest, European style who was 
made to stand an tiie tram-car board although there was- 
accommodation available for him. 

Quoting statistics to prove the prosperity of the 
Indian community quit^ unnecessary. It is not denied 
that the Indians who go to Natal do earn a living and 
that in spite, of the persecution. 

In the Transvaal we cannot own banded property, we 
may not trade reside -xoepf in .specined louatinns which 
are, described by tiie British \gent " as places to deposit 
t^ refuse of the tf-.m without any water except the 
polluted soakage in the a-nlly bet veon the location and the 
town”. We may not as of right ■..-,1k on the footpaths in 
Johannesburg and Pr-tori.".. v.-c xnay not be. out after 9 p.m. 
We may not travel without pas.ses. The law prevents us 
from travelling first or second class on the railways. We 
are required to pay a .special registration fee of £3 to 
enable us to settle in the I’.'ansvBal, and though we are 
treated .as me-e “ ch-attels ” and have no privileges what- 
ever, we may he called upon to render compulsory military 
service, if Mr. Ohamberbain disregards the Memorial which 
we have addressed lo^ira on the subject. The history of 
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the whole case as it afiects the Indians ic the Transvaal is 
very interesting, and 1 am only sorry that for want of time 
I cannot deal with it now. I .must, h<.n'ev 4 r, beg yon to 
study it from the Green Pamphlet. 1 nftist not omit to 
mention that it is criminal for an Indian w buy native gold. 

The Orange Free State has made “ the Pritish iiidian 
an Impossibility by simply classifying him with the Kaffir,” 
as its chief organ puts it. It has passed a special law 
v^hereby we are prevented from trading, farming or owning 
property under any circumstances. If we submit to these 
degrading coailhions, we may be allowed to reside after 
passing through certain humiliating ceremonies. We were 
driven out from the State and our stores were closed causing 
to us a loss of £9,000. And this grievance remains 
absolutely without redress. The Cape Parliament has 
passed a Bill granting tlie East Loudon Municipality in that 
Colony the power to frame bye-k'vs urohibiting Indians 
from walking on the footpaths auvl making them live in 
locations. It has issued instructions to the authorities of 
East Gripuinlaud not to issue any ueiling licences to the 
Indians. The Cape Government are it communication with 
the Home Government with^a view to induce them to 
sanction legislation restricting the infinx of the Asiatics, 
The people in the Chartered territories are endeavouring to 
close tlie country against the Asiatic trader. In Zululand, 
a Crown Colony, we cannot own or acquire landed property 
in the townships of Eshowe and Nondweni. This question 
is now before Mr. Chamberlain for consideratioa. As in 
the Transvaal there also it is criminal for an Indian to buy- 
native gold. 

Thus we are hemmed in on all sides by restrictions. 
And if nothing further were to be done here and in England 
on our behalf, it is merely a question of time when the 
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respectable Indian in South Africa will be absolutely 
extinct. t 

Nor is t^is merely a local question. It is as the 
London Times puts it, that of the status of the British 
Indian outside India “ If, ” says the “they 

fail to secure that position (that is of equal status)^ in 
South Africa, it wilt be difficult for them to attain it 
elsewhere.” I have no doubt you have read in the. pa,nerB 
that Australian Colonies have passed legislation to prevent 
Indiana from settling in that part of the World. It will be 
interesting to know how the. Home Goverdment deal with 
that question. 

The real cause of all this prejudice may be e.^pressed 
in the. words .if the leading organ in South Africa, 
namely, the Gape Times, when it was under the editorship 
of the prince of South African journalists, Mr. St. Leger : 

It Is the position of these merchants vrhich Is productive of no 
little hostility to this day. And it is in considering their position 
that their rivals in trade have sought to indict upon them through 
the medium ot the State what looks on the tace of it something 
very like an injustice for the benefit of self. 

Continues the same organ : 

The Injustice to the Indiaid is so glsring that one is almost 
ashamed of one’s oonotryinen in wishing to have these men treated 
as nadve (ic, of South Africa), simply because of their success in 
trade. TTie very reason that they have been so successfnl against 
the dominant race is sufficient to raise them above that degrading 
level. 

If this w»."s ’rue in 1889 when the above was written, 
it is doubly so now, because tlie legislators of South Africa 
have slPown phenomenal activity in passing measures 
restricting the liberty of the Queen’s Indian subjects. 
Other objectiocs also have been raised to onr presence 
there, but they will not bear scrutiny and I have dealt 
with them in the Green Pamphlet. I venture, however, 
to quote from the Hfital Advertiser which states one of 
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them anrl prescribes a statesman-like remedy also. And 
so far as the objection may be valid, we are in perfect 
accord with the Advertiser' a sng-gestion. This paper which 
is under Kiiropean management was at on6 time violently 
against us. Dealing with the whole question from an 
Imperial standpoint, it concludes ; 

It will, tlierefure, probably yet be found tli.at the removal ot 
the drawbacks at present incidental to the immigration ot Indians 
intoaBritisli ('oloiiies is not to be ellectod so much by the adoption 
of an obsolete policy of exclusion as by an enlightened and pro- 
gressive application of ameliorating laws to those Indians who 
settle ill tiiem. One ot the chief objections to Indians is that they 
do not live in accBrdance with European rules. The remedy for 
this is to gradually raise their mode ot lite by compelling them to 
live ill better dwellings and by creating among them new wants. It 
will probably be ioiind easier because, more in accord with the 
great onward movements ot mankind, to demand of such settlers 
that they shall rise to their new couditlons than to endeavour to 
maintain the xtnfHS quo ante by their entire exclusion. 

We believe also that tnuoli of the ill-feeling is duo to 
the want of proper knowledge in South Africa about the 
Indians in India. Wa are, therefore, endeavonring to 
educate public opinion in South Africa by imparting the 
necessary information. With regard to the legal disabili- 
ties we have tried to inflneuce in our favour the public 
opinion both in England and here. As you know both the 
Conservatives and Liberals have supported ns in England 
without^ distinction. The London Times has given eight 
leading articles to our cause in a very sympathetic spirit. 
This alone has raised us a step higher in the estimation 
of Europeans in Smtli Africa and has considerably affected 
for the better the tone of newspapers there. Th* British 
Committee of the Congress has been working for ns for 
a very long time. Ever since he entered Parliament, 
Mr. Bliownaggree has been pleading oar cause in season 
and out of season. Says one of our best sympathisera 
in London : • 
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The wrong ia so serious that it has only to be known in order 
I hope to be remedied. I ieol U my duty on all occasions and in 
all suitable ways to insist that the Indian subjects of the Crown 
should enjoy the full status of British subject tliroughout the whole 
British Empire and in allied States. This is the position which 
you and our Indian friends in South Africa should firmly take up. 
In such a question compromise is impn.ssiblo. For any compromise 
would relinquish the fundamental right of the Indian races to the 
complete status of British subjects — a right which tliey have earned 
by their loyalty in peace and by their services in war, a right 
which was solemnly guaranteed to them by the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion in 1857 and wliich has now been explicitly recognised by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Sa}'s the same gentleman in another letter ; 

I have great hopes that justice will in the end be done. You 
have a good cause. . . You have only to take up your position 
strongly in order to be succeasiul. That position is that the British 
Indian subjects in South Africa are alike in our own Colonies and 
in independent friendly States being deprived of their status as 
British subjects guaranteed to them by the Sovereign and the 
British Parliament. 

Aa ex-Libeval member of the House of Commons says •. 

You are infamously treated by the Colonial Government and 
you will be so treated by the Home Government ii they do not 
compel the Colonies to alter their policy. 

A Conservative member says ; 

I am quite aware that the situation is .surrounded witli many 
difficulties; but some points standout clear and, as far as I can 
make out it is true to say that breaclies of what in India is a civil 
contract are pnni.shnble io South Africa as thougli they were criminal 
ofi'ences. This is beyond doubt contrary to the principles of the 
Indian Code and seems to me an infringement oi the psivileges 
guaranteed tn British subjects in India. Again it is perfectly 
evident that in the Boer republic and possibly in Natal it is the 
direct obvious intention of the Government to '* hunt " natives ot 
India and to compel tliem to carry on their business under degrad- 
ing condUfons. The excuses which are put forward to defend the 
infringements of the liberties of British .subjects in the Transvaal 
are too flimsy to be worth a mome.nt’s atiantion. Yet another 
Conservative member says Your activity is praiseworthy and 
demands justice. I am, therefore, willing to help you as far as lies 
in my power.” 

Such is the sympathy evoked in Kngland. Here, too, 
I know we have the 8«me sympathy, but I humbly think 
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that our cause may occupy your attention still more 
largely. 

What is required in India has been well put by the 
Moalr-m Chronicle in a forcibly wriiten leader ; 

What with a strong; and intelligent public opinion here and a 
well meaning Government, the difficulties we have to contend with 
are not at all commensurate with those that retard the well-being of 
our countrymen in that country. It is theretore quite time that all 
public bodies should at once turn their attention to this important 
suiqect to create an intelligent public opinion with a view to orga- 
nise an agitation for the removal of the grievances under which our 
brethren are labouring. Indeed, these grievances have become and 
are day by day becoming so unbearable and offensive that the 
requisite agitatiofl cannot be taken up one day too soon. 

I may state our position a little more clearly. W'e 
are aware that the iasults and indignities that we are 
subjected to at the hands of the populace cannot be directly 
removed by the intervention of the Home Government. 
We do not appeal to it for any such intervention. We 
bring them to the notice of the public so that the fair-minded 
of all communities and the Press may bo exjiressing their 
disapproval, tnaterially rcilnce their rigour and possibly 
eradicate them ultimately. But we certainly do apfieal, 
and we hope not vainly, to the Home Government for 
protection agaiii.st reproduction of such ill-teeliog in legisla- 
tion. We certainly beseech tho Home Government to 
disallow all the Acts of the Legislative bodies nl the 
Colonies restricting our freedom in any shape or form. 
And this brings me. to the last question, namely, how far 
can the Home* Government interfere with such action on 
the part of the Colonies and the. allied States As for 
Zululand there can be no question, since it is a Crown 
Colony directly governed from Gowning Street through a 
Governor. It is not a self-governing or a responsibly- 
governed Colony as the Colonies of Natal and the Cape of 
Good Hope are. With regard t^ the last two, their 
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Cbastitution Act provides that Her Majesty may disallofv any 
Aet of the Local Parliament within two years even after it 
has become law having received the Governor’s assent. 
That is one safeguard against oppressive measures by the 
Colonies, The Royal instructions to the Governor as also 
the Constitution Act ennmerate certain Bills which cannot 
be assented to by the Governor without Her Majesty’s 
previous sanction. Among such .are Bills which Ijpve 
for their object class legislation, such as the Franchise 
Bill or Immigration Bill. Her Majesty’s intervention 
is thus direct and precise. While it is tnie*that tlie. Home 
Government is slow to interfere with the Acts of the 
Colonial Legislatures, there are instances where it has 
not iiesitated to put its toot down on occasions less urgent 
than tlie present one. As you are aware, the repeal of the 
first hranchise Bill was due to such wholesome intervention. 
What is more tlie Colonists are ever afraid of it. And as 
a result of the sympathy eipressed in England and the 
sympathetic answer given by Mr. Chamberlain to the 
Depatation that waited on him some months ago, most of 
the papers in South .Africa, at any rate in Natal, have 
veered round considerably. As to' the Transvaal there is 
the eonveDtion. as to the Orange Free State, I can only say 
that it is an unfriendly act on the part of a friendly State to 
shat her doors against any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
And as sucli I humbly thiufc it can be effectively checked. 

It may not lie amiss to quote a few passages from the 
London articles bearing on the question of interven- 
tion .as well as the ndiole question generally ; 


I question resolves itself into this. Are Her MaiestT’s 

Indian subjects to be treated fs a degraded and an outcaTbe racetv 
a friendly Government or ere tbev to 1..™ “uwasKs race oy 

Btatna as other British subjects enjoy? Are leadfnw'^Miih®^^'* 

merchants who might sigi the dg'.sUtfv™ Ccunrtf "ttr.f m . 
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be liable to indignities and outrages In the South African Republic? 
We are continually telling our Indian subjects that the economic 
future of their country depends on their ability to spread themselves 
out and to develop their foreign trade. What answercan our Indian 
Government give them if it fails to secure totthem the same 
protection abroad which is secured to tiie subjects of every other 
dependency of the Crown ? 

It is a mockery to urge our Indian fellow-subjects to embark 
nn external commerce if the moment they leave India they lose 
their rights as British subjects and can be treated by toreign 
Governments as a degraded and an outcaste race. 

In another article it says : 

The matter is eminently one for good offices and for inlluence 
tor that *• triendly negotiation ” which Mr. Chamberlain promises, 
thougli he warns the deputation that it may be tedious and will 
certainly not be easy. As to the Cape Colony and Natal, the 
question is to a certain extent simplified, since of course the 
Colonial Oflice can speak to them with greater authority. 

The incident is one of those which suggests wider questions 
than any that directly offer themselves for official replies. We are 
at the centre of a world-wide Empire at a period when locomotion 
la easy and is every day becoming easier, both in time and cost. 
Some portions of the Empire are crowded, others are comparatively 
empty, and the flow from the congested to the under-peopled districts 
is continuous. What is to happen when subjects differing in colour, 
religion and habits from ourselves or from the natives of a 
particular spot emigrate to that spot for their living ? How are 
race prejudices and antipathies, the jealousies of trade, the fear ot 
competition to be controlled ? The answer, ol course, must be by 
intelligent policy at the Colonial Office. 

Small as are the requirements ot the Indian, the steady growth 
ot the population of India is such that a certain outward movement 
is Inevitable, and it is a movement that will increase. It is very 
desirable tlist onr white fellow-subjects in Airica should understand 
that thele will, in all probability, be this current flowing from India, 
that it is perfectly within the rights of the British Indian to seek 
his subsistence at the Cape, and that he ought, in the common 
interest of the Empire to be well treated when he comes there. It 
is indeed to be feared that the ordinary Colonist, wlierever settled, 
thinks much more ot his Immediate Interests than ot thuse of the 
great empire which protects him, and he has .snme difficulty iu 
recognising a tellow-snbject in the Hindu or the Parsee. The duty 
ot the Colonial Office is to enlighten him and to see that fair 
treatment is extended to British subjects of whatever colour. 

Again : 

In India, the British, the Hindu and the Mussalman commu- 
nities And themselves face to face wfth tfaesquestion as to whether 
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at the outset of the new industrial movements which have been so 
long and anxiously awaited, Indian traders and workers are oi^ are 
not to have the same status before the law as all other Britis*i 
subjects enjoy May they or may they not go freely from one 
British possessioti to another and claim the rights of British aubj**cts 
in allied States or are they to be treated as outcaste races subjected 
to a system of permits and passes wdien travelling*^ ^on their 
ordinary business avocations and relegated, as the Iransvaal 
Government would relegate them, to a ghetto at the permanent 
centres of their trade ? These are questions which applied to all 
Indians who seek to belter tlreir fortunes outside the litnits ot the 
Indian Empire. Mr. Chainberluin’s words and the deterncined 
attitude taken up by every section of the Indian press show that 
for two such questions there can he but one answer. 

I shall take the liberty to give on» more quotation 
from the same journal : 

The question with which Mr. Chamberlain was called upon 
to deal cannot be so easily reduced to concrete terms, un the one 
hand he clearly laid down the principle of the “equal rights” and 
equal privilege of all British subjects in regard to redress from 
foreign States. It would, indeed, have beeh impossible to deny 
that principle. Our Indian subjects have been fighting the battles 
ot Great Britain over half the old world with the loyalty and 
courage which have won the admiration of all British men. The 
fighting reserve which Great Britain has in the Indian races adds 
greatly to her political infiuence and prestige, and it would be a 
violation of the British sense of justice to use the blood and the 
valour of these races in war and yet to deny them the protection 
of the British name in the enterprise of peace. The Indian 
workers and traders ate slowly spreading across the earth trom 
Central Asia to the Australian Colonies and from the Straits Settle- 
ments to the Canary Islands. Wherever the Indian goes he is 
the same iiselul well-doing man, law-abiding under whatever form 
ot Government he may find liiinself, frugal in his wwnts and 
Industrious in his habits. But tliese very virtues make him a for- 
midable competitor in the labour markets to which he resorts. 
Although numbering in the aggregate some hundreds of thousands, 
the immigrant Indian labourers and small dealers have only 
recently appeared in the foreign countries or British Colonies in 
numbers sufficient to arouse jealousy and to expose them to 
ipolitical injustice. 

Blit the facts which we brought to notice in June, and 
which were urged on Mr. Chamberlain by a deputation ot 
Indians last week, show that the necessity has now arisen for 
protecting the Indian labourer from such jealousy and for securing 
to him the same rights gs other British subjects enjoy. 
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Gentlemen, Bombay has spoken in no uncertain . 
terms. We are yet youn^ and inexperienced, we liave a 
right to appeal tn you, our elder and freer brethren for 
protection. Being under the yoke of oppi'dksion we can 
merely cry out in anguish. You have heard our cry. 
The blame will now lie on yonr .shou]dcr.s if tlie yoke is 
not removed from our necks. 


DEPUTATION TO LORD SELBORNE 

Messrs. Abdul ^Oani (Cli.iirman, British Indian Association), 
Mr. Haji Habib (Secretary, Pretoria Committee), Mr. E. 8. Coovadia, 
Mr. P. Moonsamy Moonlight, Mr. Ayob Haeje Beg Mahomed and 
Mr, M. K. Gandhi formed a deputation that waited on Lord Selborne 
on November 22nd, 1905. On behalf of the deputation, Mr. Gandhi > 
presented the following statement of the position tn Mis Excellency : 

THE STATEMENT . ' ; 

There are besides laws allecting coloured people and therefore .. 
Brlti.sh Indian’s, the Peace Preservation Ordiiotnoe and Law 3 ofe" 
1885 as amended in 1880. ' 

TUB PKAC.E PnKSP.BVATHi!t ORDIKANt'E ’j; 

The Peace Preservation Ordinance, ns its name impliea,V 
although framed to keep out of the Colony daiigcrous cUai acters, is 
being used mainly to prevent British Iiidiiins from nitering the 
Transv-ial. The working of the law has always heen harsh and 
oppressive, and this in spite of the desire ot tlie Cliief Secretary for 
permits that it should not be so. He has lo receive instructions 
from the Colonial Office so tltat the harsh working is due, not to 
the chief officer in charge oi the Department but to the system 
under which it. is being worked. («) There are stMI hundreds of 
refiigeesawaiting lo come. (6) Boys with their p.Tri nts nr with- 
out are required to take out permits, (c) Men with old £8 registia- 
tlons coming into the country without pt-rmits are, though refugees, 
being sent away and required to make Ibrntal application, (rf) Even 
wives of Transvaal residents are expected to take out permits if 
they are alone and to pay £3 registration whether with or^without 
their husbands. (Correspondence is uow going on between the 
Government and tlie Briti.sh Indian Association on the point.) (c) 
Children under sixteen, if it cannot be proved thsi their parents 
are dead, or are residents of the Transv.sal, are being sent away oi 
are refused permits in spite of the fact that they may he suppoited 
by their relatives who are their guardian .and who are refiding in 
the Tran.svanl. (/) No non-refugee British Indians are allowed to 
enter the Colony, no matter what their Ration may be in lite. 
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^Tlie last prohibitioa causes serious inconvenience to the established 
merchants who, by reason thereof, are prevented from ilrawinf' 
upon India for conddential managers or clerks.) 

In spite of the declarations of her late Majesty’s inijji.sters, 
and assurances a£ relief alter the establishment of civil Govern- 
ment, this law remains on the statute-book and is being fully 
enforced though many laws, which were considered to be in 
conflict with the British coostitutinn, were repealed as soon as 
British authority was proclaimed in the T.ran.sraal. Law 3 of 1885 
is Insulting to British Indians and was accepted totally under a 
misapprehension. It {mpasf.s the following restrictions on Indians: 
(o) it prevents them from enjoying burger rights, (b) It prolitbits 
ownership of fiieil property except in streets, wards, or locationn 
set apart for the residence of Indians. (<:) It cnutemplates compul- 
sory segregation in locations ot British Indians for purposes 
of sanitation. And (tl) it imposes a levy of £'f on every Indian 
who may enter tlie Colony for purposes of trade or the like. 

ItEPOKMBD AUMtWSTRATIOJI OP OHDISANCK 

It is respectfully submitted on behalf ot the British Indian 
Association that the Peace Preservation Ordinance should be so 
administered that (rt) it should facilitate the entiy of all refugees 
without delay. (M Children under sixteen should be exempt from 
any restriction whatsoever If they have their parents or supporters 
with them, (c) Female relatives of British Indians should be 
entirely free from interierence or restriction as to the rights on 
entry. And (d) a limited number of Indians, though not refugees, 
^ould, on the application of resident traders who may satl.siy the 
Permit Officer that they require the services of such men, be 
granted permits for residence dining the period of their contract of 
service, (e) Indians with educational attaipinent should be allowed 
to enter the Colony on application. 

REPEAL op COLOUR LEGISLATIOR 

Both the Law of 1885 and the Peace Presarvatiou Ordinance 
and all other colour legislation affecting British Indians should be 
repealed so soon as po.ssible and iliey should be assured as to— 

(nl Their right to own landed property. '6) To live where they 
like subject to the general sanitary laws ot the Colony, (c) Exemp- 
tion from any special paymeoL (d) And generally freedom from 
special legislation and enjoyment of civil rights and liberty in the 
same ma'Bner and to the same extent as the other Colonists 


SUBSTITUTES SUOGSSXSD 


* 1 , British Indian Association does not share the fear of 

’nhabitanto that an unrestricted Immigration from 
India will swamp the latter, as an earnest of Its intention to work 

miiiTtWt * 1 ?^ *” « I'M all along sub- 

mitted that, (o) The Jeaoe Preservation Ordinance should be 
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t ilaced by an Immigration law of a g^eoeral character on th<9 Gape 
the Natal basis, provided that the educational test recognises the 
lat Indian lan^uagefi and that power be given to the Government 
residential permits to such men as may be required for 
q| wants of Indians who may be themselves already established in 
inesM. (b) A Dealer’s Licenses Law of a general character 
f be passed, applicable to all sections nf the community whereby 
Town Councils or Local Boards could control the issue of new 
ide licenses s?ihject to appeal to the Supreme Court to review the 
fecisions of such Councils or Local Boards. Under such a law 
Miilsi the then existing licenses would be fully protected except 
^])en^the premises licensed nre not kept in a sanitary condition, all 
0‘-.'\Y''^pplicanta would have to be approved of by the Town Councils 
Lo^al Boards, so that the increase of licenses would be 
ty dependent upon the bodies above-named. 


Mk. GANDHrS ADDRESS 


notorit 
Tranej 

mattei^i'e presenting the statement to Lord Selboroe, Mr. Gandhi 
repeat^ His Excellency as follows : 

the PRELIMINARY EEPRESBNXATIONS 

fore I deal with the statement T am to hand to yoor 
^ 1 ency, I hare been asked to mention two mattera 

have occurred during your recent tour through the 
Transvaal. Your Excsllency is reported to have said at 
'’oteliefstroom that “ no non-refugee British Indians 
would be allowed to enter the Colony until the Kepresen- 
tative Assembly has considered the qne.stion next year”. 
If the rejiort is correct, it would, as 1 hope to show this 
afternoon, be a very grave injustice to the vested rights 
of the Indian community. At Brmelo, your Excellency 
is reported to have us.'id the expression coolie store- 
keepers This expression has given very great -jrlence 
to the British Indians in the Colony, but the. British 
Indian Association has assured them that the expression 
has probably not been used by your Excellency, or, if it 
has, your Excellency is incapable of giving thereby any 
intentional ofience to British Indian ^tore-keepers. The 
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1180 of the worrl “ coolie '' has caiisp <1 a great deal 
Tnisehiof in Natal. At on« time it became ?o serious tli 
the then Justice, Sir Walter Wagg. liarl to intervene a 
to put down thy use of that expression in connection w 
any but indentured Indian.*, it having been imported it. 
the Court of Justice. As your Excellency may be awari 
it means “labourer’’ or “porter’’. Used, therefore, ii 
connection with traders, it is not only offensive but 
contradiction in terras. 

THE PEACE PRESERVATION OnUJNANCE ‘ 

. 0 . 

Coming to the, statement that the British Indian 
ciation is submitting to your Excellency, I would tal 
the Peace Pre.servation Ordinance. .Soon attJ®“ 
Transvaal became part of the British Dotniuioiees 
services rendered during the war by the dhooly-®“ 
that came with Sir Geoi^e White, and those rende”® 
the Indian Ambulance Corps in Natal, were on 'e 
people’s lips. Sir George White spoke in glowing teu 
of the heroism of Parblmr Singh who, perched up in h. 
tree, never once failed to ring the gong as a notice to the 
inhabitants each time the Boer gun was fired from the 
Umbulwana Hill. General Bnlier’s despatches praising 
the work of the coi'ijs were just out and the administra- 
tion «as in the hands of the military officers wL knew 
the Indians. 'J’lie first batch of refugees, therefore, who 
were waiting .at the ports, entered the country without 
any difficulty, but the civilian population became alarmed 
and called for the restriction of rlie entry of even the 
refugees, 'rhe result was tb.at the. country was doited 
with Asiatic: oflicers and from that time up to-day the 
Indban tom oiunity has known no rest ; whereas aliens in 

every sense of the a.s a mle got their permits at’ the 
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ports oo application there and then ; the Indian, even 
though a refugee, had to write to the supervisors of 
Asiatics who had to refer the application to the Colonial 
Office before permits were issued. The process took a 
very long time from two to six months and even one 
year aod more and then, too, the Colonial Office had 
laid down a rule that only so many permits should he 
issued to British Indian refugees per week. The result 
of filiis mode of operation was that corruption became 
rampant and there grew up a gang of permit-agents who 
simply fleeced iiyiocent refugees, and it was a matter of 
notoriety that each refugee who wanted to enter the 
Transvaal had to spend from £l5 to £30 or more. The 
matter came to the notice of the British Indian Association,, 
repeated representations were made and ultimately 
the Asiatic offices were wiped out. The mode of grant- 
ing permits was however unfortunately still kept up, 
and the Chief Secretary for Permits has been always 
subject to instruction from the Colonial Office. Thus- 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance, which was intended 
to apply to dangerous characters and political offenders- 
under the influence of the Colonial Office, had become an 
Indian Immigration Restriction Law as it remains to 
this day. Under the present regime, too, therefore it is 
a most*difficnlt matter for even bona fide refugees to get 
permits, and it is only in rare cases that it is possible to 
get them except after a delay of months. Every one, 
no matter what his status may be, has to make an appli- 
cation on a special form, give two references and put 
his thumb impression upon the form. The matter is 
then investigated and the permit is granted. As if this 
were not enough owing to the charges made by Mr. 
Loveday and his friends, the Chief Secretary for Permits 
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received instructions to insist on European references. 
This was tantamount to the denial of the right of British 
Indian refugees to enter the country. It would be hard 
to find twenty ^dians who would be known to respectable 
Europeans by name as well as appearance. The British 
Indian Association had to correspond with the Government 
and in the meantime the issue of permits was suspended, 
and it has been only lately realised that the insisting upon 
European reference was a serious injustice. * 

THE ENTRY OP CHILDREN 

But still the difficulties, apart from tjje necessity for 
European references, are there. Male children under 
sixteen years of age are now called upon to take out permits 
before they can enter the Colony, so that it has been not 
an uncommon experience for little children of ten years of 
age and under to be torn away from their parents at the 
border towns. Why such a rule has been imposed we fail 
to understand. 

The High Commissioner : Have yon ever known a 
case where the parents have stated beforehand that they 
have children and which children have been refused 
permission to come in ? 

Mr. Gandhi : Yes ; and the parents have been 
obliged to make affidavits before the children have been 
allowed to come in. e 

If the parents have the right to enter, so far as I 
am aware, every civilised country has admitted the right 
of minor children also to enter with them and, in any 
•case, children under sixteen years, if they cannot prove 
their parents are dead, or that their parents have been 
resident in the Transvaal before the war, are not allowed 
to enter or remain in the Colony. This is a very serious 
matter. As your Excellency is aware, the “joint-family ” 
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system prevails all over India. Brothers and sisters and 
their children live under the same roof from generation to 
generation, and the eldest member in the family is 
nominally, as well as in reality, the supporter and the 
bread-earner. There is, therefore, nothing unusual in 
Indians bringing the children of their relatives into the 
country, and it is submitted that it will be a very serious 
injustice if such children who have hitherto been left 
untffolested are either deported from the Colony or 
prevented from entering the Colony. The Government, 
again, intend to,reqnire the female relatives of resident 
Indians also to be registered in the same manner as the 
males. The British Indian Association has sent an 
emphatic protest against any such measure and has even 
submitted that it would bo prepared to fight the question in 
a court of law as, according to the advice given to it, wives 
of resident Indians are not required to take out registration 
certificates and pay £3. 

THE ENTRY OP SPECIAL CLERKS, ETC. 

No new permits are granted by the Government, no 
matter how necessary it may be in certain cases. We 
were all extremely pleased to read in the papers your 
Excellency’s emphatic declaration that the vested interests 
of the Indians who are already settled in the country 
8honld*not be disturbed or touched. There are merchants 
who hare constantly to draw upon India for confidential 
clerks in order to enable them to cany on their business. 
It is not easy to pick out reliable men from the resident 
population. That is the experience of mercfiants all 
over and belonging to all communities. If, therefore, 
new Indians are absolutely shut out of the eountiy until the 
establishment of representative government, it irill setimafy 
interfere with these vested intereste aad, is a^ esse, it % 
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difficult to see why men of attainments and education, 
whether they be refugees or not, should not be able to have 
their permits on application. And, in spite of all these 
hardships, our ^nti-Indian friends are never tired of saying 
the country is flooded with British Indians who were never 
in the Transvaal. They have made a point of saying 
that every Indian who vvas before in the country was 
registered. I hardly think it is nece.-isary for me to dilate 
upon this matter, as your Excellenc}' has been told thifc all 
the facts with reference to this charge are wrong, but I 
may be pardoaed for referring yoiir Ezce^ency to a case 
that happened in 1893. Shire and Dnmat were large 
contractors of labour. They brought into the country at 
one time 800 Indian labonrers. How many more they 
bror^ht I do not knew. The then State Attorney insisted 
thst they should take out registration certificates and pay 
£3 each. Shire and Dnmat tested the matter in the High 
Court and the then Chief Justice, Kotze, held that these 
men were not, in the terms of the law, called upon to pay 
£3, as they did not enter for “ purposes of trade ” and 
that he could not help the. frovernment even if the 
men, after the cmtr.acr was over, subseauently remained 
in the country. That is only one instance which cannot 
be gainsaid, iu wl'iel; hundreds of Indians remained in 
the country without paying £3 each. The British ‘Indian 
Association has always submitted and that from personal 
experience, that hundreds of Indians who did not take out 
trade licences, .-emaiued in the country without ever 
registering themselves and paying £3. 

BAZAARS AND LOCATIONS 

Coming to Law 3 of 1885, it has been often urged 
that Indians, after the establishment of British Govern- 
ment in this country, have received relief with reference 
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to trade licenses. Nothing, however, esc oe farther trooi 
the truth. Before the war, we were able to trade any- 
where we liked as against tender of payment for licence 
money. The long arm of the British Government was 
then strong enough to protect us, and up to the very 
eve of the war, in spite of the constan: threats of the then 
Government to prosecute British fndians who were trading, 
no action was taken. It is true that now, owing to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, Indian trade is unfettered 
but that is in spjte of the Government. Up to the vary 
last moment the Government declined to come to the 
rescue and a notice was published called the “ Bazaars 
Notice which stated that, after a certain date, every 
Indian who did not hold a licence tu^trade at the outbreak 
of war outside locations, would be expected not only 
to remove to locations but to trade there also. After 

the notice was published locations were established in 
almost every town, and when every effort to get justice 
at the hands of the Goverameuc was exhausted, as a last 
resort it was decided to test the matter in a court 

of law. The whole of the Government machinery 

was then set in motion against us. Before the war a 
similar case was fought, and the British Government 

aided 4he Indians to seek an interpretation of the law 
which we have now received &om the present Supreme 
■Court. After the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment, all these forces were against 'as. It is a cruel 
irony of fate, and there is no use disguising the fSct that 
we have felt it most keenly and this, : may state, aa 
has now transpired, in spite of the tact that the then 
Attorney-General told the Government that the inter- 
pretation they sought to place upon the law was bad, 
ithat, if it went to the Supreme Court, the matter would 
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be decided in faTour of British Indians. If, therefore, 
British Indians have not been sent to locations and are 
free to trade anywhere they like and to live where they 
like — as I say, it is because it is notwithstanding the 
intentions of the Grovernment to the contrary. In every 
instaoce, Law B of 1885 has been, so far as the Indians 
are concerned, moat strictly interpreted against us and 
we have not been allowed advantage of any loopholes 
that are left in it in our favour. For instance, British 
Indians are not debarred from owning landed property 
in “ streets, wards, or locations that may be set apart ” 
by the Government. The Government have resolutely 
declined to consider the words “ streets and wards ” and 
have simply clung .to the word “ locations ", and these 
locations, too, have been established miles away. We 
have pleaded hard, saying that the Government have the 
power to give ns the right to ownership of land in streets 
and wards, that they should make use of that power in 
our favour, but the plea has been in vain. Even land 
which is being used for religious purposes, the Govern- 
ment would not. transfer in the names of the trustees as 
in Johannesburg, Heidelburg, Pretoria and Fotchefstroom, 
although the mosi[ce premises are good in every respect 
from a sanitary standpoint. It is time, we therefore 
submit, that some relief was granted to us while new 
legislation is under consideration. 

CLASS LEGISLATION 

As to the new legislation to replace Law 3 of 1885', 
the despatch drawn by Sir Arthur Lawley has caused us 
a very great deal of pain. It insists on legislation affect- 
ing British Indians or Asiatics as such. It also insists 
•on the principle of compulsory segregation, both of which 
are in conflict with the repeated assurances given to 
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British Indians. Sir Arthur Lawley, I wish to say with 
the greatest deference, has allowed himself to be led 
astray by what he saw in Natal. Natal has been held up 
as an example of what the Transvaal would be, but the 
responsible politicians in Natal have always admitted that 
Indians have been the saving of the Colony. Sir James 
Hulett stated before the Native Affairs Commission that 
the Radian, even as a trader, was a desirable citizen 
and formed a better link between the white wholesale 
merchant and the native. Sir Arthur Lawley had alsu 
stated that, even if promises were made to British 
Indians, they were made in ignoi'ance of the facts as 
they now are, and therefore it would be a greater duty 
to break them than to carry them out. With the 
greatest deference, I venture to submit that this is a 
wrong view to take of the promises. We are not dealing 
with promises that were made fifty years ago, though we 
undoubtedly rely upon the Proclamation of 1858 as 
our “ Magna Charta”. That proclamation has been 
reaffirmed more than once. Viceroy after Viceroy has 
stated emphatically that it was a promise acted upon. 
At the Conference of the Colonial Premiers, Mr. Cham- 
berlain laid down the same doctrine and told the 
Premifivs that no legislation affecting British Indians as 
such would be countenanced by Her late Majesty’s 
Government, that it would be putting an affront quite 
unnecessarily on millions of the loyal subjects of the 
Crown, and that, therefore, the legislation that wA passedj 
could only be of a general character. It was for that 
reason that the first Immigration Restriction Act of 
Australia was vetoed. It was for the same reason that the 
first Natal Franchise Act was vetoed, and it was for the 
same reason that the Colony of Natal, after submitting a 
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draft bill applicable to Asiatics as such, had to draft 
another measure. There are matters, not of years gone 
by, hut of recent years. It cannot be said that there are 
to-day any new' facts that have come to light to change all 
this. Indeed, even immediately before the war, declara- 
tions were made by Ministers that one of the reasons was 
to protect the rights of British Indians. Lastly, but not 
least, your Excellency, too, gave expression to siqailar 
sentiments on the eve of the war. Though, tlierefore, the 
manner in which Sir Arthur Lawley has ^approached the 
question is, in our humble opinion, very unjust and incon- 
sistent with the British traditions, we, in order to show 
that we wish to co-operate with the white colonists, have 
submitted that, even though no such law existed before, 
there may now be an Immigration Act after the basis of 
the Cape or Natal, except that, as to the educational 
best, the great Indian languages should be recognised 
and that the already established British Indian merchants 
should have facilities afforded to them for importing tem- 
porarily men whom they may require in their businesses. 
That will at once do away with the fear of what has 
been termed an Asiatic invasion. We have also sub- 
mitted that with reference to trade licences which have 
caused so much grumbling, the power should be, given 
to the Local Boards nr Town Councils to regulate the 
issue of any new licence subject to the control of the 
Supreme Court. All the existing licences should be 
taken oixt of the operation of any such statute, because 
they represent vested interests. We feel that, if those 
two measures were passed, and Law 3 of 1885 were 
repealed, some measure and only some measure of 
Justice would be done to Indians. We subtnit that we 
ought to have perfect ^eedom of owning landed property 
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» and of living where we like under the general municipal 
regulations as to sanitation and appearance of buildings, 
and during the time that the legislation is being formed, 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance should be regulated in 
accordance with the spirit of such regulation, and liberal 
interpretation should be placed upon Law 3 of 1885. 
It seems to me to be foreign to the nature of tlie British 
Constitution as I have been taught from my childhood, 
and it is difficult for my countrymen to understand that, 
under the British flag which protects aliens, its own 
subjects should fie debarred from holding a foot of landed 
property so long as good use is made ot it. Under the 
conditions, therefore, submitted by the Association, it ought 
to be possible for the Government to tree the Statute Book 
of the Colony from legislation that necessarily insults 
British Indians. I do not wish to touch on such questions 
as footpath regulations when we have to consider the 
• question of bread and butter and life and death. What 
we want is not political power j but we do wish to live 
side by side with other British subjects iu peace and 
ami^, and with dignity and self-respect. We, therefore, 
feel that the moment His Majesty’s Government decide to 
pass legislation differentiating between class and class, 

' there wpuld be an end to that freisdotii which we have 
learned to cherish as a priceless heritage of living under 
the British Crown. 
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The deputatloa to the Earl of Selborne, High Commissioner in 
Sonth Africa, having failed in its efforts to obtain redress, the 
Indians led by Mr. Gandhi organised an agitation in England and 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of many Englishmen in the 
Canse of the South African Indians. An influential Committcg with 
Lord Ampthill as President, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree as Executive 
Chairman and Mr. Bitch as Secretary, was formed to guard over 
Indian interests and a deputation from among the leading 
sympathisers of the cause of British Indians A South Africa was 
organised to wait on the Earl of Elgin, the Colonial Secretary. 
The deputation which consisted of Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Ur. H. O. Ally, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Sir Lapel Griffin, Mr. J. D. Bees, 
ai.E., M.P., Sir George Birdwood, k.c.si., Sir Henry 
Cotton, E.c.a.i., m.p., Mr. Dadabhai Naorojl, Sir M. M. Bhownag- 
nee, k.g.i.b , Mr. Amir AH, Mr. Harold Cox, m.p., and Mr. 
Thornton, c.s. 1 ., waited on Lord Elgin, on Thursday, November 8, 
1906, at the Colonial Office. Lord Elgin began by saying that his 
sentiments would all be in favour of doing anything he could for 
the interest of British Indians. Sir Lepel Griffin having Introduced 
the delegates in a neat little speech, Mr. Gandhi, as one oi the 
two delegates from South Africa, spoke as follows : 

Both Mr. Ally and I are very much obliged to your 
Lordship for gWing us the opportunity of placing the 
British Indian position before yon. Supported though 
we are by distinguished Anglo-Indian friends and others, 

I feel that the task before Mr. Ally and myself , is very 
difficult, because your Lordship, in reply to the cablegram 
sent to you through Lord Selborne, after the great 
Indian Mass Meeting in Johannesburg, was pleased to 
inforuptbe British Indian Association tbat, although you 
would be pleased to give us every opportunity of stating: 
our case, no good purpose was likely to be served, as 
your Lordship had approved of the principle of the 
Ordinance, in that it gave some measure of relief to the 
British Indian community, though not as much as His- 
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Majesty's Government would desire. We, who are the 
men on the spot, and who are afiPected by the Ordiuance 
in question, have ventured to think otherwise. Wo have 
felt that this Ordinance does not give us any relief what- 
aoev^r. It is a measure which places British Indians in 
a far worse position than before, and makes the lot of 
the British Indian well-nigh intolerable. Under the 
Ordinjtnce, the British Indian is assumed to be a 
criminal. If a stranger, not knowing the circumstances- 
of the Transvaal, were to read the Ordinance, he would 
have no hesitatiotT in coming to the conclusion that an 
Ordinance of that nature, which carries so many penalties, 
and wounds the British Indian community on ail sides, 
must only apply to thieves or a gang of robbers. I 
venture, therefore, to think that, although Sir Lepel 
Griffin has used strong language in connection with the 
Ordinance, he has not at all exaggerated, bat every word- 
of it is justified. At the same time I beg to state that 
the Ordinance, as amended, does not apply to British 
Indian females. The Draft Ordinance undoubtedly 
applied to females also, but owing to the very strong- 
protest made by the British Indian Association, and by 
Mr. Ally separately, as Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic 
Society ,*pointiag out the great violence that would have- 
been done to female sanctity, if I may say so, the 
Ordinance was amended so as to take females out of its 
operation. But it applies to all adult males and even to- 
children, in that the parents or guardians liare take- 
out registration certificates for their children or wards, 
as the case may be. 

It is a fundamental maxim of the British latv that 
every one is presumed to be innocent until he is found 
guilty, but the Ordinance reverses sthe process, brands 
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everj Indian as guilty and leaves no room for him to 
prove his innocence. There is absolutely nothing proved 
against us, and yet every British Indian, no matter what 
his status is, is to be condemned as guilty, and nor 
treated as an innocent man. My Lord, an Ordinance of 
this nature it is not possible for British Indians to 
reconcile tberosclves to. 1 do not know that such an 
Ordinance is applicable to tree British subjects in any 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

Moreover, what the Transvaal thinks to-day, the other 
Colonies thinks to-morrow. When Lord Milner sprang 
his Bazaar Notice on British Indians, the whole of South 
Africa rang with the idea. The .term “bazaar” is a 
I misnomer ; it has been really applied to locations where 
trade is utterly impossible. However, a proposal was 
seriously made, after a Bazaar Notice by the then 
Mayor of Durban, Mr. Ellis Brown, that Indians should 
be relegated to bazaais. There is not the slightest 
.'reason why this Ordinance also, if it ever becomes law, 
should not be copied by the other parts of South Africa. 
Ihe position to-day in Natal is that even indentured 
Indians are not required to carry passes as contemplated 
by the Asiatic Ltiw Amendment Ordinance ; nor are 
there any penalties attached to the non-carj^ing of 
passes as are defined in tlie Ordinance under discus- 
sion. We have already shown in our hnmble repre- 
sentation that , no relief has been granted by this 
Ordinance, because the remission of the £3 fee referred 
to by Mr. Duncan is quite illusory, because all we British 
Indians resident in the Transvaal, who are obliged to 
pay f3 under Law 3 of 1885, and those who, under 
Lord Selborne’s promises are likely to be allowed to 
-re-enter the Transvaul, have paid the £3 already. 
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The authority to issue temporary permits is also • 
superfluous, in tliat the Government have already exercised 
the power, and there are to-day in the Transvaal' 
several Indians in possession of temporary permits. They 
are liable to be expelled from the Colony on the expiry 
of their permits. 

The relief under the Liquor-Ordinance is, British 
Indians feel, a wanton insult. So much was thus reeog'- 
nised ‘by the local Government that they immediately 
assured the Indians that it was not intended for British 
Indiana at all hiit for somebody else. We have no- 
connection with anybody else and we have always 
endeavoured to show that the British Indians ought to 
be treated as British subjects and ought not to be 
included with the general body of Asiatics vi-ith respect 
to whom there may be a need for some restrictions which 
ought not to apply to British Indians as British subjects. 

There remains one more sentiment, that is, in connec- 
tion with the land owned by the late Aboob.aker. The 
[and should belong to the heirs by right, but under the 
, interpretation reluctantly put upon it by the Snpreme 
Court that it is only individual in character and does not 
touch the community, the land cannot be transmitted to 
the heirs. The Ordinance is intended to rectify the error, 
but as I had the honour to represent the heirs, I ventured 
to think that even they would not consent to pay for 
getting this relief at the price, in the nature of the 
Ordinance for British Indians ; and certainly the Indian 
community can never exchange for the relief given ^ the 
heirs of the land of Aboobaker an Ordinance of this, 
nature, which requires them to pay so great a price for 
what is really their own. So that under the Ordinance, 
in that respect again, there is absolutely no relief. As 
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I said belore, we shall be ander the Oidinanoe branded 
as criminals. 

My Lord, the existing legislation is severe enongt. 
I hold in my hands returns from the Court of the Magis- 
trate at Volksnist. Over 150 successful prosecutions of 
Indians attempting to enter the Transvaal have taken 
place during the years 1905 and 1906. All these prose- 
cutions, I venture to say, are by no means just. I venture 
to believe that, if these prosecutions were gone intS, yon 
would see that some of them were absolutely groundless. 

So far as the question of identification is concerned, 
the present laws are quite enough. I produce to your 
Lordship the Registration Certificate held by me, and it 
' will show how complete it is to establish identification. 
The present law can hardly be called an amendment. 1 
produce before your Lordship a registration receipt held 
by my colleague, Mr. Ally, from the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. Your Lordship will see that it is merely a receipt 
for £3. The registration under the present Ordinance 
is of a different type. When Lord Milner wished to 
enforce Law 3 of 1885, he suggested new registration. 
'We protested against it, but on his strong advice, 
as a voluntary act, we allowed ourselves to be newly 
registered ; and hence the form produced before your 
Lordship. At the time the registration was undertaken. 
Lord Milner stated emphatically that it was a measure 
once for all, and that it would form a complete title to 
residence by those who hold such registration certificates. 
Is airthis now to be undone ? 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware of the Punia case, 
wherein a poor Indian woman in the company of her 
husband was tom away from her husband and was 
ordered by the Magistrate to leave the country within 
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seven hours. Fortunately, relief was granted in the end 
as the matter was taken up in time. A boy under 
eleven years was also arrested and sentenced to pay a 
line of £30 or to go to gaol for three months and at the 
end of it to leave the country. Tn this case, again, the 
Supreme Court has been able to grant justice. The con- 
viction was pronounced to be wholly bad, and Sir James 
Rose-Innes stated that the Administration would bring 
upon Itself ridicule and contempt if such a policy was 
pursued. If the existing legislation is strong enough and 
severe enough to thus prosecute British Indians, is it not 
enough to keep out of the colony British Indians who mhy 
attempt fraudulently to enter it ? 

It has been stated that the reason for passing the 
Ordinance is, that there is an unauthorised influx of 
British Indians into the Transvaal on a wholesale scale, 
and that there is an attempt on the part of the Indian 
community to introduce Indians in such a manner. The 
last charge has been, times without number, repudiated 
by the Indian community, and the makers of the charge 
have been challenged to prove their statement. The first 
statement has also been denied. 

I ought to mention one thing also ; that is, the fourth 
resolution that was passed at the British Indian Mass 
Meeting? It was passed by the meeting solemnly, 
prayerfully, and in all humility, and the whole of that 
great meeting decided by that resolution that, if this 
Ordinance ever came to be enforced and we did sot got 
relief, the British Indians rather than submit to the 
great degradation involved in it would go to gaol, sueh 
was the intensify of the feeling aroused by the Ordinance. 
We have hitherto suffered much in the Transvaal and in 
other parts of South A&ica ^ but the^ hardship has been 
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tolerable ; we have not considered it necessary to travel 
6,000 miles to place the position before the Imperial 
Grovernment. But the. straining point has been reached 
by the Ordinance, and we felt that we should in all 
humility exhaust every resource even to the extent of 
sending a deputation to wait on your Lordship. 

The least therefore that, in my humble opinion, 
is due to the British Indian community, is to appoint a 
Commission as suggested in the humble representation 
Submitted to your Lordship. It is 8 time-honoured 
British custom that, whenever an important principle is 
involved, a Commission is appointed before a step is 
taken. The question of Alien Immigration into the. 
United Kingdom is a parallel case. ChSrges somewhat 
similar to the charges against the Indian community 
were made against the aliens who enter the United 
Kingdom. There was also the question of adequacy 
of the existing legislation and the necessity for further 
legislation. All these three points were referred to a 
Commission before any step was taken. I therefore 
venture to think that a Commission should be appointed 
and the whole question threshed out before any drastic 
measures are taken. 

I venture therefore to hope that your Lordship will 
see your way to grant this small measure of relief to the 
British Indian community. 
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Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to Lord Elgin and the efforts of the British 
Committee in London were suceessiul only to the extent of secur- 
ing from Lord Elgin a declaration that the ordinance would be hung 
mp ui^til the matter had received the consideration of the Transvaal' 
Parliament that was shortly to come Into being. A constitutional 
Government was soon after formed In the Transvaal and the neir 
measure received the Soyal Assent and became Law. The Indian 
community in Trantvaal, seeing that their efforts were all in vain,, 
determined to fight and risk the consequences of disobedience in 
accordance with the resolution passed at a vast mass meeting of 
some 3,000 British Indians held at the Empire Theatre, 
Johannesburg. 

On the 26th December 1907, the Royal Assent to the Immigra- 
tion Act was announced and simultaneously came the news that a 
number of the leaders of the two Asiatic communities were 
warned to appear before the Magistrate to show cause why, having 
failed to apply for registration, as required by the law, they should 
not be ordered to leave the Transvaal. They were directed to 
leave the Colony within a given period, and failing to do so, they 
were sentenced to simple imprisonment ior two months. Mr. 
Gandhi was one of those arrested and brought to trial. 

In Christmas week of 1907, Mr. Gandhi received a telephone 
message from Mr. H. F. D. Fapeniue, Acting Commissioner of 
Police for the Transvaal, asking him to Call at Marlborough Hnusel 
Upon arriving there, he was informed that the arrests had been 
ordered of himself and 25 others. 

The following account of the proceedings in Court is taken 
from the*J»<Mon Opinion : 

Mr. Gandhi gave his word that all would appear 
before the respective magistrates at 10 A.M. next day and 
the Commissioner accepted this guarantee. Next ij^orning 
when he attended at the British Criminal Court, he was 
asked by the Superintendent whether he held duly issued 
registration certificates under Law 2 of 1907 and upon 
receiving replies in the negative, he was promptly arrested 
and charged under Section 8 sub-Section S of Act 2 of 
4 * 
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1907, in that he was in the Transvaal without a registra- 
tion certificate issued under the Act. Tlie Court was 
crowded to excess and it seemed as if at one time the 
harrier would be overthrown. 

illr. D. J. Shurman prosecuted on behalf of the Crown. 

Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty. 

Superintendent Vernon gave evidence as to the arrest. 

Mr. Gandhi asked no questions but went int^ the 
box prepared to make a statement. He said what he was 
about to state was not evidence but he hoped the Court 
would grant him indulgence to make a s^ort explanation 
seeing that he was an officer of that Court. He wished 
to say why he had not submitted to this. 

Mr. Jordan (Magistrate) ; I don’t think that has any- 
thing to do with it. The law is there, and you have 
disobeyed it. I do not want any political speeches made. 

Mr. Gandhi : I do not want to make any political 
speeches. 

Mr. Jordan : The question is, have you registered or 
not ? If you have not registered there is an end of the 
case. If you have any explanation to offer as regards the 
order I am going to make that is another story. There 
is the law which has been passed by the Transvaal 
Legislature and sanctioned by the Imperial Government. 
All I have to do and all I can do is to administer that 
law as it stands. 

Mr. Gandhi : I do not wish to give any evidence in 
extenuaiion and I know that legally I cannot giy© 
evidence at all. 

Mr. Jordan: All I have to deal with is legal evidence. 
What you want to say, I suppose, is that you do not 
approve of the law and you conscientiously resist it. 

Mr. Gandhi : Thjit is perfectly trua. 
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, Mr, Jordan : I will take the evidence if you say you 
conscientiously object. 

Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to state when he came 
to the Transvaal and the fact that he was Secretary to 
the British Indian Association when Mr. Jordan said he 
did not see how that affected the case. 

Mr. Gandhi : I said that before and I simply asked 
the indulgence of the Court for five minutes. 

M?. Jordan : I don’t think this is a case in which 
the Court should grant any indulgence ; you have defied 
the law. * 

Mr. Gandhi : Very well, Sir, then I have nothing 
more to say. 

The Magistrate then ordered Mr. Gandhi to leave 
the country in 48 hours. 
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On the lltb January 1908 Mr. Gandhi appeared betore the 
Court and he pleaded guilty to the charge oi disobeying the order 
of the Court to leave the Colony vrithtn 48 hours. 

Mt. Gandhi asked leave to make a short statement 
and haviag obtained it, he said be thought there should 
be distinction made bettveen his case and those who were 
to follow. He bad jnst received a message from Pretoria 
stating that bis compatriots had been tried there add had 
been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, and they had been fined a heat^ amount in lieu 
of payment of which they would receive a further period 
of three months’ hard labour. If these men had committed 
an offence, he had committed a greater offence, and he 
aaked the Magistrate to impose upon him the heaviest 
penalty. 

Mr. Jordan : You asked for the heaviest penalty 
vrliich the law authorised ? 

Mr. Gaudhi : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Jordan •. I must say I do not feel inclined to 
accede to your request of passing the heaviest sentence 
which is sis months liard labour with a fine of £500. 
That appears to me to be totally out of proportion to the 
offence which you have committed. The 'offence practi- 
cally is contempt of Court in having disobeyed !he order 
of December 28, 1907. This is more or less a political 
offence, and if it had not been for the political defiance 
set to the law, I should have thought it my duty to pass 
the lowest sentence which I am authorised by the Act. 
Under the circumstance, I think a fair sentence to meet 
the case would be two months’ imprisonment without 
hard labour. 

Mr. Gandhi was then removed in custody. 
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As a result of negotiations, General Smuts suspended the 
operation of the Act and agreed to accept voluntary re-registration 
promising at the same time to introdnce repealing legislation 
in the next Session of Parliament provided that voluntary re- 
registration had been satisfactorily effected. True to bis promise 

Gandhi took to voluntary re-registration and began advising 
his countrymen to do so. 

One morning in February 1908, when Mr. Gandhi set out to 
fulSl his pledge to the Transvaal Government that he would 
undert^e voluntary registration, he was attacked by a small 
section of the Passive Kesistera who imagined that Mr. Gsndhl 
was playing the coward and betraying his trust Though bleeding 
profusely he refused to seek police protection against his own 
countrymen and woiitd not permit the doctor to stitch up his face, 
before completing the form of application for voluntary registration. 
That same day, though tossing with fever, he issued the following 
manifesto from his sick-bed : 

Those who have committed the act did not know what 
they were doing. They thought that I was doing what was 
wrong. They have had their redress in the only manner 
they know. I, therefore, retjuest that no steps be taken 
«gaiust them. 

Seeing that the assault was committed by a 
Mahomedan or Mahomedans, the Hindus might probably 
ieel hurt. If so, they would put themselves in the wrong 
before the world and their Maker. Rather let the blood 
spilt to-day cement the two communities indissolubly — 
such is my heartfelt prayer. May God grant it! ... . 
The spirit of passive resistance rightly understood should 
make the people fear none and nothing but God — no 
cowardly fear, therefore, should deter the vast majority 
of sober-minded Indians from doing their duly.* The 
promise of repeal of the Act against voluntary registration 
having been given, it ia the sacred duty of every true 
Indian to help the Government and the Colony to 
the uttermost. 
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Undisturbed in any way by the mniderous attack on him, 
Mr. Gandhi was able to secure the voluntary registration of his 
countrymen by the middle ot May, 1908. It was now time ior 
General Smuts to carry out his promise to repeal the obnoxious Act. 
It was clear, however, General Smuts was determined to de^prt from 
his promise and to “ break faith ”. Immediate protests were made 
by both the British Indian and Chinese leaders to General Smnts, 
who, however, failed to satisfy them, constantly evading the issue. 
Finally he invited Mr. Gandhi to discuss tlft difficulty with him, 
and at the interview produced a draft bill to repeal the Act on 
condition that Mr. Gandhi, on behalf of the British Indian 
Community, would consent to regard certain classes of Indians as 
prohibited emigrants, including even those who could pass the most 
severe education test of the Immigration Act Recognising at once 
that General Smuts' intention was to substitute for one piece ot 
Insulting legislation an even more humiliating law, Mr. Gandhi 
Indignantly refused to contemplate the suggestion and negotiations 
were abruptly broken off. The agitation was in full swing ; the 
jails became crowded as usual ; a deputation was sent to England to 
explain to the British public how General Smuts had broken faith 
and was playing with the liberty and the conscience ot the 
Indian community. The following statement issued by Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Haji Habib on the 5th November 1909 in London gives an 
account ot the abortive negotiation made in England by Mr. Gandhi 
Md the British Committee there for redressing tlie wrongs of the 
Transvaal Indians : 

The Transvaal British Indian Deputation areived in 
London on the 10th day of July last. The enclosed 
statement of the British Indian case in that Colony was 
prepared immediately after the arrival in London of that 
deputation, but it was not issued as delicate negotiations, 
with a view to arriving at a quiet settlement, were in 
progress. We have now learnt that these have proved 
abortive and that the position remains unchanged. It has, 
therefore, become necessary for us to inform the public as 
to how the matter stands and what the struggle of the 
British Indians in*the Transvaal means. 
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Mr. Smuts, the present Colonial Secretary of the 
Transvaal, offers to repeal the Registration Law around 
which the struggle has been raging for the last three years 
and to concede to a limited number of British Indians, 
other than former residents of the 'rransvaal, certificates 
of permanent residence. Were the object aimed at by the 
British Indians the admission into the Colony of a few 
more of their brethren, this concession would be material 
but tfie object they have had in view in agitating for the 
repeal of the law .being to secure legal or theoretical 
equality in respect of itninigration their purpose is, by 
the proposed maintenance of the legal disability, not 
advanced a step. We are not aware whether the above 
modification of the present law proposed by Mr. Smuts 
will take place irrespective of the continuance of the 
passive resistance at present being offered by the British 
Indians of the Transvaal, but we are in a position to 
state that the proposed concession will not satisfy passive 
resistors. The struggle of the Indian community of that 
Colony was undertaken in order to obtain the removal 
of the stigma cast upon the whole of India by this 
legislation, which imports a racial and colour bar into the 
Immigration Laws of a British Colony for the first time 
in the history of Colonial legislation. The principle so laid 
down that British Indians may not enter the Transvaal 
because they are British Indians is a radical departure 
from traditional policy, is un-British and intolerable, and 
if that principle is accepted even tacitly by British Igdians, 
we consider tliac they will be untrne to themselves, to 
the land of their birth, and to the Empire to which they 
belong. 'Nor is it the passive resisters in the Transvaal 
who. in a matter of this kind, have alone to be considered. 
The whole of India is now awakened^ to a sense of the 
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iaBult that the Transvaal legislation ofiers to her, and we 
feel that the people here, at the heart of the Smpire, 
cannot remain unmoved by this departure, so unprece- 
dented and so vital from Imperial traditions. Mr. Smuts’ 
proposal brings out the issue in the clearest manner 
possible. If we were fighting not for a principle but for 
loaves and fishes, he would be prepared to throw them at 
us in the shape of residential permits for the small 
number of cultured British Indians that may be required 
for our wants, but because we insist upon the removal of 
the implied racial taint from the legislation of the 
Colony, he is not prepared to yield an inch. He would 
give us the husk without the kernel. He declines to 
remove the badge of inferiority but is ready to change 
the present rough-looking symbol for a nicely polished 
one. British Indians, however, decline to be deluded. 
They may yield everything, occupy any position, but the 
badge must be removed first. We, therefore, trust that 
the public will not be misled, by the specious concessions 
that are being offered, into the belief that British 
Indians, because they do not accept them, are unreasonable 
in their demands, that they are uncompromisiug and that, 
therefore, they do not deserve the sympathy and support 
of a common sense and practical public. In the final 
reply received by us from Lord Crewe, the following is 
the position that is taken up : 

His Lordship eiplained to yon that Mr. Smuts was unable 
to accept the claim that Asiatics should be placed in a position 
of equality with Europeans in respect of right of entry or otherwise. 

Herein lies the crux. Legal equality in respect of 
the right of entry, even though never a man does enter, is 
what British Indians have been fighting for, and according 
to the reports we ^have received from the Transvaal, ia 
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what some of them at least will die for. The only 
possible jnstification for holding together the different 
communities of the Empire under the same sovereignty is 
the fact of elementary equality, and it is because the 
Transvaal legislation cuts at the very root of this principle 
that British Indians hare offered a stubborn resistance. 

It would be contrary to fact to argue that no relief 
can be had in this matter because the Transvaal is a 
Self-Governing Colony, and because now South Africa 
has got its Union. The difficulty of the situation is due 
to a mistake eomftiitted at the centre of the Empire. The 
Imperial Government are party to the crime against the 
Imperial Constitution. They sanctioned when they need 
not have, and when it was their duty not to have sanctioned 
the legislation in question. They are now undoubtedly 
most anxious to settle this troublesome matter. Lord 
Crewe has endeavoured to bring about a satisfactory 
result, but he is too late. Mr. Smuts, perhaps, very 
properly has reminded his Lordship of the fact that the 
legislation in question had received Imperial sanction, 
and that he should or could now be called upon to 
retrace his steps, because the British Indians in the 
'IVansvaal had undertaken to disregard the legislation 
and to suffer the penalties of such disregard. His 
position as a politician and as an aspirant to high office 
in a white South Africa is unquestionable, but 
-neither the British public nor the Indian public are- 
interested in his position nor are they party to thi^ crime 
of the Imperial Government. 

We may add that, during the last four months, 
-arrests and imprisonments have gone on unabated. The 
leaders of the community continue to go to prison. The 
severity of the prison regulations js maintained. Hhe 
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prison diet has been altered for the worse. Prominent 
medical men ol Johannesburg have certified that the 
present dietary scale for Indian prisoners is deficient. 
The authorities, unlike their action during last year, have 
ignored the religious scruples of Mahomedan prisoners- 
and have refused to give facilities for observing the 
sacred annual fast which millions of Mahomedans serupiil- 
onsly undergo from year to year. Sixty passive 
resisters recently came out of the Pretoria gaol emaciated 
and weak. Their message to us is that, st-arved as they 
were, they are ready to be re-arrestwd»as soon as the 
G-overnment wish to lay their hands on them. The 
acting Chairman of the British Indian Association has 
only just been arrested and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for three months with hard labour. This is his third 
term. He is a Mahomedan. A brave Parsi, a well- 
educated man, was deported to Natal. He re-entered 
and is now undergoing six months' imprisonment with 
hard labour. He is in gaol for the fifth time. A young 
Indian, an ex-volunteer sergeant, has also gone to gaol 
for the third time on the same terms as the Parsi. 
Wives of imprisoned British Indians and their children 
either take up baskets of fruit, hawk about and earn 
their living in order to support themselves or are being 
supported from contributions. Mr. Smuts, wfien he 
re-embarked for South Africa, said that he had arrived at 
an understanding with Lord Crewe that would satisfy 
the large body of British Indians who were heartily sick, 
of the agitation. His prophecy has been totally disproved 
by what has happened since. 
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The £3 tax was not the only diaabtlfty of South Afrloan- 
Indians. Among the varioua legal disabilities to which Indians- 
were subjected, the most galling was the one concerning the 
introdnction of the plural wires of Asiatics into the Transvaal. 
The law involved great hardship on the Muslims in particular. 
Mr. Gandhi urged on the Minister “ not lor a general recognition of 
polygamy ”, but contended “ that, In continuation of the practice 
hitherto followed, existing plural wives of domiciled residents 
should he allowed to enter ". On this question the following 
correspondence bet^veen Mr Gandhi and Mr. E. M. Gorges took 
place in Beptember 1913. In reply to Mr. Gorges' letter, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote on 22od September : 

Dear Mr. Gorges, — I am much obliged to you for 
your letter of the I9th instant regarding the marriage 
question. I have not widened the original scope of 
ray request. But I shall endeavour as clearly as 
possible to re^state the position. 

It is submitted that authority should be taken from 
Parliament during its next session to legalise monogamous 
marriages already solemnised or hereafter to be solemnised 
by Indian priests among Indians belonging to non- 
Christian denominations. Legislation has become- 
necessary only because the marriage clause in the new 
Act w^s hastily worded without considering the full 
position. Unless the relief now sought is granted soon, 
the status of Indian women married in South Africa is 
that of concubines and their children not lawful heirs of 
their parents. Such is, as I take it, the efieci of the 
Searle judgment combined with the action of the Natal 
Master of the Supreme Court and the Gardiner judgment. 
I have asked for a promise of amelioration during the 
next session because I submit that the matter is one of 
urgency. With regard to polygamj, I have not asked 
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for legal recognition, but the admission under the powers 
vested in the Minister of plural wives without the 
Government in any way recognising their legal status. 
The admission is to be restricted only to plural wives 
already married to Indians who may be found to be 
unquestionably domiciled in the Union. This at once 
restricts the scope of the Government’s generosity and 
enables them to know now how many such wives will^have 
to be admitted. I have already submitted a plan as 
to how this can be brought about. 

In my humble opinion, the letter of the 10th August 
1911 referred to in your communication, bears the 
interpretation I have placed upon it. The British 
Indian Association raised the question of polygamy and 
the above-mentioned letter containing the assurance was 
the reply. I suppose you know that plural wives have 
actually been admitted by the Immigration OfBcers and 
'that polygamous unions are even registered on the 
Transvaal registration certificates. 

As doubts have arisen as to the meaning of the term 
“monogamous marriage”, 1 beg to record that the meaning 
that the community has placed upon it is, that a marriage 
is monogamous if a man is married to only one woman, no 
matter under what religion and no matter whether such 
religion under given circumstances sanctions polygamy 
-or not. 

I observe that paragraph 2 of your letter seems to 
suggestjihat my reply to your last wire did not, though it 
might have, covered the other points referred to therein. 
I -purpoKely refrained from touching the other points as 
I felt that no scope was left open for me to do so. But if 
'Genernal Smuts is still prepared to consider the other 
ypoints, I shall be cq^tainly prepared to make a further 
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» submissioD. I cannot help feeling' that the unfortunate 
rupture has taken place on points ver^ vital to the Indian 
eommiinity but of little consequence to the Government 
or the dominant population of the Union. 

Pra^ alivays consider me to be one the least desirous 
to obstruct the Government and most anxious to serve it 
in so far as I can do so consistently with my duty to my 
countjipymeo. 


To this Mr. Goiges replied that the Minister after full consider- 
ation had asked him to say that it wonld not be possible for him to 
give any assurance that legislation on the lines indicated by him 
would be introduced at the next session. Mr. Gandhi thereupon 
replied on 28th September : 

Dear Mr. Gorges, — I do not know that I am justified 
in writing this letter to you but, as you have been 
personally solicitous about the non-revival of passive 
resistance and as, in the course of my conversations with 
you, I have so often told you that I have nothing to 
withhold from the Government, I may as well inform 
you of what is now going on. ..... 

The campaign has started in earnest. As yon know, 
sixteen passive resisters, including four women, are already 
serving three months’ imprisonment with hard labour. The 
resistors here were awaiting my arrival and the activity 
here will commence almost immediately. 

I cannot help saying that the points on which the 
struggle has re-started are such that the Government 
might gracefully grant them to the community. But 
what I would like to impress upon the Government is 
the gravity of the step we are about to take. I know 
that it is fraught with danger. I know also that, 
once taken, it may be difficult to control the spread of 
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the movement beyond the limits one may set. I know 
also wbat responsibility lies on my shoulders in advising 
such a momentous step, but I feel that it is not possible' 
for me to refrain from advising a step which I consider 
to be necessary, to be of educational value and, in the 
end, to be valuable both to the Indian community and 
to the State. This step consists in actively, persistently, 
and continuously asking those who are liable to pay the 
£3 tax to decline to do so and to suffer the penalties 
for non-payment and, what is more important, in asking 
those who are now serving indenture and #ho ■will, there- 
fore, be liable to pay the £3 tax on completion of their 
indenture to strike work until the tax is withdrawn. I 
feel that, in view of Lord Ampthill’s declaration in the 
House of Lords, evidently with the approval of 
Mr. Gokbale, as to the definite promise made by the 
Gh)vernment and repeated by Lord Gladstone, this advice 
to indentured Indians would be fully justified. That the 
tax has weighed most heavily upon the men I know from 
personal experience; that the men resent it bitterly I 
also know from personal knowledge. But they have 
submitted to it more or less with quiet resignation, and 
I am loth to disturb their minds by any step that I might 
take or advise. Can I not even now, whilst in the midst 
®f struggle, appeal to General Smuts and ask him to 
re-consider his decision on the points already submitted 
and on the question of the £3 tax and, whether this 
letter is,, favourably considered or not, may I anticipate the 
•assurance that it will in no wise be taken to be a threat ? 
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While Mr. Gandhi vraa leading a deputation to England, 
another deputation led by Mr. Polak came to India to press the 
queation of the repeal of the £3 tax. Then followed an agitation in 
England and India in 1910-1912 which compelled attention of the 
suthorlties. Mr. Gokhale subsequently visited South Africa and 
made special representations to the Union Ministers on this 
particiAar question and a definite undertaking was given to him that 
the tax would be repealed. For a time it appeared that settlement 
was possible. But General Smuts again evaded and the tension 
became more when i>i 1913 a measure was introduced into the Union 
Parliament exempting women only from its operation, Mr. Gandhi 
wired to Mr. Gokhale asking whether the promise of repeal was 
limited to women only. Mr. Gokhale replied that it applied to all 
who were affected by the tax. Mr. Gandhi reminded the Union 
Government ot the promise and asked for a definite undertaking 
to repeal it in 1914. The Union Government declined. It was then 
that Mr. Gandhi organised the great movement advising indentured 
Indians to suspend work till the tax was repealed. Under his lead 
the Indian labourers gathered in thousands and they passed mine 
after mine adding to their numbers. Then commenced the historle 
march into the Transvaal allowing themselves to be freely arrested. 
The Government hoping to demoralise the Indians issued a warrant 
to arrest Mr. Gandhi, 

Mr. Gandhi was on the 11th November 1913 charged on three 
counts before the Kesident Magistrate, Mr. J. W. Cross, of Dundee, 
with inducing Indentured immigrants to leave the Province. The 
Court was crowded with Indiana and Europeans. Mr. W. Daizell- 
Turnbull was specially Instructed by the Attorney-General to 
appear for the prosecution, and Mr. J. W. Godfrey, Advocate, 
appeared for Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charges. 

Mr. Turnbull read the section and left the matter in the hands 
«f the Magistrate. 

Mr. Godfrey stated that he was under an obligation to the 
defendant not to plead in mitigation in any way whatsoever. The 
circumstances which had brought Mr. GandU before the Magistrate 
were well known to all persons, and he was only expressing the 
desire of the defendant when he stated that the Magistrate had a 
duty to perform and that he was expected to perform that du^ 
fearlessly and should therefore not hesitate to impose the highest 
sentence upon the prisoner if he felt that the circumstances in 
the case justified it. 

Mr. Gandhi obtained the permission of the Court and made the 
following statement: • 
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As a member of the profession and being an old 
resident of Natal, he thought that, in justice to himself and 
the public, he should state that the counts against him \rere 
of such a nature that he took the responsibility imposed 
upon him, for he believed that the, demonstration for which 
these people were taken out of the Colony was one for a 
worthy object. He felt that he should say that he had 
nothing against the employers and regretted that in this 
campaign serious losses were being caused to them. He 
appealed to the employers also, and he felt that the tax 
was one which was heavily weighing do\^n his countrymen 
and should be removed. He also felt that he was inhonour 
bound, in view of the position of things between Mr. Smuts 
and Professor Gokhale, to produce a striking demonstration. 
He was aware of the miseries caused to the women and 
babes in arms. On the whole he felt he had not gone 
beyond the principles and honour of the profession of which 
he was a member. He felt that he had only done his duty 
in advising his countrymen and it was his duty to advise 
them again, that, until the tax were removed, to leave work 
and subsist upon rations obtained by charity. He was 
certain that without suffering it was not possible for them 
to get their grievance remedied. 

The Magistrate dually in pronouncing sentence said i 
It was a painful duty to pass a sentence upon the cor duct of a 
gentlemaiL like Mr. GandKl, upon the deliberate contravention of 
the law, but he had a duty to perform, and Mr. Godfrey his 
counsel, had asked him fearlessly to perform that duty The 
accused having pleaded guilty, he (the Magistrate) accepted that 
plea and passed the following sentences : Count 1, £20 or three 
months imprisonment with hard labour ; Count 2 £20 or three 
months’ Imprisonment with hard labour, to take effect upon the 
expiration of the sentence In respect to count 1 ; Count 3 £20 or 
three months’ imprisonment with herd labour, this to take effect 
upon the expiration of the sentence Imposed in count 2. 

Mr. Gandhi, in a clear and calm voice, said ; 

“ I elect to go jto gaol.” 
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While Mr. Gandhi and hfs compatriots were suffering in jail, 
his countrymen in India, under the guidance of Mr. Gokh^e, conti- 
nued to render all possible assistance to keep up the firm attitude 
ot the South African Indians. Money was raised in thousands for the 
help of the distressed in South Africa. And in December 1913, Lord 
Hardi^ge’s famous speech in Madras opened the eyes of the Imperial 
Government to the gravity of the situation created by the Union 
Government. Soon after, a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
condition of Indians in South Africa was appointed. In view of the 
forthcoming Commicsion's enquiry, Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues 
were released from prison. Soon ^ter release, Mr. Gandhi made the 
following statement: 

We were discharged unconditionally on the 18th 
inataut on the recommendation of the Commission. We 
were not told at the time of our relief why we were being 
relieved. It is not true that after relief we went to Pretoria 
to see the Ministers. Knowing as we do the feelings of 
Mr. Esselen and Colonel Wylie towards Indians, it is 
impossible for us not to feel strongly that the Commission 
has not been appointed to give us fair play, but it is a 
packed body and intended to hoodwink the Grovernment 
and the public both in England and in India. The 
Chairman’s integrity and impartiality is undoubted, but 
Mr. Esselen and Colonel Wylie are well known and- 
admitted generally to be amongst the strongest and most 
violent opponents of Indians in South Africa. Mr. Esselen 
has emphatically declared from the public platform on 
many occasions extreme anti-Asiatic views and as so. 
intimately related politically to the Union Ministers that he 
is regarded here practically as a non-official member of the- 
Ministry. Only recently he expressed himself, privately, 
most offensively about the Indians to a member of the 
Union Parliament, named Mr. Meylej, who has publicly 
5 
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protested against his appointment. Colonel Wylie has 
been our bitterest opponent in Natal for more than twenty 
years. So far back as 1896 he led a mob to demonstrate 
against the landing of Indians who had arrived at Durban 
in two vessels, advocated at a public meeting the sinking of 
the ships with all Indians on board and commending a 
remark made by another speaker that he would willingly 
put down one month's pay for one shot at the Indians and 
asked how many were prepared to put down similarly a 
month’s pay on those terms ; and he has consistently been 
our enemy all these years. Moreover, be*is Colonel of the 
Defence Force whose acts are the subjects of inquiry and 
he is also the Legal Adviser of many estate owners and 
during the present agitation he has openly said that the £3 
tax ought not to be repealed. 

The Commission is not merely judicial but also 
political, investigating not only the facts as to ill-treatment 
but also recommending a policy for the future, and it 
is impossible that the Chairman will control the views 
of his colleagues in matters of policy. The appointment 
of Messrs. Esselen and Wylie to investigate our grievances 
and to stigmatise our protests against their appoint- 
ment as an unwarranted reflection on their impartiality 
is to add insult to injury. Almost the entire South 
African Press admits the reasonableness of our sugges- 
tions as to the additional members. Ministers of religion 
and other European friends are ivorking to remove the 
present deadlock and secure us fair play. We would be 
prepared to lead evidence before Sir William Solomon 
alone if it was a question merely of enquiring into the 
charges of flogging, acts of military and other ill-treat- 
ment, but this inquiry includes an examination of griev- 
ances also. Before onr release, public meetings had 
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been held at all Indian centres thronghont Sonth Africa 
protesting strongly against the personnel of the Com- 
mission and urging the appointment of Mr. Schreiner 
and .Judge Rose-Innes to connterbalance Messrs. Rsselen 
and Wylie. Immediately on our release, as soon as 
we took the situation in, we addressed a letter to the 
Ministry asking for these additions to the Commission. 
Objectijn has been taken to the form in which this 
request was put forward by u«, but we are confronted 
with a terrible crisis and it is not easy always to weigh 
carefully the niceties of form at such a juncture. The 
Indian position has always been to insist on the com- 
munity being consulted at least informally regarding 
matters vitally affecting it since it is voteless. 

In the constitution of the present Commission, 
Indian sentiment not only was not consulted but was 
contemptuously trampled on. During the recent dead- 
lock in connection with the European railwayman’s 
grievances, the men were permitted to choose their 
nominee by a referendum. We merely asked for informal 
* consultation when we were released. 

We found that the indignation of our couutrymen 
was at white heat owing to floggings which had been seen 
with their^own eyes, shooting which they believed to be 
unjustifled and other acts ot ill-treatment, and this indig- 
nation was further intensified by the harrowing accounts 
of prison treatment which the passive resisters, including 
ladies who were released at this time on the eipiiy 
of their sentences, gave to the community. In all our 
experience of prison treatment in this coimtry never have 
we been treated before with such unparalleled cruelty. 
Insults by warders, frequent assaults by Zulu warders, with 
the holding off of blankets and other necessary articles, 
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with the end of that straggle, and that he should accept 
some mourning not only inwardly but outwardly as well, 
as a humble example to his fellovr-conntrymen so that he 
could tell them that it was necessary for them to show 
hy their conduct and outward appearance that they were 
in mourning. He. was not prepared himself to accept 
the European mourning dress for this purpose, and w'ith 
some modification in deference to the feelings ^ of his 
European friends, he had adopted the dress similar to that 
of an indentured Indian. He asked his fellow-countrymen 
to adopt some sign of mourning to show to the world that 
they were mourning and further to adopt some inward 
observance also. And perhaps he might tell them what 
his inward mourning was — to restrict himself to one meal a 
day. They had been released, he continued, not on any 
condition but they knew that they were released on the 
recommendation of a Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment in order that every facility might be given not 
only to them but to the Indian community to bring 
before the Commission any evidence that community 
might have in its possession. He thought it a right and' 
proper thing that the Government had appointed a Com- 
mission, bi^t he thought the Commission was open to the 
gravest objection from the Indian standpoint^ and he 
was there to tender his humble advice to them that it 
was impossible to accept the Commission in a form in 
which the Indians had no voice. They were fighting for 
so «nany grievances, and the underlying spirit of the 
struggle was to obtain full recognition, on the part of the 
Government, <i£ the right of consultation in anything which 
appertained to Indian interests. Unless the Government 
was prepared to condescend to that extent, unless they 
were prepared fo ascertain and respect the Indian 
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k j not possible for Indians as loyal but 

ComI'}L"on, to de?'® "^edience to their 

■were never extravag^'s which they might have passed over 

WUhlnloseli^P® f«“'^«*«e“tal 

to interference. Ju(‘ other objection was that it was a partisan 
. he wrote early J' therefore the Indians wanted their own 
You it. '[’his they might not get, but they at least 
the conte^hpartial men who had not expressed opinions 
to their interests, but gentlemen who would be able 
, bring to the deliberations of the Commission an open, 
just and impartiaPmind. {^Applause.) He considered that 
Mr. Esslen and Mr. Wylie, honourable gentlemen as they 
were, could not possibly bring open minds to bear on the 
inquiry for the simjile reason that they had their own 
human limitations and could not divest themselves of their 
anti-Asiatic views which they had expressed times without 
number. If the Government appointed the Indians’ 
nominees and thus honoured their sentiments and granted 
a release for the prisoners now in gaol, he thought it would 
be possible for them to assist the Government and 
therefore the Empire and bring, perhaps, this crisis to an 
end without further suffering. But it might be that they 
might have to undergo further suffering. It might be that 
their sins were so gi-eat that they might have to do still 
further * penance. “ Therefore I hope you will hold 
yourselves in readiness,” he proceeded, ‘‘to respond to the 
call the Government may make by declining our just and 
reasonable requests and then to again force the pace by 
again undergoing still greater purifying .-uffering until at 
last the Government may order the military to riddle us 
also with their bullets. My friends, are you prepared for 
this? {Voices-. *‘ Fes.") Are you prepared to share the 
fate of those of our countrymen whoin the cold stone in 
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resting upon to-day ? Are you prepared^t he should accept 
of “ Yes.”) Then, if the Government outwardly as well, 
request, this is the proposition 1 wish to-tryiQen so that he 
this morning. That all of us, on the first ?or them to show 
Tear, should be ready again to suffer battle, that they were 
imprisonment and march out. {Applause.) ^elf to accept 
only process of purification and will be a^ge, and with 
mourning both inwardly and outwardly which ->^3 of his 
justification before our God. That is the advice we that 
to our free and indentured countrymen — to strike, and eveu,) 
though this may mean death to them, I ttca. sure it will be 
justified.” But if they accepted the quiet life, he went on, 
not only would the wrath of God descend upon them but 
they would incur the disgrace of the whole of that portion 
of the European world forming the British Empire. 
{Applaim.) He hoped that every man, woman and grown- 
up child would hold themselves in readiness to do this. 
He hoped they would not consider self, that they would 
not consider their salaries, trades, or eten families, their 
own bodies in the struggle which was to his mind a 
etruggle for human liberty, and therefore a struggle for 
the religion to which they might respectively belong. It 
was essentially a religious struggle— (/icor, hear)— as any 
straggle involving assertion and freedom of their conscience 
must be a religious struggle. He therefore hoped they 
would hold themselves in readiness to respond to the call 
and not listen to the advice of those who wavered, nor 
listeniito those who asked them to wait, or to those who 
might ask them to refrain from the battle. The struggle 
was one involving quite a clear issue and an incredibly 
simple one. “ Do not listen to any one," he concluded 
“ but obey your own conscience and go forward without 
thinking. Now is the time for thinking and having made 
up your minds stick^to it, even unto death.” (Applause.) 



INDIANS AND PULL CITIZEN EIGHTS 


Though Mr. Gandhi declined to participate in the Solomon 
Comniission, his demands on behalf of the South African Indians 
were never extravagant. He realised the limitations under which 
they had to labour and he defined the limits of their ambition. 
Within those limits, however, he was determined to offer resistance 
to interference. Replying to the criticisms of the Satal liercury, 
he wrote early in January 1914 : 

You imagine that a more potent reason for delaying 
thd, contemplated march is to be found in the fact that 
the nfsas of the local Indian community could not be 
relied upon to join in the resuscitation of a form of 
conflict which recoiled moat injuriously upon the Indians 
themselves. There are other inferences also you have 
drawn from the delay with which I shall not deal at 
present. I, however, assure yon that you are wrongly 
informed if you consider that the mass of the local 
Indian community is not to be relied upon to join tbe 
march if it has ever to be undertaken. On the contrary 
the difficulty to-day is even to delay it, and my co-workers 
and I have been obliged to send special messengei’s and 
to issue special leaflets in order to advise the people that 
the march must be postponed for the time being. I admit 
that speculation as to whether the mass of the local 
Indian community will or will not join the march is 
fruitless, because this will be, if it has to be, put to the 
test at n8 distant date. I give my own view in order 
that the public may not be lulled into a sense of false 
belief that the movement is confined to a few only among 
the community. « 

Tlifi chief reason, therefore, for trespassing upon 
your courtesy is to inform the South African public 
through your columns that whilst the great National 
Congress that has just closed its session at Karachi was 
•fully justified in asking, and was bonn^ to ask, for full 
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citizen rights througbout the British Dominions for all# 
the King’s subjects, irrespective of caste, colour, or 
creed, and whilst they may not and ought not to be 
bound by local considerations, we in South Africa have 
repeatedly made it clear that, as sane people, we are , 
hound to limit our ambition by local circumstances, we - 
are bound to recognise the widespread prejudice, however 
unjustified it may be and, having done so, we have 
declared — and I venture to re-declare through your 
columns — that ray co-workers and I shall not be a party 
to any agitation which has for its object the free and 
unrestricted immigration of British Indiana into the 
Union or the attainment of the political franchise in the 
near future. That these rights must come in time will, 

I suppose, be admitted by all, but when they do 
come they will not be obtained by forcing the pace, 
as passive resistance is undoubtedly calculated to do, but 
by otherwise educating public opinion, and by the Indian 
community so acq^uitting itself in the discharge of all the 
obligations that flow from citizenship of the British 
Empire as to have these rights given to them as a matter 
of coarse. Meanwhile, so far as my advice counts for 
anything, I can only suggest that the efforts of the 
Indian community should be concentrated upon gaining, 
or regaining every lost civil right or every such right 
at present withheld trom the community •, and I hold that 
even this will not happen unless we are ready to make an 
effective protest against our civil desU-uction by means of 
passive resistance, and unless through our self-suffering 
we have demonstrated to the European public that we are 
a people that cherishes its honour and self-respect 
as dearly as any people on earth. 



A TRUCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


The folloiring letter from Mr. Gandhi to the Government places- 
on record the agreement arrived at as a result of a series of 
interviews with the Minister at Pretoria. It was dated Pretoria, 
January 21, 1914: 

Before leaving for Phoenix, I venture to express my 
thanks to General Smuts for the patient and kind interviews 
that he has been pleased to grant me during this time of 
overwhelming pleasure. My countrymen will remember 
with gratitude his great consideration. 

I understand that the Minister is unable to accept 
(with regard to the Indian Inquiry Commission) either 
1. -my suggestion that a member representing Indian 
interests should be co-opted when questions of policy are 
inquired into, or 2. my suggestion that a second 
Commission with Indian representation should be 
appointed to deal with those questions only, the present 
Commission in that case becoming purely judicial, I 
submitted a third proposal also which, in view of 
the Government’s decision, I need not state here. 
Had any of my suggestions been viewed favourably 
by the Government, it would have been p:.i3siblo for my 
countrymen to assist the labours of the Commission. 
But with regard to leading evidence before this Commission 
which has a political as well as a judicial character, 
they have conscientious scruples, and these have* taken 
with them a solemn and religious form. I may state 
briefly that these scruples were based on the strong feeling 
that the Indian community should have been either 
consulted or represented where questions of policy 
were concerned. 
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The Minister, I observe, appreciates these scruples ^ 
and regards them as honourable but is unable to alter his 
decision. As, however, by granting me the recent inter- 
views, he has been pleased to accept the principle of 
consultation, it enables me to advise my countrymen not 
to hamper the labour of the Commission by any active 
propaganda and not to reader the position of the Govern- 
ment difficult by reviving passive resistance pending the 
result of the Cormuission and the introduction of legi^ation 
during the forthcoming session. 

If I am right in my interpretation of the Government’s 
attitude on the principle of consultation, it would be further 
possible for us to assist Sir Benjamin Robertson, whom the 
Viceroy, with gracious forethought, has deputed to give 
evidence before the Commission. 

A word is hero necessary on the question of allega- 
tions as to ill-treatment during the progress of the Indian 
strike in Natal, b’or the reasons above stated, the avenue 
of proving them tlirough the Commission is closed to us. 

I am personally unvilling to challenge libel proceedings 
by publishing the authentic evidence in our possession and 
would far ratiier refrain altogether from raking up old 
sores. I beg tn assure the Minister that, as passive resis- 
ters, we endeavour to avoid, as far as possible, any resent- 
ment of personal wrongs. But in order that our silence 
may not be mistaken, may I ask the Minister to recognise 
onr motive and reciprocate by not leading evidence of a 
negative character before the Commission on the allegations 
in question. 

Suspension of passive resistance, moreover, carries 
with it a prayer for the release of the passive resistance 
prisoners now aniJei-goiDg imprisonment, either in the 
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ordinary gaols or the mine compounds which might have 
been declared as such. 

Finally, it might not be out of place here to recapi- 
tulate the points on which relief has been sought. They 
are as follows : 

1. Repeal of the £3 tax in such a manner that the Indians 
relieved will occup}’ virtually the same status as the indentured 
Indians discharged under the Natal Law 25 of 1891. 

•2. The marriage question. (These two are the points, 
as I have verbally submitted which require fresh legislation.) 

3. The Cape entry question. (This requires only adminis- 
trative relief subjwit to the clear safeguards explained to the 
Minister.) 

4. The Orange Free State question. (This requires merely 
a verbal alteration in the assurance already given.) 

5. An assurance that the existing laws especially affecting 
Indiana will be administered justly with due regard to vested 
rights. 

I venture to suggest that Nos. 3, 4 and 5 present 
no special difficulty and that the needful relief may be 
now given on these points as .an earnest of the good 
intentions of the Government regarding the resident Indian 
population. 

If the Minister, as I trust and hope, views my 
submission with favour, I shall be prepared to advise my 
countrymen in accordance with the tenor of this letter. 



THE SETTLEMENT 


The pasBiug of the Indian Relief Act in July 1924, In the 
Union Honses of Parliament brought a sigh of relief to the whole 
Indian population both in South Africa ai.d In India. The 
abolition of the £3 tax, the legislation on the marriage question 
and the removal of the racial bar were distinctly to the advantage 
of the Indians and on the lines recommended by the Commission. 
But there were certain other administrative matters which were 
not included in the Belief Bill but which were of equal importance 
to constitute a complete settlement Mr. Gandhi suWitted a list of 
reforms in the desired directions which General Smuts discussed in 
a letter addressed to Mr. Gandhi under date .30th June. On the 
same day Mr. Gandhi sent the following reply ; 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of even 
date herewith setting forth the substance of the interview 
that General Smuts was pleased, notwithstanding many 
other pressing calls upon his time, to grant me on Saturday 
last. I feel deeply grateful for the patience and courtesy 
which the Minister showed during the discussion of the 
several points submitted by me. 

The passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill and this cor- 
respondence finally clo.sed that Passive Resistance .struggle 
which commenced in the September of 1906 and which 
to the Indian commtinity cost much physical suffering 
and pecuniary loss and to the Government much anxious 
thought and consideration. 

As the Minister is aware, some of my countrymen 
have trished me to go further. They are dissatisfied that 
the trade licenses laws of the different Provinces, the 
Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the 
Transvaal Law 3 of 188.5, have not been altered so as to 
give them full rights of residence, trade and ownership 
of land. Some of them are dissatisfied that full 
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wnter-provincial migration is not permitted, and some are 
dissatisfied that on the marriage question the Belief Bill 
goes no farther than it does. They have asked me that all 
the above matters might be included in the Passive 
Resistance struggle. [ have been unable to comply with 
their wishes. Whilst, therefore, they have not been 
included in the programme of Passive Resistance, it will 
not be denied that some day or other these matters will 
require further and sympathetic consideration by the 
Government. Complete satisfaction cannot be expected 
■unlil full civic righA have been conceded to the resident 
Indian population. 

I have told my couotiymen that they will have to 
exercise patience and by all honourable means at their 
disposal educate public opinion so as to enable the 
Government of the day to go further than the present 
correspondence does. I shall hope that when the 
Europeans of South Africa fully appreciate the fact that 
■now, as the importation of indentured labour from India 
is prohibited and as the Immigrants’ Regulation Act of 
* last year has in practice all but .stopped further free 
Indian immigration and that my countrymen do not 
aspire to any political ambition, they, the Europeans, 
will see the justice and indeed the necessity of my 
■countrymen being granted the rights I have just referred to. 

Meanwhile, if the generous spirit that the Government 
have applied to the treatment of the problem during the 
past few months continues to be applied, as promised in 
your letter, in the administration of the existing laws, 
I am quite certain that the Indian community throughout 
the Union will be able to enjoy some measure of peace 
and never be a source of trouble to the Gove.rBn)®nt,. 



FAREWELL SPEECH AT DURBAN 


On the eve of their departure from South Africa, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi were the recipients of Innnmerahle addreeses from 
every class of South African residents: Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Farsis and Europeans. Mr. Gandhi replied to each one of these 
addresses in suitable terms. 

On Wednesday the 18th July 1914, Mr. and Mrs. Oandni were 
entertained at a great gathering of Indian and European residents 
at the Town Hall, Durban, which was presided over by the Mayor, 
Mr. W. Holmes. Telegrams were read from* the Bishop of Natal, 
General Botha, Messrs. Smuts, Merriman, Burton, Hoskin and 
others. The Mayor and several speakers eulogised the services 
of Mr. Gandhi. 

Referring to the addresses which had been presented 
to him, he said that, while he valued them, he valued more 
the love and sympathy which the addresses had expressed. 
Ho did not know that he would be able to make adequate 
compensation. He did not deserve all the praise bestowed 
upon him. Nor did his wife claim to deserve all that had 
been said of her. Many an Indian woman had done greater 
service during the struggle than Mrs. Gandhi. He thanked 
the community on behalf of Mr. Kallenbach, who was 
another brother to him, for the addresses presented. The 
community had done well in recognising Mr. Kallenbach’s 
worth. Mr. Kallenbach would tell them that he came to 
the struggle to gain. He considered that, by taking up 
their cause, he gained a great deal in the truest sense. 
Mr. JCallenbach had done splendid work during the strike 
at Newcastle and, when the time came, he cheerfully went 
to prison, again thinking that he was the gainer and not 
the loser. Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the time of 
his arrival in 1897 when his friend Mr. Laughton had 
stood by him against the mob. He also remembered with 
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« gratefulness the action of Mrs. Alexander, the wife of the 
late Superintendent of Police in Durban, who protected 
him with her umbrella from the missiles thrown by the 
excited crowd. Referring to passive resistance, he 
claimed that it was a weapon of the purest type. It was 
not the w'eapon of the weak. It was needed, in his 
opinion, far greater courage to be a passive resister than 
a physical resister. It was the courage of a Jesus, a 
Daniel^ a Cranmer, a Latimer and a. Ridley who could go 
calmly to suffering and death, and the courage of a Tolstoy 
who dared to defy«the Czars of Russia, that stood out as 
the greatest. Mr. Gandhi said he knew the Mayor had 
received some telegrams stating that the Indians’ Relief 
■ Bill was not satisfactory. It would be a singular 
thing if in this world they would be able to get 
anything that satisfied everybody, but in the condition 
of things in South Africa at the present time, he 
was certain they could not have bad a better measure. 
“ I do not claim the credit for it,” Mr. Gandhi 
remarked. “ It is rather due to the women and young 
• people like Nagappan, Narayanasamy, and Valliammah 
who have died for the cause and to those who quickened 
the conscience of South Africa. Our thanks are due also 
to the Union Government. General Botha showed the 
greatest 'statesmanship when he said his Government 
would stand or fall by this measure. I followed the 
whole of that historic debate — historic to me, historic 
to my countrymen and possibly historic to South ..^frica 
and the world.” Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said that it was 
well known to them hoiv the Government had done justice, 
and how the Opposition had come to their assistance. 
They had also received handsome help from b.ith the 
Imperial and Indian Governments, backed by that generous 
6 
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Viceroy, Lord Hardinge. {Cheers.) The manner in which 
India, led by their great and distinguished countryman, 
Mr. Gokhale, had responded to the cry which came from 
the hearts of thousands of their countrymen in South 
Africa, was one of the results of the passive resistance 
movement and left, he hoped, no bitter traces or bitter 
memories. {Applause.) “ This assurance,” continued Mr. 
Gandhi, “ I wish to give. I go away with no jll-will 
ngainst a single European. I have received many hard 
knocks in my life, but here I admit that I have received 
those moat precious gifts from Europeans — love and 
sympathy.” {Cheers.) This settlement, he said, had 
been achieved after an eight years’ struggle. The Indians 
in South Africa had never aspired to any political ambition, 
and as regards the social question, that could never arise 
in connection with the Indians. “ I do not hold for one 
moment,” Mr. Gandhi exclaimed, “ that East and West 
cannot combine. I think the day is coming when East 
must meet West, or West meet East, but I think the social 
evolution of the West to-day lies in one channel, and that 
of the Indian in another channel. The Indians have no 
wish to-day to encroach on the social institutions of the 
European in South Africa. {Cheers.) Most Indians are 
natural traders. There are bound to be trade jealousies 
and those various things that come from competition. I 
have never been able to find a solution of this most difficult 
problem which will require the broad-mindedness and 
spirits of justice of the Government of South Africa 
to hold the balance between conflicting interests.” Refer- 
ring to his stay in South Africa, Mr. Gandhi said that he 
should retain the most sacred memories of this land. 
He had been fortunate in forming the happiest and most 
lasting friendships yith both Europeans and Indians. He 
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^ was now returning to India — a boly land sanctified by tbe 
austerities of the ages. In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi hoped 
that the same love and sympathy which had been given to 
him in South Africa might be extended to him, no matter 
in what part of the world he might be. He hoped that the 
settlement embodied in the Indians’ Belief Bill would be 
carried out in a spirit of broad-mindedness and justice in 
the adsninistration of the laws lately passed in connection 
with the affairs of the Indian community. “ Then,” added 
Mr. Gandhi, “ I think there will be no feat on the part, of 
my countrymen in their social evolution. That is one 
of the lessons of the settlement.” 



ADDRESS TO THE INDENTURED INDIANS 


The following is the text of Mr. Gandbi*s address to 
Indentured Indiana at Venilam, on the I2th July 1914 : 

Please understand, my indentured countrymen, that, it 
is wrong for you to consider that relief has been ol^tained 
because I or you have gone to gaol, but because you had 
the courage to give up your life aud sacrifice yourselves 
and in this instance I have also to te^I you that many 
causes led to this result. I have to specially refer to the 
valuable assistance rendered by tbe Hon. Senator Marshall 
Campbell. I think that your thanks and my thanks are 
due to him for his work in the Senate while the BUI was 
passing through it. The relief is of this nature : tbe £S tax 
you will not have to pay and arrears will be remitted. 
It does not mean that you are free from your present 
iodentures. You are bound to go through your present 
indentures faithfully and honestly, but when these finish 
you are just as free as any other free Indian under 
Adt 25, 1891 and can receive tlie same protection as 
set forth in that Act. Y^ou are not bound to re-indenture 
or return to India. Discharge certificates will he issued 
to you free of charge. If you want to go to India and 
return therefrom, you must first spend three years in Natal 
as free Indians. If you, being poor, want assistance to 
enable you to go to India, you can get it on application 
to the Government, but in that ease you would not be 
allowed to return. If you want to return, fight shy of this 
assistance and use your own money or borrow from your 
firiends. If you re-indenturo you come under the same 
law, namely, Act 25 of 1891. My advice to you is : Do not 
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Te-indeotore but by all means serve yonr present masters 
under the common law of the country. Now in the event 
of^any occasion arising which I hope it will not do, 

yoxi will know what is necessary. 

Victoria County has not been as free from violence 
as the Newcastle district was. You retaliated. I do not 
care whether it was under provocation or not, but you 
retaliated and have used sticks and stones, and you liave 
burnt sugar-cane. That is not passive resistance. If I 
had been in your midst, I would have repudiated you 
and allowed ratlwr my own head to be broken than 
allow a single stick or. stone to be used. Passive resist- 
ance is a more powerful weapon than all the sticks, 
stones, and gunpowder in the world. If imposed upon, 
you must suffer even unto death. That is passive 
resistance. If, therefore, I was an indentured Indian 
working for the Hon. Mr. Marshall Campbell, Mr. 
Sannders or other employer and if I found ray treatment 
not just, I would not go to the Protector — I would go to 
my roaster and ask for justice, and if he would not 
grant it, I would say that I would remaiu there withoitt 
food or drink until it was granted. 1 am quite sure that 
the stoniest heart will be melted by passive resistance. 
Let this sink deeply into yourselves. This is a sovereign 

and mosf effective remedy 

I shall now say my farewell to Verulam and you 
all. The scene before me will not fade in my memory 
be the distance ever so great. May God help you in 
your trouble ! May your own conduct be such that God 
may find it possible to help you ! 



ADDRESS TO THE TAMIL COMMUNIIT 


On the 15th July 1914, at the West-End Bioscope Hal4 ' 
Johannesburg, Mr. Gandhi addressed a meeting of the Tamil 
community, Including many ladles. , 

Mr. Gandhi said that he felt, in coming to meet 
the Tamil brothers and sisters, as if he came to meet blood 
relations. That was a sentiment which he had cherished 
now for many years and the reason was quite simple. Of 
all the different sections of the Indian community, he 
thought that the Tamil had borne the brunt *bf the 
struggle. The largest number of deaths that passive 
resistance had taken bad been sfrom the Tamil 
community. They had that morning gone to the cemetery 
to perform the unveiling ceremony in connection with the 
two memorials to a dear sister and brother. Both of 
these had been Tamils. There was Narayansamy 
whose bones lay at Delagoa Bay. He had been a Tamil. 
The deportees had been Tamils. The last to fight and 
come out of gaol had been Tamils. Those who were ruined 
hawkers were all Tamils. The majority of the passive 
resisters at Tolstoy Farm had been Tamils. On every 
side, Tamils had shown themselves to be most typical of 
the best traditions of India and by saying that he was not 
exaggerating in the slightest degree. The faith, the 
abundant faith in God, in Truth, that the Tamils had 
shown, had been one of the most sustaining forces^ through- 
out those long-drawn years. The majority of women to go 
to gaol were Tamils. The sisters who defied the autho- 
rities, to arrest them and had gone from door to door, 
from barracks to barracks at Newcastle, to ask the men to 
lay down their tools and strike work — who were they ? 
Again, Tamil sisters. Who matched among the women ? 
Tamils, of course. Who lived on a pound loaf of bread 
and an ounce of sug*? The majority were Tamils 
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though there he must give their due also to those of their 
countrymen who were called Calcutta men. In that last 
straggle they also had responded nobly but he was not 
able to say auite so nobly as the Tamils ; but they had 
certainly come out almost as well as the Tamils had, but the 
Tamils had snstained the struggle for the last eight years 
and had shown of what stuff they were made from the 
very beginning. Here in Johannesburg they were a 
handAl, and yet, even numerically, they would show, ho 
thought, the largest number who had gone to gaol again 
and again ; also if they wanted imprisonment wholesale, 
it came from the Tamils. So that be felt when he came 
to a Tamil meeting that he came to blood relations. The 
Tamils had shown so much pluck, so much faith, so much 
devotion to duty and such noble simplicity and yet had 
been so self-effacing. He did not even apeak their 
language much as he should like to be able to do so, and 
yet they had simply fought on. It had been a glorious, 
a rich experience which he would treasure to the end of 
his life. How should he explain the settlement to them? 
They did not even want it. But it he must, he could only 
tell them that all that they and theirs had fought for had 
been obtained and obtained largely through the force of 
character that they had shown ; and yet they did not 
want, they had not wanted to reap the reward except 
the reward that their own consciences would offer them. 
They had fought .for the Cape entry right for colonial 
horns. That they had got. They had fought for 
the just adiniaistration of the laws. That they had 
got. They had fought for the removal of the racial 
taint in the law with reference to the Free State. That 
they had got. The £3 tax was now a matter of the 
past. And with reference to the ^ marriage question. 
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all those dear sisters who had gone to gaol now could - 
be called the wives of their husbands, whilst but yesterday 
they might have been called so out of courtesy by a 
friend but were not so in the! eye of the law. That was 
one of the things they had fought for and had got. 
Truth was what they had been fighting for, and Truth 
had conquered — not he or they. They might fight 
to-morrow for an unrighteous thing, and as sure as fate 
they would be beaten and well-beaten. Truth was 
unconquerable, and whenever the call to duty came he 
hoped they would respond. There was™ one thing more. 
They had sometimes, as every other section of the 
community had, jealousies amongst themselves. They had 
petty jealousies not in connection with the struggle but in 
matters which had nothing to do with the struggle. All 
those petty jealousies and differences, he hoped, would go, 
and they would rise higher still in the estimation of 
themselves and of those who at all grew to know them 
and the depth of character which they had. They had 
also, as all sections of the Indian community had, not 
■only those jealousies but sometimes many bickerings 
also and petty quarrels. He felt these also should be 
removed especially from their midst, because they had 
shown themselves so fit to give themselves to the Mother- 
land. And here, of course, it was a Tamil who had 
given his four sons to be trained as servants of India. 
He hoped Mr. and Mrs. Naidn knew exactly what they 
had ^done. They had surrendered all rights to those 
children for life, and they could not possibly do anything to 
advance their material well-being but had always to 
remain servants of India. It was no joke, and yet Mr. and 
Mrs. Naidn had certainly done that. He could not appeal 
to them too strongly^ that they of all sections should ri d 
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thetnse.lyes of all those bickerings, petty jealousies end 
quarrels amongst themselves. He would also ask them 
whenever they chose a President or a Chairman to- obey 
him, to follow him, and not always listen to the views of 
this or that man. If they did that, their usefulness would 
be curtailed. And then too they should not worry if 
others and not they might reap the reward. Their 
rewai^d would be all the greater if it was not of this earth ; 
they were not fighting for material reward, and a true 
passive resister never thought of material reward. They 
should not worr/ about material prosperity but always 
have higher things before them. Then indeed they would 
be like the eleven working in the community which could 
raise the community as one to look up to. The privilege 
was certainly theirs and time also was at their disposal, 
and if they make good use of that time it would be a 
Splendid thing for the whole of South Africa and would 
certainly be a splendid thing for them ; and if he hoard 
in India that all those little things to which he had 
drawn attention had also been got rid of by the Indian 
community he would indeed be rejoiced. One thing more. 
He had known something of Madras, and how sharp 
caste distinctions were there. He felt they wonld have 
come to South Africa in vain if they were to carry those 
caste prejudices with them. The caste svstem had its 
uses but that was an abuse. I: they carried caste dis- 
tinctions to thst fatuous estee: ani drew those distinctions 
and called one anodier high an.'. low and so oa,wtho8e 
things would be their ruin. They should remember that 
they were not high csste or '..'w caste but all Indians, 
all Tamils. He said Tatziis. but that was also applicable 
to the whole Indian conttittzity. but most to them because 
most was certainly ot thesi. « 
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At Johanneiibiirg, Mi*. Gandhi was the recipient ot uumeroas 
addresses from Hindus, Parsis, Mahumedans, Europeans and other 
Important communities. Indeed every class of people and every 
Important Association presented a separate address. Mr. Gandhi 
made a touching reply to them : 

Johanaeabnrg was not a new place to him. He saw 
many friendly faces there, many who had worked with 
him in many straggles in Johannesburg. He had gone 
through mnch in life. A great deal of depression and 
sorrow had been his lot, but he had also learnt during all 
those years to lore JoLaanesburg even though it was a 
mining camp. It was in Johannesburg that he had found 
his most precious friends. It was in Johannesburg that 
the foundation for the great struggle of Passive Resistance 
was laid in the September of 1906. It was in Johannes* 
burg that he had found a friend, a guide, and a biographer 
in the late Mr. Doke. It was in Johannesburg that he 
had found in Mrs. Doke a loving sister, who had nursed 
him back to life when he had been assaulted by a country- 
man who had misunderstood his mission and who mis- 
understood what he had done. It was in Johannesburg 
that he had found a Kallenbach, a Polak, a Miss tSchlesiu, 
and many another who had always helped him and had 
always cheered him and his countrymen. Johannesburg, 
therefore, had the holiest associations of all the holy 
associations that Mrs. Gandhi and he would carry back 
to India, and, as he had already said on many another 
platform, -South Africa, next to India, would bo the 
holiest laud to him and Mrs. Gandhi and to hia 
children ; for, in spite of all the bitteruesses, it had giveni 
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them those lifeloog companions. It was in Johannesburg 
again that the European Committee had been formed 
when Indians were going through the darkest stage in 
their historj, presided over them, as it still was, by 
Air. Hosken. It was last, but not least, Johannesburg' 
that had given Valliamraa, that young girl whose picture 
rose before him even as he spoke, who had died in the 
cause of truth. Simple-minded in faith — she had not the 
knowledge that he had, she did not know what passive 
resistance was, she did not know what it was the com- 
munity would gain, but she was simply taken up with un- 
bounded enthusiasm for her people — went to gaol, came 
out of it a wreck and within a few days died. It was 
Johannesburg again that produced a Naggappan and 
Narayansamy, two lovely youths hardly out of their 
teens who also died. But both Airs. Gandhi and he stood 
living before them. He and Mrs. Gandhi had worked in 
the limelight; those others had worked behind the scenes - 
not knowing where they were going except this that what 
they were doing was right and proper and, if any praise 
was due anywhere at all, it was due to those three who 
died. They had had the name of Harbatsingb given to 
them. He (the speaker) had had the privilege of serving 
imprisonment with them. Harbatsingb was 75 years old. 
He was "an ex-indentured Indian, and when he (the speaker) 
asked him why he had come tliere, that he had gone 
there to seek his grave, the brave man replied : “ What 
does it matter ? I know what you are fighting for.^ You 
have not to pay the £S tax, but my fellow ex-indentured 
Indians have to pay that tax, and what more glorious death 
could I meet ? ” He had met that death in the gaol at 
Durban. No wonder if passive resistance had fired and. 
quickened the conscience of Sooth Africa ! 
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But, pvoeeeded Mr. Gandhi, he. concurred with Mr. 
Duncan in an article he w'rote some years ago when he 
truly analysed the struggle and said that behind that 
struggle for concrete rights lay the great spirit which asked 
for an abstract principle, and the fight which was under- 
taken in 1906, although it was a fight against a particular 
law, was 'a fight uudertaken in order to combat the spirit, 
that was seen about to overshadow the wliole of South 
Africa and to nndennine the glorious British Constitution, 
of which the Chairman had spoken so loftily that evening 
and about which he (the speaker) shared his views. It was 
his knowledge, right or wrong, of the British Constitution 
which bound him to the Empire. Tear that Constitution 
to shreds and his loyalty also would be torn to shreds. 
Keep that Constitution intact, and they held him bound 
a slave to tliat Constitution. He liad felt that the choice 
lay for himself and his fellow-countrymen between two 
courses, when this spirit was brooding over South Africa, 
either to sunder themselves from the British Constitution or 
to fight in order that the ideals ot that Constitution might be 
preserved — but ouly the ideals. Lord Ampthill had said, 
in a preface to Mr. Doha’s book, that the theory of the 
British Constitution must be preserved at any cost if the 
British Empire was to be saved from the mistakes that 
all the previous Empires had made. Practice might 
bend to the temporary aberration through which local 
circumstances might compel them to pass, it might bend 
before unreasoning or unreasonable prejudice, but theory 
once recognised could never be departed from, and this 
principle must be maintained at any cost. And it was that 
spirit which had been acknowledged now by the Union 
Government and acknowledged now nobly and loftily. The 
words that General, Smuts so often emphasised still rang, in 
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his ears. He had said : “ Gandhi, this time we want no 
misunderstanding, we want no mental or other reservations, 
let all the cards be on the table, and I want you to tell me 
wherever yon think that a particular passage or w'ord does 
not read in accordance with your own reading,” and it was 
so. That was the spirit in which he approached the nego- 
tiations. When he remembered General Smuts of a few 
years ^ago, when he told Lord Crewe that South Africa 
would not depart from its policy of racial distinction, that 
it was bound to retain that distinction, and that, therefore, 
the sting that lay in this Immigration Law would not be 
removed, many a friend, including Lord Ainpthill, asked 
whether they could not for the time being suspend their 
activity. He had said “No”. Tf they did that, it would 
undermine his loyalty, and even though he might be the 
only person he would still fight on. Lord Ampthill had 
congratulated him, and that groat nobleman bad never 
deserted the cause even when it w'as at its lowest ebb, and 
they saw the result that day. They bad not bj* any means 
to congratulate tlieraseves on a victory gained. There was 
no question of a victory gained, but the question of the 
establishment of the principle that, so far as the Union 
of Sotith Africa at least was concerned, its legislation 
would n^ver contain the racial taint, would never contain 
the colour disability. The practiei'- would certaioly he 
differeut. There was the Immigration Law. It recognised 
no racial distinctions but in practice they had arranged, 
they had given a promise that there should be no tlndue 
influx from India as to immigration. That was a concession 
to present prejudice. Whether it was right or wrong was 
not for him to discuss then. But it was the establishment 
of the principle which had made the struggle so important 
in the British Empire, and the establishment of that 
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principle which had made those sufferings perfectly justifi- 
able and perfectly honourable, and he thought that when 
they considered the struggle from tliat standpoint, it was a 
perfectly dignified thing for any gathering to congratulate 
itself upon such a vindication of the principles of the 
British Constitution. One word of caution he wished to 
utter regarding the settlement. The settlement was honour- 
able to both parties. He did vot think there was any 
room left for misunderstanding, but whilst it was final in 
the sense that it closed the great struggle, it was not final 
in the sense that it gave to Indians all that they were 
entitled to. There was still the Gold Law which had many 
a sting in it. There was still the Licensing Laws throughout 
the Union which also contained many a sting. There was 
still a matter which the colonial born Indians especially 
could not understand or appreciate, namely, the water-tight 
compartments in which they had to live ; whilst there was 
absolutely free inter-cammuaication and inter-migration 
between the Provinces for Europeans, Indians had to be 
cooped up in their respective Provinces. Then there was 
undue restraint on their trading activity. There was the 
prohibition as to holding landed property in the Transvaal, 
which was degrading, and all these things took Indians 
into all kinds of undesirable channels. These rastrictions 
would have to be removed. But for that, be thought, 
sufficient patience would have to be exercised. Time was 
now at their disposal and how wonderfully the tone 
had - been changed I And here he had been told in 
Capetown and he believed it implicitly, the spirit of 
Mr. Andrews had pervaded all those statesmen and 
leading men whom he saw. He came and went away 
after a brief period, but he certainly fired those whom 
he saw with a sense of their duty to the Empire of 
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^ which they were members. But in any ease to what- 
ever circumstances that healthy tone was due, it bad 
not escaped him. He had seen it amongst European 
friends whom he met at Capetown ; he had seen it more 
fully in Durban, and this time it had been his privilege 
to meet many Europeans who were perfect strangers 
■even on board the train, who had come smil^gly forward 
to congratulate him on what they had called a great 
victory. Everywhere he had noticed that healthy tone. 
He asked European friends to continue that activity, 
either through the European committee or through other 
channels and to give his fellow-countrymen their help 
and extend that fellow-feeling to them also, so that they 
might be able to work out their own salvation. 

I’o his countrymen he would say that they should 
wait and nurse the settlement which he considered was 
all that they could possibly and reasonably have expected, 
and that they would now live to see, with the co- 
operation of their European friends, that what was 
promised was fulfilled, that the admiuistration of the 
existing laws was just, and that vested rights were 
respected in the administration ; that after they had nursed 
these things, if they cultivated European public opinion, 
making ij possible for the Government of the day to grant a 
restoration of the other rights of which they had been 
deprived, he did not think that there need be any fear 
about the future. He thought that, with mutual co- 
operation, with mutual goodwill, with due response dh the 
part of either party, the Indian community need never be 
a som-ce of weakness to that Government or to any 
Government. On the contrary he had fall faith in hlfe 
countrymen that if they were well- treated, they would 
always rise to the oeeaaon and Gt.vemiaent of 
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the day. If they had insisted on their rights on many an 
occasion, he hoped that the European friends who were 
there would remember that they had also discharged 
the responsibilities which had faced them. 

And now it was time for him to close his remarks and 
say a few words of farewell only. He did not know 
how he could expres.s those words. The best years of 
his life had been passed in South Africa. India, ^as his- 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Gokhale, had reminded 
him, had become a strange land to him. South Africa, 
he knew, but not India. He did not know what impelled 
him to go to India, but he did know that the parting 
from them all, the parting from the European friends 
who had helped him through thick and thin, was a heavy 
blow, and one he was least able to bear, yet he knew he 
bad to part from them. He could only say farewell and 
aak them to give him their blessing, to pray for them 
that their heads might not be turned by the praise they 
had received, that they might still know how to do their 
duty to the best of their ability, that they might still 
learn that first, second, and last should be the approbation 
of their own conscience, and that then whatever might be 
due to them would follow in its own time. — Fro7n “ The 
Souvenir oj the Passive Eesistmce Movement in South 
Africa." 
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Just before leavlag South Africa, Mr. Gandhi handed to- 
Reuter's Agent at Capetown the following letter addressed to the 
Indian and European public of South Africa : 

' I would like on the eTe of my departure for India 
to say a few words to my countrymen in South Africa 
and also to the European community. The kindness- 
with which both European and Indian friends have over- 
whelmed me sends me to India a debtor to them. It 
is a debt I shall endeavour to repay by rendering in India 
what services I am capable of rendering there, and if in 
speaking about the South African Indian question I am 
obliged to refer to the injustices which my countrymen 
have received and may hereafter receive, I promise that 
I shall never wilfully exaggerate and shall state the truth 
and nothing but the truth. 

A word about the settlement and what it means. In 
my humble opinion it is the Magna Charta of our liberty 
in this land. I give it the historic name, not because it 
gives us rights which we have never enjoyed and which 
are in themselves new or striking but because it has 
come to us after eight years' strenuous sufiering that has 
involved the loss of material possessions and of precious 
lives. I call it our Magna Charta because it marks a 
change in the policy of the Government towards na and 
establishes our right not only to be consulted in matters 
affecting us but to have our reasonable wishes respected. 
It moreover confirms the theory of the British Constitution 
that there should be no legal racial inequality between 
different subjects of the Crown, no matter how much 
7 
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practice may vary according to local circumstance. Abover' 
all, the settlement may well be called our Magna Charts, 
because it has vindicated passive resistance as a lawful 
clean weapon and has given in passive resistance a new 
•strength to the community, and 1 consider it an infinitely 
superior force to that of the vote which history shows 
has often been turned against the voters themselves. 

The settlement finally disposes of all the points that 
were the subject-matter of passive resistance and in 
doing BO it breathes the spirit of justice and fair play. If 
the same spirit guides the administration^f the existing laws, 
my countrymen will have comparative peace and South 
Africa will bear little of Indian problem in an acute form. 

Some of my countrymen have protested against it. 
The number of these protestants is numerically very 
small and in influence not of great importance. They 
do not object to what has been granted but they object 
that it is not enough. It is impossible therefore to 
withhold sympathy from them. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to them and I have endeavoured to 
show to them that if we had asked for anything more it 
would have been a breach of submission made on behalf 
of the British Indians in a letter addressed to the Govern- 
ment by Mr. Oachalia during the latter part of last year 
and we should have laid ourselves open to the* charge of 
making new demands. 

But I have also assured them that the present settle- 
meikt does not preclude them from agitation as has been 
made clear in my letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
of the 16th ultimo for the removal of other disabilities 
which the community will still sufifer from under the 
Gold Law, the Townships Act, the Tjaw 3 of 1885 of 
the Transvaal ai^d the Trade Licences Laws of Natal 
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%nd the Cape. The promise made by General Smuts to 
administer the existing law justly and with due regard to 
vested rights gives the community breathing time, but 
these laws are in themselves defective and can be, as 
they have been, turned into engines of oppression and 
instruments by indirect means to drive the resident 
Indian population from South Africa. The concession to 
popular prejudice in that we have reconciled ourselves to 
the almost total prohibition by administrative methods 
of a fresh influx of Indian immigrants and to the depriva- 
tion of all political power is, in my opinion, the utmost 
that could be reasonably expected from us. These two 
things being assured, I venture to submit that we are 
entitled to full rights of trade, inter-provincial migration, 
and ownership of landed property being restored in the 
not distant future. I leave South Africa in the hope that 
the healthy tone that pervades the European community 
in South Africa to-day will continue and that it will 
enable Europeans to recognise the inherent justice of our 
submission. To my countrymen I have, at various meet- 
•ings that I have addressed during the past fortnight 
attended in several cases by thousands, said : “ Nurse the 
settlement; see to it that the promises made are being 
carried out. Attend to development and progress from 
within. Uealously remove all causes which we may have 
given for the rise and growth of anti-Indian prejudice or 
agitation and patiently cultivate and inform European 
opinion so as to enable the Government of the day ^nd 
Legislature to restore to us our rights. ” It is by mutual co- 
operation and goodwill that the solution of the balance of 
the pressing disabilities which were not made points for 
passive resistance may be obtained in the natural course 
and without trouble or agitation in an acute form. 
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The presence of a large indentured and ex-indentured' 
Indian population in Natal is a grave problem. Compulsory 
repatriation is a physical and political impossibility^ 
voluntary repatriation by way of granting free passages 
and similar inducements will not, as my experience 
teaches me, be availed of to any appreciable extent. 
The only real and effective remedy for the great State 
to adopt is to face responsibility fairly and squarely, 
to do away with the remnant of the system of indenture 
and to level up this part of the population and make 
use of it for the general welfare 5F the Union. Men 
and women who can effectively strike in large bodies, 
who can for a common purpose suffer untold hardships, 
who can, undisciplined though they are, be martyrs for 
days without police supervision and yet avoid doing 
any damage to property or person, and who can in 
times of need serve their King faithfully and capably, 
as the ambulance corps raised at the time of the late 
War and which had among other classes of Indians 
nearly 1,500 indentured Indians bore witness, are surely 
people who will, if given ordinary opportunities in life, " 
form an honourable part of any nation. 

If any class of persons have special claim to be 
considered, it is these indentured Indians and their 
children to whom South Africa has become either a land 
of adoption or of birth. They did not enter the Union 
as ordinary free immigrants but they came upon invitation, 
and indeed even after much coaxing by agents of South 
African employers of this class of labour. In this 
letter 1 have endeavoured as accurately and as fairly as 
is in my power to set forth the Indian situation and the 
extraordinary courtesy, kindness and sympathy that 
have been shown to mo during the past month by so 
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*tnany European friends. The frankness and generosity 
with which General Smuts, in the interview that he was 
pleased to grant me, approached the questions at issue 
and the importance that so many distinguished members 
of both Houses of Parliament attached to the Imperial 
aspect of the problem, give me ample reason for believing 
that my countrymen who have made South Africa their 
homes will receive a fairly full measure of justice and 
will be enabled to remain in the Union with self-respect 
and dignity. 

Finally, in bidding good-bye to South Africa, I 
would like to apologise to so many friends on whom I 
have not been able, through extreme pressure of work, 
to call personally. I once more state that though I have 
received many a hard knock in my long stay in this 
country, it has been my good fortune to receive much 
personal kindness and consideration from hundreds of 
European friends, well-wishers and sympathisers. I 
have formed the closest friendships which will last 
for ever for this reason and for many similar reasons 
’ which I would love to reduce to writing but tor fear of 
trespassing unduly upon the courtesy of the press. This 
sub-Gontinent has become to me a sacred and dear land 
next only to my Motherland. I leave the shores of South 
Africa with a heavy heart and the distance that will now 
separate me from South Africa will but draw me closer 
to it and its welfare will always be a matter of great 
concern and the love bestowed upon me by my countrymen 
and the generous forbearance and kindness extended to me 
by the Europeans will ever remain a most cherished 
treasure in my memory. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi left ior London In July 1914. On their 
arrival In England, they were welcomed at a great gathering of 
British and Indian friends and admirers at the Hotel Cecil on 
August 8. Letters of apology were received from the Prime 
Minister, the Marquis of Crewe, Earl Roberts, Lords Gladstone, 
Curaon, Lomington, Ampthill, Harris, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, 
Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The 
Reception was arranged by the Hon. Mr. Bhnpendranath Basu, the 
Bt. lion. Mr. Ameer AH and others who spoke on the occasion. 

On the 14th August soon after the declaration of War, 
Mr. Gandhi with 50 other Indians resident in London addressed a 
communication to Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, 
offering his services to the authorities. Mr. Gandhi organised the 
Indian Field Ambulance Corps with the help of leading Indians in 
England ; but he fell ill and was nursed back to health by Mrs. 
Roberts, wife of Mr. Charles Roberts, the then Under-Secretary of 
State for India. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi then left tor India and arrived In Bombay 
on the 9th January 1915. On the 12th a representative gathering 
.of Bombay citizens assembled at Mount Petit to give them a 
ffttlng reception when the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta proposed 
the toast of the guests in a speech of moving eloquence. Sir 
Pherozeshah ob.served : “For the last few years the whole country 
has resounded with the tale of his (Gandhi's) great deeds and his 
trials, his courage and his high moral qualities, his labours and his 
sufferings in the cause of the Indians in South Africa, In enabling 
them to assert and to maintain their prestige, their honour and their 
self-respect ”. “ It is enough, ” he went on to say, “ if I tell you that 
we all regard Mr. Gandhi as a hero in the cause ot Indian 
independence.’’ “ We are therefore proud of Mr. Gandhi and,” he 
continued, “I will take leave to say that we are prouder still of her 
who ever stood by him In his trials and in bis privations,— I mean 
Mrs. Gandhi, the heroine of South Africa." In March, Mr. Gandhi 
visited Calcutta a, -id though mindful of “the command of his 
Guru the late Mr. Gokhale that tor some time he should keep 
hie ears open but his mouth shut, ” be gave expression to views 
which have since become thoroughly characteristic of him. 
Addressing the students of Calcutta with the Hon. Mr. Lyon in the 
chair, he told them that “pollrtes should not be divorced from 
religion ”. He was there to tell them, he said, that if he was for 
sedition he must speak out sedition and think loudly and take the 
consequences. “ It would then clear the atmosphere ot any taint ot 
hypocrisy.’ He denounced terrorism and called the anarchists 
misguided and urged them to a frank and open avowal of their faith. 
He was not a believer In government, for he held that “ that 
government is the best that governs the least ’’. But whatever 
his personal views, secret assassinations would do no good and 
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‘he warned them to beware of “ these western methods and 
western evils Such were the teachings he Inculcated as he went 
from place to place. Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi came to Madras in April, 
where a great demonstration ot welcome was awaiting them. The 
Indian South African League organised a splendid reception In 
their honour and at a great meeting held at the Victoria Public 
Hall on the 21st April 1915 with Dr. Sir S. Subrahmanla Iyer 
In the chair, a welcome address was read on behalf of the League 
by its Secretary, Mr. G. A. Natesan. Replying to the address,. 
Mr. Gandhi said : 

Mr. Oliairman and Friends, — On behalf of my wife 
and myself I am deeply grnteful for the great honour that 
you here in Madras, and may I say, this Presidency, have 
done to tts and ^he affection that has been lavished 


upon us in this great and enlightened — not benighted — 
Presidency. 

If there is anything that we have deserved, as has 
been stated in this beautiful address, I can only say I lay 
it at the feet of my Master under whose inspiration I have 
been working all this time under exile in South Africa. 
{Hear, hear.) In so far as the sentiments expressed in this- 
address are merely prophetic, Sir, [ accept them as a bless- 
ing and as a prayer from you and from this great meeting, 
that both my wife and I myself may possess the power, the 
inclination and the life to dedicate whatever we may 
develop in this sacred land of ours to the service of the 
Motherland. {Cheers.) It is no wonder that w e have come- 
to Madras. As my friend, Mr. Natesan, will perhaps tell 
you, we have been overdue and we have neglected Madras. 
But we have done nothing of the kind. We know that 
we had a corner in your hearts and we know that you- 
will not misjudge us if we did not hasten to Madras 
before going to the other presideneies and to other 
towns But, Sir, if one-tenth of the langu- 


age that has been used in this address is deserved by 
us, what language do you propose to use for those who 
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bave lost their lives and therefore finished their work on • 
behalf of your suffering countrymen in South Africa? 
'What language do you propose to use for Nagappan and 
Narayansamy, lads of seventeen or eighteen years 
who braved in simple faith all the trials, all the sufferings 
and all the indignities for the sake of the honour of the 
Motherland. (Cheers.) What language do you propose to 
use with reference to Valtiamma, that sweet girl of 
seventeen years who was discharged from Mantzburg 
prison, skin and bone, suffering from fever to which she 
succumbed after about a month's time. ^Cries 0/ "SJiotne ”.) 

It was the Madrassis who of all the Indians were 
singled out by the great Divinity that rules over us for 
this great work. Do you know that in the great city of 
Johannesburg, the Madrassis look on a Madrassi as 
dishonoured if he has not passed through the jails once or 
twice during this terrible crisis that your countrymen in 
South Africa went through during these eight long years ? 
You have said that I inspired these great men and women, 
but I cannot accept that proposition. It was they, the 
simple-minded folk who worked away in faith never 
expecting the slightest reward, who inspired me, who kept 
me to the proper level, and who inspired me by their great 
sacrifice, by their great faith, by tbeir great trust in the 
great God, to do the work that I was able to do. '(Cheers.) 

It is my misfortune that my wife and I have been obliged 
to work in the limelight and you have magnified out of ail 
proportion {cries of “ No ? No ?”) this little work we have 
been able to do. Believe me, my dear friends, that if 
yon consider, whether in India or in South Africa, it is 
possible for us, poor mortals — the same individuals, the 
same stuff of which you are made — if you consider that 
it is possible for us to do anything whatsoever without 
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'your assistance and without your doing the same 
■thing that we would be prepared to do, you are lost and 
we are also lost and our services will be in vain, I do not 
for one moment believe that the. inspiration was given by 
ns. The inspiration was given by them to us and we were 
able to be interpreters between the powers who called 
themselves the Governors and those men for whom redress 
was so necessary. We were simply links between those 
two parties and nothing more. It was my duty, having 
■received the education that was given to me by my 
parents to interpretewhat was going on in our midst to 
those simple folk and they rose to the occasion. They 
realised the might of religious force and it was they 
who inspired us, and let them who have finished their 
work and who have died for you and me, let them inspire 
you and us. We are still living and who knows whether 
the devil will not possess ns to-morrow and we shall not 
forsake the post of duty before any new danger that may 
face us. But these three have gone for ever. 

An old man of 75 from the United Provinces, 
Harbart Singh, has also joined the majority and died in 
jail in South Africa, and he deseiwed the crown that you 
would seek to impose upon us. These young men deserve 
all the adjectives that you have so affectionately but 
blindly lavished upon us. It was not only the Hindus 
who struggled but there were Mahomedans, Farsis and 
Christians, and almost every part of India was represented 
in the struggle. They realised the common danger and 
they realised also what their destiny was as Indiana and 
it was they, and they alone, who matched the soul- forces 
.against the physical forces. (Loud applause.) 



THE INDIAN SOUTH AFRICAN LEAGUE 


At the General Meetinfr of the Indian South African League, 
held at the premiaea of Meaara. Q. A. Nateaan & Go., Madraa, on 
Friday, May 7, 1915, with Dewan Bahadur M. Andinarayaiia lyah 
In the chair, Mr. G. A. Nateaan, one of the .Tolot Secretaries, 
presented a statement of accounts of the League and wound 'up 
by urging that the balance of the League's Fund might be landed 
over to iSr. Gandhi who had undertaken to look after the interests 
of the South Africa returned Indians and their dependents. The 
resolution was unanimously passed. Mr. Gandhi in the course of 
his reply made a brief statement and said : * 

The passive resistance .struggle started with the 
Asiatic struggle in the Transvaal in 1906. As it went on 
stage after stage, it owing to the exigencies of the case 
and as a matter of course expanded and embraced the 
following further points, ©is., (1) the removal of racial 
disability in the immigration legislation of the Union of 
South Africa ; (2) the restoration of the status of Indian 
wives whether married in accordance with Hindu or 
Mahomedan religious rites as it originally existed before 
what was known in South Africa as the Scarle Judgment ; 
(3) repeal of the annual £3 tax which was payable by 
every ex-indentured Indian, his wife and his children — 
male and female — ^malcs after reaching 16 years, females 
after reaching 12, if they decided to settle in the province 
of Natal as free men ; (4) just administration of existing 
laws specially affecting British Indians with due regard 
to vested rights. All these points were completely gained 
under the Settlement of last year and they have been 
embodied so far as legislation was necessary in what was 
known as the Indian Relief Act and otherwise in the. cor- 
respondence that took place between General Smuts and 
himself immediately after the passing of the Act referred 
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to. Such being the case and as the Indian South Africau 
League was formed solely for the purpose of assisting the 
struggle it could well dissolve itself. Mr. Gandhi referred 
also to the administration of the funds that were sent to 
him from India and other parts of the Empire. He said 
that, .It every stage of the struggle, a complete statement of 
income and expenditure was published. 

ht- Gandhi then informed the meetin? that there 
were nearly 30 passive resisters including their families 
in India who were to be supported. These included the 
widows and children of the two men who were shot in 
the course of the struggle. He therefore sargested that 
the small balance which was still with the Indian South 
African League might well be devoted to their assistance. 
Mr, Gandhi desired to take the opportunity to express 
the thanks of the South African Indians for the great 
and valuable assistance it had rendered to them during 
the most critical times of the struggle. He was not 
going to mention any names but he felt it his duty to 
convey in person as the interpreter of the wishes of 
many Ti'ansvaal deportees who were in Madras in 
1909 of their heartfelt thanks to Mr. Natesan for the 
devotion which he displayed in looking after their interest 
during tl^eir exile in India. He was glad he was able to 
convey in person his grateful thanks to the Chairman and 
the Members of the League for the moral and material 
support they had rendered to their cause. 



RBCIPEOCirY BETWEEN INDIA. AND THE 
DOMINIONS 


At the Madras Provincial Conference held at Nellore in Jnne 
1915, Mr. 6. A. Mateaan moved a resolution thanking Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi for the invaluable services they had rendered^ito the 
Motherland by their heroic struggle in South Africa. Mr, Gandhi, 
in acknowledging the thanks of the Conference, spoke as follows : 

In so far as sentiment enters into Ihe claims of India 
with regard to the status of Indians in the Empire, it 
-seems possible that by a measure of reciprocal treat- 
ment as between India and the Dominions this difficulty 
could be surmounted. Given an outlet for Indian emigrants 
in East Africa, it ought not to be beyond the powers of 
statesmanship to arrange that India should have the power 
to exclude white men of the working class just as the 
Dominions exclude Indians. Or rather it might be arranged 
that the number of Indians to be admitted to any one of 
the white States of the Empire should bear a relative pro- 
portion to the white population of the State. As a matter 
of fact, if the proportion agreed on is to avoid the necessity 
for removing some of the Asiatics now in the Dominions, 
it will have to be something like twice as greaf as the 
number of the whites in India in relation to the total popu- 
lation. The existing white community in India, inclusive of 
troops, boars the proportion of about 1 : 2,002 of the native 
population. In Canada there are now about 3,000 Indians 
in a total population of 8,000,000. A 1 : ratio 1,000 as 
suggested would therefore permit the Indian colony in 
Canada to be increased by about 5,000. In Australia 
there are rather more than 5,000 Indians, and under 
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5,000,000 white men at present, but the excess over the 
1 : 1,000 ratio is trifling. In New Zealand where there 
are about 1 : 250 Indians, this ratio is almost exactly 
conformed to by the existing situation. South Africa 
presents a difliculty since the South African Indians already 
exceed a proportion of 1 to 10 of the white residents. 
But South Africa differs from its sister Dominions since 
it is the only one which has a native population of more 
than negligible size. The Indian section of the composite 
racial problem presented by the Union might perhaps- 
be adjusted somewhat by offering inducements to South 
African Indians to transfer themselves to East Africa. The 
conferring of full political rights on the small Indian- 
communities domiciled in the Dominions would then be 
the only step necessary to meet every legitimate aspiration 
of Indians for equality of treatment and the recognition o5 
their claims as British snbjects. 



INDIAN AND EUROPEAN EMIGRANrS 


Mr. Gandhi, in moving the resolution on India and the 
-ColonieB at the Bombay Congress ot 1915, said : 

Mr. President and Friends, — the Resolution that 

stands in my name reads thus : 

The Congress regrets that the existing laws affecting Indians In 
South Africa and Canada have not, in sgjte of the liberal and 
imperialistic declarations of colonial statesmen, been justly and 
equitably administered, and this Congress trusts that the self- 
governing colonies will extend to the Indian emigrants equal 
rights with European emigrants and that the Imperial Government 
will use all possible means to secure the rights which have been 
hitherto unjustly withheld from them, thus causing widespread 
dissatisfaction and discontent. 

Friends, — It is an irony of fate that whilst this vast 
assembly will be regretting the hostile attitude that has 
been adopted by the Self-Governing Colonies, a contin- 
gent of your countrymen formed in South Africa will be 
nearing the theatre of war in order to help the sick and^ 
the wounded, and I am in possession of facts in connec- 
tion with this contingent formed in South Africa which 
shows that it is composed ot the middle classes which, in 
accordance with the Times of India, are going to form 
the future self-governing nation. Those men are drawn 
from ex-indentured Indians and their children, from the 
petty hawkers, the toilers, the traders, and yet the colo- 
nies do not consider it necessary to alter their attitudes 
nor do I see the logic in altering their policy. It is the 
fashion now-s-days to consider that because our humble 
share in not being disloyal to the Government at the 
present juncture, we are entitled to the rights which have 
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‘been hitherto withheld from us as if those rights were 
withheld because our loyalty was suspected. No, my 
'friends, if they hare been withheld from us, the reasons 
are different and those reasons will hare to be altered. 
They are due, some of them to undying prejudices, to 
-economic causes and these will hare to be examined ; but 
-prejudice will hare to be cut down. And what are the 
hardships that our countrymen are labouring under in 
South .Africa, in danada, and the other self-goreming 
colonies ? In South Africa the Settlement of 1914 secures 
what the passire reneters were fighting for and nothing 
more, and they were fighting for the restoration of legal 
equality in connection with emigrants from British- India 
and nothing more. 

That legal equality has been restored but the domestic 
troubles still remain and if it was not the custom 
unfortunately inherited for the last forty years that the 
predominant language in this assembly should be English, 
our Madras friends will hare taken good care to hare 
learnt one of the northern vernaculars and then there are 
•men enough in South Africa who would tell you about 
the difficulties that wo have to go through even now in 
South Africa in connection with holding landed property, 
in couueetion with men who having been once domiciled 
in South Africa return to South Africa, their difficulties 
in connection with the admission of children, their diffi- 
culties in connection with holding licenses of trade. These 
are, if I may so call them, bread and butter difficulties. 
There are other difficulties which I shall not enumerate 
' just now. In Canada, it is not possible for these members 
of the Sikhs who are domiciled there to bring their wives 
and their children. (On'es of “ Shame, Shame’'.) The law is 
-the same but administration is widely unequal, so unequal 
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that they cannot bring their wives and children, and t 
law or the administration still remains the same in sp: 
of declarations about justice and what not, in view 
the hostilities and in view of the splendid aid whii 
India is said to have rendered to the Empire. How a 
these difficulties to be met. I do not intend to go in' 
details, but the Congress proposes that this difficulty ca*i 
be met by an appeal to the sense of justice of thi 
colonial statesmen and by an appeal to the *Imperia 
Government. I fear that the Congress can only do this 
but the resolution so far as it goej in one respect is 
inadequate to the occasion. Lord Hardinge only a few 
months ago made a fervent appeal to Indian publicists 
and to Indian public statesmen for helping him to an 
honourable solution which will retain the dignity of India 
at the same time, not because of any trouble to the sel 
governing colonies. Lord Hardinge is still waiting for a. 
answer, that answer is not supplied by the Congress not 
can it be by the Congress ; it is to be supplied by ai 
association of the specialists if I may so call them. The 
Congress has given them the lead, and it is for these 
associations to frame the details in which they will have to 
examine the rival claims and to offer to Lord Hardinge t 
solution which shall be saturated with 'details, a solutioi 
which will satisfy the Colonial Governments as Veil as thi 
Indian people and will not take sway anything whatsoeve 
from the just demands that this resolution makes. Wit' 
these words I have much pleasure in proposing thi 
resolution. 



INDENTURED LABOUR 


ri The following la a pToaonncement made by Mr. Gandhi during- 
^le strenuouB agitation made throughout India in the early part 
-ef 1917 lor the complete abolition of indenture : 

There is no doubt that we are engaged in a severe 
straggle for the preservation of our honour and that, if 
we do nit take care, the promise made by Lord Hardinge 
that indentured labour should soon be a thing of the past 
may be reduced to nullity. The Viceregal pronounce- 
ment just made seems to set at rest one fear that the 
system may be prolonged for a farther period of five 
years which, as Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar showed at 
Poona, would in reality mean ten years. We are 
thankful to Lord Chelmsford for his assurance. And we 
Ure thankful, too, to that good Englishman, Mr. C. F. 
jAndrews, for the lead that be gave us in the matter. So 
soon as he gained the information from Fiji that five years’ 
extension was taken by the planters of those lands as a 
•settled fact, he forsook his sick-bed and his rest at Shanti 
Niketan and sounded for us the call of duty. 

But if one cloud that threatened to destroy our hopes 
iseems to have disappeared, another equally dangerous 
i.ooms on fhe horizon. The conditions of abolition, as 
iitated by Lord Hardinge last March, are these : 

( On bebalt of Hla Majesty’s Government, he the Secretary 
if State has asked us, however, to make it clear that the ezist- 
‘hg system of recruiting must be maintained until new conditions 
linder which labour should not be permitted to proceed to the 
.colonies should have been worked out in conjunction with the 
Colonial Office and the Crown Colonies concerned ; until proper 
safeguards in the colonies should have been provided and 
until they should have had reasonable time to adjust themselves to 
the change, a period which must necessarily depend on circum- 
stances and condlUons imperfectly known at present. 

8 
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Those of us who know anythiug of the system knew 
that it was well-high impossible to find new conditions 
which would be economically sound for the planters and 
morally sound for us. We felt that the Government would 
soon find this out for themselves and that, in view of Lord 
Hardinge’s whole-hearted disapproval of the system, his 
view of the nearness of the end would coincide with her 
own. But now a different situation faces us. Nearly a 
year has gone by and we discover that the planter* of Fiji 
have been led to believe that they will have five years more 
of the system and at the end of it jiew conditions may 
after all be a change in name but not in substance. Let 
Mr. Bonar Law’s despatch speak for itself. Writing under 
date March 4, 1916, to the Acting Governor of Fiji, 
he says ; 

The Secretary of State for India is satisfied that it would not 
be possible for the Ooverninent of India to coutiiiue to defeat by a 
bare official majority resolutions in their Legislative Council, 
urging the abolition of indenture; that in his opinion the strong 
and universal feeling in India on this subject makes It a question 
of urgency and that he has accepted the conclusion that Inden- 
tured emigration must be abolished. 

He then proceeds : 

Though, from the point of view of the Colonies concerned, 
the decision which the Indian Government and the Secretary of State 
for India have taken is to be regretted, I recognise that the final 
decision upon this question must rest with the Indian Government. 

Thus the humanities of the question *are tacitly 
supposed to be no concern of the colonies. 

Now mark this significant paragraph culled from 
the same illuminating despatch : 

I have, therefore, agreed to the appointment of an inter- 
departmental committee to consider what system should be sub- 
stituted for the system of indenture should be allowed for a farther 
period of five years and shonid cease at the end of that period. 

. . . The Secretary of State for India is anxious that the change 
ot system should be brought about with as little disturbance as 
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possible to the economic interests of the colonies and that he has 
made it clear that the existing system must be maintafned until a 
properly safeguarded system has been devised. 

Mr. Andrews has been twitted for having referred to 
the five years’ extension. Let his critics explain away 
Mr. Bonar Law’s emphatic pronouncement published in the 
Fiji newspapers. What with the official statement and 
the Secretary of State for India’s solicitude for the 
economic interests of the planters, onr cause may easily 
be lost if we are found un watchful. 

In the light of the Viceregal speech and Mr. Bonar 
Law’s despatch, our duty seems to be clear. We must 
strengthen the Government’s hands where necessary and 
even stimulate their activity so that this inter-depart- 
mental committee is not allowed to frustrate our hopes. 
It is a body wherein the influence of the Crown Colonies 
and the Colonial Office will be preponderant. It is a body 
which has to find a substitute which would be acceptable 
to us. As 1 hold, it will be a vain search if the mere 
well-being of the labourer is to be the primary considera- 
* tion. But if the planters can have their own way, we 
know that they will urge an impossible substitute and, 
in the event of its rejection by us, they will, in accordance 
with Mr. Bonar Law’s despatch, claim continuance of 
recruiting 'under indenture. It must therefore be clearly 
understood that the onus of producing an acceptable sub- 
stitute rests with them and not with us. They have had 
more than a year already. Lord Hardinge's despatch 
urging total abolition is dated the 15th October 1915. The 
committee is to sit in May next. This period for finding 
a substitute is long enough in all conscience. Either 
Mr. Andrews’ harrowing picture of the conditions of life ki 
Fiji is true or it is untrue. We believe it to be true and 
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it has never been serionslj attacked. And in waiting for 
over a year, we shall have waited almost beyond the point 
of endurance. Substitute or no substitute, we are entitled 
for the sake of our own honour and reputation and indeed 
that of the Empire to the unconditional abolition of this 
last Vemnant of slavery. Natal stopped the system without 
the provision of a substitute. Mauritius has done likewise. 
The Johannesburg mines survived not only the shock of 
an abrupt termination of Chinese labour but the withdrawal 
of every Chinese labourer from the country as fast as 
transport could be got ready. * 

Capital is both bold and timid. If only we shall do 
our duty, if only the Government of India will steel their 
hearts against the blandishments of the Fijian and West 
Indian planters, there is no doubt that these people will 
know how to save millions without India’s having to go 
to their rescue. 



INDIAN COLONIAL EMIGRATION 


The folio vriag; article waa pablished In the Indian Remett 
for September 1917 : 

I have carefully read the teaolution issued at Simla 
by the Goverument af India on the 1st instant, embody- 
ing th% report of the Inter-Departmental Conference 
recently held in London. It trill be remembered that this 
was the conference ceferred to in the Viceregal speech of 
last year at the opening of the sessions of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. It will be remembered, too, that 
this was the conference which Sir James Meston and Sir 
S. P. Sinha were to have attended but were unable to 
attend owing to their having returned to India before the 
date of the meeting of the conference. It is stated in the 
report under discussion that these gentlemen were to 
discuss the question of emigration to certain English 
colonies informally with the two Secretaries of State, i.e., 
the Secretary of State for India and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Lord Islington, Sir A. Steel 
Maitland and Messrs. Soton, Grindle, Green and Mae- 
aaughton constituted the Conference. To take the word- 
ing of tlft Resolution, this Conference sat “ to consider 
the proposals for a new assisted system of emigration to 
British Gniana, Trinidad, Jamaica and Fiji’’. The public 
should therefore note that this assisted emigration is to 
be confined only to the four Crown Colonies mentioned 
and not to the Self-Governing Colonies of South Africa, 
Canada or Australia, or the Crown Colony of Mauritius. 
What follows will show the importance of this distinction. 
It is something to be thankful for, that “ the Government of 
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India have not yet considered the report and reserved judg- 
ment on all the points raised in it”. This is as it should 
be on a matter so serions as this and one which only last 
year fairly convulsed the whole of India and which has in 
one shape or another agitated the country since 1895. 

The declaration too that “ His Majesty’s Government 
in agreement with the Government of India have decided 
that indentured emigration shall not be re-opened ” is wel- 
come as is also the one that “ no free emigrants *can be 
introdnced into any colony until all Indian emigrants 
already there have been released from existing indentures”. 

In spite however of so much in the report that 
fills one with gladness, the substantive part of it which sets 
forth the scheme which is to replace indentured emigration 
is so far as one can judge, to say the least of it, disappoint- 
ing. Stripped of all the phraseology under which the 
scheme has been veiled, it is nothing less than a system of 
indentured emigration, no doubt on a more humane basis 
and safeguarded with some conditions beneficial to the 
emigrants taking advantage of it. 

The main point that should be borne in mind is that 
Conference sat designedly to consider a scheme of emigra- 
tion not in the interests of the Indian labourer but in 
those of the Colonial employer. The new system 
therefore is devised to help the colonies Concerned. 
India needs no outlet at any rate for the present 
moment for emigration outside the countiy. It is debat- 
able whether in any event the four colonies will be the 
most suitable for Indian colonisation. The best thing 
therefore that can happen from an Indian stand-point is 
that there should be no assisted emigration from India of 
any type whatsoever. In the absence of any such 
assistance, emigration will have to be entirely free and at 
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the risk and expense of the emigrant himself. Past 
experience shows that, in that event, there will be very 
little voluntarjf emigration to distant colonies. In the 
report, assisted emigration means, to use a mild expression, 
stimulated emigration ; and surely with the industries of 
India crying out for labour and with her legitimate 
resources yet undeveloped, it is madness to think of 
providing a stimulus for the stay-at-home Indian to go out 
of Indij. Neither the Government nor any voluntary 
agency has been found capable of protecting from ill-usage 
the Indian who emigrates either to Burma or Ceylon 
much less can any such protection avail in far-ofif Fiji or 
the three other colonies. I hope that leaders of public 
opinion in India will therefore take their stand on the one 
impregnable rook of not wanting any emigration whatso- 
ever to the colonies. It might be argued that we, as s 
component part of the Empire, are bound to consider the 
wants of our partners, but this would not be a fair plea to 
advance so long as India stands in need of all the labour 
she can produce. If therefore India does not assist the 
•colonies it is not because of want of will but it is due to 
want of ability. An additional reason a politician would 
be justified in using is that, so long as India does not in 
reality occupy the position of an equal partner with the 
colonies anil so long as her sons continue to be regarded 
by Englishmen in the colonies and English employers even 
nearer home to be fit only as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, no scheme of emigration to the colonies can be 
morally advantageous to Indian emigrants. If the badge 
of inferiority is always to be worn by them, they can never 
rise to their full status and any material advantage 
they will gain by emigrating can therefore be of 
no consideration. 
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Bat let us for the moment consider the new system. 

“ The system,” it is stated, “ to be followed in fature will 
be one of aided emigration and its object will be to 
encourage the settlement of Indians in certain colonies 
after a probationary period of employment in those 
colonies to train and fit them for life and work there and 
at the same time to acquire a supply of the labour essential 
to the well-being of the colonists themselves.” So the 
re-settlement is to be conditional on previous employment 
under contract and it will be seen in the course of our 
examination that this contract is to be just as binding as the 
contracts used to be under indenture. The report has the 
following humorous passage in it : “ He will be in no 

way restricted to service under any particular employer 
except that for his own protection a selected employer 
will be chosen for him for the fiirst six months.” This 
has a flavour of the old indentured system. One of the 
evils complained of about that systetn was that the 
labourer was assigned to an employer. He was not free 
to choose one himself. Under the new system, the 
employer is to be selected for the protection of the labourer.' 
It is hardly necessary for .me to point out that 
the would-be labourer will never be able to feel the 
protection devised for him. The labourer is further “ to be 
encouraged to work for his first three years in Agricultural 
industries by the offer, should he do so, of numerous and 
important benefits subsequently as a colonist”. This is 
another inducement to indenture and 1 know enough of 
such schemes to be able to assure both the Government 
and Public that these so-called inducements in the hands 
of clever manipulators become nothing short of methods 
of compulsion in respect of innocent and ignorant Indian 
labourers. It is due to the framers of the scheme that 
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T should draw attention to the fact that they have avoided 
all criminal penalties for breach of contract. In India 
itself if the scheme is adopted, we are promised a revival 
of the much-dreaded depots and emigration agents, all 
no doubt on a more respectable basis but still of the 
same type and capable of untold mischief. 

The rest of the report is not likely to interest the 
public, but those who wish to study it will, I doubt not, 
come to the conclusion to which I have been driven, 
that the framers have done their best to strip the old 
system of many of the abuses which had crept into it, but 
they have not succeeded in placing before the Indian 
public an acceptable scheme. I hold that it was an 
impossible task. The system of indenture was one of 
temporary slavery ; it was incapable of being amended, 
it should only be ended and it is to be hoped that India 
■will never consent to its revival in any shape or form. 



ADVICE TO SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 


In spite of his multifarious actiirities in India, Mr, Gandhi seldom 
forgot the scene of his early labours. His South African friends 
and fellow-workers are always dear to him. In a commnnication 
to the Indian Opinion, he wrote under date 15th December, 1917 : 

When I left South Africa I had fully intended to 
write to my Indian and English friends there from*time to 
time, but I found my lot in India to be quite different from 
what I had expected it to be. I had hoped to be able 
to have comparative peace and leisure but I have been 
irresistibly drawn into many activities. I hardly cope 
with them and local daily correspondence. Half of my 
time is passed in the Indian trains. My South African 
friends will, I hope, forgive me for my apparent neglect of 
them. Let me assare them that not a day has passed but 
I have thought of them and their kindness. South African 
associations can never be effaced from my memory. 

You will not now bo surprised when I tell you that 
it was only to-day that I learnt from Indian Opinion to 
hand about the disastrous floods. During my travels I 
rarely read newspapers and I have time merely to glance 
at them whilst I am not travelling. I write this to tender 
my sympathy to the sufferers. My imagination enables 
me to draw a true picture of their sufferings. They make 
one thing of God and His might and the utter evanescence 
of this life. They ought to teach us ever to seek His. 
protection and never to fail in the daily duty before us. 
In the Divine account-books only our actions are noted, not 
what we have read or what we have spoken. These and 
similar reffections fill my soul for the moment and I wish 
to share them with the sufferers. The deep poverty that 
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I experience in this country deters me even from thinking 
of financial assistance to be sent for those who have been 
rendered homeless. Cren one pie in this country counts. 
I am at this very moment living in the midst of thousands 
who have nothing but roasted pulse or grain flour mixed 
with water and salt. We here therefore can only send 
the sufferers an assurance of our heartfelt grief. 

I hope that a determined movement will be set on 
foot to reuder illegal residence on flats exposed to visita- 
tions of death-dealing floods. The poor will, if they can, 
inhabit even such sitas regardless of consequences. It is- 
for the enlightened persons to make it impossible for them 
to do so 

I note, too, that our people in South Africa are not 
yet free from difficulties about trade licences and leaving 
eertifioates. My Indian experience has confirmed the 
opinion that there is no remedy like passive resistance 
against such evils. The community has to exhaust 
milder remedies but I hope that it will not allow the 
sword of passive resistance to get rusty. It is our duty 
whilst the terrible War lasts to be satisfied with petitions, 
etc., for the desired relief, but I think the Government 
should know that the community will not rest until the 
questions above mentioned are satisfactorily solved. It is 
but right thSt I should also warn the Community against 
dangers from within. I hear from those who return from 
South Africa that we are by no means free of those 
who are engaged in illicit trafinc. We who seek justice 
must be above suspicion, and I hope that our leaders 
will not rest till they have purged the community of 
internal defects. 



RAILWAY RESTRICTIONS IN TRANSVAAL 


Writing to the Times of India on June 2, 1918, Mr. Gandhi 
drew attention to the ireah disabilities imposed on Indians by 
the Union Government by the introdnction of the railway travelling 
restrictions. Mr. Gandhi, while deploring the existing colour 
prejudices, ielt bound to protest against the attempt oii.the Union 
Government to give legal recognition to the anti-colour campaign. 
We omit the long extracts from the Indian Opinion and give 
the text of Mr. Gandhi’s letter: 

I 

Sir, — I offer no apology for seeking the hospitality 
of your columns for the enclosed extracts from Indian 
Opinion. They deal with the well-being of over two lakhs 
of emigrants from India. Mr. Ahmed Mahomed Cachalia, 
the esteemed President of the British Indian Association 
of Johannesburg, has sent from that place the following 
cablegram regarding one of the matters referred to in the 
extracts : 

“ Mass meeting fifth strongly protested section nineteen, railway 
regulations. Resolved cable supporters India. Regulations impone 
statutory color-bar in regard to issue of tickets, placing in and 
removing from compartments, occupation of places on station 
platforms, empowers minor ofSoials remove without assigning 
reason. Please make suitable representations appropriate quarters. 
Community unanimous assert rights unless relief sought granted." 

Mr. Cachalia was one of the stauncliest workers 
during the passive resistance campaign that raged for 
eight years in South Africa. During that campaign he 
reduced himself to poverty and accepted imprisonment 
for the sake of India’s honour. One can, therefore, easily 
understand what is meant by the words * community 
rmanimous assert right unless relief sought granted 

It is not a threat. It is the burning cry of distress 
ielt by a community whose self-respect has been injured. 
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It is evident that the white people of South Africa 
have not been visibly impressed by the War which is 
claimed to be waged for the protection of the rights of 
weaker or minor nationalities. Their prejudice against 
colour is not restrained even by the fact that local Indians- 
have raised a volunteer bearer corps which is gallantly 
serving in East Africa with the column that was taken 
to East Africa by General Smuts. 

The problem is difficult, it is complex. Prejudices 
cannot be removed by* legislation. They will yield only 
to patient toil and education. Bnt what of the Union 
Government ? It is now feeding the prejudice by legalising 
it. Indians would have been content if the popular 
prejudice had been left to work itself out, care being 
taken to guard against violence on either side. Indians 
of South Africa could not complain even against a 
boycott on the part of the whites. It is there already. 
In social life they are completely ostracised. They feel 
the ostracism but they silently bear it. But the situa- 
tion alters when the Government steps in and gives legal 
recognition to the anti-colour campaign. It is impossible 
for the Indian settlers to submit to an insulting restraint 
upon their movements. They will not allow booking clerks 
to decide Rs to whether they are becomingly dressed. 
They cannot allow a platform-inspector to restrict 
them to a reserved part of a platform. They will 
not, as if they were ticket-of-leave men, produce their 
certificates in order to secure railway tickets. 

The pendency of the War cannot be used as an 
effective shield to cover fresh wrongs and insults. The 
plucky custodians of India’s honour are doing their share 
in South Africa. We here are bound to help them. 
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Meetings thronghont India should inform the white inhabi- 
tants of South Africa that India resents their treatment of 
her sons. They should call upon the Government of India 
and the Imperial Government to secure effective protection 
for our countrymen in South Africa. I hope that English- 
men in India will not be behindhand in lending their 
valuable support to the movement to redress the wrong. 
Mr. Cachalia’s cable is silent on the grievance disclosed in 
the second batch of extracts. It is not less serious. In 
its effect it is far more deadly. But the Community is 
hoping to right the wrong by an appeal to the highest 
legal tribunal in the Union. But really the question is 
above that tribunal. Let me state it in a sentence. A 
reactionary Attorney-General has obtained a ruling from 
the Natal Supreme Court to the effect that subjects of 
‘ Native States ’ are aliens and not British subjects and are 
therefore not entitled to* its protection so far as appeals 
under a particular section of the Immigrants Restriction 
Act are concerned. Thus if the ' local Court’s ruling is 
correct, thousands of Indians settled in South Africa will be 
deprived of the security of residence in South Africa foi" 
which they fought for eight years and which they thought 
they had won. At least a quarter of the Indian settlers of 
South Africa are subjects of the Baroda and the Kathiawar 
States. If any law considers them as aliens, surely it has 
to be altered. It is an insult to the States and their 
subjects to treat the latter as aliens. 



DISABILITIES OF TRANSVAAL INDIANS 


In 1919, the Transvaal Legislature passed laws restricting the 
then Indian traders and their snccessors to particular townships. 
The disabilities of Indian traders multiplied and became the subject 
of an acute agitation and threatened to revive passive resistance. 
On receipt of a cable early in August 1919 from the British 
Indian Association, Natal, Mr. Gandhi wrote as follows in the 
Indian Review : 

I have just reobived the following cablegram from 
Mr. Ibrahim Ismail Aswat, Chairman of the British Indian 
Association, Johannesburg : 

“ Bill assented 23rd June, promulgated 3rd instant. Restricts 
companies acquiring farther &ed properties and holding bonds as 
prior to company law. Re-affirms Gold and Townships Acts 
operating on new licencees after 1st May and restricting present 
traders and successors to particular townships. Deputation waiting 
His Excellency urging withhold assent on ground class legislation. 
Government promised another Commission during recess investigate 
Indian question throughout Union as concession to the detractors in 
Parliament. Pear further restrictive legislation. Community 
request you appeal Viceroy propose Royal Commission. India 
.representing Union local Indian interests. Convened Union Indian 
Conference 4th August, great success. Decided united action. 
Many of the associations pledged resist any cost. — Aswat." 

The cablegram bears out what I have said ia mj letter 
to Sir George Barnes’’’ aud what I said at the recent meeting 


* In the course of the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi 
and Sir George Barnes, Mr. Gandhi torote : 

“Do you know that the Indians oi South Atrica raised an ambulance 
corps which served under General Smuts in South Africa ? Is this 
new law to be their reward ? I ought not to bring In War services 
in order to secure the protection ot an elementary right which 
eonaideratlons alike of honour and justice entitle them to. I com- 
mend to your attention the report of the Select Committee of the 
Union House of Assembly. 

The Union Government, unmindful of their trust and equally 
unmfndftil of their written word, accepted the amendment 
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at Poona. The restrictiona are clear : 1. No further 
holding of landed property in the Transvaal. 2. No new 
trade licences within the area affected by the Gold Law 
and the Townships Act. 3. The present holders and their 
successors in title to be restricted as to trade to the 
townships in which they are now trading. 

As I have already remarked, this means virtual ruin 
of the Indian settlers in the Transvaal. Their only means 
of livelihood to the largest number is trade, and ttto largest 
number of Indians is to be found probably within the gold 
area. If the Act stands, they most die out in the 
natural course: 

In the cablegram the word ' assent ' occurs twice. It 
says the Bill has been assented to and it refers to a 
deputation that is to wait on H. B. the Goveruor-General 
of South Africa requesting him to withhold assent. The 
second use of the word ‘assent’ refers probably to a 
clause in the Letters Patent providing for the vetoing of 
class legislation. The clause is undoubtedly to be used 
under ezceptional circumstances. No one can deny that 
the Asiatics Act constitutes a very ezceptional eircum-' 
stance warranting the ezercise of the Boyal veto. 

** prohibiting the holding of mortgages by the Asiatics on property 
except as security for bonajideloui or investment and providing that 
any Asiatic Company which acquired fixed property jfter the 1st 
instant should dispose of the same within two years or a iurther 
period as fixed by a competent Court with a rider that in the event 
of failure to do so the proper^ might be sold by an order of the 
Court". I am quoting from Beuter’s cable dated 23rd May from 
Capetown. Yon will see this completes legalised confiscation of 
property rights throughout the Transvaal and virtually, the trade 
rights within the gold area ot the Indian setflers. There was no 
evasion of Law 3 of 1885. Indians did openly what the law 
permitted them to do and they should be left free to do so. I do 
not wish to prolong this tale of agony. The Government of India 
are bound to protect the rights of the 5,000 Indian settlers In the 
Transvaal at any cost." 
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The most important part of the cablegram, however, 
is the fact that the Commission promised by the 
Union Government is to be appointed as a “ concession ’’ 
to “ the detractors ” of Indians in the Union Parliament. 
Unless therefore the Government of India take care, 
there is every likelihood of the Commission, like the 
Committee of the South African Assembly, proving to the 
British Indians a curse instead of a blessing. It is 
therefore*not unnatural that the British Indian Association- 
urges that H. E. the Viceroy should propose a Royal 
Commission upon which both the Union and the Indian 
interests are represented. Nothing can be fairer than the 
proposal made by Mr. Aswat. I say so, because as a 
matter of right no Commission is really needed to decide 
that Indian settlers are entitled to trade in South Africa 
where they like and hold landed property on the same 
terms as the European settlers. This is the minimum they 
can claim. But under the complex constitution of this 
great Empire, justice is and has often to be done in a 
round-about manner. A wise captain, instead of sailing 
against a head-wind, tacks and yet reaches his destination 
sooner than he otherwise would have. Even so, Mr. Aswat 
wisely accepts the principle of a Commission on a matter 
that is self-evident but equally wisely wants a Commission 
that would dot prove abortive and that will dare to tell the 
ruling race in South Africa that as members in an Empire 
which has more coloured people than white, they may not 
treat their Indian fellow-subjects as helots. Whether the 
above proposal is accepted or some other is adopted by tbe 
Imperial Government, it must be made clear to them that 
public opinion in India will not tolerate confiscation of 
the primary rights of the British Indian settlers in- 

South Africa. 

9 



INDIAN RIGHTS IN THB TRANSVAAL 


From time to time trouble rose in Transvaal between the trad- 
ing people among European Colonists and Indians. A policy of 
squeezing out the Indian petty trader was prevalent throughout the 
Colony. A correspondent of the Times of India wrote to its 
columns on August 18, 19 1 9, that South Africa cannot be run econo- 
mically with the Indian in it and the white people ^cannot be 
expected to commit race suicide.' Strangely enough even the 
Smuts-Oandhi agreement was pressed into the issue. Mr. Gandhi 
wrote to the Times of India : 

No possible exception can be taken to the impartial 
manner in which your South African correspondent has 
given a summary of the Indian position in the Transvaal 
in your issue of the 18 th instant. He has put as fairly 
as it was possible for him to do both sides of the question. 

It is not the additional ‘ brown burden on the top of 
the black one’ which agitate ‘ the European Colonists in 
•South Africa but “the crux of the whole question is'’, 
as your correspondent puts it, “ that South Africa cannot 
he run economically with the Indian in it, and the white 
people who have made the country, cannot be expected 
to commit race suicide.” This is not tlie problem that 
presents itself to the Boer living on the Veldt to whom 
the Indian trader is a blessing nor to the European hoase- 
wife in the big towns of the Transvaal who depends 
solely upon the Indian vegetable vendor tor the vege- 
tables brought to her door. But the problem presents 
itself in the manner put by your correspondent to the 
petty European trader who finds in the thrifty and 
resourceful Indian a formidable rival, and with his vote 
which counts a great deal and with his influence as a 
member of the ruling race he has succeeded in making his 
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own economic problem a race problem for South Africa. 
In reality the problem is whether the petty trader for hia 
selfish end is to bo allowed to override every consideration 
of justice, fair play, Imperial policy and all that goes to 
make a nation good and great. 

In support of the gradual but certain squeezing out 
process, what has been called the Smuts-Gandhi agree- 
ment has been pressed into service. Now that agreement 
is embocfted in two letters and two only of the 30th 
June 1914 : the first one addressed to me on behalf of 
General Smuts by Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
and the second my acknowledgment of it bearing the 
same date. The agreement, as the letters conclusively 
show, is an agreement on questions which were the sub- 
ject of civil — in the correspondence described as passive 
— resistance. The settlement stipulates only for an 
extension — never a restriction — of existing rights, and as it 
was intended only to cover questions arising out of civil 
resistance it left open all the other questions. Hence the 
reservation in my letter of the 30th June, viz., 

* As the Minister is aware, some ot my countrymen have wished 
me tn go further. They are dissatisfied that trade licences, laws of 
the different Provinces, the Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal 
Law 3 of 1885, hare not been altered so as to give them fall 
rights of residence, trade and ownership ot land. Some of them 
are dissatisfied that full inter-provincial migration is not permitted 
and some are dissatisfied that on the marriage question the Belief 
Bill goes no further than It does. 

In this coirespondence there is not a word about the 
Indian settlers not getting trade licences or holding fixed 
property in the mining or any other area. And the 
Indians had a perfect right to apply for and get as many 
trade licences as they could secure and as much fixed 
property as they could hold, whether through forming 
registered companies or through mortgages. After a 
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strenuous fight for eight jeArs it was not likely that I 
would give away any legal rights, and if I did, the 
community, I had the honour to represent, would naturally 
and quite properly have dismissed me as an unworthy, if 
not a traitorous, representative. 

But there is a third letter, totally irrelevant, considered 
as part of the agreement which has been used for the 
curtailment of trade rights. It is my letter of the 7th 
July addressed to Mr. Gorges. The whole tone of it 
shows that it is purely a personal letter setting forth only 
my individual views about ‘ vested ' rights in connection 
with the Gold Law and Townships Amendment Act ’. I 
have therein stated definitely that I do not wish to 
restrict the future action of my countrymen and I have 
simply recorded the definition of ‘ vested rights ’. I dis- 
cussed with Sir Benjamin Robertson on the 4th March 1914, 
saying that by “ vested rights I understand the right of 
an Indian and his successors to live and trade in townships 
in which he was living and trading, no matter how often 
he shifts his residence or business from place to place 
in the same township ”. This is the definition on whiclr 
the whole of the theory of evasion of law and breach 
of faith has been based. Apart from the question of 
irrelevance of the letter I claim that it could not be used 
even if it could be admitted as part of the agreement in the 
manner it has been. As I have already stated on previous 
occasions there was a prospect of an adverse interpretation 
of the Gold Law as to trade licences and there was the 
tangible difficulty in getting land or leases of buildings and 
it was by the most strenuous efforts that Indians were able 
within gold areas to retain their foothold. I was anxious 
to protect the existing traders and their successors even 
though the legal interpretation of the law might be adverse 
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to the Indian claim. The vested right, therefore, referred 
to in my letter of the 7th July was a right created in 
spite of the law. And it was this right that had to be 
protected in the administration of the then existing laws. 
Even if, therefore, my said letter can be incorporated in 
the agreement, by no canon of interpretation that I know 
can it be said to prevent the Indians morally (for that is 
the meaning of the charge of breach of faith) from getting 
new tradh licences in virtue of the law of the land. 
Indians openly and in a fair fight gained in their favour 
a legal decision to the«efFect Chat they could obtain trade 
licences against tender of the licence fee even within the 
■gold area. To this they were perfectly morally entitled. 
There cannot be any question of a legal breach. There 
trade rivals would long ago have made short work of any 
legal breach. Lastly supposing that the law was adverse 
to the Indian claim, my definition could not be pleaded to 
bar any agitation for amendment of the law for the whole 
of the settlement if the nature of it was of a temporary 
character, and the Indians, as definitely stated in my 
letter of the 30th June, could not be expected to rest 
content until full civic rights had been conceded. The 
whole of the plea, therefore, of breach of faith is, I venture 
to submit, an utterly dishonest and shameless piece of 
tactics which ought not to be allowed to interfere with a 
proper adjustment of the question. 



IMPERIAL COKFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


Ip. the course of an article criticising the Imperial Conference 
Besolation on Indian emigration, Mr. Gandhi wrote as follows in the 
Indian Retieic tor August 1918: 

The Imperial Conference Resolntion* on the statna 
of our countrymen emigrating to the Colonies, reads well 

* The following is a summary of the proceedings of the 
Conference cabled by the Secretary of State to the Viceroy. 

The fifteenth meeting of the Cunfefence was held on July 
25th. The first subject discussed was reciprocity of treatment 
between India and the Dominions. This discussion followed on 
the resolution passed by the Conference last year, accepting the 
principle of reciprocity and a farther resolution passed to that effect 
sbonid now be given to the last year's resolution in pursuance of 
which the Conference agreed as follows ; (1) It is the Inherent 
function of the Governments of several Communities of British 
Commonwealth including India that each should enjoy complete 
control in the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any other communities. (2) 
British citizens domiciled in any British country including India 
should be admitted into any other British country for visits for 
the purposes of pleasure or commerce including temporary resi- 
dency for tlie purpose of education. The conditions of such visits 
should be regulated on the principle of reciprocity as follows: 
(a) The right ot the Government of India recognised to enact 
laws which shall have the effect of subjecting British citizens 
domiciled in any other British country to the same conditions in 
visiting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to visit such 
country. (M Such right of visit or temporary res^ence shall, in 
each individual case, be embodied in the passport or written permit 
issued by the countiy of domicile and subject to vie there by an 
officer appointed by and acting on behalf of tlie country to be 
visited. If fuch .u country so desires such right shall not extend to 
the visit or temporary residents for labour purpose or to permanent 
settlement. (.8) Indians already permanently domiciled in other 
British countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and 
minor children on condition (a) that no more than one wife and her 
children shall be admitted for each such Indian, and (h) that each 
Individual so admitted shall be certified by the Government of 
India as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian. The 
Conference recommends other questions covered by the Memoranda 
presented to the Conference by the representatives of India. 
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on the surface but it is highly deceptive. We need not 
consider it s great achievement that we can pass the same 
laws against the colonials that they may pass against ns. 
It is like- a giant telling a dwarf that the latter is free to 
give blow for blow. Who is to refuse permission and pass- 
ports to the colonials desiring to enter India ? But Indians, 
no matter what their attainments are, are constantly being 
refused permission to enter the colonies even for temporary 
periods.* South African legislation of emigration was 
purged of the racial taint by the passive resistance move- 
ment. But the admipistrative principles still continue and 
will do so, so long as India remains both in name and 
substance a dependency. 

The agreement arrived at regarding those who are 
already domiciled practically re-states the terms of the- 
Settlement of 1914. If it extends to Canada and Australia 
it is a decided gain, for in Canada till recently there was 
a big agitation owing to the refusal of its Government to 
admit the wives and children of its Sikh settlers. I may 
perhaps add that the South African Settlement provides 
, for the protection of those who had plural wives before the 
settlement, especially if the latter had at any time entered 
South Africa. It may be the proper thing in a predomi- 
nantly Christian country to confine the legality to only 
one wife. •But it is necessary even for that country, in 
the interests of humanity and for the sake of friendship 
for members of the same Imperial Federation to which 
they belong administratively, to allow the admission of 
plural wives and their progeny. 

The above agreement still evades the question of 
inequality of status in other matters. Thus the difficulty 
of obtaining licences throughout South Africa, the prohibition 
to hold landed property in the Transvaal and tha 
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Free State, and virtual prohibition within the Union itself 
of the entry of Indians into the Free State, the prohibition 
of Indian children to enter the ordinary Government 
schools, deprivation of municipal franchise in the Transvaal 
and the Free State, and practical deprivation of the 
Union franchise throughout South Africa, barring 
perhaps the Cape. The resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference therefore are decidely an eye-wash. There is 
no change of heart in the colonies and certainly no 
recognition of Imperial obligations regarding India. The 
Fijian atrocities to which Mr. Asidrews has drawn 
pointed attention, show what is possible even in the 
Orown Colonies which are under direct Imperial control. 



ANOTHER SOUTH AFRICAN COMMISSION 


In response to the agitation in South Africa and in India, a 
Commission was appointed hy the Union Government to investigate 
the trade and other questions which caused grave irritation to 
the Indians \ and Mr. Montagu, the Secretary ot State for India, 
announced in November 1919 the inclusion of Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces in the 
Commission to represent the Government ol India. Interviewed 
by the Aisoeitted Press of India, Mr. Gandhi said on the subject 
of enquiry and the composition ; 

1 feel that any agitation insisting upon the 
-appointment on the Commission of Indian representatives 
may damage our case^which is so overwhelmingly strong. 
If a representative like Mr. Sastri is .appointed along with 
Sir Benjamin Robertson to put before the South African 
Government and the forthcoming Commission the Indian 
case, it would be the next best thing. In my opinion 
effort should be to concentrate upon securing a proper 
reference to the Commission in the place of the very 
narrow one, we are led to believe, is likely to be suggested 
by the Union Government. It is not enough that merely 
'the trade question is referred to the Commission. The 
whole of the Law .3 of 1885 mirst come under review 
leaving aside for the time being the question of political 
-status. Our goal must be the restoration of full trading 
and property rights of Indians lawfully settled in South 
Africa. Thjp is what even Australia has allowed although 
it was Australia which led the anti-Asiatic cry. We must 
also guard against the Commission whittling down any of 
’'d:he rights already being enjoyed by the settlers. By no 
canon ot justice or propriety can tbe existing rights be 
■taken away from the Indian settlers, but if we do not take 
-care and provide beforehand there is every danger of such 
-a catastrophe happening. 



THE CLASS AREAS BILL 


Mr. Gandhi iasned the following statement regarding the anti- 
Aalatic movement in South Africa, particularly the Class Areas BilL 
The statement was issued from the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, on 
February 14, 1924 : 

As one expected to understand the situatiop created 
in South Africa by the anti-Asiatic movement now going' 
on there and especially the Class Areas Bill now under 
consideration by the Union Parliament, I deem it my duty 
to place my opinion on the situation before the public. 

The anti-Asiatic agitation on the part of Europeans, 
in South Africa is no new thing. It is almost as old as- 
the first settlement of unindentured Indians in South Africa 
and is principally due to trade jealousy on the part of the 
white retail traders. As in other parts of the world, so 
in South Africa interested men, if they sufficiently persist, 
find no difficulty in gathering the support round them of 
those who are not so interested but who do not think foy 
themselves. The present agitation, I remember, was begun 
as early as 1921 and the Class Areas Bill is no doubt one- 
of the results of the agitation. 

Before dealing with the nature and effect* of the Bill,, 
it is necessary to point out that it is in breach of the 
compromise of 1914 arrived at between the Union Govern- 
ment and the Indian Community of South Atrica. But it 
was a compromise to which both the Indian Government 
and the Imperial Government were as much a party as the 
Uniott Government and the Indian Community, because the- 
compromise was arrived at with the knowledge and concur- 
renee of the Imperial and the Indian Governments.. 
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The latter had eveo sent Sir Benjamin Robertson as a 
representative technically to watch the course of the Com- 
mission that was appointed by the Union Government to 
inq^uire into the Indian position but in reality to negotiate a 
settlement. The main terms of the compromise were settled 
before Sir Benjamin Robertson who represented the Indian 
Government and had returned to India. In accordance- 
with that compromise no further anti-Asiatic legislation was 
to be paslied by the Union Government. 

GOVt-BMIENT’S BESPONSIBILITY 
The understanding at the time was that the legal 
position of Indians would be gradually improved and that 
the then existing anti-Asiatic legislation would in time to 
come be repealed. The contrary has, however, happened. 
The public may remember that the first attempt to break the 
spirit of the compromise was made when in Transvaal an 
attempt was made to enforce the existing legislation 
adversely towards the Indians and contrary to the practice 
that prevailed at the time of the compromise. The Class 
Areas Bill, however, goes much further in restricting Indian 
•liberty. Whatever may be the other implications of the 
compromise, this much oaunot be disputed by any party, 
that the Settlement of 1914 pledged the Union Govern- 
ment not to put further restrictions upon Indian liberty and 
apart from 1;he general powers of disallowance vested in His 
Majesty under the Letter of Instructions addressed to the 
Governor-General of South Africa, the Imperial Government, 
if they would be true to their trust, are bound at any cost to 
insist upon the observance of the terms of the compromise 
referred to by me. We in India may not ignore the 
difficulties of the Union Government which is dependent 
for its existence solely upon the will of the Europeans of 
South Afiica expressed through their elected representatives, 
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to the exclasioa of lodiaos aad the natives of the soil. 
This unwarranted exclusion is the original flaw in the 
South African constitution as it is to be found in the 
constitutions of most of the self-governing colonies which 
have their native populations. As the Imperial Govern- 
ment permitted the flaw, it is in honour bound to prevent 
untoward results arising from it. South Africa and Kenya 
will presently show what moral worth there is in the 
Imperial system. Pressure of public opinion may, and 
probably will, bring about temporary relief in both the 
places but it will be only temporary. It can merely 
postpone the final act in the tragedy unless some anforeseen 
radical change either in England or in India takes place. 
Meaning of segregation 
And now for the Bill itself. Unlike the Natal 
Municipal Franchise Bill which happily the Union 
Governor-General has in effect vetoed and which applied 
only to Natal, the Glass Areas Bill is designed to apply 
to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to 
sepegate all the domiciled Indians and other Asiatics 
alike for residence and trade. It is, therefore, an extension - 
m a modified manner of the location system devised as 
early as 1885 by the late Transvaal Government. Let 
me say in a few words what this segregation may mean. 
The Indian location in Pretoria, where in spite flf the Law 
of 1885 not a single Indian has been as yet compelled 
to remove, is situated far away from the town Itself and 
entirely outside the beat of the buyer whether English 
Dutch or native. The only trade possible in such locations 
is trade among themselves. Segregation, therefore, carried 
out to the full means nothing less than compulsory 
repatriation without any compensation. It is true that 
the Bill appears t.. preserve to a certain extent 
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the existing rights. But that reservation is of little 
consequence to the Indian settlers. I do not wish to 
burden this note by citing illustrations from South African 
experience to show how such reservations have in practice 
proved almost useless. 

Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian 
emigration to South Africa was unrestricted, the fear of 
the Europeans was expressed to be that South Africa might 
be swamped by India’s millions. All the South African 
statesmen then used to say that South Africa could easily 
digest a small Indian population and could even give it a 
liberal treatment but that the European settlers could never 
'Test content so long as the possibility of swamping 
remained. Now that the so-called fear of swamping has 
been removed practically since 1897, the cry is raised for 
segregation and if that is accomplished the next step will 
be compulsory repatriation if the segregated Indians do 
not vohintarilyjretire. The fact is that the more accom- 
modating the Eutxipean settlers of South Africa find the 
Imperial trustees to be, the more grasping they become in 
their anti-Asiatic demands. 
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“ HONODBABIiE COMPROMISE ” 

Events in South Airier continued to give constant trouble to 
Indian settlers who were handicapped alike by the nature of the 
laws and by the way they were enforced in the dili’erent provinces. 
In order to study the situation on the spot, the Government of India 
sent in December 1925 a deputation consisting of Mr. (later Sir 
George) Paddison, Mr. Raze Ali, Dr. Sarvadhikary and Mr. Bajpai. 
The South African Government returned the compliment by 
sending a similar deputation to India which was received in this 
country with every mark of goodwill and regard. The ground 
having thus been prepared for a mutual understanding by closer 
study and personal contact between the represefttatives of 
the Governments and peoples of either countries, it was 
decided that a Round Table Conference at Durban should 
l>e held to discuss and settle the ^outstanding issues by 
negotiation and agreement. Accordingly the Government of India 
sent a particularly strong and well chosen delegation under the lead 
of the Hon. Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the then Member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. The Deputation, which included the 
Bt. Hon. Saatrl, Sir Pheroze Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir 
George Paddison, Mr. Corbett and Mr. Bajpai, left for South Africa 
in October 1926. The Conference was opened by General Hertzog 
at Cape Town on the 19th December. For weeks together the 
delegates were engaged in hammering out their conclusions. The 
Conference was a genuine effort at an understanding of each other's 
dlfSculties. The Goverment of India and the Indian delegation in 
particular were in frequent touch with Mahatma Gandhi as one 
entitled to he consulted on a question affecting South African 
Indians. On the conclusion of the Conference and the publication 
of the terms of the Settlement, Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading articlq 
in Young India of February 24, 1927, hailed the Agreement as a 
“Honourable Compromise ”. He wrote ; 

Sir IMahomed Habibullah and his colleagues are to be 
congratulated upon having secured a settlement that is 
honourable to both parties. It is not the besf that could 
be conceived but it is the best that was possible. I doubt 
if any other deputation could hare done more. The Class 
Areas Bill which brought about the Conference and round 
which the battle raged, is dead and gone.. The Right 
Hon. Srinivasa Sastri who, when the deputation sailed for 
South Africa, was of all members the most communicative 
and had warned us not to expect much, did not conceal 
at the end of the labonrs of the Conference his satisfaction 
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at the result. A perusal of the Settlement warrants 
’the satisfaction. 

But like all compromises this one is not without its 
danger points. The dropping of the Class .Areas Bill is 
halanced by repatriation, re-emerging as re-emigration. If 
the name is more dignified, it is also more dangerous. 
Bepatriation could only be to India. Re-emigration can be 
to any country. The following sentence in the Settlement 
clearly pdints to that interpretation : The Union Govern- 
ment therefore will organise a scheme of assisted emigra- 
tion to India or other* countries where Western standards 
are not required. This assisted emigration to other coun- 
tries I hold to be dangerous, for there is no knowing what 
may happen to the poor ignorant men going to an unknown 
land where they would be utter strangers. Such 
countries as would take them would only be either Fiji or 
British Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is 
decidedly a disadvantage to have been party to assisted 
emigration to any other part of the world. 

The good point about this assisted emigration is 
that whereas before the settlement the repatriates lost 
their domicile, the re-emigrants now retain it and lose 
it only if they absent themselves so long as to warrant 
the inference that there is no intention on their part to 
return to Smith Africa. How many assisted emigrants 
can hope to refund the assistance in money they might 
have received or how many can hope to return with their 
families is a different question. The non-forfeiture clause 
is clearly designed not so much to guarantee a substantial 
right as not to hurt national self-respect. 

The annexure, containing a summary of ‘ conclusions 
'reached by the Round Table Conference on the Indian 
.question in South Africa is a remarkable document 
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betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile 
conflicting intereate and sentiments. The industrions reader 
■will have no difficulty in discovering hopeful paragraphs. 
I shall therefore content myself with drawing attention to a 
paragraph that is fraught with grave danger. 'Fhe Union 
Government is ‘ to take special steps under the Public Health 
Act for an investigation into the sanitary and housing condi- 
tions in and around Durban which will include the question 
of the limitation of sale of municipal lands subject to 
restrictive conditions ’. 1 do not know what is aimed 

at in this paragraph, but my snspecting mind — and 
my suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience 
of interpretations, warranted and unwarranted, that a 
Strong party places upon agreements with a weak party 
to the latter’s disadvantage — conjures up all kinds of 
frightful consequences arising from this proposed committee 
and limitation. Already the Durban Corporation has been 
invested with powers which it has utilised for the 
suppression of its Indian citizens. So far as I know a 
committee can bring to light nothing that is not known 
to the Corporation or the Government. The appointmen*' 
of an advisory committee of Indians may be simple 
padding. The health committee may bring in a hysterical 
report, as a previous committee to my knowledge has 
done, and limitations may be put upon thet purchase of 
municipal lands by Indiana which may cramp the Indian 
community residing in Durban. Nor do I like the 
paragraph which seems to imply that Provincial Govern- 
ments are at liberty to take any action they might 
against the Indian settlers without reference to the Central 
Government. 

But the compromise is acceptable in spite of the 
dangers referred to by me, not so much for what 
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has ' been actually achieved as for the almost sudden 
transformation of the atmosphere in South Africa from 
one of remorseless hostility towards Indians to that of a 
generous toleration and from complete social ostracism to 
that of admission of Indians to social functions. Air. 
Andrews sends me a glowing account of the utmost 
cordiality with which the Indian Members of the Deputation 
were received alike by the Government and the people, 
how loca^ Indians were able to gain entry to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town without any let or 
hindrance and how t^e Europeans in South Africa were 
flocking to him to know all about the Indian deputation 
and the Indian question. If this atmosphere of goodwill 
and sociability is kept up and encouraged, the settlement 
can be used as a solid foundation for erecting a beautiful 
temple of freedom for the Indian settlers in South Africa. 
But the success of the settlement very largely depends 
upon the selection of the Consul or the Commissioner- 
who will be selected to represent the Government of 
India. He must be a person of eminence, great ability 
,and great strength of character and in my opinion, he 
must be an Indian. The very fact of his being an Indian 
will strike the imagination of the European population 
and raise the Indian settlers in European estimation. 
He will leach the heart of Indians in a way no 
Englishman, not even perhaps Mr. Andrews, can, and 
if a man can be selected who will command the equal 
esteem of the Union Government, we need not fear the 
future. Such a man in my humble opinion is Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri. I cannot conclude this hasty survey 
of the settlement without placing on record my deepest 
conviction that the happy result is predominantly due 
to the ceaseless and prayerful labours of that godly 
self-effacing Englishman Charlie Andrews. 

10 



FIKST CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT, 1927 


To appreciate Mr. Gandhl’a criticism of the Agreement, It would 
be well for the reader to bear in mind the following articles which 
were approved of by the respective Governments as a basis of 
agreement. The Conference assembled at Cape Town on the 
17th December, 1926 and its session finished on January 12, 1927. 
As the result of a full and frank exchange of views, the following 
Articles were adopted : 

“ 1. Both Governments re-affirm their recognition of the right 
of South Africa to use all just and legitimate means tor the 
maintenance of western standards of life. 

2. The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled 
In the Union who are prepared to conform to western standards 
of life, should be enabled to do so. 

3. For those Indiana in the Union whg may desire to avail 
themselves of it, the Union Government will organise a scheme 
of assisted emigration to India or other countries where western 
standards are not required. Union domicile will be Inst after 
3 years’ continuous absence from the Union In agreement with the 
proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will be 
of general application. Emigrants under the assisted emigration 
scheme who desire to return to the Union within the 3 years will 
only be allowed to do so on reftind to the Union Government of 
the cost of the assistance received by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their obligation to 
look after such emigrants on their arrival in India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wives and minor 
children of Indiana permanently domiciled in the Union will be 
regulated by paragraph 3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918. 

6. In the expectation that the difficulties with which the Union 
has been confronted will be materially lessened by the agreement 
now happily reached between the two Governments and in order 
that the agreement may come into operation under the most 
favourable auspices and have a fair trial, the Governnent of the 
Union ofA^uth Africa have decided not to proceed further with 
fihe Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provision) Bill. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to watch the working 
of the agreement now reached and to exchange views from time 
to time as to any changes that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South Africa have 
requested the Government of India to appoint an agent in order 
to secure continuous and effective co-operation between the two 
Governments.” 



SASTRI AS FIRST AMBASSADOR 


Mr. Gandhi himself suggested the name oi the Rt. Hon. Sastri 
as the fittest Indian to hold the office of the first Indian Agent In 
South Africa. The announcement of the appointment was received 
both in Iifdla and South Africa with acclamation and Mr. Gandhi 
gave expression to his satisfacfion in the following article In 
Young India of April 28, 1927 ; 

• 

Very considerable relief will be felt by the Indian 
settlers in Sonth Africa over the annoancement that the 
Right Hon. V, S. Srinivasa Sastri has consented to become 
India's first Agent-General in that snb-Ooutinent if the post 
is finally ofiered to him by the Government of India. It 
is a great sacrifice that Sastri and Servants of India Society 
have made. It is an open secret that left to himself he 
was not inclined to undertake tbe responsibility and to 
leave his work in India. Bat he has yielded to the 
^ pressnre of friends, especially when it was urged upon him 
that he alone could successfully inaugurate the working of 
the Agreement in bringing about which he played not an 
inconsiderable part. We know from the cables that were 
sent from, time to time from South Africa that the 
Europeans were anxious that he should accept the honour. 
Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri had by his eloq^uence, transparent 
sincerity, sweet reasonableness, and extreme earnestness 
won the esteem and respect of the Union Government and 
the Europeans in South Africa during the short lime that 
he was there as a member of the Habibnllah Deputation. 
I know how nervously anxious our countrymen in South 
frfr in.ii were that he should become the first Agent. It was 
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impossible for Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri whom God has endowed 
witli a generous natnre not to respond to such a unanimous 
call from South Africa. It is almost a foregone conclusion 
that the appointment will be duly made and very shortly 
announced. 

The first Agent-General will have his work cut out for 
him. Both the Union Government and our countrymen 
have no doubt liigh expectations of India’s first ambassador. 
The Union Government no doubt think that being an 
Indian and a person of great distinction, he will make their 
path smooth with the Indian community in connection with 
any measures that they may take. In other words, they 
will expect him to be their sympathetic interpreter both to 
the Indian community and to the Government of India. 
Our countrymen equally surely expect him to insist upon 
an honourable and even a liberal interpretation and 
fulfilment of the Agreement It is any time a delicate 
task to please rival claimants, more so now in South Africa 
where the clash of conflicting interests is simply bewilder- 
ing. But I know that if anybody can hold the scales 
absolutely even and thus give satisfaction to all parties 
concerned, Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri is certainly the one to be 
able to fio so. I feel certain that the Union Ministers do 
not expect the new Agent to surrender an inch of 
what is justly due to the Indian community. All 
he can be expected to do is to persuade the Indian 
settlers not to go behind and travel beyond the Settlement 
of 1914 for some time to come at any rate until they have 
proved themselves entitled by exemplary self-restraint and 
behaviour to an enlargement of the position attained by the 
Agreement of 1914. 

Our countrymen in South Africa, if they intend to 
make the Agent’s position fairly easy and their own position 
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■secure, ivill not expect him to work wonders. It will be 
wrong to look forward to a complete transformation of the 
old position, because an honourable agreement has been 
arrived at and because a great countryman is going 
to South Africa to see to the fulfilment of that agreement. 
They must remember that the Kt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri is 
not going there as their Counsel briefed to attend to every 
individual grievance. To smother him with detailed indivi- 
dual grievances would be to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. He goes there as a trustee for India’s honour. 
He goes there to safeguard the rights and liberty of the 
general body of Indian settlers. He will be there to see 
that no fresh restrictive legislation is embarked upon by the 
Union Ghtvernment and that the existing restrictive laws 
are administered liberally and with due regard to the vested 
rights. Any individual grievance therefore that he might be 
called upon to tackle will have to be in terms of the 
position I have set forth, that is to say, it will have to be 
illustrative of some general principle of wide application. 
Unless therefore the Indian community exercises prudential 
’ restraint upon themselves in approaching him for redress 
of their individual grievances, they will make the Agent’s 
position intolerable and even useless for the high purpose 
for which it is intended. Indeed such an ambassador’s 
usefulness lies not so much in work appertaining to his 
official capacity as to the indirect service he can render 
by his sociahleness and by bis character which leaves its 
impress upon anything and anybody that it comes in 
contact with officially or otherwise. And if onr 
countrymen desire to make use of the great qualities 
of head and heart that Sjt. Sastri possesses, they 
■will hear in mind the limitations I have endeavoured 
to set forth. 
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I understand that if Sjt. Sastri goes, Mrs. Sjt. Saatri* 
too will accompanj him. This will be a great gain to 
the settlers. Let the Indian sisters in South Africa gather 
round Mrs. Sastri and surround her with every affection. 
They will find in her an invaluable instrument of social 
service. She will act as a leaven in their midst to raise 
the general tone among the many thousand Indian sisters 
who are scattered throughout South Africa. ^ 

* Mrs. Sastri, however, did not accompany Hr. Sastri. 




APPEAL TO SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 


The following appeal addressed to the Indians in South Africa 
by Mr. Gandhi is translated from iiavajivan : 

The Rt. Hoa. Srinivasa Sastri has yielded to the ' 
pressure of friends in accepting the office of the first 
Ambassador for India in South Africa at the sacrifice of 
his cherished wishes solely with the object of serving you. 
It rests with yon to make the best use of his services and 
his presence amongst you. Yon cannot do so unless you 
fulfil the following conditions : 

1. You will*not ezpeet too much. 

2. You will not try to seek relief in purely 

individual cases through him. 

3. You will not swerve from truth in your dealings 

with him. To be false to him would be 

to be false to yourselves. 

4. You will remain completely united. 

5. You will put your own house in order and 

purify yourselves. 

You will not assume that all your grievances will 
disappear with the coming of the Rt. Hon. Sastri as first 
Agent. He will have done enough if he succeeds in seeing 
that no new restrictive legislation is passed against you, 
that the operation of the old restrictive enactments is not 
made unnecessarily harsh and that the spirit of the new 
Agreement is carried out by the Government. 

The Rt. Hon. Sastri is going there as the representa- 
tive, not of individuals but of India as a whole. He is 
going there to uphold the prestige of India. Therefore 
you will not run to him for relief in every individual case. 
If you do, yon will make the mistake of expending a 
pound for the matter of a penny. 
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Our strength depends solely on truth. Ko matter' hovr 
you beha've in your business dealings, you will never in the 
interests of the community think of swerving from the path 
of truth in your dealings with the Kt. Hon. Sastri. In 
attempting to deceive him you will be working your 
own ruin. 

We here constantly receive reports of dissensions 
amongst you. If you go on creating different and 
conflicting interests, e.g., the rights of the rich as 
distinguished from those of the poor, the rights of the North 
Indians as distinguished from those ot the South Indians, 
of the colonial born as distinguished from those of the 
merchants, of the latter from those of the indentured, of the 
Transvaal Indians as distinguished from those of the Cape 
Indians and Natal Indians, you will lose the little that you 
have gained. If you want to better the position of the 
whole community, yon will always stand united. 

We are ultimately to win by our own endeavour which 
does not mean sharp practice but self-purification, which 
again means reform from within and purging ourselves of 
evil customs and superstitions, educating our children and 
contributing money for education as well as otlier measures 
of social reform. In this work of self-purificatiou, the 
Bt. Hon. Sastri’a profonud experience as an educationist 
and reformer should be very helpful. 

You will never get such another opportunity in the 
near future of ameliorating your condition. In my opinion 
it was impossible to find a worthier, abler and more impar- 
tial representative than the Rt. Hon. Sastri. Let us 
believe that the Hand of God has brought about this happy 
consummation. It rests with you entirely to benefit or not 
by the chance which God has in His mercy given you. 
May He show you the right path ! 



INDIAN SEITLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. Sastri's regime was marked by considerable social and 
' cultural impetus among the South Airican Indiana. Mr. Gandhi 
was gratified to see the results of Mr. Sastri's endeavours so soon 
after his soj ourn in South Africa, and in the columns of Young 
India, August 11, 1927, appealed to South African Indians to 
follow the new Agent’s lead and profit “ by the golden opportunity ” 
of having “ an Ambassador who has got the ability to serve them 
and who has in a remarkable manner the ear of the European 
inhabitants of South Afrlfia ”. 

India’s first Ambassador has not allowed the grass to 
grow under his feet. He is busily sowing seeds of true 
union by a seasonable word now addressed to the 
Europeans and now to the Indian settlers, and he seems 
to be having fair success with both. Europeans gracefully 
acknowledge his splendid worth and exquisite impartiality. 
Indians gratefully recognise the immense strength of 
character which backs every word that this great son of 
India utters. 

He has now appealed to them to produce an army 
of social workers in the cause of public health and sani- 
tation. Let us hope that his appeal will not fall upon 
deaf ears, and that well-to-do and educated Indians v. ill 
respond as zealously as they did when C. F. Andrews 
appealed to them for assistance for the scavenging work 
he did during the outbreak of small-pox in Durban siuoe 
months ago. Agent though he is of the Government, if 
Reuter’s report is correct, Sjt. Sastri did not spare it over 
its criminal indifference about the sanitary and social 
welfare of the indentured Indians. For the neglect of 
sanitation amongst the indentured Indians, three parties 
-are really responsible : the Government of India, the 
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Emploj-ers, and the Local Gorernment. If the Government 
of India had insisted upon a minimum standard, and if the 
employers had taken a human interest in the employee,, 
and the Local Government had considered the indentured 
Indians as future citizens of South Africa, they would 
have learnt during their five years’ indenture habits of 
modern sanitation. For during the five years of indenture 
they had to live like soldiers in barracks and they could 
have been made to conform to any reasonable sanitary 
regulations that might have been framed even as they were- 
made to conform to labour regulations which were often 
even harsh and severe. But this is past history. There is 
no more indentured emigration now. 

The question is how to make of the existing Indian- 
population model citizens, and if the Government and the 
Indian settlers co-operate, it is not at all impossible to set a 
better tone and create a healthy Indian public opinion that 
would not tolerate any insanitation or ugliness. Let the 
Indian settlers do their part by forming sanitation brigades, 
cleaning up latrines and streets and instructing ignorant 
people in the elementary laws of sanitation even as they 
did in 1897 in Durban. Sjt. Sastri’s work will be fruitless 
unless ho is willingly, intelligently and whole-heartedly 
helped by the Indian settlers. They must conform to the 
wholesome maxim of law that those who seek justice or 
equity must come with clean bands. Let the settlers be 
clean in body, mind and soul and thus make the best use 
of the golden opportunity they have of having an 
Ambassador who has got the ability to serve them and who 
has in a remarkable measure the ear of the European 
inhabitants of South Africa. 



SASI RI’S WORK 


Mr. Sastri’s work In South Africa was not always smooth 
sailing. Like all good and effective work his own was marked by 
keen opposition by a section of the Sonth Africans. On a certain 
occasion be was even roughly handled at Klerksdorp and the 
Union Government frankly apologised lor the Incident. Mr. 
Sastrl himseli showed not the least nervousness and the Incident 
only brought in relief J)is courage and generosity. Mr. Gandhi 
commending his example wrote In Young India of Oct. 18, 1928 : 

A graphic letter received this week from an eye- 
witness describes the now famous Klerksdorp incident 
of which the South African press is fnll. Though nothing 
remains or needs to be said hrom the political standpoint 
after the full, free and frank apology from the Union 
Government, too much cannot be said of Sjt. Sastri’s 
generous and courageous behaviour in the face of a plot 
which might h^re proved fatal in its result. The letter 
before me shows that this true son and representative 
of India stood his ground without the least nervousness' 
even when the lights were put out by the party that 
had come led by the Deputy Mayor to break up the 
meeting he, was addressing. And when the tiring of 
an explosive had made tlie meeting hall too suffocating 
for the audience, Sjt. Sastri went outside, and as if nothing 
untoward or serious had happened, finished his speech 
without even referring to the incident. Popular as he 
had already become among the Europeans of South Africa 
before this incident, his cool courage and generous 
behaviour raised him still further in their estimation. 

And as he wanted no fame for himself (few men 
would be found shyer than Sjt. Sastri of fame), he turned 
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his popularity to the adTancement of the cause he has 
represented with such singular ability and success. 
During his all too brief stay in South Africa, he has 
immensely raised the status of our countrymen in that 
part of the world. Let us hope that they will, by their 
exemplary conduct, show themselves worthy of him. 

But Sastri’s contribution to the solution of the difficult 
and delicate problem of South Africa does not rest merely 
upon what was after all an accident. We know nothing 
except through the results of the inner working of the 
Ambassador’s office in which he had to exhaust all his 
art of a diplomacy that comes from a conviction of the 
correctness of one’s cause and that spurns to do or 
countenance anything wrong, mean or crooked. But we 
do know how unsparing he has been in the use, on behalf 
of his cause, of the gifts of eloquence, scholarship, both 
English and Sanskrit, and great and varied learning with 
which Nature has lavishly endowed him. He has been 
delivering to large and select audiences of Europeans 
lectures on Indian philosophy and culture which have 
stirred European imagination and softened the hard crust 
of prejudice which has hitherto prevented the general 
hody of Europeans from seeing anything good in the Indian. 
These lectures are perhaps his greatest and the most 
permanent contribution to the Indian cause in South Africa. 

It must be a serious problem for the G-overnment of 
India to choose >Sjt. Sastri’s successor. He has persistently 
withstood all pressure to prolong bis stay in South Africa. 
Letters from South Africa show me how our people dread 
Sjt. Sastri's impending departure. It will be a calamity if 
a worthy successor is not found to continue the mission so 
successfully inaugurated and represented by Sjt. Sastri. 
Tradition has, I hope, been set up at the Viceregal Lodge 
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of treating the office of India’s Agent in South Africa as 
neutral ground which the Government and popular parties 
may jointly tread. It is to be hoped that the successor 
to. be chosen will be one who will commend himself 
equally to the Government and the people, and who will 
truly represent not merely the Government of India 
but the people as well. 



THE TASK BEFOEE SIR K. V. BEDDI 


Mr. Gandhi welcomed Sir K. V. Beddl’s appointment in 
succession to the Rt. Hon. Sastri and In the course of an article 
In Yowng India for May 1929 sketched out the srope of the work 
that lay before the new Agent-General. He wrote ; 

The office of the Ag'ent of the Government of India 
in South Africa is certainly not a bed of ..oses. Sir 
K. V. Reddi, I see from the mail letter received from 
South Africa, is having his hands fulj. The greatest cause 
of anxiety so far as I can see is in connection with trade 
licences in the area known as the Gold Area in the 
Transvaal. The largest number of Indian traders in the 
Transvaal are to be found in this area and these trade 
licences are a matter of life and death for them. They 
have built up large business in the hope of being able 
to have their licences renewed from year to year. Having 
survived the danger in the Kruger regime of their 
businesses being summarily closed at any time, they have 
rightly or wrongly come to believe that their licences will 
be perpetually renewed so long as they carry ou an 
honest trade. I have certainly thought that the Settlement 
of 1914 covered all these traders and their successors. 
If these were not vested rights, I do not know what vested 
rights could be in the Transvaal for them. But now I 
understand that municipalities are refusing to issue these 
licences, taking cover under a section of the Gold Law. 
Legally speaking perhaps the Gold Law would prohibit 
Asiatics' trading. But that law was in existence even 
during the Kruger regime. It was in existence in 1914 
when this settlement was arrived at. Therefore Sir 
K, V , Reddi should have no difficulty in securing protection 
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'for these traders. The agreement which was brought 
about by the Habibullah Deputation contemplates levelling 
up of the British Indian position in South Africa. Levell- 
ing up will be a meaningless term for these traders if the 
only means of earning their bread and butter is taken 
away from them. It is necessary therefore for public 
opinion here to strengthen the hands of the Agent in South 
Africa and the hands of the Government of India in 
prosecuting the claim for the protection of these traders. 
The matter is not free from diflScnlty I know. There is the 
general election pending in South Africa. The Union 
Ministers left to themselves will probably grant the protec- 
tion that is so desirable. And that should be considered as 
obligatory if there is to be an honourable fulfilment of the 
Cape pact. But the electoral conditions in South Africa 
are not very different from these conditions in other parts 
of the world. But however difficult the situation may be, 
these traders must be protected. There is a proper, legiti- 
mate, easy way out of the difficulty apart from fresh 
legislation. Law 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal is still in 
existence. The Gold Law does not supersede that law. 
Therefore the Gold Law has got to be read in conjunction 
with the Law 3 of 1885. Now that law enables the 
Government to declare wards, streets and locations as 
proper for Indian habitation aad trade. It is open therefore 
to the Union Government by administrative action to 
declare such areas where Indians are now trading to 
be proper places for Indian trade and residence. 

There are other matters equally delicate but I need 
not refer to them at this stage, as the danger in connection 
with them is not imminent and as it is necessary for public 
-opinion to be crystallised and to concentrate over this single 
-imminent danger. 



SECOND CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT, 1932 


The Second Bound Table Conference was held at Cape Town 
from the 12th January to 4th February 1932. The Indian delega- 
tion which Included the Rt. Hon. Sastrl, Mrs. Sarojlni Naldu and 
Mr. Bajpai was led by the Hon. Sir Fazli Hussain, Member of the 
Government of India in charge of the Department of Gmigratlon. 
They were helped in their work by the then Agent-G’eneral .Sir 
K. V. Reddl and the indefatigable Mr. C. F. Andrews. The results 
of the Conference ware announced simultaneously in tlie Indian 
Legislature and the Union Parliament on Phe 5th April. The aim 
of the Conference was to review the working of the first Agreement 
of 1927 with a view to bring about any modifications that 
experience might suggest. The memhers of the delegation could 
not, as on previous occasions, avail themselves of the advice and 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi as, at the time, he was a prisoner 
at Yeravada. The Rt. Hon. Sastrl gave expression to the feeling 
of the delegation on this matter in bis reply to the civic address 
presented to him by the Corporation of Madras on April 2fi : 

“ Twice before it has fallen to my lot to return from South Africa 
after fiilfilllng certain missions. On both these occasions, it was 
felt by all my colleagues that the first thing to do on retnrn to the 
shores of India was to go to Mahatma Gandhi and make a represen- 
tation to him of our doings. To no one could a prior report be 
made. If he approved oi our work, that was enough — this was the 
feeling not merely of myself who may be considered to 
have a weakness for Mahatma Gandhi, but it was the feeling 
of all with whom I was associated. And if I may for the 
first time publish a secret, it was also the feeling of the 
Members of the Government of India. How sad I must feel 
now, you can imagine, when it was not possible for me to 
make a similar report to the one man in all India who has a right 
to form a judgment of South African affairs and lead public senff- 
ment in the country. But I hare a feeling that if it had been 
possible to do as I did on the two previous occasions, the result 
would have been exactly similar. The Mahatma, I think, would 
have blessed our work and would have said that the Indian 
delegation could not have done better." 



PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


THE GENESIS OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


In answer to a question put to him by the Rev. Joseph Doke,. 
his biographer, as to the birth and erolntion of this principle so 
far as he was concerned, Mr. Oandhi replied as follows : 

“ I reaaember,” he said, ‘‘ how one verse of a Gujarati 
poem which, as a child I learned at school, clung to me. 
In substance it was thij : 

‘ If a man gives you a drink of water and yon g^ve 
him a drink in return, that is nothing. 

Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.' 

“ As a child, this verse had a powerful influence over 
mo and I tried 'to carry it into practice. Then came the 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

“ But,” .said I, “ surely the Bkagavad Gita came 
first?” 

“ No,” he replied, “ of course I knew the Bhagavad 
Gila in Sanskrit tolerably well, but I bad not made its 
teaching in that particular a study. It was the New 
Testament which really awakened me to the rightness- 
and value of Passive Resistance. When I read in the 
‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ such passages as ‘ Resist not him 
that is evil but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek 
turn to him the other also ’ and ' Love your enemies and 
pray for them that persecute yon, that ye may be sons of 
your Father which is in heaven.’ I was simply oveijoyed 
and found my own opinion confirmed where I least 
expected it. The Bhagavad Gita deepened the impression 
and Tolstoy’s ‘ The Kingdom of God is within you ’ gave 
it a permanent form.” 

11 
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Tolstoy, Ruskin, Thoreau and the Fassive Resistance Move- 
ment in England “ had proved an object lesson, not only to him 
bat to his people, of singular force and interest Mr. Gandhi’s 
ideal “is not so much to resist evil passively, it has its 
active compliment— to do good in return to evil In answer 
to Rev. Joseph Doke, he said : 

I do not like the term “ passive resistance ”. It fails 
to convey all I mean. It describes a method bat gives no 
hint of the system of which it is only part. Real beauty, 
and that is my aim, is in doing good against evil. Still, I 
adopt the phrase because it is well known and easily 
understood and because, at present, the great majority of 
my people can only grasp that idea. To me the ideas 
which underlie the Gujarati hymn and the “ Sermon on the 
Mount should revolutionise the whole of life. 


SOUL FORCE rersus PHYSICAL FORCE 


The advantages of soul force against physical force are well 
pictured by Mr. Gandhi in the following words : 

Passive resistance is an all sided sword ; it can be 
used anyhow ; it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom it is used. Without drawing a drop of blood it 
produces far-reaching results. It never rusts and cannot 
be stolen. Competition between passive resistors does not 
exhaust them. The sword of passive resistance does not 
require a scabbard and one cannot be forcibly dispossessed 
of it. 



THE BIRTH OF SATYAGRAHA 


In one ot the chapters in his autobiography, Mahatma Qandhl 
explains how the principle called Satyagmha came into being before 
even the name was invented. After saying that Brahmacharya 
which he had been observing since 1900, was sealed with a vow In 
the middle of 1906, Mr. Gandhi writes : 

Events were so shaping themselves in Johannesburg 
as to make this self-purification on my part a preliminary 
as it were to Satyagraha. I can now see that all the 
principal^ events of my life, culminating in the vow of 
Brahmaclianja, were secretly preparing me for it. 

The principle called Satyagraha came into being 
before that name was invented. Indeed when it was bom, 
I myself could not say what it was. in Gujarati also 
we used the English phrase ‘ passive resistance ' to 
describe it. When in a meeting of Europeans I found 
that the term ‘passive resistance’ was too narrowly 
construed, that it was supposed to be a weapon of the 
weak, that it could be characterised by hatred and that it 
could finally manliest itself as violence, I had to demur to 
these statements and explain the real nature of the Indian 
movement. It was clear that a new word must be coined 
'by the Indians to designate their struggle. 

But I could not for the life of me find out a new 
name and therefore offered a nominal prize through the 
Indian Opinion to the reader who made the best suggestion 
on the subject. As a result Maganlal Gandhi coined the 
word •' Sadagraha' (Sat = truth, Ajfrafeo=firmnoss) and 
■won the prize. But in order to make it clearer I 
changed the word to ‘ Satyagraha ’ which has 
^ince become current in Gujarati as a designation for 
the struggle. 



PASSIVE BBSISTANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


As to bo«r the moreniJtit ort^nated In South Africa, here la 
Mr. Gandhi's statement: 

Some years ago when I began to take an active 
part in the pnblic life of Natal, the adoption of this 
method occurred to me as the best course to pursue 

should petitions fail, but in the then unorganised 

condition of onr Indiflo community, ''the attempt seemed 
useless. Here however in Johannesburg when the 
Asiatic Registration Act was introduced, the Indian 
community was so deeply stirred and so knit together in 
a common determination to resist it that the moment 
seemed opportune. Some action they would take ; it 
seemed to be best for the Colony and altogether right 
that their action should not take a riotous form but 

that of Passive Resistance. They had no vote in 

Parliament, no hope ot obtaining redress, no one would 
listen to their complaints. I'he Christian Churches were’ 
Indifferent, so I proposed this pathway of suffering and 
after much discussion it was adopted. In September 
1906, there was a large gathering of Indians in the old 
Empire Theatre when the position was thoroughly faced, 
'and under the inspiration of deep feeling and on the 
proposal of one of our leading men, they swore a solemn 
oath committing themselves to Passive Resistance. 



THE ETHICS OP PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


In an address that Mr. Gandhi delivered before an andlenca 
oi Europeans at the Geriniston (Transvaal) Literary and Debatlii|p 
i^ociety In 1908, he said : 

Passive resistance was a misnomer. But the 
expression had been accepted as it was popular and had 
been for a long time*uaed by those who carried out in 
practice the idea denoted by the term. The idea was 
more completely aud better expressed by the term 
“soul force”. As such, it was as old as the human race. 
Active resistance was better expressed by the term “ body 
force ”. Jesus Christ, Daniel, aud Socrates represented 
the purest form of passive resistance or soul force. All 
these teachers counted their bodies as nothing in 
comparison to their soul. Tolstoy was the best and 
brightest (modern) exponent o: the doctrine. He not 
duly expounded it but lived according to it. . In India, 
the doctrine was understood and commonly practised 
long before it came into vogue in Europe. It was easy 
to see that soul force was infinitely superior to body 
force. If people in order to secure redress of wrongs 
resorted to soul force, ranch of the present suffering 
would be avoided. In any case the wielding of this 
force never caused suffering to others. 8o that 
whenever it was misused, it only injured the users 
and not those against whom it was used. Like virtu)} 
it has its own reward. There was no such thing 
as failure in the use of this kind of force. “ Resist 
not evil ” meant that evil was not to be repelled by 
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evil but bj good ; in other words, physical force was to 
be opposed not by its like but by soul force. The 
same idea was expressed in Indian philosophy by the 
expression, “ freedom from injury to every living thing 
The exercise of this doctrine involved physical suffering on 
the part of those who practised it. But it was a known fact 
that the sum of such suffering was greater rather than less 
in the world. That being so, all that was necessary for those 
who recognised the immeasurable power of soul force, was 
consciously and deliberately to accept physical suffering as 
their lot and when this was done the very suffering 
became a source of joy to the sufferer. It was quite plain 
that passive resistance thus understood was infinitely 
superior to physical force and that it required greater 
courage than the latter. No transition was therefore 
possible from passive resistance to active or physical 

resistance The only condition of a successful 

use of this force was a recognition of the existence of the 
soul as apart from the body and its permanent and superior 
nature. And this recognition must amount to a living faith 
and not a mere intellectual grasp. / 



PASSIVE RB3ISTERS IN THK TOLSTOY FARM 


Wrltiag to a friend from the Tolstoy Farm where he was living: 
with a number of passive reslsters’ families, Mr. Gandhi says 
touching manual labour : 

I prepaj'e the bread that is required on the farm. The 
general opinion about it is, that it is well made. Manilal 
and a few others have learnt how to prepare it. We put 
in no yeast and no Itaking powder. We grind our own 
wheat. We have just prepared some marmalade from the 
oranges grown on the farm. I have also learnt how to 
prepare coromel coffee. It can be given as a beverage 
even to babies. The passive resisters on the farm have 
given up the use of tea and coffee and taken to coromel 
coffee prepared on the farm. It is made from wheat which, 
is first baked in a certain way and then ground. We 
intend to sell our surplus production of the above three 
articles to the public later on. Just at present we are 
working as labourers on the construction work that is going 
on, on the farm and have not time to produce more of the 
articles above-mentioned than we need for ourselves. 



THE MEANING OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


The meaning and significance oi Passive Resistance as the 
'weapon of the truly strong is well brought out in Mr. Gandhi’s 
well known book “ Hind Swaraj Passive Resistance is as far 
removed from cowardice as from brute force and is described as 
most efiScaclous alike for indlvidusds and for groups oi men or 
women. We make no apology for reproducing this excellent 
chapter which la written in the form of a dialogue (in which the 
Editor la presumably Mr. Gandhi bimselO. As Mr. Gaoilhl himself 
explained “ the book ‘ Indian Home Rule ’ was written in order to 
demonstrate the sublimity of Satyagraha ” and that book, he added, - 
la a true measure of my faith in its efficacy 

Reader : Is there any historical evidence as to the 
sticcesB of what you have called soul force or truth force ? 
No instauce seems to have happened of any nation having 
risen through soul force. I still think that the evil-doers 
will not cease doing evil without physical punishment. 

Editor : The poet Tulsidas has said : “ Of religion, 
pity or love is the root, as egotism of the body. Therefore, 
we should not abandon pity so long as we are alive.” 
This appears to me to be a scientific truth. I believe in 
it as much as I believe in two and two being four. The 
force of love is the same as the force of the soul or truth. 
We have evidence of its wovkiug at every step. The 
universe would disappear without the existence of that 
force. But you ask for historical evidence. It is, 
therefore, necessary to know what history means. The 
Gujarati equivalent moans : “ It so happened.” If that 

is the meaning of history, it is possible to give copious evid- 
ence. But, if it means the doings of kings and emperors, 
-there can be no evidence of soul force or passive resist- 
■«nce in such history. Ton cannot expect silver ore in 
a tin-mine. History, as we know it, is a record of the 
wars of the world, and so there is a proverb among 
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Unglishmen thar a nation which has no history, that is, 
no wars, is a happy nation. How kings played, how they 
'became enemies ot one another and how they murdered 
one another is found accurately recorded in history and if 
'this were all that had happend in the world, it would have 
been ended long ago. If the story of the universe had 
-commenced with w.'irs, not a man would have been found 
•alive to-day. Those people who have been warred against 
have disa^eared, as lor instance, the natives of Australiaj 
■of whom hardly a man was left alive by the intruders. 
Mark, please, that theOe natives did not use soul force in 
self-defence, and it does not require much foresight to 
know that the Australians will share the same fate as their 
victims. “ Those that wield the sword shall perish by the 
■sword.” With us the proverb is that “ professional 
swimmers will find a watery grave 

The fact that there are so many meo still alive in tiie 
'World shows that it is based not on the force of arms but 
•on the force of truth or love. Therefore the greatest and 
most unimpeachable evidence of the success of this force is 
'to be found in the fact that, in spite of the wars of the 
world, it still lives on. 

Thousands, indeed tens of thousands, depend for their 
existence on a very active working of this force. Little 
■quarrels of millions of families in their daily lives disappear 
before the exercise of this force. Hnudreds of nations live 
in peace. History does not, and cannot, take note of this 
•feet. History is really a record of every interruption of 
the even working of the force of love or of the soul. Two 
brothers quarrel ; one of them repeats and re-awakens the 
love that was lying dormant in him ; the two again begin 
to live in peace ; nobody takes note of this. But, if the 
’two brothers, through the intervention of solicitors or some 
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other reason, take up arms or go to law — which is another 
form of the exhibition of brute force — their doings would 
be immediately noticed in the press, they would be tbe talk, 
of their neighbours and would probably go down to history.. 
And what is true of families and communities is true of 
nations. There is no reason to believe that there is one- 
law for families and another for nations. History then 
is a record of an interruption of the course of Nature. 
Soul force, being natural, is not noted in history.* 

Header ; According to what you say, it is plain that 
instances of the kind of passive resistance are not to be 
found in histoiy. It is necessary to understand this passive 
resistance more fully. It will be better therefore if youi 
enlarge upon it. 

• Editor; Passive resistance is a method of securing 
rights by personal suffering ; it is the reverse of resistance 
byj arms. When I refuse to do a thing that is repugnant 
to my conscience, I use soul force. For instance, the- 
Government of the day has passed a law which is applicable- 
to me. I do not like it. If, by using violence, I force the- 
Government to repeal the law, I am employing what may 
be termed body force. If I do not obey the law and 
accept the penalty for its breach, I use soul force. It 
involves sacrifice of self. 

Everybody admits that sacrifice of self is infinitely 
superior to sacrifice of others. Moreover, if this kind of 
force is used in a cause that is unjust, only the person 
using it suffers. He does not make others suffer for his 
mistakes. Men have before now done many things which 
were subsequently found to have been wrong. No man 
can claim to be absolutely in the right or that a particular 
thing is wrong, because he thinks so, but it is wrong for 
him so long as that is his deliberate judgment. It is- 
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therefore meet that he shoald not do that which he knows- 
to bo wrong and suffer the con8eq[aence whatever it may be. 
This is the key to the use of soul force. 

Reader : You would then disregard laws — this is- 
rank disloyalty. We have always been considered a law- 
abiding nation. Yon seem to be going even beyond the 
extremists. They say that we must obey the laws that 
have been^passed, but that, if the laws be bad, we must 
drive out the law-givers even by force. 

Editor ; Whether I go beyond them or whether I 
do not is a matter of no consequence to either of us. 
We simply want to find out what is right and to act 
accordingly. The real meaning of the statement that we 
are a law-abiding nation is that we are passive resistors. 
When we do not like certain laws, we do not break the- 
heads of law-givers but we suffer aud do not submit to the 
laws. That we should obey laws whether good or bad is 
a new fangled notion. There was no such thing in former 
days. The people disregarded those laws they did not 
like and suffered the penalties for their breach. It is- 
coutrary to our manhood if we obey laws repugnant to our 
conscience. iSuch teaching is opposed to religion and 
means slavery. If the G-overnment were to ask ns to go 
about without any clothiug, should we do so ? If I were 
a passive resister, I would say^ to them that I would have 
nothing to do with their law. But we have so forgotten 
ourselves and become so compliant that we do not mind 
any degrading law. 

&. man who has realised bis manhood, who fears only 
God, will fear no one else. Man-made laws are not 
necessarily binding on him. Even the Government do not 
expect any such thiug from us. They do not say : ‘‘ You 
must do such aud such a thing,” but they say : ” If you' 
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do not do it, we will punish yon.” We are sunk so low 
that we fancy that it is our duty and our religion to do 
what the law lays down. If man will only realise that it 
is unmanly to obey laws that are unjust, no man's tyranny 
will enslave him. This is the key to self-rule or home-rule. 

It is a superstition and an ungodly thing to believe 
that an act of a majority binds a minority. Many examples 
can be given in which acts of majorities will be found to 
have been wrong and those of minorities to ‘iiave been 
right. All reforms owe their origin to the initiation of 
minorities in opposition to majorities. If among a band 
of robbers, a knowledge of robbing is obligatory, is a 
pious man to accept the obligation? So long as the 
superstition that men should obey unjust laws exists, so 
long will their slavery exist. And a passive resister 
alone can remove such a superstition. 

To use brute force, to use gunpowder is contrary to 
passive resistan:-e, for it means that we want our 
opponent to do by force that which we desire but he 
does not. And if such a use of force is justifiable, 
surely he is entitled to do likewise by us. And so We 
should never come to an agreement. We may simply 
fancy, like the blind horse moving in a circle round a 
mill, that we are making progress. Those who believe 
that they are not bound to obi^y laws which are repugnant 
to their conscience have only the remedy of passive 
resistance open to them. Any other must lead to disaster. 

Reader : From what you say,' I deduce that passive 
resistance is a splendid weapon of the weak, but that 
when they are strong, they may take up arms. 

Editor: This is gross ignorance. Thus passive 
resistance, that is, soul force, is matchless. It is 
superior to the force of arms. How then can 
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it be considered only a weapon of the \('eak? 
Physical force men are strangers to the courage that is 
req^nisite in a passive resister. Do you believe that a 
coward can ever disobey a law that he dislikes? 
Extremists are considered to be advocates of brute force. 
Why do they then talk about obeying laws ? I do not 
blame them. They can say nothing else. When they 
succeed in driving out the English and they themselves 
become governors, they will want you and me to obey 
their laws. And that is a fitting thing for their 
constitution. But a pq^sive resister will say he will not 
hbey a law that is against his conscience, even though 
he may be blown to pieces at the mouth of a cannon. 

What do you think? Wherein is courage required 
— in blowing others to pieces from behind a cannon or 
with a smiling face to approach a cannon and to be blown 
to pieces? Who is the true warrior — he who keeps 
death always as a bosom-friend or he who controls the 
death of others? Believe me that a man devoid of 
courage and manhood can never be a passive resistor. 

This, however, I will admit : that even a man weak 
in body is capable of offering this resistance. One man 
can offer it just as well as millions. Both men and 
women can indulge in it. It does not require the training 
of an army; it needs no Ju-jitsu. Control over the 
mind is alone necessary and when that is attained, 
man is free like the king of the forest and his very 
glance withers the enemy. 

Passive resistance is an all sided sword ; it can be 
used anyhow ; it blesses him who uses it and him 
against whom it is used. Without drawing a drop of 
blood, it produces far-reaching results. It never rusts 
‘and cannot be stolen. Competition between passive 
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lesisters does not exhaust them. The sword of passive 
resistance does not require a scabbard. It is strange 
indeed that yon should consider such a weapon to be a 
weapon merely of the weak. 

Reader : You have said that passive resistance is 
a speciality of India. Have cannons never been used 
in India ? 

Editor : Evidently, in your opinion, India means its 
few princes. To me, it means its teeming ijiillions, on 
whom depends the existence of its princes and our own. 

Kings will always use thei^ kingly weapons. To 
use force is bred in them. They want to command, but 
those who have to obey commands, do not want guns ; and 
these are in a majority throughout the world. They have 
to learn either body force or soul force. Where they learn 
the former, both the rulers and the ruled become like so 
many mad men, but where they learn soul force, the 
commands of the rulers do not go beyond the point of their 
swords, for true men disregard unjust commands. 
Feasants have never been subdued by the sword and never 
will be. They do not know the use of the sword and they 
are not frightened by the use of it by others. That nation 
is great which rests its head upon death as its pillow. 
Those who defy death are free from all fear. For those 
who are labouring under the delusive chirms of brute force, 
this picture is not overdrawn. The fact is that in India, 
the nation at large has generally used passive resistance in 
all departments of life. We cease to co-operate with our 
rulers when they displease us. This is passive resistance. 

I remember an instance when, in a small principality, 
the villagers were offended by some command issued by 
the prince. The former immediately began vacating the 
'rillage. The prince became nervous, apologised to his 
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'Subjects and withdrew his command. Many such instances 
■can be found in India. Real borne rule is possible only 
where passive resistance is the guiding force of the people. 
Any other rule is foreign rule. 

Reader : Then you will say that it is not at all 
necessary for us to train the body ? 

Editor : I will certainly not say any such thing. 
It is difficult to become a passive resister unless the body 
•is trained.* As a rule, the mind residing in a body that 
has become weakened by pampering, is also weak and 
where there is no strength of mind, there can be no strength 
of soul. We will have to improve our physique by getting 
■rid of infant marriages and luxurious living. If I were to 
•ask a man having a shattered body to face a cannon’s 
mouth, I would make of myself a laughing-stock. 

Reader ; From what you say, then it would appear 
that it is not a small thing to become a passive resister 
and, if that is so, I would like you to explain bow a man 
may become a passive resister. 

Editor: To become a passive resister is easy 
enough, but it is also equally difficult. I have 
known a lad of fourteen years become a passive 
Tesister ; I have known also sick people doing likewise ; 
and I have also known physically strong and otherwise 
happy people being unable to take up passive resistance. 
After a great deal of experience, it seems to me that 
those who want to become passive resisters for the service 
of the country have to observe perfect chastity, adopt 
poverty, follow truth, and cultivate fearlessness. 

Chastify is one of the greatest disciplines without 
which the mind cannot attain requisite firmness. A 
man who is unchaste loses stamina, becomes emascn- 
ated and cowardly. He whose mind is given over to 
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animal passions is not capable of anj great effort. This- 
can be proved by innumerable instances. What, then, 
is a married person to do, is the q^uestion that arises- 
naturally ; and yet it need not. When a husband and 
wife gratify the passions, it is no less an animal 
indulgence on that account. Such an indulgence, except 
for perpetuating the race, is strictly prohibited. But a 
passive resister has to avoid even that very limited 
indulgence, because he can have no desire to'i progeny. 
A married man therefore can observe perfect chastity 
This subject is not capable of being treated at greater 
-length. Several questions arise ; How is one to carry 
one’s wife with one ? What are her rights, and such 
other questions ? Yet those who wish to take part in a 
great work are bound to solve these puzzles. 

Just as there is necessity for chastity, so is there 
for poverty. Pecuniary ambition and passive resistance- 
cannot well go together. Those who have money are not 
expected to throw it away, but they are expected to be 
indifferent about it. They must be prepared to lose 
every penny rather than give up passive resistance. 

Passive resistance has been described in the course 
of our discussion as truth force. Truth, therefore, has 
necessarily to be followed and that at sny cost. In this 
connection, academic questions such as whether a man 
may not lie in order to save a life, etc. arise, but these 
questions occur only to those who wish to justify lying. 
Those who want to follow truth every time are not placed 
in such a quandary, and if they are, they are still saved 
from a false position. 

Passive resistance cannot proceed a step without 
fearlessness. Those alone can follow the path of passive 
resistance who are free from fear, whe&er as to their 
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possessions, false honour, their relatives, the Government,, 
bodily injuries, death. 

These observances are not to be abandoned in the- 
belief that they are difficult. Nature has implanted in 
the human breast ability to cope with any difficulty or 
suffering that may come to man unprovoked. These 
qualities are worth having even for those who do not 
wish to serve the country. Let there be no mistake aa 
those wh(^ want to train themselves in the use of arms are- 
also obliged to have these qualities more or less. Every- 
body does not becom^ a warrior for the wish. A would-be 
warrior will have to observe chastity and to be satisfied with- 
poverty as his lot. A warrior without fearlessness cannot 
be conceived of. It may be thought that he would not 
need to be exactly truthful, but that quality follows real 
fearlessness. When a man abandons truth, he does so 
owing to fear in some shape or form. The above four- 
attributes, then, need not frighten any one. It may be as- 
well here to note that a physical-force man has to have 
many other useless qualities which a passive resister 
never needs. And you -will find that whatever extra- 
effort a swordsman needs is due to lack of fearlessness. 
If he is an embodiment of the latter, the sword will drop 
from his hand that very moment. He does not need ita 
support. One who is free from hatred requires no sword. 
A man with a stick suddenly came face to face with a 
lion and instinctively raised his weapon in self-defence. 
The man saw that he had only prated about fearlessnesa 
when there was none in him. That moment he dropped 
the stick and found himself free from all fear. 


U 



PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN ACTION 


It was not long before an opportunity occurred for Mr. Gandhi 
to put into practice the principle of Passive Resistance which was 
ateadily taking shape in Tolstoy Farm. It was evident that every 
one in the farm, was, sooner or later, drawn into the movement by 
the sheer power of Its inspiration and the martyrs felt “ the joy of 
the early Christians when they suffered persecution for rl;;;btensness’ 
sake”. Mr. Gandhi writes: 

“ We now decided to take a step which we had 
reserved till the last and which in the event fnllj 
answered our expectations. I had contemplated 
sacrificing all the settlers in Phoenix at a critical period. 
That was to be my final offering to the God of Truth. 
The settlers at Phoenix were mostly my close co-workers 
and relations. The idea was to send all of them to 
Jail with the exception of a few who would be required 
for the conduct of Indian Opinion and of children below 
sixteen. This was the maximum of sacrifice open to me 
in the circumstances. 

I went to Phoenix and talked to the settlers about 
my plans. First of all T held a consultation with the 
sisters living there. I knew that the step of sending 
women to jail was fraught with serious risk. Most of 
the sisters in Phoenix spoke Gujarati. They had not 
had the training or experience of the Transvaal sisters. 
Moreover, most of them were related to me and might 
think of going to jail only on account of my influence 
with them. If afterwards they flinched at the time of 
actual trial or could not stand the jail, they might be led 
to apologize, thus not only giving me a deep shock 
but also causing serious damage to the movement. 
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I decided not to broach the subject to my wife as she 
could not say ‘ No ’ to any proposal I made, and if she 
said ' Yes I would not know what value to attach to 
her assent, and also because I knew that in a serious 
matter like this the husband should leave the wife to 
t^e what step she liked on her own initiative, and 
shonld not be offended at all even if she did not take 
any step whatever. 

I ta'^ed to the other sisters who readily fell in 
with my proposal and expressed their readiness to go to 
jail. They assured lye that they would complete their 
term in jail, come what might. My wife overheard 
my conversation with the sisters, and, addressing me, 
said : 

‘ I am sorry that you are not telling me about this. 
What defect is there in me which disqualifies me for 
jail ? I also wish to take the path to which you are 
inviting the others.’ 

‘ You know I am the last person to cause you pain,' 

1 replied. ‘ There is no question of my distrust in you. 
I would be only too glad if you went to jail, but it 
shonld not appear at all as if you went at my instance. 
In matters like this every one should act relying solely 
upon one’s own strength and courage. If I asked you, 
you might be inclined to go just for the sake of complying 
with my request. And then, if yon began to tremble 
in the law court or were terrified by hardships in jail, 
I could not find fault ' with you, but how would it stand 
with me ? How could I then harbour you or look the 
world in the face ? It is fears like these which have 
prevented me from asking you, too, to court jail. ’ 

‘ Yon may have nothing to do with mo,’ she said, 
' if, being unable to stand jaU, I secure my release by 
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an apology. If yon can endare hardships and so can 
my boys, why cannot I ? 1 am bound to join the 

stmggle. ' 

‘Then I am bound to admit you to it,' said I. 
‘You know my conditions and you know my temperament. 
Even now reconsider tiie matter if you like ; and if 
after mature thought you deliberately come to the 
conclusion not to join the movement, you are free to 
withdraw. And you must understand that' there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in changing your decision 
Oiven now. ’ 

‘I have nothing to think about,’ said she; ‘I am 
fiilly determined.’ 

I suggested to the other settlers also that each 
should take his or her decision independently of aU others. 
Again and again, and in a variety of ways, I pressed 
this condition on their attention, that none should fall 
away whether the struggle was short or long, whether 
the Phoenix settlement flourished or faded, and 
whether he or she kept good health or fell ill in jail. AU 
were ready.” 



A LESSON TO INDIA 


Mr. Gandhi irrote these lines in reply to the Hev. Joseph Doke, 
Ills well known biographer, who had invited him to send a message 
io his countrymen In India with reference to the unrest in 1009 ; 

The ^struggle in the Transvaal is not without its 
interest for India. We are engaged in raising men who 
will give a good account of themselves in any part of the 
world. We hare undertaken the straggle on the following 
assumptions : 

(^1) Passive resistance is always infinitely superior 
to physical force. 

(2) There is no inherent barrier between European 
and Indian anywhere. 

(3) Whatever may have been the motives of the 
British rulers in India, there is a desire on the part of the 
natiop at large to see that justice is done. It would be a 
calamity to break the connection between the British 
people and the people of India. If we are treated as, or 
assert our right to be treated as, free men, whether in India 
or elsewhere, the connection between the British people 
and the people of India can not only be mutually beneficial, 
but is calculated to be of enormous advantage to the world 
religiously and, therefore, socially and poUtically. In my 
opinion, each nation is the complement of the other. 

Passive resistance in connection with the Transvaal 
straggle I should hold jnstifiable on the strength of any of 
these propositions. It may be a slow remedy, not only for 
our ills in the Transvaal, but for all the political and other 
tronbles from which our people suffer in India. 



A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 


The iollowing message to the Congress was published in 
Mr. Natesan's Indian Review for December 1909 : 

You have cabled me for a message to the forthcoming 
Congress. I do not know that I am at all competent to 
send any message. Simple conrtesv, however, demands 
that I should say something in reply to your cable. At 
the present moment I am unable to think of anything but 
the task immediately before me, namely, the struggle that 
is going on in the Transvaal. I hope our countrymen 
throughout India realise that it is national in its aim, in 
that it has been undertaken to save India’s honour. I may 
be wrong, but I have not hesitated publicly to remark that 
it is the greatest struggle of modern times, because it is the 
purest as well in its goal as in its methods. Our country- 
men in the Transvaal are fighting for the right of cultured 
Indians to enter the Transvaal in common with Europeans. 
In this the fighters have no personal interest to serve, nor 
is there any material gain to accrue to anybody after the 
above-mentioned right (which has for the first time in 
Colonial Legislation been taken away) is restored. The 
sons of Hindustan who are in the Transvaal, are showing 
that they are capable of fighting for an ideal, pure and 
simple. The methods adopted in order to secure relief are 
also equally pure and equally simple. Violence in any 
shape or form is entirely eschewed. They believe that self- 
suffering is the only true and effective means to procure 
lasting reforms. They endeavour to meet and conquer 
hatred by love. They oppose the brute or physical force 
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by soul force. They hold that loyalty to an earthly 
sovereign or an earthly constitudou is subordinate to loyally 
to God and His consdtutioa. In interpreting God’s- 
constitution through their conscience they admit that they 
may possibly be wrong. Hence, in resisting or disregarding^ 
those man-made laws which they consider to be inconsistent 
with the eternal laws of God, they accept with resignation 
the penalties provided by the former and trust to the 
working of time and to the best in human nature to make 
good their position. If they are wrong, they alone suffer 
and the established* order of things continues. In the 
process, over 2,50(J Indians or nearly one-half of the 
resident Indian population, or one-fifth of the possible 
Indian population of the Transvaal, have suffered imprison- 
ment carrying with it terrible hardships. Some of them- 
have gone to gaol again and again. '■ Many families have 
been impoverished. Several merchants have accepted 
privation rather than surrender their manhood. Incident- 
ally, the Hindu-Mahomedan problem has been solved in 
South Africa. We realise there that the one cannot do- 
Vithout the other. Mabomedans, Parsis and Hindus, or 
taking them provincially, Bengalees, Madrasees, Punjabis,. 
Afghanistanees, and Bombayites have fought shoulder 
to shoulder. 

I venture to suggest that a struggle such as this ia 
worthy of occupying the best if not, indeed, the exclusive 
attention of the Congress. If it be not impertinent I would 
like to distinguish between this and the other items on the- 
programme of the Congress. The opposition to the laws- 
or the policy with which . the other items deal does not 
involve any material suffering ; the Congress activity 
consists in a mental attitude without corresponding action. 
In the Transvaal case the law and the policy it ennnciatea 
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being wrong, we diaregaid it, and therefore consciously and 
deliberately suffer material and physical injury ; action 
iollowB and corresponds to our mental attitude. If the 
wiew here submitted be correct, it will be allowed that in 
asking for the best place in the Congress programme for 
Transvaal question, I have not been unreasonable. May 
1 also suggest that in pondering over and concentrating our 
attention upon passive resistance such as has been 
■described above, we would perchance find ont that, for the 
many ills we suffer in India, passive resistance is an 
infallible panacea. It is worthy of* careful study and I 
am sure it will be found that it is the only weapon that is 
suited to the genius of our people and our land, which is 
the nursery of the most ancient religions and has very little 
to learn from modem civilization — ^a civilization based on 
violence of the blackest type, largely a negation of the 
divine in man and which is rushing headlong to its 
■own min. 



GAINS OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE STRUGGLE 


The followieg is an English renderiug irom Gujarati, originally 
ipublished in Mr. Natesan's Indian Review tor November' 
-December 1911 : 

Very often we come across Indians who question the 
•utility of passive resistance as carried on in this country 
(South Africa). They say that what our people have got 
.as a result of the terrible sufferings in the jails and outside 
lis some proposed modification in the Immigration Law 
•which they cannot understand and which is hardly likely 
•to be of any practical walue to them. The maximum gain 
from the struggle, according to their view, is that thereby 
a few very highly educated Indians who are least likoly to 
'be of any use to them will find it possible to enter the 
•country. For the edification of those who hold the above 
view, we propose to give a short summary of the 
:gmn8 thereof : 

That thereby the Indian community could preserve its 
national self-respect ; according to our proverb, “ one who 
• can preserve his self-respect can preserve everything else”. 

• That thereby the Registi'ation Act of 1907 has got to 
•be swept off the statute-book. 

That thereby the whole of India became acquainted 
•with our disabilities in this country. 

That through it other nations became acquainted with 

• our grievances and began to appreciate us better. 

That by it was brought about the prohibition of Indian 
indentured labour to Natal by the Indian Government. 

That the struggle helped to bring about some desirable 
•modification in the Licencing Law of Natal. 

That it brought about the disallowance of the 
Registration Law of Rhodesia which was framed on the 
•same basis as that of the Transvaal. 
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That it broTight about the diBallowance of the moat 
obnoxious Licencing Law of Natal. Any one who doubts- 
this statement had better refer to the despatch of the- 
Imperial Government disallowing the Act and the reasons- 
for such disallowance. 

That but for the struggle the other Colonies in South 
Africa would have passed Immigration Restriction Laws 
similar to the law in the Transvaal. 

That but for the struggle, the Transvaal Legislature 
would have passed other Anti-Asiatic Law as harsh as the 
Immigration Restriction Law. 

That the straggle brought about the repeal of the 
Railway Regulations which differentiated between the 
white and the coloured people and that they are now 
applicable to all equally. 

That it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Transvaal Registration Law of 1907 was the first of a- 
series of Anti-Asiatic Laws that were proposed to be 
added to the statute-book. The unanimous opposition of 
the Indians to this law, however, deterred the Transvaal 
Government from taking up the other legislation. 

That it brought into existence a committee consisting- 
of Europeans under the presidency of Mr. Hosken which 
could - not have come into existence otherwise. This 
committee is likely to be useful to Indians in their future 
struggle. 

That besides those who have already joined the 
committee, it has created in a great many other 
Europeans feelings of sympathy and regard for Indians. 

That thereby the Indian community has gained a 
great deal of prestige and that those Europeans who before 
the struggle used to treat Indians with contempt, have been, 
taught to show them due regard and consideration. 
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That the GoTernment now feels that the strength 
which is in us is unconquerable. • 

That the majority of the Indians domiciled in the 
country showed themsalres quite cowardly before the 
struggle. It has however girea them more vigour and 
courage. Those who were afraid even to whisper before 
that time, are now boldly speaking out their minds as men. 

That^ whereas before the struggle, there was no 
woman’s movement in Johannesburg, now there is a class- 
opened under Mrs. Vpgle who gives her services free to 
the community. 

That jail life which seemed so dreadful to Indians- 
before the struggle, is no longer terrifying to them. 

That although on account of the struggle, Mr. Cachalia 
and others have lost almost all their earthly possessions, 
they feel that as a consequence thereof, they have acquired 
much strength of mind and character which they could 
not have purchased with any amount of money and which 
nothing but the actual struggle could have infused into 
them. 

That but for the struggle, the Indian community 
would have continued to remain ignorant of the fact that 
in the Tamil section thereof, there were men and women 
who were great assets to this people and who would do 
credit to any community. 

That the struggle which brought about tbe Transvaal 
Law of 1908, revived the rights of hundreds of Indians who 
had left the country during tbe great war. 

That the Indian community now stands before the 
world fully acquitted of all ' charges of fraud which were 
levelled against them before the present settlement. 

That the withdrawal of the Bill introduced in the- 
Union Parliament exempting Europeans from the payment 
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of the poll-tax- in Natal is one of the freshest instances 
shonring the dread the anthorities have of a fresh passive 
resistance straggle on the part of Indians. 

That the struggle made General Smuts rescind his 
own orders on three and the Imperial Government on two 
different occasions. 

That before tlie struggle, all laws used to be framed 
against us independently of us and what we thought of 
them, but that since the struggle the authorities are obliged 
to take our views and feelings into tjjeir consideration and 
they certainly show more regard to them. 

That as a consequence of the struggle, the prestige of 
the Indian community stands on a much higher level 
than ever before. Better this than the riches of the 
whole world. 

That the community has demonstrated to the world 
the invulnerability of “ Truth ”. 

That by keeping its full &ith in God, the community 
has vindicated the glory of religion. “ Where there is 
truth and where there is religion, there alone is victory.” 

On bestowing more thought on the question and 
looking at it from its various bearings, one can find much 
more to say as to the fruits thereof than what has been 
stated above. The last on the list, however, is 
incomparably the best of them all. Such a great fight 
could not have been carried on suceesslully without fully 
trusting in God. He was our only prop all that time. 
Those who put their implicit faith in Him cannot but reach 
their aims. The struggle will not have been carried on 
in vain, if, as a result of it, we shall have learnt to put 
' still more trust in Him. 



THEORY & PRACTICE OP PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


Mr- Gandhi contributed the following paper to the Golden 
Number of the J ndian Opinion In 1914 : 

The term passive resistance does not fit the activity of 
the Indian community during the past eight years. Its - 
equivalent in the vernacular rendered into English means 
truth force. I think Tolstoy called it also soul force or love 
force and so it is. Carried out to its utmost limit, this force, 
is independent of pecuniary or other material assistance ; 
certainly even in its elementary form of physical force 
or violence. Indeed, violence is the negation of this 
great spiritual force which can only be cultivated or 
wielded by those who will entirely eschew violence. It 
is a force that may be used by individuals as well as 
by cornmnuities. It may be used as well in political as in 
dpmestic affairs. Its universal applicability is a demons- 
tration of its permanence and invincibility. It can be 
used alike by men, women and children. It is totally 
untrue to say that it is a force to be used only by the 
weak so long as they are not capable of meeting violence 
by violence. This superstition arises from the incom- 
pleteness of the English expression. It is impossible 
for those who consider themselves to be weak to apply 
this force. Only those who realise that there is some- 
thing in man which is superior to the brute nature in 
him, and that the latter always yields to it, can 
effectively be passive resisters. This force is to violence 
and therefore to all tyranny, all injustice, what light is 
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to darkness. In politics, its nse is based upon the immu- 
table maxim that government of the people is possible 
only so long as they consent either consciously or 
unconsciously to be governed. We did not want to be 
governed by the Asiatic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal 
and it had to go before this mighty force. Two courses 
were open to ns — to use violence when we were called 
upon to submit to the Act, or to suffer the penalties 
prescribed under the Act, and thus to draw out and 
exhibit the force of the soal within us for a period long 
enough to appeal to the symp^hetic chord in the 
governors or the law-makers. We have taken long to 
achieve what we set about striving for. That was 
because our passive resistance was not of the most 
complete type. All passive resisters do not understand 
the full value of the force, nor have we men who always 
from conviction refrain from violence. The use of this 
force requires the adoption of jioverty, in the sense that 
we must be indifferent whether we have the wherewithal 
to feed or clothe ourselves. During the past struggle, all 
passive resisters, if any at all, were not prepared to go 
that length. Some again were only passive resisters, 
ao-called. They came without any conviction, often with 
mixed motives, less often with impure motives. Some 
even, whilst engaged in the struggle, would gladly have 
resorted to violence but for most vigilant supervision. 
Thus it was that the struggle became prolonged ; for the 
exercise of the purest soul force in its perfect form brings 
about instantaneous relief. For this exercise, prolonged 
training of the individual soul is an absolute necessity so 
that a perfect passive resister has to bo almost, if not 
entirely, a perfect man. Wo cannot all suddenly become 
such men, but if my proposition is correct — as I know it 
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'to be correct — the greater the spirit of passive resistance 
'in ns, the better men we will become. Its nse therefore 
'is, I think, indisputable and it is a force which, if it 
became universal, would revolutionise social ideals and do 
-away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism 
'Under which the nations of the West are groaning and 
are being almost crushed to death — that militarism 
which promises to overwhelm even the nations of the 
Bast. If the past struggle has produced even a few 
Indians who would dedicate themselves to the task of 
•becoming passive resis/ers as nearly perfect as possible, 
they would not only have served themselves in the truest 
-sense of the term, they would also have served humanity 
at large. Thus viewed, passive resistance is the noblest 
and the best education. It should come, not after the 
ordinary education in letters of children, but it should 
precede it. It will not be denied that a child, before it 
begins to write its alphabet and to gain worldly knowledge, 
-should know what the soul is, what truth is, what love is, 
what powers are latent in the soul. It should be an 
essential of real education that a child should learn that, 
in the struggle of life, it can easily conquer hate by love, 
'Untruth by truth, violence by self-suffering It was because 
I felt the forces of this truth that, during the later part of 
'the struggle, I endeavoured as much as I could to train the 
children at Tolstoy Farm and then at Phoenix along these 
lines, and one of the reasons for my departure to India is 
-still further to realise, as I already do in part, my own 
imperfection as a passive resister and then to try to 
perfect myself, for I believe that it is in India that the 
-nearest approach to perfection is most possible. 



SOUL FORCE AND INDIAN POLITICS 


The following is a translation of the original in Gujarati 
publlahed during the agitation against the internment of 
Mrs. Besant and her two colleagues in June 1917 : 

The English expresion “ pnssive resistance” hardly 
denotes the force about which I propose to write. But 
Satyagraha, i.e., truth force, correctly conveys the mean- 
ing. Truth force is soul force and is the opposite of the 
force of arms. The former is a purely religions instru- 
ment ; its conscious use is therefore possible only in men 
religiously inclined. Prahlad, Mirabai and others were 
passive resisters (in the sense in which the expression is 
here used). At the time of the Moroccan War, the French 
guns were playing upon the Arabs of Morocco. The latter 
believed that they were fighting for their religion. They 
defied death and with ‘ Allah ’ on their lips rushed into the 
cannon’s month. There was no room left here for 

them to deal death. The French gunners declined to work 
their guns against these Arabs. They threw up their hats 
in the air, rushed forward and with shouts of cheer 
embraced these brave Arabs. This is an illustration of 
passive resistance and its victory; The Arabs were 
not consciously passive resisters. They prepared to 
face death in a fit of frenzy. The spirit of love was absent 
in them. A passive resister has no spirit of envy in 
him. It is not anger that bids him court death. But it 
is by reason of his ability to suffer that he refuses to 
surrender to the so-called enemy or the tyrant. Thus a 
passive resistor has need to have courage, forgiveness 
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and love. Imam HoBsain and his little band refused to 
jleld to wbat to them appeared to be an unjust order. 
They knew at the time that death alone would be their 
lot. If they yielded to it, they felt that their manhood 
and their reli^on would be in jeopardy. They therefore 
welcomed the embrace of death. Imam Hussain pre- 
ferred the slaughter in his arms of his son and nephew, 
for him and them to suffer from thirst rather than submit 
to what to him appeared to be an unjust order. It 
is my belief that the rise of Islam has been due not to 
the sword, but to the self-immolation alone of the 
fakeers of Islam. There h little to boast of in the 
ability to wield the sword. When the striker finds out 
his mistake, he understands the sinfulness of his act 
which now becomes murder and has to repent of his 
folly. Whereas he who courts death even though he 
might have done so in error, for him it is still a victory, 
passive resistance is the religion of Ahimsa. It is 
therefore everywhere and always a duty and is desirable. 
Violence is Himsa and has been discarded in all religions. 
Kven the devotees of methods of violence impose 
elaborate restrictions upon their nse. Passive resistance 
admits of no such limits. It is limited only by the 
insufficiency of the passive resister’s strength to suffer. 

No one else but a passive resister can answer 
the question whether his passive resistance is lawful 
or otherwise. The public can only judge after the 
nassive resister has begun bis work. He cannot be 
deterred by public displeasure. His operations are not 
founded upon arithmetical formulae. He may be 
considered a clever politician or a thoughtful man who 
commences his so-called passive resistance only 
after having weighed chances of success and failure. But 
13 
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he is by no means a passive resister. The former acts 
because he must. 

Both soul force and force of arms are from times 
immemorial. Both have received their due meed of 
praise in the accepted religious literature. They 
respectively represent forces of good aud evil. The 
Indian belief is that there was in this land a time when 
the forces of good were predominant. That state still 
remains our ideal. Europe furnishes a forcible 

illustration of predominance of the forces of evil. 

Either of these is preferable to rank cowardice, 
li^eilher stoaraj nor an awakening among us is possible 

without resort to one or the other. Swaraj is no 

atoaraj which is gained without action. Such stoaraj 
could make no impression on the people. Ifo awakening 
is possible without the people at large realising their 
power. In spite of protestations by leaders and efforts 
by the Government, if they and we do not give passive 
resistance due predominance, methods of violence 
will automatically gain strength. They are like weeds ; 
they grow anyhow in any soil. For a cultivation of 
passive resistance endeavour and courage form the 
necessary manure, and as weeds, if they are not rooted 
out, overwhelm a crop, even so will violence grow like 

weeds, if the ground is not kept clean by self-sacrifice 
for the growth of passive resistance, and violence that 
may have already taken root be not dealt with by 
loving hands. By the method of passive resistance we 
can wean from the error of their ways the youths who have 
become impatient of and angered by what to them 
appears to be the Governmental zoolum, and we can 
strengthen the forces of good by enlisting in favour of 
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passive resistance their heroism, their courage and 
their power of endurance. 

Therefore the sooner the spirit of passive 
resistance pervades the atmosphere, the better it is. 
It will bless both the Raj and the raijat. A passive 
resister never wants to embarrass a Government or 
anybody else. He does not act thoughtlessly, he is never 
insolent. He therefore shuns boycott but takes the 
Swadeshi vow as a part of his religion and never wavers 
in practising it. Fearing God alone, be is afraid of no 
other power. Fear of«kings can never make him forsake 
the path of duty. / 

In view of the foregoing, it is hardly necessary for me 
to say that it is our duty to make use of passive resist- 
ance in order to procure the release of Mrs. Besant and 
her comrades. It is beside the point whether one approves 
of all or any of her acts. I certainly disapprove of some 
of her acts. But in my humble opinion, the Government 
have grievously erred in interning them and it is an act of 
injustice. I know that the Government think otherwise. 
It js possible that the public are in error in desiring their 
release. The Government have acted upon their belief. 
How are the public to make an effective demonstration of 
their wounded feelings? Petitions and the like are a 
remedy for endurabie grievances. For the unendurable 
passive resistance alone is the remedy. Only those 
who consider the wrong to be unendurable will, when the 
feeling possesses them, dedicate themselves body and soul 
to the release of Mrs. Besant. Such self-surrender is the 
most effective demonstration of a people’s desire. And 
before it the mightiest power must bend. Such is my 
unalterable faith in the efficacy of soul force. 



VYKOM SATYAGBAHA 


The following instructions were given by Mahatma Gandhi to 
the passive resistera at Vykom when he came down in person to 
see them and encourage them : 

This is a struggle deeply religions for the Hindus. 
We are endeavouring to rid Hinduism of its greatest blot. 
The prejudice we have to fight sagainst is an agelong 
prejudice. The struggle for the opening of the roads 
round the temple (which we hold to be public) to the 
untouchables is but a small skirmish in the big battle. 

If our struggle was to end merely with the opening of 
the roads in Vykom, you may be sure I would not have 
bothered my head about it. It is true the road must be 
opened. It has got to be opened. But that will be the 
beginning of the end. The end is to get all such roads 
throughout Travaneore opened. Not only that, but 
we expect that our efforts may result in amelioration of Jthe 
general condition of the untouchables in every direction. 

This will require tremendous sacrifice ; for our aim 
is not to do things by violence to our opponents. That 
would only be conversion by compulsion ; and if we import 
compulsion in matters of religion we shall be committing 
suicide. We have to carry on this struggle by sufieiing in 
our own persons. This is the meaning of soul force. 
,,The question is whether you are capable of every suffering 
that may be imposed upon you in the journey towards 
the goal. 

Even while you are suffering you must have no 
bitterness — no trace of it — against your opponents. This 
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is .not a mechanical act at all. On the contraij, I want 
70U to feel like loving your opponents ; and the way to do 
it is to give the same credit for honesty of purpose which 
you would claim for yourself. I know that it is a difficult 
task. 1 confess that it was a difficult task for me 
yesterday whilst I was talking to tliose friends who insisted 
on their rights to exclude the untouchables from the 
temple roads. I confess there was selfishness behind their 
talk. How then was I to credit them with honesty of 
purpose ? I was thinking of this thing yesterday and also 
this morning and this ^is what I did. I asked myself : 
‘f Wherein was their selfishness or self-interest ? It is true 
that they have their ends to serve. But so have we our 
ends to serve. Only we consider our ends to be pure and 
therefore selfless. But who is to determine where selfless- 
ness ends and selfishness begins ? Selflessness may oven 
floinetimes be the purest form of selfishness.” 

I do not say this for the sake of argument. But that 
is what I really teel. I am considering their condition of 
mind from their point of view and not my own. 
Immediately we begin to think of things as our opponenta 
think of them, we shall be able to do them full justice. 
Three-fourths of the miseries and misunderstandings in the 
world will disappear if we step into the shoes of our 
adversaries and understand their standpoint. We shall 
then either agree with our adversaries quickly or else think 
charitably of them. In our case there is no question of 
our agreeing with them quickly as our ideals are radically 
different. But we may be charitable to them and believe 
that they actually moan what they say. 

They do not want to open the roads to the untouch- 
ables. Our business is to show them that they are in the 
wrong and we should do so by our suffering. I have found 
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thst mere appeal to reason does not answer where 
prejudices are agelong and based on supposed religious 
authority. Reason has to be strengthened by suffering and 
suffering opens the eyes of understanding. Therefore 
there must be no trace of compulsion in our acts. We 
must not be impatient and we must have an undying faith 
in the means we are adopting. 

If you believe in the efficacy of soul force you will 
rejoice in this suffering and you will not feel the 
discomfort of your position as you go and stand in the 
burning sun from day to day. If ^ou have faith in the 
cause and in the means, and in God, the hot sun will be 
cool to you. Tou must not be tired and say : “ How long ? " 
You must never get irritated. That is only a small portion 
of your penance for the sin for which Hinduism is 
responsible. 

I know that all this will sound hard and difficult for 
you. My presentation may be hard, but it has not been 
possible for me to present the thing in any other way. 
For it will be wrong on my part if 1 deceive yon, or myself, 
into believing that this is an easy thing. 

Much corruption has crept into our religion. We 
have become lazy as a nation. Selfishness dominates our 
action. There is mutual jealousy amongst the tallest of us. 
We are uncharitable to one another. Soul force is a 
relentless search for truth and a determination to reach 
truth. I can only trust you will realize the import of what 
yon are doing. If you do, your path will be easy, because 
you will take delight in difficulties and will laugh in hope 
even when everybody is in despair. 



SATYAGRAHA: THE SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


Satyagraha', as we have noticed in recent years, is with some a. 
mere matter »{ policy while with others is a thing of faith, 
tfahatma Gandhi finds in it the sovereign remedy for all ills. He 
loncluded his presidential address to the Belgaum Congress in 
I'ecember 1924 with the following afSrmation of faith : 

As a Goagressinan wishing to keep the Congress 
intact, I advise suspension of non-co-operation; for I see 
that the nation is not ready for it. But as an individual, I 
canuot, and will not, do so as long as the Government 
remains what it is. It is not merely policy with me, it is an 
article of faith. Non-co-operation and civil disobedience are 
but different branches of the same tree called Satyagrdka. 
It is my Icalpadnm — Jam-i-Jam—tho Universal Provider. 
Saiyagraha is search for Truth ; and God is Truth. 
Ahimse or non-violence is the light that reveal the Truth 
to me. Swaraj for me is part of that Truth. This Satya- 
gmha did not fail me in South Africa, Ehaira, or 
Champaian and in a host of other cases I could mention. 
It excludas all violence or hate. Therefore I cannot and 
will not hate Englishmen. Nor will I bear their yoke. 
I must fight unto death the unholy attempt to impose 
British methods and British institutions on India. But I 
combat the attempt with non-violence. 1 believe in the 
capacity of India to offer non-violent battle to the English 
rnlers. The experiment has not failed. It has succeeded, 
but not to the extent we had hoped and desired. I do not 
despair. On the contrary, I believe that India will come to- 
her own in the near future and that only through Satya- 
graha. The proposed suspension is part of the experiment. 
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Non-co-operation need never be resnmed if the programme 
sketched by me can be fulfilled. Non-violent non-co- 
operation in some form or other, whether through the 
Congress^or without it, will be resumed if the programme 
fails. I have repeatedly stated that Satyagraha never fails 
and that one perfect Satyagrahi is enough to vindicate 
Truth. Let us all strive to be perfect Satyagrahis. The 
striving does not require any quality unattainable by the 
lowliest among us. For Satyagraha is an attribute of th« 
spirit within. It is latent in every one of ns. Like Siearcj 
it is our birthright. Let us know it.* 



SATYAGRAHA IN INDIA 


Mahatma Qandhl has given In a concise torra an interesting 
accotint of the different Passive Resistance struggles in India which 
'Ultimately led up to the All'India Non-Co-operation movement. As 
it will be seen the first struggle began in 1915 in Kathiawar but 
step by step at each successive struggle it gained alike in volume 
and strength till it became immense and country wide. The account 
is c^uoted at some length in Mr. C. F. Andrews' very suggestive book 
on “ Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas Mr. Andrews himself supplies the 
notes (within brackets) explaining what each struggle was about 
wherever Mr. Gandhi’s words do not make the matter clear. 

It was through the instrumentality of Bhai Motilal, 
the public-spirited and good tailor of Wadhwan that I first 
became interested in the Viramgam question. I had just 
arrived from England and was proceeding to Kathiawar 
in the year 1915, I was travelling third class. At 
Wadhwan station, Motilal came up to me with a small 
party. He gave me some account of the hardships 
inflicted on the people at Viramgam and said : 

' Please do something to end this trouble (i.e,, the 
establishment of a new customs barrier between British 
India and the Kathiawar States). It will be doing an 
immense service to Kathiawar, the land of your birth.’ 

There was an expression of both compassion and 
-firmness in his eyes. 

‘ Are you ready to go to jail ? ’ I asked. 

‘ We are ready to march to the gallows,’ was the 
quick reply. 

‘ Jail will do for me,’ I said. ‘ But see that yon 
do not leave me in the lurch.’ 

‘ That only time can show,’ said Motilal. 

I reached Hajkot, obtained detailed information and 
•commenced correspondence with Government. In speeches 
.at difierent places 1 dropped a bint that the people should 
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be ready to offer passive resistance at Viramgam if neces- 
sary. These speeches were brought to the notice of 
Grovernment. In this they served Government and, un- 
intentionally, served the people also. Finally, I had a talk 
with Lord Chelmsford on the matter. He promised 
abolition of the Customs harrier and was as good as his 
word. I know others also tried for this. But I am 
strongly of opinion that the imminent possibility of Passive 
Resistance was the chief factor in obtaining the 
desired redress. 

Then came the anti-indenture struggle (to prevent 
indentured Indian labour being recruited for the British 
Colonies). Great efforts were put forth to get indenture 
repealed. There was a considerable public agitation. The 
Bombay meeting fixed May 31, 1917, as the date from 
which Onwards indentured labour should be stopped. A. 
deputation of ladies first waited upon the Viceroy in 
connection with this. I cannot help mentioning here the 
name of the high-souled sister, Mrs. Jaiji Petit. It was- 
she who may bo said to have organized this deputation. 
Here, too, success came merely through preparedness for 
Satyagraha, or Passive Resistance. But it is important to 
remember the distinction — that in this case public agitation- 
was also necessary. The stopping of indentured labour was 
very much more important than the abolition of the 
Viramgam customs barrier. Lord Chelmsford committed 
a series of blunders, beginning with the passing of the 
Rowlatt Act. Still, I think he was a wise ruler. But 
what Viceroy can escape for long the influence of the 
permanent officials of the Civil Service ? 

The third in order came the Champaran struggle 
(undertaken in order to remedy the evils that had grown 
up connected with the indigo plantations). Here- 
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Satyagrdha bad actnallj to be offered. Mere preparedneaa 
for it did not suffice as powerful vested interests were 
arrayed in opposition, 'fhe peace maintained by the 
people of Cbamparan deserves to be placed on record. 
I can bear witness to the perfect non-violence of the- 
leaders in thought, word, and deed. Hence it was that 
this agelong abuse came to an end in six months. 

The fourth struggle was that of the mill-bands of 
Ahmedabad against the mill-owners. Gujarat is perfectly 
familiar with its history. How peaceful the labourers 
were ! As for the leaders, there can hardly be anything 
for me to say. Still I hold the victory in this case was 
not quite pure because the fast I had to observe in order 
to sustain the labourers in their determination exercised 
indirect pressure upon the mill-owners. The fast was 
bound to influence them as I enjoyed friendly relations- 
with them. Still, the moral is clear. 

The fifth was the Kliaira struggle (concerning the 
over-assessment of the land revenue by the Government in- 
a time of scarcity). I cannot say that in this case all the- 
local leaders of Satyagmha adhered to the pure truth. 
Peace was certainly maintained. The non-violence of the- 
peasantry, however, was only superficial like that of the 
mill-hands. So we came out of the struggle with bare 
honour. However, there was a great awakening among, 
the people. But Khaira had not fully grasped the lesson- 
of non-violence ; the mill-hands had not understood 
the true meaning of peace. The people had, therefore, 
to suffer. 

* When he saw that the miU-labourers were breaking their 
word and preparing to go back to work without effecting their 
-object, Mr. Gandhi declared that he would go on fasting until the - 

obiect of ffie strike was obtained. 
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The sixth was in connection with the Rowlatt Act. 
(This Act involved persons who might be innocent being 
kept in prison without open trial.) Therein our inherent 
shortcomings came to the surface. But the original 
foundation was well and tnily laid. We admitted all our 
shortcomings. I had to confess my Himalayan blunder.* 
I had also to undertake a fast myself and invite others to 
do so. The Rowlatt Act was a dead-letter even when 
it was promulgated, and that Black Act was finally 
repealed. This struggle taught us a great lesson. 

The seventh was the Non-Co*oporation struggle in 
order to right the Ehilafat and the Punjab wrongs and to 
win Swaraj. It is still going on. And my confidence is 
unshaken that, if a single Satyagrdhi holds out to the end, 
victory is absolutely certain. 

This is the beauty of Satyagmha. It comes up to us ; 
we have not to go out in search for it. There is a virtue 
inherent in the principle itself. A dharmayudda (war 
of righteousness) in which there are no secrets to be 
.guarded, no scope for cunning, and no place for untruth, 
comes unsought ; and a man of religion is ever ready for 
it. A struggle which has to be previously planned is 
not a righteous struggle. In a righteous struggle Ged 
Himself plans the campaigns and conducts the battles. 
A war of righteousness can be waged only in the name of 
God ; and it is only when the Satyagrahi feels quite 
helpless, when he is apparently on his last legs and finds 
'Utter darkness all around him, that God comes to the 
rescue. God helps us when we feel ourselves humbler 
than the very dust under our feet. Only to the weak and 
helpless is Divine succour vouchsafed, y 

* He refers to his Ignorance that the masses were certain 
to become violent if left to themselves. 
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On the eve of the march which initiated the Satyagraha 
campaign of 1930, Mahatma Gandhi declared before a Taat 
gathering on the sanda of Sabamatl ; 

^ I have faith in the righteonsness of our cause and 
the purity of om- weapons. And where the means are 
clean, there God is nadoubtedly present with His blessings. 
And where these three combine, there defeat is an 
impossibility. A Satyagmhi, whether free or incarcerated, 
is ever victorious. He is vanquished only when he 
forsakes truth and non-violence and turns a deaf ear to 
the Inner Voice. If, therefore, there is such a thing 
as defeat for even a SaUjagrahi, he alone is the cause 
of it. God bless yon all and keep off all obstacles from 
the path in the struggle that begins to-morrow. Let this, 
be our prayer. 



EULES FOR A SATYAGRAHI 


Though civil resistance was organised on a nation wide 
basis during the Salt Satyagraha oi 1930, it should be noted that 
it was almost eveiyvrhere led by a compact, well disciplined 
and highly organised army oi volunteers. For their guidance, 
the following rules were laid down and for the most part 
implicitly obeyed: 

AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

1. A Satyagrahi, i.e., a civil resiater, will harbour 

'HO anger. ^ 

2. He will 8u£Per the anger of the opponent. 

3. In so doing be will put up with aaaaulta from 
the opponent and never retaliate ; but he will not 
-submit out of fear of punishment or the like to any order 
given in anger. 

4. When any person in authority seeks to arrest 
-a .civil resister, he will voluntarily submit to the arrest 
and he will not resist the attachment or removal of his 
o-wn property, if any, when it is sought to be confiscated 
by the authorities. 

5. If a civil resister has any property in his 
possession as a trustee, he will refuse to surrender it 
even though in defending it he might lose his life. He 
will however never retaliate. 

6. Non-retaliation excludes swearing and 
cursing. 

7. Therefore a civil resister will never insult his 
opponent, and therefore also not take part in many of 
the newly coined cries which are contrary to the spirit 
of ahimsa, 

8. A civil resister will not salute the Union 
Jack, nor will lie insult it or officials, English or Indian. 
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9. In the course of the struggle if any one insults 
an official, or commits an assault upon him, a civil resister 
will protect such official or officials from the insult or 
-attack even at the risk of his life. 

AS A PRISONER 

10. As a prisoner, a civil resister will behave 
-courteously toward prison officials and will observe all 
such discipline of the prison as is not contrary to self- 
respect ; as, for instance, whilst he will salaam officials 
in the usual manner, he will not perform any humiliating 
gyrations and he will*refuse to shout “ Victory to Sarkar'' 
or the like. He will take cleanly cooked and cleanly 
served food which is not contrary to his religion and will 
'refuse to take food insultingly served or served in 
unclean vessels. 

11. A civil resistor will make no distinction 
between an ordinary prisoner and himself, will in no way 
regard himself superior to the rest, nor will he ask for 
any conveniences that may not be necessary for keeping 
his body in good health and condition. He is entitled 
to ask for such conveniences as may be required for his 
physical or spiritual well-being. 

12. A civil resister may not fast for want of 
conveniences whose deprivation does not involve any 
'injury to his self-respect. 

AS A UNIT 

13. A civil resister will joyfully obey all the 
orders issued by the leader of the corps, whether they 
'please him or not. 

14. He will carry out orders in the first instance 
■even though they appear to him insulting, inimical, or 
foolish, and then appeal to higher authority. He is free 
before joining, to determine the fitness of the corps to 
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satisfy him, but after he has joined it, it becomes a duty 
to submit to its discipliae, irksome or othenvise. If the 
sum-total of the energy of the corps appears to a member 
to be improper or immoral, he has a right to sever his 
connection but being within it. he has no right to commit 
a breach of its discipline. 

15. No civil resister is to expect maintenance for 
his dependents. It would be an accident if any such 
provision is made. A civil register entrusts his dependents 
to the care of God. Even in ordinary warfare wherein 
hundreds and thousands give themselves up to it, they 
are able to make no previous provision. Mow much more, 
then, should such be the case in Sati/agraha. It is the 
universal experience that in such times hardly anybody 
is left to starve. 

IN COJOrCNAL FIGHTS 

16. No civil resister will intentionally become 
a cause of communal quarrels. 

17. In the event of any such outbreak, he will 
not take sides, but he will assist only that party which is 
demonstrably in the right. Being a Hindu he will be 
generous towards Mussalmans and others and will 
sacrifice himself in the attempt to save non-Hindus from 
a Hindu attack. And if the attack is from the other side, 
he will not participate in any retaliation but will give 
his life in protecting Hindus. 

18. He will, to the best of bis ability, avoid 
every occasion that may give rise to communal quarrels. 

19. If there is a procession of Satyagrahia, they 
‘Will do nothing that would wound the religious suscepti- 
bilities of any community, and they will not take part 
in any other processions that are likely to wound 
>8uch susceptibilities. 



JAIL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


These prison experiences were originally written by Mr, Gandhi 
In Gujarati and we are indebted to the Modem Beview for the 
following English version : 

I 

FIEST .TAIL EXPERIENCE 


INSPECTION 

When tbe different inspectors come to inspect, all 
the prisoners have to post themselves in a row and take 
off their caps to salute them. As all of us had English 
caps, there was no difficulty in observing this rule. It was 
both legal and proper that we should take off our caps. 
The words of direction used were “ fall in These words 
had, so to speak, become our food as we had to “ fall in ’’ 
four or five times a day. One of these officers, an 
assistant to the Chief Warder, was a little stiff-necked 
and so the Indians had nicknamed him “ General Smuts 
Generally he was the first to come in the mornings and 
again in the evenings. At half past nine the Doctor came. 
He was very good and kind and unfailing in his inquiries. 
Each prisoner had, according to jail rules, to show all 
parts of his body on the first day to the Doctor, 
stripping himself bare of all clothes, but he was kind 
enough not to enforce the same in our case. When 
many more Indians had come, he simply told ns to 
report to him if any one had got itches, etc., so that 
he might examine him in camera. At half past ten or 
14 
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eleves, the Grovernor and Chief Warder came. The 
former was a firm, just and quiet natured officer. His 
invariable inquiries were whether we were all right, 
whether we wanted anything, whether we had any 
complaints to make. Whenever we had any such, he 
heard them attentively and gave ns relief if he could. 
Some of these complaints and grievances I shall refer to 
later on. His deputy came also at times. He was 
kind hearted too. But the best of them all was our Chief 
Warder. Himself deeply religious, he was net only kind 
and courteous towards us but every prisoner sang his 
praises in no measured terms. He was attentive in 
preserving to the prisoners all their rights, he overlooked 
their trivial faults, and knowing in our case that we were 
a,ll innocent he was particularly kind to ns, and to show 
his kindness he often came and talked to us. 

INCREASE IN OUR NUMBERS 
I have said before that there were only five of us 
passive resisters at first. On I4th .January, Tuesday, 
came in Mr. Thainbi Naidu, the Chief Picket, and 
Mr. Koin, the President of the Chinese Association. We 
all were pleased to receive them. On the I8th, fourteen 
others joined us including Samnndar Khan. He was in 
for two months. The rest were Madrasis, Kunamias 
and Gujarati Hindus. They were arrested for hawking 
without licences and sentenced to pay a fine of £2 and 
in default, to 14 days’ imprisonment. They had bravely 
elected to go to jail. On the 21st 76 others came. In 
this batch only Hawab Khan bad two months, the rest were 
with a fine of £2, or in default, 14 days’ imprisonment. 
Most of them were Gujarati Hindus, some Kunamias and 
some Madrasis. On the 22nd 35, on the 23rd 3, on the 
24th 1, on the 26th 2, on the 28th 6, and in the 
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eveniog 4 more, and on tlte 29th 4 Knnamiaa added to 
our numbers. So that by the 29th there were 155 
pasBive resisters incarcerated. On the 30th I was 
removed to Pretoria, but I knew that on that day 5 or 6 
others had come in. 

FOOD 

The question of food is of great moment to many of 
us in all circumstances, but to those in prison it is of 
the greatest importance. They are greatly in need of 
good food. The rule is that a prisoner had to rest content 
with jail food, he cannot procure any from outside. 
The same is the case with a soldier who has to submit 
to his regulation rations, but the difference between the 
two is, that his friends can send other food to the soldier 
and he can take it, while a prisoner is prohibited from 
doing so. So that this prohibition about food is one of the 
signs of being in prison. Even in general conversation, 
you will find the jail officers saying that there could be 
no exercise of taste about prison diet and no such article 
could be allowed therein. In a talk with the prison 
medical officer, I told him that it was necessary for us 
to have some tea, or ghee or some such thing along with 
bread, and he said, you want to eat with taste and 
no palatable thing could be allowed in a prison. 

According to the regulations, in the first week an 
Indian gets in the morning 12 oz. of mealie pap 
without sugar or ghee ; at noon 4 oz. of rice and one oz. 
of ghee ; in the evening for 5 days 12 oz. of mealie 
pap; for 3 days 12 oz. of boiled beans and salt. This 
scale has been modelled on the dietary of the Kaffirs — 
the only difference being that in the evening, the Kaffirs 
are given crushed maize corn and lard or fat, while the 
Indians get rice. In the second week and thenceforward 
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for two days boiled potatoes, and for two days 
cabbages or pumpkin or some such vegetable is given 
along with maize flour. Those who take meat are given 
meat with vegetables on Sundays. 

The first batch ol prisoners had resolved to solicit 
for no favours at the hands of Government and to take 
whatever food was served out if not religiously objec- 
tionable. Eeally speaking the above was not a proper 
kind of diet for Indians, though medically of course it 
contained suilicient nutrition. Maize is the daily food of 
the Kaffirs, so this diet suits tliem nay they thrive on 
it in jail. But Indians rarely use maize-flour, rice only 
suits them. We are not used to eat beans alone, 
nor could we like vegetables as cooked by or for Kaflirs. 
They never clean the vegetable nor season them with 
any spices. Again, the vegetable cooked for the Kaiffirs 
mostly consist of the peelings left after the same have 
been prepared for the European convicts. For spices, 
nothing else besides salt is given. Sugar is never dreamt 
of. Thus, the food question was a very difficult one for 
us all. Still as we had determined that the passive 
resistors were neither to solicit nor ask for favours from 
the jail authorities, we tried to rest content with this kind 
of food. 

In reply to Lis inquiries we had told the Governor that 
the food did not suit us, but we were determined not to ask 
for any favours from Government. If Government of its 
own accord wanted to make a change, it would be 
welcome, else we would go on taking the regulation diet. 

But this determination could not last long. When 
others joined us, we thought it would be improper to make 
them share this trouble with us also. Was it not sufficient 
that they bad shared the prison with us ? So we began to 
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talk to the Governor on their behalf. We told him we 
were prepared to take any kind of food, but the later 
batches could not do so. He thought over the matter and 
said that he would allosv them to cook separately if they 
put it on the ground of religion, but the articles of food 
would be the same ; it did not rest with him to make any 
changes in them. 

In the meantime fourteen others had joined us and 
some of them elected to starve rather than take mealie 
pap. So I read the jail rules and found out that applica- 
tions in such matterstshould be made to the Director of 
Prisons. I asked therefore the Governor to be permitted 
to apply to him and sent a petition accordingly : 

We, the undersigned prisoners, beg to state that we are all 
Asiatics, 18 Indians and 3 Chinese. 

The 18 Indians get for their breakfast mealie pap and the others 
rice and ghee ; they get beans thrice and “ pap '* four times. We 
were given potatoes on Saturdays and greens on Sundays. On 
religious grounds we cannot eat meat ; some are entirely prohibited 
from taking it and others cannot do so because of its not being 
religiously slaughtered. 

The Chinese get maize-corn instead of rice. All the prisoners 
are mostly used to European food and they also eat bread and 
other dour preparations. None of us is used to mealie pap and 
some of us suffer from indigestion. 

Seven of us have eaten no breakfast at all ; only at times when 
' the Chinese prisoners who got bread, out of mercy gave them a 
piece or two out of their rations, have we eaten the same. When 
this was mentioned to the Governor, he said we were guilty of a 
jail offence In thus accepting bread. 

In onr opinion this kind of food is entirely unsuitable to us. So 
we have to apply that we should be given food according to the 
rules for European prisoners and mealie pap be left oiU entirely; 
or, in the alternative, such food should be given as would support 
us and be in consonance with our habits and customs. 

This is an urgent matter and a reply be sent by wire. 

Twenty-one of ns had signed the petition and while 
it was being despatched seventy-six more came in. They 
also had a dislike for the “ pap and so we added a 
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paragraph stating that the new arrivals also objected to the 
diet. I requested the Governor to send it by wire. He 
ashed his superior's permission by telephone and allowed 
at once 4 oz. of bread in place of “ pap We were all 
very pleased, and from the 22nd 4 oz. of bread was- 
substituted in place of pap, morning and evening. In the 
evening we got 8 oz., i.e., half a loaf. But this was- 
merely a temporary arrangement. A committee was- 
sitting on '^the question and we heard that they had 
recommended an allowance of flour, ghee and pulse ; 
but before it could take effect, we bad been released and 
so nothing more happened. 

In the beginning when there was only eight of us we 
did not cook ourselves, so we used to get uncooked rice 
and ill-cooked vegetables whenever the same were given, 
so we obtained permission to cook for ourselves. On the 
first day, Mr. Kadva cooked. After that Mr. Thambi 
Haidn and Mr. Jivau both took up the function, and in 
our last days they had to cook for about 150 men. They 
had to cook once only, excepting on vegetable days 
which were two in a week when they had to do so twice. 
Mr. Naidu took great trouble over this. I used to distribute. 

From the style of the petition, the reader must have 
noted the fact that it was presented on behalf of all 
Indian prisoners and not us (eight) alone. We talked 
with the Governor also on the same lines and he had 
promised to look into it for all the Asiatic prisoners. We 
still hope that the jail diet of the Indians would 
bo improved. 

Again, the three Chinese used to get other articles 
instead of rice and hence annoyance was felt, as there 
was an appearance of their being considered separate 
firom and inferior to us. For this reason I applied on 
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their behalf to the Governor and to Mr. Hayford, 
and it was ordered that they sbonld be placed on the- 
same level as Indians. 

It is instructive to compare this dietary with that 
of the Europeans. They get for their morning breakfast 
“ pap ” and 8 oz. of bread ; for the midday meal, bread 
and soup, or bread and meat, or bread and meat and 
potatoes or vegetables : and in the evenings bread and 
“ pap Thus they got bread thrice in the day and so 
they do not care whether they have the “ pap ” or not. 
Again they get mea| or soup in addition. Besides thia 
they are often given tea or cocoa. This will show that 
both the Europeans and the native Kaffirs get food suitable 
to them, and it is tlie poor Indians alone who suffer. 
They had no special dietary of their own. If they were 
treated like Europeans in food, they the Europeans would 
have felt ashamed and no one bad the concern to find 
out what was the food of the Indian. They had thus to 
be ranked with the Kaffirs and silently starve. For this 
state of circumstances I find fault with our own people 
.the passive resisters. Some Indians got the requisite 
food by stealth, others put up with whatever they got 
and were either ashamed to make public the story of their 
distress or had no thought for others. Hence the outside 
public remained in the dark. If we were to follow truth 
and agitate where we got injustice, there would be no 
room to undergo such inconveniences. If we were to 
leave self and apply ourselves to the good of others, 
grievances would get remedied soon. But just as it is 
necessary to take steps for the redress of such complaints, 
so it is necessary to think of certain other things also. It 
is but meet for prisoners to undergo certain inconveniences. 
If there be no trouble, what is the good of being 
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called a prisoner ? Those who are the masters of their 
minds, take pleasure even in suffering and live happily 
in jails. They do not lose sight of the existence of the 
suffering, and they should not do so considering that 
there are others also suffering with them. 

There is another evil habit of ours and that is our 
tenacity in sticking to our manners and customs. We 
must do in Rome as the Romans do. We are living 
in South Africa and we must accustom ourselves to what 
is considered good food here. “ Mealie pap ” is a food 
as good, simple and cheap as our wheat. We cannot say 
it is without taste, sometimes it beats wheat even. It is 
my belief that out of respect for the country of our 
adoption, we must take food which grows in that country 
if it be not unwholesome. Many “ Whites ’’ like this 
“ pap ” and eat it in the morning. It becomes palatable 
if milk or sugar or even ghee be taken with it. For these 
reasons and for the fact that we might have to go to jail 
again in the future, it is advisable for every Indian to 
accustom himself to this preparation of maize. With this 
habit even when the time comes to take it merely with 
salt; we would not find it hard to do so. It is incumbent 
on ns to leave off some of our habits for the good of our 
cotmtry. All those nations that have advanced have 
.given up these things where there was nothing substantial 
to lose. The Salvation Army people attract the natives 
of the soil by adopting their customs, dress, etc., if not 
particularly objectionable. 

SICKNESS 

It would have been a miracle had no one out of 150 
prisoners fallen ill. The first to be taken ill was Mr. 
.Samundar Khan. He had been brought into jail ailing 
and was taken to hospital the next day. Mr. Kadva 
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was a victim to rheumatism and for some days he did 
not mind being treated by the Doctor in the prison cell 
itself, but eventually he had to go to the hospital too. 
Two others suffered from fainting fits and were taken 
there. The reason was, that it was very hot then and 
the convicts had to remain out in the sun the whole day 
and so they fell down in fits. We nursed them as best 
we could. Later on, Mr. Nawab Khan also succumbed 
and on the day of our release he had to be led out by 
hand. He had improved a little after the Doctor had 
ordered milk, etc., to* be given to him. On the whole, 
still, it may be safely said that the passive resistera 
fared well. 

PAUCITY OP SPACE 

I have stated already that our cell had space enough 
to accommodate only fifty-one prisoners, and the same 
holds good with regard to the area. Later on, when 
instead of 51 there were 151 souls to be accommodated, 
great difficulty was felt. The Governor had to pitch 
tents outside and many had to go there. During our 
last days, about a hundred had to be taken out to sleep 
and back again in the morning. The area space was too 

■ small for this number and we could pass our time there 
with great difficulty. Added to this was our evil inborn 
habit of spitting everywhere which rendered the place 
dirty and there was the danger of disease breaking out. 
Fortunately, our companions were amenable to advice 

. and assisted us in keeping the compound clean. 
Scrupulous care was exercised in inspecting the area and 
privies and this saved the inmates from disease. Every 
one will admit that the Government was at fault in 

■ incarcerating such a large number in so narrow a space, 
rif the room was insufficient, it was incumbent on the 
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Government not to send so many there, and if the- 

Btruggle had been prolonged, it would not have been 
possible for the Government to commit any more to 
this prison. 

READING 

I have already mentioned that the Governor had 
allowed ns the use of a table with pen, ink, etc. We had 
the free run of the prison library also. I had taken from 
there the works of Carlyle and the Bible. From the 
Chinese interpreter who used to,, come there, I had 

borrowed the Kuran-e-Sharif translated into English, 
speeches of Huxley, Carlyle’s Lives of Burns, Johnson 
and Scott, and Bacon’s Essays. Of my own I had taken 
the Bhagvad Gita with Manilal Nathubhai’s annotations, 
several Tamil works, an Urdu book from the Moulvi 
Sahib, the writings of Tolstoy, Ruskin and Socrates. 
Many of these I read or re-read in the jail. I used to- 
study Tamil regularly. In the morning I used to read 

the Gita and at noon mostly the Koran. In the 

evening I taught the Bible to Mr. Foretoon who was^a- 
Chinese Christian. He wanted to learn English and 
I taught it to him through the Bible. 

If I had been permitted to spend out my full period, 

I would have been able to complete my translations of a- 
book each of Carlyle and Ruskin. 1 believe that as 1- 
was fully occupied in the study of the above works, I 
would not have become tired even if I had got more than- 
two months ; not only that but I would have added use- 
fully to my knowledge and studies. I would have passed; 
a happy life believing as I do that whoever has a taste 
for reading good books, is able to bear loneliness in any 
place with great ease. 
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RELIGIOBS STUDY 

In the West we now see that as a matter of fact 
the State looks after the religion of all its prisoners and 
hence we find a Church in the Johannesburg prison for 
its inmates, but it is provided to meet only the needs of 
the Whites, who alone are allowed access thereto. I asked 
for special permission for Mr. Foretoon and myself, 
but tbe Governor told me it was only for White Chris- 
tian prisoners. Every Sunday they attend it, and 
preachers of different denominations give them religious - 
lessons there. • 

Several missionaries come in to convert the Kaffirs 
also with special permission. There is no Church for 
them ; they sit in the open. Jews also have got their 
preachers to look after them. It is only the Hindus and 
Mahomedans who are spiritually left unprovided for. 
There are not many Indian prisoners, it is true, but the 
absence of any such provision for them is hardly credit- 
able to them. The leaders of both communities should 
therefore lay their heads together and arrange for the 
religious instruction of the members of their community 
in iail even if there be only one convict. The preachers, 
whether Hindus or Maulvis, should be pure hearted and 
they should be careful not to become thorns in the sides 
of the convicts. 

THE END 

All that was worth knowing has been stated above. 
Indians being placed on a level with the Kaffirs is a fact 
which calls for further consideration. While the White 
convicts get a bedstead to sleep on, a tooth-brush to clean 
their teeth, a towel to wipe their faces and hands and also 
a handkerchief, Indians get nothing. Why this distinction ? 

We should never think that this is not a matter for our 
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interference. It is these little things which either enhance 
our respect or degrade us. An Arabic book says that he 
who has no self-respect has no religion. Nations have 
become great by gradually enhancing their self-respect. 
Self-respect does not mean vanity or rashness, but a state 
of mind which is prepared not to let go its privileges simply 
out of fear or idleness. One who has really his trust in 
God attains to self-respect, and I firmly believe that one 
who has no trust in Him, never knows what is right, nor 
does he know how to do right. 
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Every prisoner in the jail on getting up in the morn- 
ing is required to fold his own bedding and to place it in 
its proper place. He must finish his toilet hy 6 o'clock 
aod be ready to start out at the stroke of the hour. The 
work begins at 7 o’clock. It is of various kinds. The 
ground to be dug was very bard. It was to be 
worked upon with spades and hence the work proved 
too hard. Again, it was a very hot day. The place we 
were taken to was about a mile and a half from the jail. 
Each one of us started very well indeed. But as none of 
us was used to this kind of work, it was not long before we 
were quite done up. As the day advanced, the- work 
seemed harder still. The warder was very strict. He 
used to cry out every now and then: “Go on, goon.” 
Tliis made the Indians quite nervous. 1 saw some of 
them weeping. One of them had a swollen foot. All this 
caused me a great deal of heart-burning, and yet on 
every occasion I reminded them of the duty and asked 
them to perform it as well as possible with a good heart 
and without minding the words of the warder ; I felt 
myself done up also. My hands were covered with 
blisters and water was oozing out of them. I could 
hardly bend the spade and felt the weight of it as if it 
was quite a maund. I pi’ayed to God to preserve niy 
honour, to maintain my limbs intact and to bestow on 
me sufficient strength to be able to perform my allotted 
task. I trusted to Him and went on with my work. 
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Tie warder would sometimes remonstrate with me st 
an occasional break required to get over the fatigue. I 
told him that it was unnecessary for him to remind me 
of toy duty and that 1 was prepared to go through as 
much of it as was possible for me to do. .Just then 1 saw 
Mr. Jhinabhai faint, .... While I was jjouring water 
on Jhinabbai's head, the following occurred to me. 
Most of the Indians trusted my word and submitted 
themselves to imprisonment. If the advice that I 
happened to offer them were erroneous, how much sit I 
would be committing in the eyes of God in tendering ;t 
to them. They underwent all sorts of hardships ot 
account of that advice. With this thought in my mitd, 
1 heaved a deep sigh. With God as my witness, I 
reflected on the subject once more and was immediately 
reassured that it was all right. I felt that the advice 
that I tendered to them was the only advice that I could 
under the circumstances. In anticipation of future 
happiness, it was absolutely necessary that we should 
undergo the hardest trials and sufferings in the urst 
instance and that there was no reason to be grieved a: 
the latter. This was simply a fit of fainting, but even 
if it was a case of death, how could I offer any other 
advice than what I had already done? It at once 
occurred to me that it was more honourable for anybody 
to die suffering in that manner than to continue 
living a life of perpetual enslavement. 

* 

At one time one of the warders came to me and 
asked me to provide him with two of his men to clean the 
water-closets. I thought that I could do nothing better 
than clean them myself and so I offered him my services. 
I have no particular dislike to that kind of work. On the 
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•sontrary I am of opinion that we ought to get ouTselvea 
accustomed to it. 

I was given a bed in a ward where there were 
principally Kaffir patients. Here I passed the whole night 
■in great misery and terror. 1 did not know then that I 
was to be to.ken the next day to another cell that was 
-occupied 'oy Indian prisoners. Fretting that I would 
be kept incarcerated with such men, I got very nervous 
and. terror-stricken. And yet I tried my best to reconcile 
'myself to the idea that it was my duty to undergo the 
sufferings that may * befall me. I read from the 
Bhagwad Gita that I had with me certain verses 
suited to the occasion and on pondering over them was 
soon reconciled to the situation. The chief reason why 
I got nervous was that in the same room there were a 
number of wild, murderous looking, vicious Kaffir and 
Chinese prisoners. I did not know their language. One 
of the Kaffirs began to ply me with all sorts of questions. 
As far as I could gather, he seemed to be mocking me 
indecently. I did not understand what his questions 
w'ere and I kept quiet. He then asked me in his broken 
English ; “ Why have they brought you hero ? ” I gave 
him a very short reply and was again silent. He was 
■followed by one of the Chinamen. He was worse than 
the other. He approached my bed and looked at me 
intently. I kept on my silence. He then proceeded, 
towards the above-mentioned Kaffir’s bed. There they 
began to mock each other indecently and expose their 
private parts. Both these prisoners were probably there 
for murder or highway robbery. How could I enjoy 
sleep after seeing these dreadful things ? 

At one time as soon as 1 got seated at the water- 
■closet there to answer the call of nature, a very wild and 
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muscular looking Kaffir turned up. Be asked me to get 
off from the seat and began to abuse , me. I told him 
I would not be long when he took hold o/ me and threw 
me outside. Fortunately, I was able to, catch hold of 
one of the doors and to save myself from, a nasty fall. 
This did not make me verj' nervous. I aihuply walked 
away with a smiling countenance. But one or tv.'o Indian 
prisoners who happened to see the situation in' which 
I was placed, could not restrain themselves trom 
shedding tears. 

SOME INCOKVENIEKCES 

I marked this also that some of our internal troubles 
were more painful than the external ones. At times I 
could see a faint echo of the differences between one being 
a Hindu and another a Mohammedan, between one- 
belonging to the upper and another to the lower classes. 
As Indians of all kinds and classes were made to live 
together in the jail, I could very easily see how and why 
we were unfit for self-Governraent. Still as we were able 
to negotiate all such difficulties in the end successfully 
1 also felt that it was not impossible, if there was the 
occasion, to govern ourselves successfully too. 

Some Hindus said that they would not eat food 
cooked by Mohammedans or persons of other castes. My 
opinion is that men with such restrictioos should never 
move out of India. These very objectors had no objection 
to a Kaffir or a white touching their grain, but once one of 
them said that the other was a Dhed, he wonld not sleep 
near him. This was not proper and on inquiry I learnt 
that he personally had no objection to sleeping in this way, 
but he was afraid of being placed out of his caste if his 
caste men in his native place came to learn it. My own 
idea is that we have embraced untruth and left off truth, 
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by this show of superiority and inferiority and by the fear 
of caste. If we know it as a fact that to despise a Dhed 
because he is a Dhed is not proper, what right have we to 
pass ourselves off as conscientious objectors or passive 
resisters if we leave off the path of truth for fear of caste 
or some such dread ? I therefore wish that those who 
have joined me in this fight should fight against their 
caste, against their families, and against everything wherein 
they see untruth and irreligpon. As they are backward in 
such fights they are backward in this fight too. How 
would it be possible foi^ns to ask successfully for rights of 
equality if we, amongst ouselves, stick to such false 
distinctions or be carried away by the dread of what we 
consider rightful conduct, coming to be known in our native 
place as something against caste rules ? To give up a 
cause out of fear is cowardly, and if Indians are cowardly 
they will not be able to stand up till the end in their 
struggle against Government. 

WHO CAN GO TO JAHj ? 

From the above it will be seen that those who are 
addicted to bad habits (smoking, etc.), those who stick to- 
, false distinctions of caste, those who are quarrelsome, those 
who see difference between a Hindu and a Mohammedan,, 
and those who are ill, are not proper persons to go to jail, 
or having gone likely to remain there long. Those who 
consider it a distinction to go to prison out of patriotism 
should be sound in body, mind and soul. A sick man 
might give in, in the long run, and others such as those 
who are in the habit of being mad after tea, tobacco, etc., 
cannot fight till the last. 

MY STUDIES 

Although I had to work the whole day, I could spare- 
some time in the mornings and evenings and on Sundaya 
15 
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to read, and as there were no distractions in the jail, I was 
able to read peacefully. Although the time at my disposal 
was not much, I read the two famous books of Ruskin, 
Essays of Thoreau, some part of the Bible, Life of 
tJarribaldi (Gujarati), Essays of Bacon (Gujarati), and 
two other books in English relating to India, From 
Thoreau and Ruskin I could find out arguments in favour 
of our fight. Mr. Devari had sent the Gujarati books for 
the use of us all. In addition I almost always read the 
Bhagavad Gita and the result of this study was that my 
mind became more than ever confirfned in this fight for 
oonscience and make me say emphatically to-day that 
I saw nothing in prison to make me afraid or tired of it. 

THE RATIONALE OF SUFFERING 
The one view is why one should go to jail and there 
submit himself to all personal restraints, a place where 
he would have to dress himself in the coarse and ugly 
prison garb of a felon and to live upon non-nntritious and 
semi-starvation diet, where he is sometimes kicked about 
by jail officials and made, to do every kind of work 
whether he liked it or not, where he has to carry oiit 
the behests of a warder who is no better than his 
household servant, where he is not allowed to receive 
the visits of his friends and relatives and is prohibited 
from writing to them, where he is denied almost the bare 
necessities of life and is sometimes obliged to sleep in the 
name cell that is occupied by actual thieves and robbers. 
The question is why one should undergo such trials and 
sufferings. Better is death than life under such conditions. 
Far better to pay up the fine than to be thus incarcerated. 
May God spare His creatures from such sufferings in 
jail ! Such thoughts make one really a coward, and being 
in constant dread of a jail life, deter him from undertaking 
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to perform services in the interests of his country which 
might otherwise prove very valuable. 

The other view is that it would be the height of one’s 
good fortune to be in jail in the interests and good name 
of one’s country and religion. There, there is very little 
of that misery which he has usually to undergo in daily 
life. There, he has to carry out the orders of one warder 
only, whereas in daily life he is obliged to carry out the 
behests of a great many more. In the jail, he has no 
anxiety to earn his daily bread and to prepare his meals. 
The Government eees*to all that. It also looks after his 
health for which he has to pay nothing. He gets enough 
works to exercise his body. He is freed from all his 
vicious habits. His soul is thus free. He has plenty of 
time at his disposal to pray to God. His body is restrained, 
but not his soul. He learns to be more regular in his 
habits. Those who keep his body in restraint, look 
after it. Taking this view of jail life, he feels himself 
quite a free being. If any misfortune comes to him or 
any wicked warder happens to use any violence towards 
him, he learns to appreciate and exercise patience and 
is pleased to have an opportunity of keeping control ovm: 
himself. Those who think this way are sure to be con- 
vinced that even jail life can be attended with blessings. 
It solely rests with individuals and their mental attitude 
to make it one of blessing or otherwise. I trust, how- 
ever, that the readers of this my second experience of 
life in the Transvaal jail will be convinced that the real 
road to ultimate happiness lies in going to jail and under- 
going sufferings and privations there in the interest of 
one’s country and religion. 

Placed in a similar position for refusing his poll-tax, 
the American citizen, Thorean, expressed similar thoughts 
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in 1649. Seeing the walls of the cell in which he was 
cenfioed, made of solid stone two or three feet thick 
nnd the door of wood and iron a foot thick, he said 
to himself thus : 

1 saw that, it' there was a wall of stone between me and m/- 
townsmen, there was a still more dlfficnlt one to climb or break 
through before they could get to be as free as 1 was. 1 did not 
feel for a moment confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had. 
paid my tax. They plainly did not know how to treat me, but 
behaved like persons who are underbred. In every threat and in 
every compliment there was a blunder ; lor they thought that my 
chief desire was to stand the other side oftfhe stone-wall. 1 could 
not but smile to see how industriously they locked the door on 
my meditations which followed them out agftin without let or 
hindrance, and they were nearly all that was dangerous. As toey 
could not reach me, they had resolved to punish my body ; just as 
boys if they cannot come to some person against whom they have 
a spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the State vras half-witted, 
that it was timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and 
ttiat it did not know its friends from its foes, and I lost all my 
xemalnlng respect for it and pitied It. 
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When on the 25th Febraaiy I got' three months’ bard 
labonr and once again embraced my brother Indians and 
my son in the Volhsmst Jail, I little thought that I should 
have had to say much in connection with my third 
“ pilgrimage ” to the jail, bnt with many other human 
nsBumptions this too proved to be false. My experience 
this time was unique, and what I learnt therefrom I 
could not have learnt after years of study. I consider 
these three months invaluable. I saw many vivid pictures 
of passive resistance, and I have become therefore a 
more confirmed resister than what 1 was three months 
ago. For all this I have to thank the Government of 
this place (the Transvaal). 

Several officers had betted this that 1 should not get 
less than six months. My friends — old and renowned 
Indians — my own son — ^had got six months and so I too 
was wishing that they might win their bets. Still I had 
my own misgivings and they proved true. I got only 
three months, that being the maximum under the law. 

After going there, I was glad to meet Messrs. Dawood 
Muhammad, Bustamji, Sorabji, Pillay, Hajura Sins:, Lai 
Bahadur Sing and other “ fighters ”. Excepting about 
ten, all others were accommodated in tents pitched in the 
jail compound for sleeping, and the scene resembled a 
•camp more than a prison. Every one liked to sleep in 
dhe tents. 
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We were comfortable about our meals. We used to 
cook ourselves as before and so could cook as we liked. 
We were about 77 passive resisters in all. 

Those who were taken out for work had rather a. 
hard time of it. The road near the Magistrate’s Court 
had to be built, so they had to dig up stones, etc. and 
carry them. After that was finished they were asked to 
dig up grass from the school compound. But mostly 
they did their work cheerfully. For three days I was- 
also thus sent out with the “ sbans ” (gangs) to work, but 
in the meanwhile a wire was received that I was not to 
be taken outside to work. I was disheartened at this as 
I liked to move out, because it improved my health and 
exercised my body. Generally I take two meals a day, 
but in the Yolksmst jail, on account of this exercise I 
felt hungry thrice. After this turn, I was given the work 
of a sweeper, but this was useless and after a time even 
that was taken away. 

TVHY I WAS MADE TO LEAVE VOLKSBUST ? 

On the 2nd of March I heard that I was ordered to 
be sent to Pretoria. I was asked to be ready at once, 
and my warder and I had to go to the station in pelting 
rain, walking on hard roads with my lu^age on my 
head. We left by the evening train in a third class 
carriage. 

My removal gave rise to various surmises. Some 
thought that peace was near, others that after separating 
me from my companions, Government intended to oppress 
me more, and some others that in order to stifle 
discussion in the Honse of Commons it might be intended 
to give me greater liberty and convenience. 

I did not like to leave Yolksmst as we passed 
our days and nights pleasantly there talking to ode 
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another. Messrs. Hajura Sing and Joshi always put us- 
questions — questions which were neither useless nor trivial 
as they related to science and philosophy. How would 
one like to leave such company and such a camp ? 
. But if everything happened as we wished, we should 
not bo called human beings. So I left the place quietly. 
Saluting Mr. Kaji on the road, the warder and I got 
confined in a compartment. It was very cold and raining 
too for the whole night. I had my overcoat with me 
which I was permitted to use. I was given bread and 
cheese for my meah) on the way but as 1 had eaten 
before I left, I gave them to my warder. 

PRETORU JAIL, THE BEGINNING 
We reached Pretoria on the 3rd and found every- 
thing new. The jail was newly built and the men were 
new. I was asked to eat but I had no ^inclination to do 
so. Mealie meal porridge was placed before me. I tasted 
a spoonful only and then left it untouched. My warder 
was surprised at it, but I told him I was not hungry and 
he smiled. Then I was handed over to another warder. 
He said : “ Gandhi, take ofip your cap.” I did so. Then 
he asked ; “ Are you the son of Gandhi ?” I said : “ No, 

my sou is undergoing six months’ imprisonment at 
Volksrust.” He then confined me in a cell. I began to 
walk forwards and backwards in it. He saw it from the 
watch-hole in the door and exclaimed : “ Gandhi, don’t 
walk about like that. It spoils my floor.” I stopped 
and stood in a corner quietly. I had nothing to read 
even, as I had not yet got my books. I was confined at 
about eight, and at ten I was taken to the Doctor. He 
only asked me if I had any contagious disease and then 
allowed me to go. I was then interned in a small room 
at eleven where I passed my whole time. It seemed to 
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be a cell made for one priaoner only. Its dimensions 
trere about 10 x 7 feet. T^e floor was of black pitch 
which the warder tried to keep shining. There was only 
one small glass window barred with iron bars for light 
and air. There was electric light kept to examine the 
inmates at night. It was not meant for the use of the 
prisoners, as it was not strong enough to enable one to 
read. When I went and stood very near it, I could read 
only a large-type book. It is put out at eight, but is 
again put on five or six times during the night to 
enable the warders to look over -the prisoners through 
the watch-holes. 

After eleven, the Deputy-Governor came and I made 
these requests to him : for my books, for permission to 
write a letter to my wife who was ill and for a small 
bench to sit on. For the first, be said he would consider ; 
for the second, I might write ; and for the third, no. 
Afterwards I wrote out my letter in Gujarati and gave it 
to be posted. He endorsed on it that I should write it in 
English. I said my wife did not know English and my 
letters were a great source of comfort to her and that 
I had nothing special to write in them. Still I did not 
.get the permission, and I declined to write in English. 
My books were given to me in the evening. 

My mid-day meal I had to take standing in my cell 
with closed doors. At three, I asked leave for a bath. 
The warder said : “ All right, but you had better go there 
after undressing yourself.” The place was 125 feet 
distant from my cell. I said : If there was no special 
object in my doing so, I would put ray clothes on the 
-curtain there and take my bath. He allowed if, but said : 

Do not delay.” Even before I had cleaned my body, he 
shouted out: ” Gandhi, have you done?” I said : “ 
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-would do so in a minute.” I could rarely see the face of 
:an Indian. In the evening I got a blanket and a coir 
mat to sleep on but neither pillow nor plank. Even 
when answering a call of nature, I was being watched by 
-a warder. If he did not happen to know me, he would 
• cry out : “ Sam, come out." But Sam had got the bad 
habit of taking his full time in such a condition, so how 
could he get up at once ? If he were to do so, he would 
.not be easy. Sometimes the warders and sometimes the 
Kaffir's would peep in' and at times would sing out : “ Get 

up.” The labour givdh to me next day was to polish the 
•floor and the doors. The latter were of varnished iron, 
and what polish could be brought on them by rubbing ? 
I spent three hours on each door rubbing, but found them 
unchanged, the same as before. 

FOOD 

The food was in keeping with the above conditions. 

S! * SK * 

I knew that no ghee was given with rice in the 
•evening, and 1 had thought of remedying the defect. I 
spoke to the Chief "Warder but he said ghee was to bo 
given only on Wednesdays and Sundays in place of 
meat, and if its further supply were needed, I should see 
-the Doctor. Next day I applied to see him and I was 
taken to him. 

I rec^nested him to order out for all Indians ghee in 
place of fat. The Chief Warder was present and he 
added that “ Gandhi’s request was not proper. Till then 
many Indians had used both fat and meat, and that those 
who objected to fat, wore given dry rice which they ate 
without any objection ; that the passive resisters had also 
done so and when they were released, they left with 
added weight The Doctor asked me what I had to say 
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to that. I replied that 1 could not quite swallow the story, . 
but speaking for myseli, I should spoil my health if I 
were compelled to take rice without ghee. Then he said : 
“ For you specially I would order bread to be given.” I 
said : “ Thank you, but 1 had not applied for myself alone 
and I would not be able to take bread for myself alone 
till ghee was ordered to be given to all others.” The 
Doctor said: “Then you should not find fault with' 
me now.” 

I again petitioned and I came to learn that thb food 
regulations would ultimately be nuade as in Natal. I 
criticised that also and gave the reasons why I could not 
for myself alone accept ghee. At last when in all about 
a month and a half had elapsed, I got a reply stating that 
wherever there were many Indian prisoners, ghee would 
invariably be given. Thus it might be said that after a. 
month and a half I broke my fast and for the last month 
I was able to take rice, ghee and bread. But I took no 
breakfast and at noon, when pap was doled out, I hardly 
took ten spoonfuls as every day it was differently prepared. 
But still I got good nourishment from the bread and rice, 
and so my health improved. I say so because when I 
used to eat once only, it had broken down, I had lost all 
strength, and for ten days 1 was suffering from a severe 
ache in half of my forehead. My chest too had shewn- 
symptoms of being affected. 

I had told many passive resisters that if they left 
jail with spoiled health, they would bo considered wanting 
in the right spirit. We must turn our prisons into palaces 
so that when I found my own health getting ruined, I felt 
apprehensive lost I should have to go out for that reason. 
It has to be remembered that I had not availed myself 
of the order for ghee made in my favour so that 
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there was a chance of my health getting affected, but 
this does not apply in the case of others as it is open to 
each indiridnal prisoner, when he is in jail, to have 
some special order made in his favour and thus preserve 
his health. 

OTHER CHANGES 

1 have said that my warder was harsh in his dealings - 
with me. fiat this did not last long. When he saw that 
I was fighting with the Government about food, etc., but 
obeying his orders unreservedly, be changed his conduct' 
and allowed me to do as I liked. This removed my 
difiiculties about bath, latrine, etc. He became so 
considerate that he scarcely allowed it to be seen that he 
ordered me to do anything. The man who succeeded him 
was like a Pasha and he was always anxious to order work 
after my conveniences. He said : “ I love those who fight 
for their community. I myself am such a fighter and 
I do not consider yon to be a convict." He thus used 
to comfort me. 

Again, the bench which was refused in the beginning; 
was sent to me by the Chief Warder himself after some 
days. In the meanwhile 1 had received two religious 
books for reading from General Smuts. From this I 
concluded that the hardship I had to undergo were due, 
not to his express orders, but to the carelessness and 
indifference to himself and others, and also because the 
Indians were considered to bo like Kaffirs. The only 
object of isolating me appeared to be to prevent my 
talking with others. After some trouble I got permission 
for the use of a note- book and pencil. 

THE VISIT OP THE DIRECTOR 

Before I was taken to Pretoria, Mr. Lichenstein had 
seen me with special permission. He had come - 
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on office basineas, but be aaked me how I waa, etc. I 
waa not willing to answer him on the point but he pressed 
me. So I aaid : “ I will not tell you all but I will 
Bay thia much that they treat me cruelly. General 
Smuta by thia meana wania me to give in, but that 
would never be aa I waa prepared to undergo whatever 
befell me, that my mind waa at peace, but that yon 
ahould publish thia. After coming out, I myself would 
do 80.’’ He communicated it to Mr. Polak, who not 
being able to keep it to himself in hia turn spoke to 
others, and Mr. David Folak thereupon wrote to Lord 
Selborne and an inquiry was held. The warder came 
for that purpose and I spoke to him the very words 
set out above. I also pointed out the defects which I 
have mentioned in the beginning. Thereupon after ten 
days he sent me a plank for a pillow, a night shirt 
and a handkerchief which I took. In my memorial to 
him, I had asked him to provide this convenience for all 
Indiana. Heally speaking in this respect Indians are 
softer than the Whites, and they cannot do without 
pillows. 

HANDCUPF.S 

The opinion I had come to in consequence of my 
' treatment in jail in the beginning was confirmed by 
what happened now. About four days after I received 
a witness summons in Mr. Fillay’s case. So I was taken 
to Court. I was manacled this time and the warder 
took no time in putting on the handcuffs. I think thia 
was done unintentionally. The Chief Warder had seen 
me and from him I had obtained leave to carry a book 
with me. He seemed to be under the impression that I 
was ashamed of the manacles and so I had asked 
permission to carry a book and hence he asked me to 
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hold the book in my hands in such a way as to conceal 
the handcuff's. This made me smile as I was feeling 
honoured in thus being manacled. The book that I was 
carrying was called “ The Court of God is in their 
mind”. I thought this a happy coincidence, because I 
thought what hardships might trouble me externally if I 
were such as to make God lire in my heart ; what should 
I care for the hardships ? I was thus taken on foot, 
handcuffed, to Court. 

LESSONS Oil passive RESISTANCE 

Some of the above details might be considered trivial, 
but my main object in setting them out has been that to 
minor as well as important matters yon can apply the 
principles of resistance. I calmly acquiesced in all the 
troubles, bodily given to me by the warder with the 
result that not only was I able to remain calm and quiet, 
but that he himself had to remove them in the end. 
If I had opposed him, my strength of mind would hare 
become weakened and I could not have done tliese more 
important things that I had to do and in the bargain 
made him ray enemy. 

My food difficulty also was solved at last, because 
I resisted and underwent suffering in the beginning. 

The greatest good I derived from these sufferings 
was, that by undergoing bodily hardships I could see 
my mental strength clearly increasing and it is even now 
maintained. The experience of the last three months 
has left me more than ever prepared to undergo all such 
hardships with ease. I feel that God helps such 
eonsciendous objectors and is putting them to the 
.test. He only burdens them with snob sufferings 
as they can bear. 
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WHAT I READ 

The tale of my happiness or nnhappiness is now at 
an end. Amongst the many benefits I received in these 
three months, one was the opportunity I got to read. At 
the start I must admit I fell into moods of despondency 
and thoughtfnlness while reading and was even tired 
of these hardships and my mind played antics like 
a monkey. .Such a state of mind leads many towards 
Innacy. but in my ease my books saved me. They made 
up in a large measure for the loss of the society of my 
Indian brethren. I always got abdht three hours to read 
so that I was able to go through about thirty books 
and con over others which comprised English, Hindi, 
Glujarathi, Sanskrit and Tamil works. Out of these 
I consider Tolstoy’s’, Emerson’s and Carlyle’s worth 
mentioning. The two former related to religion. I had 
borrowed the Bible from the jail. Tolstoy’s books are 
so simple and easy that any man can study and profit 
by them. Again, he is a man who practices what he 
preaches, and hence his writings inspire great confidence. 

Carlyle’s “ French Revolntion ” is written in a very 
■ effective style. It made me think that from the White 
Nations we could hardly learn the remedy to remove the 
present miseries of India, because 1 am of opinion that 
the French people have secured no special benefits by 
their Revolution. This was what Mazzini thought too. 
There is a great conflict of opinion about this which 
it is hardly proper to mention here. Even there 1 saw 
some instances of passive resistance. 

The Swamiji had sent me Gujarati, Hindi and Sanskrit 
books. Bhat Kesbavram had sent Vedasabdasankhlja 
and Mr. Motilal Devan, the Upanishads. I also read the 
Manusmriti, the Ramayana Sar, published in Phoenix, the 
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.Patanjal Tog Darshana, the Ahnik Prakash of Nathuramji, 
the Sandhya Gutika g^ven by Professor Farmanand, the 
JBhogvad Gita and the works of the late Kavi Shri 
Bajchandra. This gave me much food for thought. The 
Upanishads produced in me great peacefulness. One 
-sentence specially has struck to me. It means, “ Whatever 
thon dost, thou shouldst do the same for the good of the 
-soul.” The words are of great importance and deserve 
great consideration too. 

But I derived the greatest satisfaction from the writings 
of Kavi Shri Rajchandfa. In my opinion they are such as 
-should attract universal belief and popularity. His life was 
as exemplary and high as Tolstoy’s. I had learnt some 
passages from them and from the Sandhya book by heart 
and repeated them at night while lying awake. Every 
morning also for half an hour I used to think over them 
and repeat what I had learnt by heart. This kept my 
mind in a state of cheerfulness night and day. If 
-disappointment or despair attacked me at times, I would 
think over what I had read and my heart would instantly 
become gladdened and thank God. ... I would only 
say that in this world good books make up for the absence 
of good companions so that all Indians, if they want to 
live happily in jail, should accustom themselves to reading 
good books. 

MY TAJIIL STUDIES 

What the Tamils have done in the struggle no other 
Indian community has done. So I thought that if for no 
-other reason than to show my sincere gratefulness to them, 
I should seriously read their books. So I spent the last 
month in attentively studying their language. The more I 
studied, the more I felt its beauties. It is an interesting 
.and sweet language and from its construction and from 
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what 1 lead, I saw that the Tamils counted in their midst, 
in the past and even now, many intelligent, clever and wise 
persons. Again, if there is to be one nation in India, those 
who live outside the Madras Presidency must know Tamil. 

THE END 

I wish that the result of the perusal of these 
experiences would be that he who knows not what 
patriotism is, would learn it and after doing so become a 
passive resister, and he who is so already, would be 
confirmed in his attitude. I also get more and more 
convinced that he who does not khow his true duty or 
religion, would never know what patriotism or feeling for 
one’s own country is. 



JAIL LIFE IN INDIA 


THE MEANING OF THE IMPRISONMENTS 


[We have followed Mr. Oandhi’s jail experiences In South 
Africa. From time to time in the columns of Young India, Mr. 
Gandhi referred to the trealmant of prisoners in Indian jails and as 
non -co-operators sought imprisonment in their hundreds in the 
closing week of 1921, Mr. Gandhi had occasion to refer again and 
again to jail discipline and the waj that non-co-operatora shonld 
conduct ^emselves within the prison walls. The following articles 
and notes were written for the gnldance of his followers and much 
Interest centres on the essay on the “Model Prisoner’' in view of the 
fact that Mr. Gandhi himself was undergoing his prison experience 
In India. It was charaeteristio of Mr. Gandhi too that when 
Devadas his youngest son and Mr, C. Bajagopalacharl visited him 
In the Yerawada jail, he told them that bis prison life should not be 
made the subject of discussion in the press. Having courted 
Imprisonment he would not complain of the treatment, but quietly 
and cheerfully bear the aufterings in the true spirit of the Saiyagrahi, 
It was In this spirit too that he wrote to his friend Mr. Andrews that 
his Ideal of a prison life was to be completely cut off from the world 
during the period of Incarceration. He wrote in Young India 
(November 3, 1921).] 

HUNGER STRIKE 

I cannot sufficiently warn non-co-operation piisoneis 
against the danger of hastily embarking upon hunger 
strikes in their prisons. It cannot be justified as a means 
for removing irksome gaol restrictions. For a gaol is 
nothing if it does not impose upon ns restrictions which we 
will not submit to in ordinary life. A hunger strike would 
be justified when inhumanity is practised, food issned which 
offiends one’s religious sense or which is unfit for human 
' consumption. It would be rejected when it is offered in an 
16 
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insalting manner. In other words, it should be rejected 
when acceptance would prove us to bo slaves of hunger. 

WHY SDFPEE 

Let there be no mistake about the meaning of these 
imprisonments. They are not courted with the object 
of embarrassing the G-overnment though as a matter of 
-fact they do. They are courted for the sake of discipline 
and suffering. They are courted because we consider it to 
be wrong to be free under a Government we hold to be 
wholly bad. No atone should be left unturned by us to 
make the Government realise that we are in no way 
amenable to its control. And no Government has yet 
tolerated such open defiance however respectful it may be. 
It might safely therefore be said that if we are yet outside 
the prison walls, the cause lies as much with us as with the 
Government. We are moving cautiously in our corporate 
capacity. We are still voluntarily obeying many of its 
laws. There was, for instance, nothing to prevent me from 
disregarding the Madras Government’s order and courting 
arrest, but I avoided it. There is nothing to prevent me 
save my prudence or weakness from going without 
permission into the barracks and being arrested for trespass. 
I certainly believe the barracks to be the nation’s 
property and not of a Government which I no longer 
recognise as representative of the people. Thus there 
is an apparent inconsistency between the statement on 
the one hand that it is painful to remain outside the 
prison walls under a bad Government and this 
deliberate avoidance on the other hand of arrest upon 
grounds which are not strictly moral but largely expedient. 
We thus avoid imprisonment, because first we think that 
the nation is not ready for complete civil revolt ; secondly, 
we think that the atmosphere of voluntary obedience and 
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non-violence has not been firmlj established ; and thirdly, 
we have not done any constructive corporate work to 
Inspire self-confidence. We therefore refrain finm 
offering civil disobedience amounting to peaceful rebellion, 
bnt court imprisonment merely in the ordinary pursuit 
of our programme and in defence of complete freedom of 
opinion and action short of revolt. 

Thus it is clear that onr remaining outside the 
gaols of a bad Government has to be justified upon very 
exceptional grounds and that our Swaraj is attained 
when we are in gaol or \^hen we have bent the Govern- 
ment to our will. Whether therefore the Government 
feel embarrassed or happy over onr incarceration, the 
only safe and honourable place for us is the prison* 
And if this position be accepted, it follows that when 
imprisonment comes to us in the ordinary discharge of 
our duty, we must feel happy because we feel stronger, 
because we pay the price of due performance of duly. 
And if exhibition of real strength is the best propaganda, 
we must believe that every imprisonment strengthens 
the people and thus brings Swaraj nearer. 

SOMETHING STRIKING 

But friends whisper into ray ears, we must do 
something striking when the Prince comes. Certainly 
not for the sake of impressing him, certainly not for the 
sake of demonstration. Bnt 1 would use the occasion 
of his imposed visit for stimulating us into greater 
activity. That would constitute the most glorious 
impression upon the Prince and the world, because 
we would have made an impression upon ourselves. 
The shortest way to Swaraj lies through self-impression, 
self-expression and self-reliance, both corporate and 
individual. I would certainly love the idea of filling the 
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gaols before the Prince atrivee, but I see no way to it 
except after very vigorous Swadeshi, There is great 
progress undoubtedly in that direction, but there is not 
revolutionary or lightning speed. Arithmetical progression 
will not answer, geometrical progression is absolutely 
necessary. It is not enough for ns to be washed by 
the Swadeshi spirit, we must be flooded with it. Then 
thousands of us involuntarily, as if by a common impulse, 
will march forward to civil disobedience. To-day we 
are obliged very rightly to measure every step for want 
of confidence. Indeed, C do nof oven feel sure that 
thousands of us are ready to suffer imprisonment, or 
that we have so far understood the message of non- 
violence as never to be rufiled or goaded into violence. 

A REST CUBE 

And prisons have lost their terror for the people. 
Hardly a non-co-operator, save in one or two cases, has 
betrayed the slightest hesitation to go to gaol. On the 
contrary the majority have regarded it as a rest cure. 
Given an atmosphere of non-violence — a prime necessity — 
disappearance of fear of gaol and greater activity by 
reasons of imprisonments, and we have an ideal State 
for the establishment of Swaraj. 

THE LOGICAL RESULT 

The logical result of all this reasoning is, that we 
must quickly organise ourselves for courting arreats- 
wholesale aud that not radely, roughly or blusteringly, 
certainly never violently, but peacefully, quietly, courteously, 
humbly, prayerfully, and courageously. By the end of 
December every worker must find himself in gaol unless he 
is specially required in the interest of the struggle not to 
make the attempt. Let it be remembered that in civil 
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disobedience ire precipitate arrests and therefore maj keep 
few outside the attempt. 

REQUISITE CONDITIONS 

Those only can take np civil disobedience who believe 
in willing obedience even to irksome laws imposed by the 
State so long as they do not hurt their conscience or 
religion, ud are prepared equally willingly to sufibr 
the penalty of civil diaohedieuce. Disobedience to be 
civil has to be absolutely non-violent The underlying 
principle being the winning over of the opponent by 
euffering, i.e., love. « 



WORK IN GAOLS 


la the coarse oi an article in Young India, December 16, 1921, 
Mr. Gandhi explains the currect attitude oi the cirll resister in regard 
to jail discipline 

Aa esteemed friend asked me whether now that the 
Government have provided an opportunity for hundreds to 
find themselves imprisoned and as Ijiousands are responding, 
will it not be better for the prisoners to refuse to do any 
work in the gaols at all ? I am afraid that suggestion 
comes from a misapprehension of the moral position. We 
are not out to abolish gaols as an institution. Even under 
Swaraj we would have our gaols. Our civil disobedience, 
therefore, must not be carried beyond the point of breaking 
the unmoral laws of the country. Breach of the laws to 
be civil assumes the strictest and willing obedience to the 
gaol discipline, because disobedience of a particular rule 
assumes a willing acceptance of the sanction provided for 
its breach. And immediately a person quarrels both with 
the rule and the sanction for its breach, he ceases to bo 
civil and lends himself to the precipitation of chaos and 
anarchy. A civil resister is, if one may be permitted such 
a claim for him, a philanthropist and a friend of the State. 
An anarchist is an enemy of the State and is therefore a 
misanthrope. I have permitted myself to use the language 
of war because the so called constitutional method has 
become so utterly ineffective. But I hold the opinion 
firmly that civil disobedience is the purest type of constitu- 
tional agitation. Of course it becomes degrading and des- 
picable if its civil, i.e., non-violent character is a mere 
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camouflage. If the honesty of non-violence be admitted^ 
there is no warrant tor eomlemnation even of the fiercest 
disobedience because of the likelihood of its leading to- 
violence. No big or swift movement can be carried on 
without bold risks, and life will not be worth living if it ia 
not attended with large risks. Does not the history of the 
world show that there would have been no romance in life 
if there had been no risks ? It is the clearest proof of a 
degenerate atmosphere that one finds respectable people 
leaders of society raising their hands in horror and indig- 
nation at the slightestf approach of danger or upon an 
outbreak of any violent commotion. We do want to drive 
out the beast in man, but we do not want on that account 
to emasculate him. And in the process of finding his own 
status, the beast in him is bound now and again to put up 
his ugly appearance. As I have often stated in these 
pages what strikes me down is not the sight of blood 
under every conceivable circumstance. It is blood split 
by the non-co-operator or his supporters in breach of bis 
declared pledge which paralyses me as I know it ought 
to paralyse every honest non-co-operator. 

Therefore to revert to the original argument, as 
aivil resisters we are bound to guard against universal 
indiscipline. Gaol discipline must be submitted to until 
gaol Government itself becomes or is felt to be corrupt 
and immoral. But deprivation of comfort, imposition 
of restriction and such other inconveniences do not 
make gaol Government corrupt. It becomes that when 
prisoners are humiliated or treated with inhumanity as 
when they are kept in filthy dens or are given food 
unfit for human consnmpdon. Indeed,- I hope that the 
conduct of non-co-operators in the gaol will be strictly 
correct, dignified and yet submissive. We must not 
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regard gaolers and warders as ^onr enemies bnt as fellow 
human beings not utterly devoid of the human touch. 
Our gentlemanly behaviour is bound to disarm all suspicion 
or bitterness. I know that this path of discipline on the 
one hand and fierce defiance on the other is a very 
difficult path, but there is no royal road to Swaraj. The 
country has deliberately chosen the narrow and the 
straight path. Like a strught line it is the shortest 
distance. But even as you require a steady and 
experienced hand to draw a straight line, so are steadiness 
of discipline and firmness of purpose absolutely necessary 
if we are to walk along the chosen path with an 
unerring step. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that it is not 
going to be a bed of roses for any of the civil resistors. 
And my head reels and the heart throbs when I recall 
the lives of Motilal Nehru and G. R. Das in their 
palatial rooms surrounded by numerous willing attendants 
and by every comfort and convenience that money can 
buy and when I think of what is in store for them 
inside the cold unattractive prison walls where they 
will have to listen to the clanking of the prisoner’s 
chains in the place of the sweet music of their drawing- 
rooms. Bnt I steel my heart with the thought that it 
is the sacrifice of just such heroes that will usher in 
Swaraj. The noblest of South Africans, Canadians, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans have had to undergo 
much greater sacrifices than we have mapped out 
for ourselves. 



A MODEL PRISONER 


Himseli a model priaoser, Mr. Gandhi In his artiole in 
'Young India for December 29, 1921, points ont that non-co-opera- 
tors in prison should conduct themselves in an exemplary 
way. For “let it be remembered,” he said, “that we are not 
' seeking to destroy jails as such and that even under Swaraj we 
■shall have to maintain jails.” Therefore he said, “we really 
retard the advent of Swaraj if we encourage indiscipline." 

Should noo-co-operators shout Bande Mataram 
inside jail against jail discipline which may excite 
ordinary prisoners to violence, shoald non-co-operators 
go on hunger strike tor the improvement of food or other 
conveniences, shoald they strike work inside jails on 
Mrtal days and other days ? Are non-co-operators 
entitled to break rales of jail discipline unless they 
affect their conscience ? Such is the text of a telegp'sm 
1 received from a non-co-operator friend in Calcutta. 
‘From another part of India when a friend, again a 
non-co-operator, heard of the indiscipline of non-co-operator 
prisoners, he ased me to write 'on the necessity of 
■observing jail discipline. As against this I know 
prisoners who are scrupulously observing in a becoming 
: spirit all the discipline imposed upon them. 

It is necessary, when thousands are going to jail, 
'to understand exactly the position a non-co-operator 
prisoner can take up consistently with his pledge of 
non-violence. Non-co-operation, when its limitations are 
not recognised, becomes a licence instead of being a duty 
nnd therefore becomes a crime. The dividing line between 
■light and wrong is often so thin as to become indistinguish- 
iable. But it is a line that is breakable and unmistakable. 
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What is then the difiference bettreen those who find 
themselves in jails for being in the right and those who are- 
there for being in the wrong ? Both wear often the same 
dress, eat the same food and are subject ontwardly to the 
same discipline. But whilst the latter submit to discipline - 
most unwillingly and would commit a breach of it secretly 
and even openly if they could, the former will willingly 
and to the beat of their ability conform to the jail discipline- 
and prove worthier and more serviceable to their cause than 
when they are outside.’^ We have observed that the most 
distinguished among the prisoners ar6 of greater service 
inside the jails than outside. The coefficient of service is 
raised to the extent of the strictnesss with which jail 
discipline is observed. 

Let it be remembered that we are not seeking to 
destroy jails as such. I fear that we shall have to 
maintain jails even under Swaraj. It will go hard with 
ns if we let the real criminals understand that they will be 
set free or be very much better treated when Swaraj is- 
established. Even in reformatories by which 1 would like 

* On learning that the All Brothers were being put to 
humiliating treatment in their prison, Mahatma Qandhi observed 
in Young India : 

“ It is evident that instructions have gone forth that the policy 
of wise discretion Is to give place to the policy of cast iron rigidity of- 
enforcement of prison rules. Imagine Maulana Shaukat All or any 
of the high-spirited prisoners standing almost naked before the 
jailor and in the presence of one another and submitting to what to 
them must be a most humiliating examination. I can understand 
the necessity and utility of such examination of confirmed criminals 
for whom alone the ordinary prison regulations are framed, but It 
is nothing short of lunacy to enforce obedience to such regulatlons- 
on the part of men who, apart from their political agitation', have 
been regarded as orderly citizens and in some cases even as- 
distinguished public men. To enlorce some of the present 
regulations in respect of such prisoners is hopelessly to Ignore the 
reality and to court trouble. Ordinary discipline must be exacted 
from the best of men when they happen to be in 'prison, more so- 
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to replace every jail nnder Swaraj discipline will be 
exacted. Therefore we really retard the advent of Swaraj 
if we encourage indiscipline. Indeed, the swift programme 
of Swaraj has been conceived on the supposition that we 
being a cultured people are capable of evolving high 
discipline within a short time. 

Indeed, whilst on the one band civil disobedience 
authorises disobedience of anjust laws or unmoral laws of a, 

when they court imprisonment. Discomiort ot jail life they must 
expect and cannot grumble at. Respect ior the jail officisU mnst be 
exacted from them if they wilt not give it voluntarily and gracefully. 
Our discipline must not take the form of humiliation. Discomfort 
must not be torture, and respect must not take the form ot crawling 
on one’s belly. And therefore, on pain of being put in Irons In 
solitary confinement or of being shot, non-co-operating prisoners, 
must decline even in the name of discipline to stand naked beiore 
the jailor, must decline in the name of discomfort to wear stinking 
clothes or to eat food that is andean or indigestible and must 
similarly decline even In the name of respect to open out their palms- 
or to sit In a crouching position or to shout ‘ Sarkar Ek Sai ' or 
‘ Sarkar Salam ’ when a jail official is passing- And if the 
Oovernment is now intent upon patting ns through the fire in the 
jaila and subject us to physical pains In order to bend us, we must 
respectfully decline to be humiliated and must fall back upon 6od 
to give us strength to withstand studied humiliation and to suffer 
physical tortures instead. Let the proud Brothers and their, 
comrades purify the Karachi jail. 

But be the treatment what it may, the course before those who 
are put in prison is dear. We must not be irritated into taking a. 
talse or a hasty step. Our final salvation lies in the strictest 
adherence to our pledge. If we feel keenly, let us be still more 
non-violent, not less so ; let us farther concentrate on Civil 
Disobedience, let us lose no time in fulfilling the conditions- 
necessary for Civil Disobedience. Let Hindus, Mussalmans and 
other races come still closer, let us rid ourselves of the remnants of 
foreign doth still in our possession, let us bestir ourselves to 
manufacture more handspun khadi. Our progress depends upon 
calmly fulfilling the programme mapyed out by ourselves and not 
wasting a single minute in idle fretting and turning. Let us not 
worry about the ill-treatment ot those who are in jail. The 
Government have made no terms with us as to treatment. We 
have unconditiouaily surrendered our bodies to them even to be- 
hacked to pieces without a quiver. If God will give as the strength. 
We must not lose temper on any account." 
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State which one seeks to overthrow, it re(iuires meek and 
williog submission to the penalty of disobedience and 
its attendant hardships. 

It is now therefore clear that a civil resisters 
resistance ceases and his obedience as resumed as soon as 
ho is under confinement. In confinement he claims no 
privileges because of the civility of his disobedience. 
Inside the jail by his exemplary conduct he reforms even 
the criminals surrounding him, he softens the hearts of 
jailors and others in authority. Such meek behaviour 
springing from strength and knowledge ultimately dissolves 
the tyranny of the tyrant. It is tor this reason that I claim 
that voluntary suffering is the quickest and the best remedy 
for the removal of abuses and injustices. 

It is now manifest that shouts of Bande Mataram or 
any other in breach of jail discipline are unlawful for a 
non'co-operator to indulge in. It is equally unlawful for 
him to commit a stealthy breach of jail regulations. A 
non-co-operator will do nothing to demoralise his fellow 
prisoners. The only occamon when he can openly disobey 
jail regulations or hunger-strike is, when an attempt is made 
to humiliate him or when the warders themselves break, as 
they often do, the rules for the comfort of prisoners or 
when food that it unfit for human consumption is issued as 
it often is. A case for civil disobedience also arises when 
•there is interference with any obligatory religious practice. 



“AS HAPPY AS A BIRD’ 


Writing to Mr. C. F. Andrews from Sabarmati prison under 
dale I7th March 19'22, Mr. Gandhi points out that a civil reslater 
“ may neither ask nor receive a privilege 

“ My dear Charlie, 

I have just got your letter. . . I should certainly 
like your going to Aafiram and staying there a while when 
you are free. But I would not expect you to see me in 
gaol ; 1 am as liapp}' as a bird. My idea of a gaol 
life — especially that of a civil resister — is to be cut off 
entirely from all connection with the outside world. To 
be allowed a visitor is a privilege — a civil vesister may 
neither seek nor receive a privilege. The religious value 
of gaol discipline is enhanced by renouncing privileges. 
The forthcoming imprisonment will be to me more 
a religions than a political advantage. If it is a sacrifice, 
1 want it to be the purest. 

With love, 

Yours 

Mohan." 



LIFE IN YERAWADA PRISON 


Prisoners are allowed to write one letter once a quarter and in 
the letter addressed to Hakim Ajmal Khan on the 14th April 1922, 
Mr. Gandhi describes his life and experiences in Yerawada prison. 

Prisoners are allowed to have a visit once a quarter 
and to write and receive one letter. I have had my’visit 
in the persons of Devadas and Rajegopalachari, but the 
one letter allowed I want to write to you. 

As you will of course remember Banker and I were 
'brought to the prison on the 18th of March, a Saturday. 
On the following Monday at 10 p.m. we were informed 
that we were to be moved to an unknown destination. 
At 11*30 the police superintendent escorted us to a special 
train which was waiting for us at Sabarmati. We received 
a basket of fruit and were well treated during the whole 
journey. For reasons of religion and also for considerations 
of health, the doctor of the Sabarmati prison permitted me 
to have the food to which I am accustomed, but! Banker 
was ordered bread, milk, aud fruit on medical grounds. 
The deputy police superintendent who accompanied us, 
was instructed to see that I had goat's milk and Banker 
cow's milk on the jurney. 

We left the train at Khirki where a police van was 
standing ready which brought us to the prison from which 
I am writing this letter. 

As I had heard from former prisoners that life in this 
prison was not exactly pleasant, I was prepared for all 
kinds of difficulties. I had previously said to Banker that 
1 would have to refuse food if they tried to forbid me to 
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Bpiu, for I had talcen a vow on the Hindu New Year’s 
Hay to spin for at least half an hour a day unless I were 
ill or travelling. I told him he was not to get excited if 
I had to adopt a hunger strike and that he was not to 
-follow my example out of a mistaken feeling of solidarity. 
He was thus aware of how I looked at the afPair. 

Thus we were not surprised when the director 
announced as we entered the prison that we must leave 
our spinning-wheel and the basket of fruit. I told him 
-emphatically that we had both been allowed to spin every 
day in Sabarmati prisdn and that I must insist on spinning 
in accordance with my vow. That brought the reply that 
Yerawada was not Sabarmati. 

I also said to the director oi the prison that, for 
reasons of health, we had been allowed to sleep in the open 
air at the Sabarmati prison. But here we could not hope 
for this favour either. 

Our first impression was thus rather unfavourable. 
I did not let this trouble me and moreover the fact that 
I had practically fasted for the last two days prevented me 
from being affected. Banker felt everything much more 
hardly. He is afficted with nightmares and so does not 
like to be alone at night. Besides, this was the first painful 
experience of his life whereas 1 was accustomed to 
the cage. 

Next morning the director appeared to ask how we 
were. I saw that my judgment of him, formed on a 
-first impression, had been mistaken. In any case he 
had been in a flurry the night before. We did not 
arrive till after the prescribed time and besides he was 
quite unprepared for what must have seemed to him an 
extraordinary request. Now he understood that I did 
not want to keep my spinning-wheel out of crankiness 
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but — rightly or wrongly — from a religions need. When 
he also perceived from conversation with ns that there 
was no qnestion of a hunger strike, be gave the order that 
we should both be allowed to have onr spinning-wheels ‘ 
again. Also, he no longer held out against the view that 
the food we asked for was a necessity for us. So far as- 
I have had the opportunity for observation, physical needs 
are well looked after in this prison. I found both the 
superintendent and the head warder tactful and friendly. 
The first days are of no account. My relations with these 
two officials are as cordial as i^ possible between a' 
prisoner and his warders. 

I see quite clearly, however, that onr prison system is 
almost, if not quite, devoid of humanity. The superin- 
tendent tells me that the other prisoners are not treated 
differently from myself. If that is the case, then the 
physical needs of the prisoners are completely satisfied, 
but there is no consideration for human needs. The 
prison rules are not adapted to this. 

This may be seen, for example, from the attitude of 
the prison committee which consists of the administrator, 
a clergyman and some otfaor persons. It happened to 
meet on the morning after onr arrival and came to ask 
us OUT wishes. I pointed out to them that Banker 
suffered from nervousness and should for that reason 
sleep in my cell with the door open. I cannot describe 
the contempt and unfeeling indifference with which 
this request was treated. As the gentlemen went away 
I heard one of them say disdainfully : “ Nonsense ! " 
What do they know of Banker, his position in life and 
the education he has enjoyed ? It was not even their 
task to go and see him to discover what had moved mo 
to make this request which seemed so natural to 
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me. Undisturbed sleep was certainly more important 
for Banker than good food. 

An hour after this conversation, a warder informed 
Banker that he was to be transferred to another section. 
I felt like a mother who has been robbed of her only 
child. It had seemed to me a happy dispensation that 
Banker was arrested and sentenced along with me. While 
we were still at Sabarmati, I informed the authorities 
that I would esteem it a particular favour if they would 
leave Banker with me and pointed out that we could be 
mutually helpful to eath other. I read to him from the 
Gita and he looked after my feeble body. Banker had 
lost his mother only a few months before. When I was 
speaking to her a few days before her death, she said to me 
that death would not be hard for her now that she knew 
her son was under my protection. The noble woman could 
not know how completely powerless I was to prove when 
it was a question of protecting her son. When Banker left 
me, I recommended him to the care of God and awakened 
confidence in him that God would preserve His own. 

Since then he has received permission to come to me 
for half an hour every day to teach me carding in which 
he is proficient. This takes place in the presence of a 
warder who has to see that we speak only of matters 
necessary to our occupation. At present I am trying to 
induce the general inspector and the prison superintendent 
to allow us to read the Gita for the few moments 
we are together. This request of mine is being considered. 

I had to use all my ingenuity to get leave to keep 
seven books, five of a purely religious character, an old 
dictionary which I value greatly and an Urdu manual 
which Maulana Abdul Ealam Azad gave me. My wish 
was against the strict order that prisoners may only read 
17 
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books taken from the prison library. So I was urged to 
present the seven books to the library and then borrow them 
back again. I remarked in a friendly way to the superin- 
tendent that I would gladly do this with all my other books, 
but that he might as well demand my right arm as these 
books, which were dear to me partly because of their 
contents and partly because of their importance as souvenirs. 
I do not know what means the superintendent had to use in 
order finally to persuade the higher authorities to let me 
keep the books. 

The use of a pocket knife prelbents another problem. 
If I want to prepare my toasted bread (1 cannot bear it 
otherwise) I must cut it into slices. And I must also cut 
up my lemons if I want to squeeze them. But a pocket 
knife is regarded as a “ lethal weapon” which would be a 
great danger in the hands of a prisoner. I gave the 
superintendent the choice of either depriving me of bread 
and lemons or allowing me a knife. After a great deal of 
fuss, ray own penknife was again placed at my disposal. 
But it remains in the keeping of the warder and is only 
handed to me when I actually need it. Every evening it 
has to be given up to the liead warder who gives it back 
again to the convict warder in the morning. 

This species will be new to you. “Convict warders” 
are gener.illy prisoners on a long sentence who are given 
■warder’s uniform for good conduct and entrusted with tasks 
which do not involve any great responsibility. They are 
allowed to wear warder’s uniform but remain under 
continual supervision. One of these warders who was 
sentenced for murder, has to watch me during the day. 
At night he is given an assistant whose appearance reminds 
me of Shankat Ali. This last, it is true, has only been the 
case since the general inspector gave orders that my cell 
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-door might 'remain open. Both warders are very harraless 
bellows. They do not molesi me in any way and I never 
permit myself to talk to them. 1 have to exchange a few 
words now and then with the warder, who watches me in 
the day time, about my desires and needs hut otherwise 
I have no communication with him. 

My cell is situated in a triangular block whose longest 
side — it faces West — contains eleven cells. One of my 
fellow prisoners quartered in the same section is, I 
surmise, an Arabic State prisoner. As he does not speak 
Hindustani and I unfortunately have no mastery of 
Arabic, our speech is limited to a mutual good 
morning. The base of the triangle is formed by a stout 
wall and the shortest side by a barbed-wire fence with a 
door which opens on to a spacious square. The triangular 
space within the central block was formerly divided in two 
by a chalk line I was forbidden to cross. Thus I had a 
space of about seventy feet long at my disposal on which 
I could move freely. When Mr. Kbambata, an inspection 
official, was hern recently on a visit of inspection, I drew 
his attention to this white line as a proof of the lack of 
human feeling in the orders of the prison administration. 
He himself was not in favour of this restriction and 
reported in this sense with the result that the whole 
triangle was made free to me. It is about a hundred and 
forty feet long. Now my desires are set on the open 
-square on the other side of the door. But that is perhaps 
too human to be allowed. But since the white line 
-has been removed, I may perhaps hope that the barbed 
wire fence will also fall and I may have still more 
freedom of movement. It is certainly a ticklish 

matter for the director, and he will need time for 
■deep reflection. 
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I am in solitary confinement and may not speak to 
any one. Some of the Dharvad prisoners are in the 
same gaol with me, the great Gangadhar Rao of Belgaum, 
for example, Verumal Begraj, the reformer of Sukkem, 
and Lalit, a Bombay publisher. I do not see any of 
them though I really do not see how my society could 
do them any harm. They again could not harm me. 
Nor would we make arrangements for onr escape nor 
conspire for this purpose. Besides, by acting in this 
way we would do the GoTernment the greatest favour. 
But if it a is question of protecting them from the 
infection of my dangerous ideas, the isolation has come 
too late. They are already thoroughly infected. And 
there is only one thing I could do here, make them still 
more enthusiastic about the spinning wheel. 

What I said about my isolation is not intended as a 
complaint. I feel happy. My nature likes loneliness. 
1 love quietness. And now I have an opportunity of 
engaging in studies that I had to neglect in the outside 
world. 

But not all prisoners feel like me and enjoy solitary 
confinement. Tt is as inhuman as it is unnecessary. 
It could be avoided by a proper distribution of the 
prisoners. But now the prisoners ate arbitrarily shut up- 
together aud no director, however human his feelings, 
could be just to all the men and women of difierent sorts 
who are entrusted to his care while he has not a free hand. 
So he merely does his best to be just to their bodies and 
neglects their souls. 

Hence it comes that prisons are abused for political 
ends and therefore the political prisoner is not safe from- 
persecution even within their walls. ’ 
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I shofll end the description of my life in prison with a 
'description of the course «if my day. My cell is in itself 

decent, clean and airy. The permission to sleep in the 

open air is a great blessing to me as I am accustomed to 
sleeping in the open. I rise at 4 o'clock to pray. 

The inhabitants of Sati/agraJia- kshra.m will, I am sure, 
be glad to know that I have not ceased to say the morning 
prayers and sing some of the hymns which I know by 
heart. At 6-30 I begin my studies. I am not 

allowed a light. But as soon as it is light enough for reading 
1 start work. At 7* in the evening, when it is too 
dark to read, I finish my day’s work. At 8 o’clock 
I betake myself to test after the usual Ashram prayer. My 
studies include the Koran, the Kamayana of Tulsidas, 
books about Christianity I got from Standing, exercises 
in Urdu and much else. I spend six hours on these 
literary efforts. Four hours I devote to hand-spinning 
and carding. To begin with, when I had only a little 
cotton at my disposal, I could only spin for thirty minutes. 
But now the administration has placed sufScient cotton 
at my disposal, very dirty, to be sure, perhaps very 
good practice for a beginner in carding. I spend an 
hour at carding and three at spinning. Anasuyabai and 
Maganlal Gandhi have sent me bobbins. I want to ask 
them not to send me any more for the moment. On the 
other hand, some fine well cleaned cotton would be a great 
service, but they should not send mo more than two pounds 
at a time. I am very much sot on making my own 
■bobbins. To my way of thinking every spinner should 
learn to card. I learnt in an hour. It is more difficult to 
manage than spinning, but it is easier to learn. 

Spinning b.ecomes more and more an inner need with 
me. Every day I ceme nearer to the poorest of the poor. 
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and in them to God. The four hoHr» I devote to thisi 
work are more important to me than all the others. The- 
fifuits of my labour lie before my eyes. Not one impure 
thought haunts mo in these four hours. While I read the 
Gita, _the Koran, or the Eamayana, my thoughts fly far 
away. But when I turn to the spinning-wheel or work at 
the hackle, my attention is directed on a single point. The 
spinning-wheel, I know, cannot mean so much to every one. 
But to me the spinning-wheel and the economic salvatioB- 
of impoverished India are so much one that spinning has 
for me a charm all its own. My he'art is drawn backwards 
and forwards between the spinning-wheel and books. And 
it is not impossible that in my next letter I will have to 
tell you that I am spending even more time on spinning 
and carding. 

Please say to Maulana Abdul Bari Sabib who recently 
informed me that he bad begun to spin, that 1 count 
on bis keeping pace with me in progress. His good 
example will cause many to make a duty of this important 
work. You may tell the people at Ashram that I have 
written the promised primer and will send it to them 
if I am allowed. I hope it will also be possible for me 
to write the contemplated religious primer and also 
the history of our flgbt in South Africa. 

In order to divide the day better I take only two 
meals instead of three. I feel quite well on it. With 
regard to food the prison superintendent is most accommo- 
dating. For the last three days he has let me have goat's 
milk and bntter, and I hope in a few days to be able 
to make my own chapatis. 

Besides two new warm blankets, a cocoa mat and 
two sheets hare been placed at my disposal. And a. 
pillow has also arrived since. I conld really do without 
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it. Up till noTT I have used my books or my spare 
clothes as a pillow. But Rajagopalachar used all bis 
influence to have a pillow given to me. There is also a 
bath-room with a lock available which I am allowed to use 
every day. A special cell has been put at my disposal for 
work, at least while it is not required for other purposes. 
The sanitary arrangements have been improved. 

6o my friends need not be at all anxious about me. 
I am as happy as a bird and I do not feel that I am 
accomplishing less here than outside the prison. My 
stay here is a good School for me and my separation 
from iny fellow workers should prove whether our 
movement is an independently evolving organism or 
merely the work of one individual and, therefore, 
something very transient. I myself have no fears. Thus 
I am not eager to know what is happening outside. If my 
prayers are sincere and come from a faithful heart they 
are more useful — of this I am certain — than any fussy 
activity. 

1 am very anxious on the other hand about the 
health of our friend Das and have good reason to reproach 
his wife fur not informing me how he was. I hope that 
Motiiaiji’s asthma is better. 

Please try to convince my wife that it is better for her 
not to visit me. Devadas made a scene when he was 
here, He could not bear to see me standing in the- 
superintendent's presence when he was admitted. The 
proud and sensitive boy burst into tears and I had 
difficulty in calming him. He should have realized 
before that 1 am now a prisoner and as such have nO' 
right to sit iu the prison superintendent's presence. 
Of course, Bajagopalachar and Devadas should have 
been offered seats. That this was omitted was certainly 
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not due to want of courtesy. I do not think the 
superintendent is accustomed to be present at meetings of 
this kind. But in my case he declined to take the risk. 
But I should not like the scene to be repeated on a visit 
from my wife and even less that an exception should 
be made for me and chairs offered. I can keep my 
dignity even standing. And we must have patience for 
a little until the English people have advanced enough 
to extend on every occasion and universally their lovable 
politeness with unforced cordiality to us Indians. Besides 
I do not long for visitors and would like to ask my 
friends and relations to restrain themselves in this 
matter. People may always come to me on business 
affairs, since for this it doesn't matter whether external 
circumstances are favourable or not. 

I hope that Chotani Nian has distributed the 
spinning-wheels he has given among the poor Mohammedan 
women of Pancfamahals, Ostkandesh, and Agra. 
Unfortunately I have forgotten the name of the woman 
missionary who wrote me from Agra. Possibly Kristodas 
will remember it. 

I have almost finished with the Urdu manual and 
would be very grateful for an Urdu dictionary and also 
any other bonk you or Dr. Ansari may select for me. 

I hope tljat you are well. To ask you net to overwork 
would be to demand the impossible. I can only pray that 
God will keep you well and strong in all your work. 

With loving greetings td all fellow workers. 



EQUALITY OF TREATMENT 


From time to time Mr. Gandbl had to address those in charge 
•of the prison In regard to the treatment of fellow prisoners. In the 
following letters to the GoTemor of Yerawada Central Prison, 
dated 1st May 1923 and 12th NoTember 1923, he wrote two 
characteristic letters declining the special privileges afforded him 
and requesting the authorities to treat him in the same manner In 
which his erstwhile colleagues and followers were treated. He 
demanded for them the saifte treatment in regard to food and other 
comforts that were permitted him. 

You were good enough to show me the order to 
the eflBect that certain prisoners sentenced to simple 
imprisonment will be assigned to a special section and 
to inform me that I was of the number. In my view 
-some of the prisoners condemned to hard labour, like 
Messrs. Eaujalgi, Jeramdas and Bhansali are not worse 
criminals that 1 am. Besides, they had probably had a 
•much higher position than I and in any case they were 
accustomed to a more comfortable life than I have led for 
years. So long as such prisoners are not also assigned to 
the special group, it is impossible for me, however much I 
might like it, to avail myself of the advantage of special 
.prison orders. 1 would therefore be very grateful if 
■you would strike my name off the list of the special section. 

At the time that you informed my comrade, Mr. 
Abdul Gani, that the prison rules did not allow yon to 
grant him food which cost more than the official ration, I 
drew your attention to the fact that your predecessor 
permitted all my comrades as well as myself to arrange 
our own diet. I further informed you that it was very 
anpleasant for me to enjoy a favour denied to Mr. Abdul 
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Grani, and that lor this reason my diet must alse be- 
restricted to what is in accordance with the rules and what 
is allowed to Mr. Abdul Gani. You were good enough to 
ask me to accept the old rations for the time being and to • 
say that the whole question would be discussed with the 
general inspector who was shortly to visit the prison. Ii 
have now waited ten days. If I am to keep a good 
conscience I cannot wait any longer, for I have nothing at 
all to discuss with the general inspector. I have no reason- 
to complain to him ol the decision you took in the 
case of Abdul Gani. I willingly recognize that yon are 
powerless even if you were inclined to help my comrade.. 
Nor is it my aim to work for a change in the food regula- 
tions of the prison. 1 desire one thing only, to protect 
myself against any preferential treatment. . . . 

I therefore ask you from next Wednesday to give me 
no more oranges and grapes. In spite of this, my food 
will still be more expensive, than the official ration. I do- 
not know if I need four pounds of goat’s milk, but so long- 
as you refuse to reduce my food so that its cost is in 
accordance with the rules I must, although reluctantly, 
accept the four pounds of milk. 

I do not need to assure you that there is no question- 
of dissension. ... It is only for the sake of my own inner- 
peace that I propose that you should restrict my diet and) 
I oeg for your understanding and approval. 



ILLNESS AND RELEASE 


&fter two years of Imprisonment, Mr. Gandhi's health had' 
gflven way and It became necessary, to save his life, to operate 
for appendicitis. Before he had recovered from the operation 
Government deolded to remit, unconditionally, the remainder oi 
his sentence, Mr. Gandhi spoke very warmly of the skill Md' 
consideration with which he was treated by his doctors. The 
Kt. Hon. Sastrl who was present at the time of the operation, said 
in the course of a statement to the press: “ I sat outside marvelling 
at the exhibition I had witnessed of high-mlndedness, torglvenMS, 
chivalry and love transcending ordinary hnman nature and 
a mercy it was that the non-co-operation movement shonld have 
had a leader of such serene vision and sensitiveness to honour. 

It was at this time too that Mr. Gandhi addressed a message to 
the people of India through Mr. Mahomed All, the President of 
the Congress. The message which is dated Sassoon Hospital, 
Poona, 7th February 1924, ran as iollows : 

I send you, aa the Preaident of the Congress, a few 
words which I know our countrymen expect from me on- 
my sadden release. I am sorry that the Government have 
prematurely released me on account of my illness. &uoh 
a release can bring me no joy, for I hold that the illness 
of a prisoner affords no ground for his release. 

I wonld be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not tell' 
you and through you the whole public, that both the gaol 
and the hospital authorities have been all attention during 
my illness. Colonel Murray, the superintendent of the 
Yerawada Prisoo, as soon as he suspected that my illness 
was at all serious, iuvited Colonel Maddock to assist him, 
and I am sure promptest measures were taken by him to 
secure for me the best treatment possible. I could not have 
been removed to the David and Jacob Sassoon Hospitals 
a moment earlier. Colonel Maddock and his htaff have 
treated me with the utmost attention and kindness. I may 
not omit the nurses who have surrounded me with sisterly 
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care. Though it is now open to nee to leave this hospital, 
knowiog that I can get no better treatment anywhere else, 
with Colonel Mad^ock's kind permission I have decided to 
remain under his care till the wound is healed and no 
further medical treatment is necessary. 

The public will easily understand lor some time to 
come I shall be quite unfit for active work, and those who 
are interested in my speedy return to active life will hasten 
it by postponing their natural desire to see me. I am unfit, 
and shall be for some weeks perhaps, to see a number of 
msitors. I shall better appreciate tLe affection of friends if 
they will devote greater time and attention to such national 
work as they may be engaged in and especially to 
hand-spinning. 

My release has brought me no relief. Whereas before 
release I was free from responsibility, save that of con- 
forming to gaol discipline and trying to qualify myself for 
more efficient service, I am now overwhelmed with a sense 
of responsibility I am ill-fitted to discharge. Telegrams of 
congratulations have been pouring in upon me. They have 
but added to the many proofs I have received of the affec- 
tion of our countrymen for me. It naturally pleases and 
comforts me. Many telegrams however betray hopes of 
results from my service which stagger me. The thought of 
my utter incapacity to cope with the work before me 
humbles my pride. 



LETTERS TO THE ASHRAM 


Great was the rejoicing in Sabarmati Ashram on Sunday the 
18th May 1930 when a tat envelope containing loving lines for all 
was received irom Gandhiji. The authorities ol Yerawada Jail 
permitted Gandhiji to send words of greeting and comfort to his 
Ashram and relatives. Addressing Mira Bai, he thus opens his 
writing : ^ 

“ Yours is the first letter I take up to write from the 
jail and that on the silence day. 

I have been quite happy and have been making 
up (or arrears of rest. The nights here are cool and, as 
I am permitted to sleep right under the sky, I have 
refreshing sleep. About the change made in the manner 
of taking the diet, you will learn from my general letter. 

It was a great treat to receive the wheel so thought- 
fully sent and with things so carefully packed in it. The 
carding bow, the superintendent tells me, was lost on the- 
way by the friends who brought it.^ I am in no hurry for 
it as you have sent me a liberal quantity of slivers. 

I do not know who sent me the books. They were 
not the ones I wanted. . . However this mistake does 
not matter much as I do not miss the books just now. I am 
giving as much time as I can to the takli. I find that 
I have no speed on it at all. I hardly get thirty rounds in 
one hour. For the first day I gave nearly seven hours 
to nearly reach 160 rounds. I was washed out at the end 
of the performance. I must learn the trick of getting. 


* It has since been found by the friends and posted to the Jail. 
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more speed. I am, therefore, in no hurry to go to 
the books 

The prison officials are all kind and attentive. Love. 

BAPU.” 

Yerawada, 12-5-'30. 

P.S . — “ I believe it will he possible for me to receive 
the Ashram post. You may, therefore, send a weekly 
letter together with the Ashram post.” 

In h)a general letter he writes : 

“My health is alright. Irisftin the morning at rhe 
Ashram hour (4 A.M.) I am given a light, so I can read 
the Gita chapters according to our custom. I am 
gradually recovering from my exhaustion of so many 
days. I rest regularly at 8 in the morning, and 

12 noon, and thus get some two to three hours sleep 
during the day. I gave up oranges during my march, 
but have begun to take them again here. On the 

first day I took raw goat’s milk and am continuing 

it for the present. I take about three pounds. T shall 

have to reduce it a little or take it in the form of 
curds. In the mornings, also, I take cold water instead 
of hot. They give me full facilities for making it hot, 
but if the body can be maintained on cold water, why 
bother about hot water. I have left off honey. I bad 
begnn taking cold water baths, but from yesterday I am 
again bathing with hot water. The goat is milked in 
my presence, so there is no question as to the cleanliness 
of the milk. If raw milk proves unsatisfactory I will, 
of course, get it heated. 

They have given me a man to clean vessels, etc. 
Dates and raisins I am taking. There is no reason to be 
anxious about my diet.” 
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Then referring to friends who might be going to send 
^him fruits and other comforts, he says ; 

“ There is, and ought to be, no time in these days 
•for taking superfluous care of others. We have no 
money and ought to have no money for superfluous 
■eipenses.” 

Referring to his spinning, he says: 

“As for my spinning, it is regular. I make a daily 
hank of yarn. 

I never saw to my speed on takli outside the jail. 
.. . . Interest should be created in spinning takli. In 

Wardha, some people have reached the speed of 80 rounds 
in half an hour. Let those who have learned there find 
out their exact speed and write to me.” 

In the coarse of his lines to Ba (Kasturbal), he says ; 

“ How nice it was that T saw you and all the sisters 
the evening previous to m'r ' ■ ot! And I was able to go 
with you up to your ro'sln.euce which gave me much 
pleasure. God’s favours pour down upon us as rains 
from Heaven. . . . 

None of you should get nervous or troubled. All 
the verses of the sisters’ prayer were thoughtfully 
-arranged. ... I hope they may be repeated with full 
-concentration every morning.” 

To his son Devadas, he says : 

“ I do not know where you are. But there is God 
above to take care of us, so let us not worry about 
-one another.” 
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To manjr others be has addressed a line or two. To Lakshmi 
the little ' untouchable ’ adopted daugher, to the young girls of the 
Ashram, and lastly to the little children. He who can write the 
most stupendous seditious articles that ever dared a mighty Empire, 
can also pen the sweetest children’s letter, wrote Mira. 

“ Little Birds, 

Ordinary birds cannot fly without wings. With wings, 
of course, all can fly. But if you, without wings, will learn 
how to fly, then all your troubles will indeed be at an end. 
And I will teach you. 

See, I have no wings, yet I come flying to you every 
day in thought. Look, here is little Vimala, here is Hari 
and here Dharmakumar. And yon also can come flying 
to me in thought. 

There is no need of a teacher for those who know 
how to think. The teacher may guide us, but he cannot 
give us the power of thinking. That is latent in us. 
Those who are wise get wise thoughts. 

Tell me who, amongst you, are not praying properly 
in Prabhubhai’s evening prayer. 

Send me a letter signed by all, and those who do 
not know how to sign may make a cross. 


Verawada Palace, 
Silence day. 


BAPU’s blessings.' 



THE CHAMPARAN ENQUIRY 


AGRARIAlSr TROUBLES IN BEHAR PLANTATIONS 


For many years together the relations between landlords and 
tenants and the circumstances attending the cultivation of indigo In 
the Champaran district were unsatisfactory. At the Instance of 
Behar friends, Mr. Gandhi interested himself in the cause of the 
labourers and undertook to make a personal investigation of their 
conditions. Mr. Gandhi describes this (n a chapter in the 
autobiography entitled “ Face to Face with Ahimsa". 

My object was to inquire into the condition of the 
Champaran agricultnriiMs and understand their grievances- 
against the indigo planters. For this purpose it was 
necessary that I should meet thousands of the ryots. 
But I deemed it 'essential before starting on my inquiry 
to know tbe planters’ side of the case and see the- 
Commissioner of tbe Division. I sought and was granted 
appointments with both. 

The Secretary of the Planters' Association told me 
plainly that I was an outsider and that I had no business 
to come between the planters and their tenants, hut 
if I had any representation to make, I might submit 
it in writing. I politely told him that I did not regard 
myself as an outsider and that I had every right to 
inquire into the condition of the tenants if they desired 
me to do so. 

The Commissioner on whom I called, proceeded to 
bully me and advised me forthwith to leave Tirhut. 

I acquainted my co-workers with all this and told' 
them that there was a likelihood of Government stopping 
me from proceeding further and that I might hare to go to- 
jail earlier than I had expected and that if I was to be 
arrested, it would be best that the arrest should take place 
in Motihari or if possible in Bettiah. It was advisable, 
18 
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therefore, that I shonld go to those places as early 
-as possible. 

Champaran is a district of the Tirhut division and 
Motihari is its headquarters. Bajkntnar Shukla’s place was 
in the vicinity of Bettiah and the tenants belonging to the 
kothis in its neighbourhood were the poorest in the district. 
Bajkumar Shukla wanted me to see them and I was 
'equally anxious to do so. 

So I started with my co-workers for Motihari the 
same day. Babu Gorakh Prasad harboured us in his 
home which became a caravanserai. It could hardly 
contain ns all. The very same day we heard that about 
five miles from Motihari a tenant had been ill-treated. It 
was decided that in company with Babu Dharanidhar 
Prasad I should go and see him the next morning and wo 
accordingly set off for the place on elephant’s back. An 
■elephant by the way is about as common in Champaran 
as a bullock-cart in Gujarat. We had scarcely gone half 
way when a messenger from the Police Superintendent 
■overtook us and said that the latter had sent his 
compliments. I saw what he meant. Having left 
Dharanidharbabu to proceed to the original destination, 

1 got into the hired caniage which the messenger had 
brought. He then served on me a notice to leave 
■Champaran and drove me to my place. On his asking me 
to acknowledge the service of the notice, I wrote to the 
■effect that I did not propose to comply with it and leave 
Champaran till my inquiry was finished. Thereupon I 
received a summons to take my trial the next day for 
disobeying the order to leave Champaran. 

I kept awake that whole night writing letters and 
ipving necessary instructions to Babu Vrajakishore Prasad. 
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The news of the notice and the summons spread like 
wild lire, and I was told that Motiliari that day witnessed 
unprecedented scenes. Gorakhhabii'a house and the court 
house overflowed with men. Fortunately I had finished 
all my work during the night and so was able to cope with 
the crowds. My companions proved the greatest help. 
They occupied themselves with regulating the crowds, for 
the latter followed me wherever 1 went. 

A sort of friendliness sprang up Itctween the officials — 
Collector, Magistrate, Pdlice .Superintendent — and myself. 

I might have legally resisted the notices served on me. 
Instead I accepted them all and my conduct towards the 
officials was correct. They thus saw that I did not want to 
offend them personally but that I wanted to offer civil 
resistance to their orders. In this way they were put at 
ease and instead of harassing me, they gladly availed 
themselves of my and my co-workers’ co-operation in 
regulating the cro vds. Bat it was an ocular demonstration 
to them of the fact that their authority was shaken. The 
people had for the uinmeut lost all fear of punishment and 
yielded obedience to the power of love which their new 
friend exercised. 

It should be remembered that no one knew me in 
Champaran. The peasants were all ignorant. Champaran, 
being far up north of the Ganges and right at the foot of 
the Himalayas in close proximity to Nepal, was out off 
from the rest of India. The Congress was practically 
unknown in those parts. Even those who bad heard the 
name of the Congress, shrank from joining it or even 
mentioning it. And now the Congress and its members 
had entered this land, though nut In the name of ths- 
Congress yet in a far more real sense. 
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In consultation with my co-workers I had decided 
that nothing should be done in the name of the Congress. 
What we wanted was work and not name, substance and 
not shadow. For the name of the. Congress was the hete 
noire of the Government and their controllers — the planters. 
To them the Congress was a byword for lawyers’ wrangles, 
evasion of law through legal loopholes, a byword for bomb 
and anarchical crime and for diplomacy and hypocrisy. 
We had to disillusion them both. Therefore we had 
decided not to mention the name of the. Congress and not 
to acquaint the. peasants with the organisation called the 
Congress. It was enough, we had thought, if they 
understood and followed the spirit of the Congress instead 
of its letter. 

No emissaries had therefore been sent there, openly or 
secretly, on behalf of the Congress to prepare the ground 
for our arrival. Rajkumar Shukla wa.s incapable of 
reaching the thousands of peasants. No political work had 
yet been done amongst them. The world outside 
Champaran was not known to them and yet they received 
me as though we had been age-long friends. It is no 
exaggeration but the literal truth to say that in this 
meeting with the peasants I was face to face with God, 
Ahimsa and Truth. 

When I come to examine my title to this realisation, 
I find nothing but my love for the people. And this in. 
turn is nothing but an expression of my unshakeable faith 
in Ahimsa. 

That day in Champaran was an unforgettable event in 
my life and a red-letter day for the peasants and for me. 

According to the law I was to be on my trial, but 
truly speaking Government was to be on its trial. The 
Commissioner only succeeded in trapping Government 
in the net which he had spread for me. 



THE ENQUIRY AND SEXrLEMENT 


In response to an Insistent pnblic demand to inquire into the 
-conditions under which Indian labourers work in the Indigo 
plantations, Mr. Qandhi aiTived at Muzaftarpnr on the 15th April 
1917, whence he took the midday train for Motibari. !Next day 
he was served with a notice to quit the district “by nest 
available train as his presence," the notice announced, “will 
endanger the public peace and may lead to serious disturbance 
which may be accompnled by loss of life Mr. Gandhi replied : 

With reference to the order under Sec. 144, Or. P. C., 
just served upon me, ^ I beg to state that I am sorry 
that you have felt called upon to issue it, and I am 
Sony too that the Commissioner of the Division has 
totally mis'interpreted my position. Out of a sense of 
public responsibility, I feel it to be my duty to say that 
I am unable to leave this district, but if it so pleases the 
authorities, I shall submit to the order by suilering the 
penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’s 
suggestion that “ my object is likely to be agitation My 
desire is purely and simply for “genuine search for 
knowledge and this I shall continue to satisfy so long 
as I am left free. 

Sir. Gandhi appeared before the Magistrate on the II; th instant 
and read the tollowing statement before the Court: 

With the permission of the Court I would like to 
make a brief statement showing why I have taken the 
very serious step of seemingly disobeying the order made 
under 8. 144 of the Cr. P. C. In my humble opinion it 
is a question of difference of opinion between the local 
administration and myself. I have entered the country 
with motives of rendering humanitarian and nation^ 
eervice. 1 have done so in response to a pressing invita- 
tion to come and help the ryots, who urge they are not 
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being fairly treated by the indigo planters. I could not 
render any help without studying the problem. 1 hare 
therefore come to study it with the assistance, if possible, 
of the administration and the planters. I have no other 
motive and I cannot believe that my coming here can 
in any way disturb public peace or cause loss of life. I 
claim to have considerable experience in such matters. 
The administration however have thought differently. 
I fully appreciate their difficulty, and I admit too, that 
they can only proceed upon the information they receive. 
As a law-abiding citizen, my first instinct would be, as it 
was, to obey the order served upon me. I could not do 
so without doing violence, to my sonse of duty to those 
for whom I came, f feel that I could just now serve 
them only by remaining in their midst. I could not, 
therefore, voluntarily retire. Amid this conflict of duty 
I could only throw the responsibility of removing me 
from them on the administration. I am fully conscious 
of the fact that a person, bolding in the public life of 
India a position such as I do, has to be most careful 
in setting examples. It is my firm belief that in the 
complex constitution under which we are living, the 
only safe and honourable course for self-respecting 
man is, in the circumstances such as face me, to do 
what I have decided to do, that is, to submit without 
protest to the penalty of disobedience, I have ventured 
to make this statement not in any way in extenuation 
of the penalty to be awarded against me, but to show 
that I have disregarded the order served upon me, not for 
want of respect for lawful authority, but in obedience to 
the high law of our being — the voice of conscience. 

Under instructions from higher authorities the notice was 
soon withdrawn. Early in June, a Commission was appointed to 
enquire into the agrarian troubles in the Behar plantations with 
Mr- Gandhi himself as ono of the members of the Commission. 
In December 1917, the Champaran Agrarian Bill based on the 
recommendations of the Commission was passed in the Behar 
Legislative Council when the Hon. Mr. Maude, who moved the 
Bill, made a frank statement of the scandals which necessitated 
tha enquiry, thus justifying Mr. Gandhi’s work on behalf of 
ihe labourers. 



THE KAIRA QUESTION 


THE SITUATION IN KAIRA 

In the year 1916-17 there was serious and widespread iallur& 
of crops in the district of Kaira In Gujarat. Under the revenue 
rules the ryots were entitled to full suspension of taxes if the yield 
was less than 4 as. in the rupee and half suspension it between 
4 and 6as. The Government granted complete suspension to 
one village only out of a total oi 600, hall suspension to some 104 
villages and issued orders «o collect revenue from the rest. The 
ryots claimed that the Government were wrong in their estimater 
and Mr. Gandhi and Mr. V. J. Patel who conducted an enquiry 
also came to the same conclusion. The Government persisted in 
collecting revenues as usual. Petitions and protests having been 
of no avail, the ryots resorted to passive resistance under tho 
guidance of Mr. Gandhi. In the following lecture at Bombay in 
February 1918, Mr. Gamlhl narrated the story of the trouble ln> 
Kaira in bis usually brief and lucid manner ; 

I do not want to say much. I have received a letter 
asking me to be ^'present at to-morrow’s deputation that 
is going to wait on His Excellency the Governor, and I am 
sure 1 will be able to explain to him the true facts. 
Still I must make it clear here that the responsibility of 
the notice issued by the Gujarat Sabha lies on me. I 
was at Alimedabad before that notice was issued whera 
the matter of Kaira district was being discussed, when it 
was decided that the Gujarat Sabha ought to take part in 
the matter. I think that, as regards this notice, a mountain 
has been made out of a mole-hill. Every one knew what 
the notice was when it was being framed. Nobody then 
even dreamt that Government would misinterpret it. 
The Sabha bad with it sufficient data about the plight of 
the people. They came to know that Government officials 
were collecting taxes and the people were even selling 
their cattle to pay the taxes. The matter had come to- 
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such a pass, and knowing this, the Sabha thought it better 
to issue a notice to console the people who braved these 
hardships. And the notice was the result of that informa- 
tion, and I have every hope that in the deputation that is 
going to wait on the Governor, the result of the delibera- 
tions will end in the success of the people. 

comjiissioser’s wrath 

If the Commissioner had not been angry with us, 
and had talked politely with the deputation that waited 
on him and had not misinstructed the Bombay Government, 
such a grave crisis would not have eventuated and we 
would not hare had the trouble of meeting here this 
evening. The Sabha’s re<][uest was to suspend the collection 
of dues til! the negotiations were over. But Government 
did not take this proper course and issued an angry Press 
Note. It was my firm belief — aud even now I firmly 
believe — that the representatives of the people and Govern- 
ment could have joined together and taken the proper steps. 
I regret to have to say that Government has made a 
mistake. Perhaps subordinate ofiSceis of Government 
would say to Government that the notice was issued not 
from a pure motive but from some other ulterior motive. 
If Government are imoressed with this erroneous belief, 
those who have stood by the people, 1 hope, will continue 
to stand by them to the end and will not retreat. Any 
responsible right-thinking man could have given them the 
same advice. People possess the same rights as the 
authorities have, and public men have every right to advise 
the people of their rights. The people that do not fight 
for their rights are like slaves (//««»•, hear), and such 
people do not deserve Home Rule. When authorities 
ithink that they can take anything from the people and 
<can interfere, a difficult situatiou arises. Aud if such a 
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situatioa arises, I must plainly say that those who have 
■given the people the right advice, will stand by them till 
the end. 

THE WEAPONS 

I have not yet come to any conclusion and I sincerely 
trust that those who understand the reaponsibilityj 
will not hesitate to undergo hardships in order to secure 
justice. {Applause^ And in such an eventuality I hope 
you will not beat an ignominous retreat. The first 
and the last principle of passive resistance is, that we 
should not inflict hardships on others but put up with 
them ourselves in order to get justice, and Government 
'need not fear anj’thing if we make up our mind as we 
are bent on getting sheer justice from it and nothing else. 
To get that justice we must fight with the authorities, 
and the people that do not so fight are but slaves. We 
can have only two weapons on occasions like this : 
Revolt or passive resistance, and my request is for the 
second remedy always. The right of suffering hardships 
and claiming justice and getting our demands is from 
one’s birth. .Similarly we have to get justice at the hands 
of Government by suffering hardships. We must suffer 
hardships like brave men. What I have to say is, resort 
to the right means, and that very firmly, in order to 
remove the distress through which the Gujarat people are 
passing. It is my conviction that, if we tell the truth to 
•the British Government, it can ultimately be convinced, 
and if only we are firm in our resolve, rest assured that 
'Kaira people shall suffer wrongs no|more. {Loud cheers^ 



THE VOW OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


As s result of the persistent refusal of Government to recognise 
the serious state of affairs in Kaira and grant a suspension of 
revenue, a passive resistance movement was inaugurated under 
Mr- Gandhi’s lead. At the meeting on the 22nd March 1918, at. 
Nadiad, Mr. Gandhi exhorted the ryots to resort to Satyagraha, and- 
over 200 men signed the following declaration : 

“ Knowing that the crops of our villages are less than- 
four annas, we had requested the government to suspend 
the revenue collection till the ensuing year. As however 
Government has not acceded to our prayer, we, the under- 
signed, hereby solemnly declare that we shall not pay the- 
full or remaining revenue but we will let the Government 
take such legal steps as they may think ftt to collect the 
same and we shall gladly snlFer all the consequences ot 
our refusal to pay. We shall allow our lands to be con- 
fiscated but we shall not, of our own accord, pay anything' 
and thereby lose our self-respect and prove ourselves- 
wrong. If Government decide to suspend the second 
instalment of the revenue throughout the district, those 
amongst us who are in a position to pay, will pay the- 
whole or the balance of the revenue as may be due. The 
reason why those of us who have the money to pay and 
still do not, is that if they do, the poorer might in panic' 
sell their things or borrow to pay and thereby suffer. 

Under the circumstances we believe it is the duty ot 
those who are able to pay to protect the poor.’' 



STATEMENT ON THE KAIRA DISTRESS 


Mr. Gandhi sent to the Press the following statement on the 
Kalra distress under date 28th March 1918 : 

In th'e district of Kaira, the crops for the year 1917-18 
hare, by common admission, proved a partial failure. 
Under the Revenue rules if the crops are under four annas,, 
the cultivators are entitled to full suspension of the Revenue- 
assessment for the ydar ; if the crops are under six. 
annas, half the amount of assessment is suspended. So 
far as I am aware, the Government have been pleased 
to grant full suspension with regard to one village out 
of nearly 600, and half-suspension in the case of over 
103 villages. It is claimed on behalf of the ryots that 
the suspension is not at all adequate to the actuality. 
The Government contend that in the vast ma^iority 
of villages crops have been over six annas. The only 
question therefore at issue is, whether the crops hav& 
been under four annas or six annas, as the case may be, 
or oyer the latter figure. Government valuation is in 
the first instance made by the Talatis assisted by the 
chiefman of the villages concerned. As a rule, no check 
on their figures is considered necessary, for it is only 
during partial failure of crops that Government valuation 
of crops may have to be challenged. The Talatis are as a 
class obsequious, unscrupulous and tyrannical. The chief 
men are especially selected for their docility. The 
Talatis’ one aim is naturally to collect full assessment as- 
promptly as possible. We sometimes read accounts of 
assiduous Talatis having been swarded pttgrees for making- 
full collection. In applying to the Talatis the adjectives £ 
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have given, I wish to cast no reflections on them as men. 
I merely state the fact. The Talatis are not born ; they 
are made ; and rent-collectors all the world over have to 
cultivate a callousness without which they could not do 
their work to the satisfaction of their masters. It is impos- 
sible for me to reproduce the graphic description given by 
the ryots of the recent collectors which tbe Talatis chiefly 
are. My purpose in dealing with the Talatis is to show 
that the Government’s valuation of the crops is derived in 
the tirst instance from the tainted source and is presumably 
biassed against the ryots. As against their valuation we 
have the universal testimony of ryots, high and low, some 
of whom are men of position and considerable wealth, who 
have a reputation to lose and who have nothing to gain by 
exaggerations except the odium of Talatis and possibly 
higher officials. I wish to state at once that behind this 
movem ent there is no desire to discredit the Government, or 
■an individual official. The movement is intended^to assert 
the right of the people to be effectively heard in matters 
concerning themselves. 

It is known to the public that the Hon’ble Mr. G. K. 
Farekh and Mr. V. J. Patel invited and assisted by the 
Gujarat Sabha carried on investigations as also Messrs. 
Deodhar, Joshi and Thakkar of the Servants of India 
Society. Their investigation was necessarily preliminary 
■and brief and therefore confined to a few villages only. 
But the result of their enquiry went to show that the crops 
in the majority of cases were under four annas. As their 
investigation, not being extensive enough, was capable of 
being challenged, and it was challenged, I undertook a 
■a full inquiry with the assistance of over 20 capable, 
•experienced and impartial men of influence and status. I 
.personally visited over 50 vill^es and met as many men in 
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the villages as I could, inspected in these villages most of 
the fields belonging to them and after a searching 
cross-examination of the villagers, came to the conclusion 
that their crops were under four annas. I found that among 
the men who surrounded me, there were present those 
who were ready to check exaggerations and wild state- 
ments. Men knew what was at stake if they departed 
from the truth. As to the rabi crops and the still 
standing kharif crops, I was able by the evidence of 
my own eyes to check the statements of the agriculturists. 
The meth<ids adopted by my co-workers were exactly the 
same. In this manner nearly 400 villagers were 
examined and with but a few exceptions, crops were 
found to be under four annas, and only in three cases 
they were found to be over six annas. The method 
adopted by us was, so far as the kharif crops were con- 
cerned, to ascertain the actual yield of the whole of the 
crops of individual villages and the possible yield of the 
same village in a normal year. Assuming the truth of 
the statements made by them, tbi.s is admittedly an 
absolute test, and any other method that would bring 
about the same result must be rejected as untrue and 
unscientific ; and as I have already remarked, all prob- 
ability of exaggeration was avoided in the above-named 
investigation. As to the standing rabi crops, there was 
the eye estimate and it was tested by the method above 
mentioned. The Government method is an eye estimate 
and therefore a matter largely of guess-work. It is more- 
over open to fundamental objections which I have 
endeavoured to set forth in a letter to the Collector of the 
District. I requested him to treat Vadthal — a well known 
and ordinarily well-to-do village of the district with the 
railway line passing by it and which is near a trade 
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Centre — as a test case ani) I suggested that if the crops 
were in that village proved to be 'under four annas, as 
I hold they were, it might be assumed that in the other 
villages less fortunately situated, crops were not likely to 
be more than four annas. I have added to my request a 
suggestion that I should be permitted to be present at the 
■inquiry. He made the inquiry but rejected ray suggestion 
and therefore it proved to be one-sided. The Collector 
has made an elaborate report on the crops of that village 
which, in my opinion, I have successfully challenged. The 
original Government valuation, I understand, was twelve 
annas, the Collector’s minimum valuation is seven annas. 
If the probably wrong methods of valuation to which 1 
have drawn attention and which have been adopted by 
the Collector are allowed for, the valuation according to 
his own reckoning would come under six annas and according 
to the agriculturists it would be under four annas. Both 
the report and my answer are too technical to be of 
value to the public. But I have suggested that, as 
both the Government and agriculturists bold themselves 
in the right, if the Government have any regard for 
popular opinion, they should appoint an impartial 
committee of inquiry with the cultivators’ representatives 
upon it, or gracefully accept the popular view. The 
Government have rejected both the suggestions and 
insist upon applying coercive measures for the collection 
of revenue. It may be mentioned that these measures 
have never been totally suspended and in many cases 
the ryots have paid simply under pressure. The Talatis 
'have taken away cattle and have returned them only 
after the payment of assessment. In one case, I witnessed 
a painful incident. A man having his milch bufialo 
taken away from him and it was only on my happening 
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'to go to the village that the buffalo was released ; this 
‘buffalo was the most valuable property the man possi^ssed 
and a source of daily bread for him. Scores of such 
cases have already happened and many more will no 
doubt happen hereafter if the public opinion is not 
Tanged on the side of the people. Every means of seeking 
redress by prayer has been exhausted. Interviews with 
'•the Collector, the Commissioner and His Excellency 
have taken place. The final suggestion that was made 
is this : Although in the majority of cases people are 
entitled to full suspenaion, half suspension should be 
'.granted throughout the district except for the villages 
which show, by common consent, crops over six anuas. 
'Such a gracious concession may be accompanied by a 
declaration that the Government would expect those 
who have ready means voluntarily to pay up the dues, 
we the workers on our part undertaking to persuade 
-such people to j'- '■ the Government dues. This will 
leave only the ;> .-sotile untouched. I veuture to 

submit that acc* iii' .. this sn.^-gestion can only bring 
credit and stre.i.^ to (he Government. Resistance of 
popular will can only [>roduce discontent which, in the 
-case of fear-stricken peasantry such as of Kaira, can only 
find an underground passage and thus demoralise them. 
The present movement is an attempt to get out of such 
a false position, humiliating alike for the Government 
and the people. And how do the Government propose 
do assert their position and so-called prestige ? They 
have a Revenue Code giving them unlimited powers 
without a right of appeal to the ryots against the decisions 
of the Revenue Authorities. Exercises of these powers 
in a case like the one before us, in which the ryots are 
.ffghting for a principle and the authorities for prestige 
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would be a prostitution of justice, of a disavowal of all 
fair-play. These powers are ; 

(1) Eight of summary execution. 

(2) Right of exacting a quarter of the assessment 
as punishment. 

(3) Right of confiscation of land, not merely 
rayatwari but even inami or sanadia, and the right 
of keeping a man under liajat. 

Those remedies may be applied singly or all together, 
and unbelievable though it may seem to the public, 
it may be mentioned that notices of the application 
of all these remedies but the last have been issued. 
Thus a man owning two hundred acres of land in 
perpetuity and valued at thousands of rupees, paying a 
small assessment rate, may at the will of the authority 
lose the whole of it, because for the sake of principle he 
respectfully refuses voluntarily to pay the assessment 
himself and is prepared meekly but under strong protest 
to penalties that may be inflicted by law. Surely 
vindictive confiscation of property ought not to be the 
reward for orderly disobedience which, properly handled, 
can only result in progress all round and in giving the 
Government a bold and a frank peasanti’y with a will of 
its own. 

I venture to invite the pr.».ss and the public to assist 
these cultivators of Kaira who have dared to enter up a 
fight for what they consider is just and right. Let the 
public remember this also that unprecedentally severe 
plague has decimated the population of Kaira. People are 
living outside their homes in specially prepared thatched 
cottages at considerable expenses to themselves. In some 
villages mortality has been tremendous. Prices are ruling 
high on which, owing to the failure of crops, they can 
but take little advantage and have to suffer all the 
disadvantages thereof. It is not money they want so 
much as the voice of a strong, unanimous and emphatic 
public opinion. 



REPLY TO THE COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Gandhi wrote from Nadlad under date 15th April, the 
following reply to the Commissioner's address to the cultivators to 
desist from folio wing Mr. Gandhi’s lead In regard to the row of 
passive resistance. The Commissioner’s exhortations to the agri- 
culturists amounted to a threat detailing the consequences of 
non-payment of revenues, Mr. Gandhi replied as follows : 

The publication of^the summary of the Commissioner’s 
Gujarati address to the Kaira cultivators necessitates a 
reply in justice to the latter as also the workers. 

I have before me a verbatim report of the speech. 
It is more direct than the summary in the laying down 
of the Government policy. The Commissioner’s position 
is that the revenue authorities’ decision regarding sus- 
pension is final. They may and do receive and bear com- 
plaints from the ryots but the finality of their decision 
cannot be q^uestioned. This is the crux of struggle. It 
is contended on behalf of the ryots that where there are, 
in matters of administrative orders, sharp differences of 
opinion between local officials and them, the points of 
differences are and ought to be referred to an impartial 
committee of inquiry. This, it is held, constitutes the 
strength of the British constitution. The Commissioner 
has on principle rejected this position and invited a crisis. 
And he has made such a fetish of it that he armed himself 
beforehand with a letter from Lord Willingdon to the 
effect that even he should not interfere with the Commis- 
sioner’s decision. He brings in the war to defend his 
position and abjures the ryots and me to desist from our 
cause at this time of peril to the Empire. But I venture 
19 
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to suggest that the Commissioner's attitude constitutes a 
peril far graver than the German peril, and I am serving 
the empire in trying to deliver it from this peril from 
within. There is no mistaking the fact that India is 
waking up from its long sleep. The ryots do not need 
to be literate to appreciate their rights and their duties. 
They have but to realise their invulnerable power and no 
Government, however strong, can stand against their will. 
The K.aira ryots are solving an imperial problem of the 
first magnitude in India. They will show that it is 
impossible to govern men without their consent. Once the 
Civil Service realises this position, it will supply to India 
truly civil servants who will be the bulwark of the 
people’s rights. To-day the Civil Service rule is a rule 
of fear. The Eaira ryot is fighting for the rule of 
love. It is the Commissioner who has produced the crisis. 
It was, as it is now, his duty to placate the people when 
he saw that they held a different view. The revenue of 
India will be no more in danger because a Commissioner 
yields to the popular demands and grants concessions 
than the administration of justice was in danger when 
Mrs. Maybrick was reprieved purely in obedience to the 
popular will, or the Empire was in danger because a 
corner of a mosque in Cawnpore was replaced in 
obedience to the same demand. Had I hesitated to advise 
the people to stand firm against the Commissioner’s 
refusal to listen to their prayer instead of taking the open 
and healthy course it has taken, their discontent would 
have burrowed under and bred ill-will. That son is a 
true son of his father who rather than harbour ill-will 
against him, frankly but respectfully tells him all he feels 
and equally respectfully resists him if he cannot tmth- 
fhlly obey his commands. I apply the same law to the 
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TelationB between the Government and the people. There 
cannot he aeasons when a man mast suspend his conscience. 
But just as a wise father will quickly agree with his 
son and not incur his ill-will, especially if the family, 
was in danger from without, even so a wise Government 
will quickly agree with the ryots rather than incur 
their displeasure. War cannot be permitted to give 
a licence to the officials to exact obedience to their 
orders, even though the ryots may consider them to be 
unreasonable and unjust. 

The Commissioner Steels the hearts of the ryots for 
continuins; their eourae by telling them that for a revenue 
of four lakhs of rupees, he 'will for ever confiscate over a 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of land worth over three 
crores of rupees and for ever declare the holders, their 
wives and children unworthy of holding any lands in 
Kaira. He considers the ryots to be misguided and 
contumacious in the same breath. These are solemn 
words : 

“ Do not be under the impression that our Msmlatdars and our 
Talatls will realise the assessment bj attaching and selling your 
movable property. We are not going to trouble ourselves so much. 
Our officers’ time is valuable. Only by your bringing In the monies 
shall the treasuries be filled. This is no threat. You take It from 
me that parents never threaten their children. They only advise. 
But it you do not pay the dues, your lands will be confiscated. 
Many people say that this will not happen. But I say it will. I have 
no need to take a vow. I shall prove that I mean what I say. The 
lands of those who do not pay will be confiscated. Those who are 
contumacious will get no lands in future. Government do not want 
their names on their Becords of Bights. Those who go out 
shall never be admitted again.” 

I hold that it is the sacred duty of every loyal citizen 
to fight unto death against such a spirit of vindictiveness 
and tyranny. 



THE MEANING OF THE COVENANT 


On the 20th April, Mr. Gandhi in company of Mrs. Gandhi^ 
Messrs. Manu Subedar, V. J. Patel and others visited three villages, 
viir., Kasar, Ajarpura and Samarkha in Anand taluka. At Ajarpiira 
which was yislted by the Mamlatdar of the taluka only two days 
hack Mr. Gandhi delivered a long address. He said : 

First of all I want to talk to you a little about 
the Mamlatdar’s visit. The Mamlatdar told you that the 
covenant must be observed. But he misinterpreted the 
meaning of the covenant. He told you that your fore- 
fathers had entered into a covenant with the Government 
to pay a certain assessment for the lands in their posses- 
sion. Now let us see as to what kind of covenant our 
forefathers had entered into. Our ancient law covenant is 
that we should give to our king one-fourth of the grains 
that grow in our fields. It meant that whenever our crops 
failed we had to pay nothing. The present Government 
have changed this law and forces up to pay in money. I 
do not know whether it has gained thereby. Perhaps 
they may have. But remember well that this is our 
ancient law and you have taken the vow in accordance- 
, with it. And again it is the Government law that if the 
drops are under four annas, the collection of revenue must 
be suspended till the next year. This year you sincerely 
believe that your crops are under four annas and there- 
fore your revenue must be suspended. The Government 
say that it is not your right but it is only a grace that 
it suspends revenue till the next year. Let me declare 
to yon that it is no grace on the part of Government but 
it is your right. And if it is a grace, Government cannot 
show it at its sweet will. 



REPLY TO KAIRA PRESS NOTE 


Mr. Gandhi sent the following reply to the press note issued 
'by the Bombay Government in the first week of May 1918 on the 
■situation in the Kaira district. 

The Goverament press note on the Kaira trouble is 
remarkable for the sins both of omission and commission. 
Ab to the paragraph devoted to Messrs. Parekh's and 
Patel's investigations, { wish only to say that at the 
interview with His Excellency the Governor, the 
Commissioner challenged the accuracy ot their statements. 
I immediately suggested the appointment ut' a committee 
of inquiry. Surely it was the most proper thing that the 
Government could have done and the whole of the 
unseemly executions, the removal of the cultivators’ milch 
cattle and their ornaments, the confiscation orders, could 
have been avoided. Instead, as the press note says, they 
posted a Collector “ of long experience What could be 
do ? The best of officials have to move in a vicious circle. 
They have to carry out the traditions of a service which 
has made of prestige a fetish and which considers itself 
to be almost infallible and rarely admits its mistakes. 

With reference to the investigation by Mr. Devdhar 
and his co-workers, the press note leaves on the reader 
the impression that the Commissioner bad responded to 
their suggestions. At the interview at which I was 
present, he challenged the report they had submitted to hifii 
and said distinctly that whatever relief be granted wonM 
>Bot be granted because of the report which he said in 
'Substance was not true so far as it contained any new 
things and was not new in so far as it contained any 
’true statements. ’ 
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I csnnot wea,ry the public with the tragedy ia the- 
Matar talnka. In certain Yillages of the taluka which are 
affected by the irrigation canals, they hare a double 
grievance : (1) the ordinary failure of crops by reason of 
the excessive rainfall, and (2) the total destruction of crops 
by reason of overflooding. In the second ease they are 
entitled to full remission. So far as I am aware in many 
cases it has not been granted. 

It is not correct to say that the Servants of India 
Society stopped investigation in the Thasra talnka, 
because there was no case for inquiry but because they 
deemed it unnecessary, so their report says, as I had 
decided to inquire into the crops of almost every village. 

The press note ia less than fair in calling my method 
of inquiry ‘utopian.’ Ido adhere to my contention that 
if the cultivators’ statements may be relied upon, my 
method cannot but yield absolutely reliable results. Who 
should know better than the cultivator himself the yield 
of his crops ? I refuse to believe that lakhs of men eould 
conspire to tell an untruth when there was no great gain 
in view and suffering a certainty. It is impossible for 
thousands of men to learn by heart figures as to the yield 
— actual and probable — of over ten crops so that the total 
in each ease would give less than a four*anna crop. I 
contend that my method contains automatic safeguards 
.against deception. Moreover I had challeged the official 
annawan alike of kharif and rabi crops. \^on I did so, 
the rahi crops were still standing. I had therefore suggested 
t^at they could cut the rabi crops and test the yield and 
rims find the true annawari. I had suggested this specially 
of Vadthal. My argriment was, that if the cultivators’ 
mmieari of such rabi crops was found to be correct and 
the officials' wrong, it was not improper to infer that 
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the cultivators’ valuations regarding the kharif crops- 
were also right. Mj offer was not accepted. 1 may add 
that I had asked to be allowed to be present when the 
Collector visited Yadthal which was taken as a test village. 
This request was also not acceded to. 

The note is misleading inasmuch as it states that in 
arriving at my annaioari, I have not taken into account the 
rabi crops or the cotton crops. I have taken these crops 
into account. I have simply questioned the logic of the 
o£Scial system. The reason is obvious. If out of a popU'- 
lation of one thousand men, only two hundred men grew 
rabi crops, it would be highly unjust to the eight hiindred 
men to force up their annawari, if without the rabi crops 
their crops showed only four annas or under. 

GROSS INACCURACIES 

I am surprised at the gross inaccuracies in the para* 
graph devoted to the crops in Limbasi. In the first instance 
I was not present when the official inquiry was made,, 
and in the second instance the wheat which is 
valued at Ks. 13,445 included wheat also from twe 
neighbouring villages, so that out of the crops estimated 
at Rs. 13,445 three assessments had to be paid. And 
what are Ks. 13,445 in a population of eighteen hundred 
men ? For the matter of that, I am prepared to admit 
that the Limbasi people had a rice crop which too gave 
them as many rupees. At the rate of forty rupees per 
head per year to feed a man, the Limbasi people would 
require Ks. 72,000 for their food alone. It may interest 
the public to know that according to the official annawari, 
the Limbasi wheat alone should have been Bs. 83,021. 
This figure has been supplied to me by the Collector* 
To demonstrate the recklessness with which the press 
note has been prepared, I may add that if the Limbasi 
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people are to be believed, the whole of the wheat 
erop was on the threshing floor. Accordiog to their 
statements, nearly one-third was foreign wheat. The 
Limbasi wheat therefore would be under Rs. 9,000. The 
official antiawan is ten annas. Now according to the 
actual yield, the wheat amiawari of Limbasi was 11 annas 
as against the official ten annas. Moreover a maund of 
wheat per vigha is required as seed and the Limbasi 
cultivators had 3,000 (Rs. 3 per maund equals Rs. 9,000) 
mannds of wheat on 1,965 viyhas, the wheat crop was 
a trifle over the seed. Lastly, whilst the crop was 
under harvest, I had ofiered to the Collector to go over to 
Limbasi myself and to have it weighed so that there 
might be no question of the accuracy or otherwise of the 
cultivators’ statements. But the Collector did not accept 
my offer. Therefore I hold that the cultivators’ figures 
must be accepted as true. 

ADVOCACY OF PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

Merely to show how hopelessly misleading the press 
note is, I may state that the Gujarat Sablia did not pass a 
resolution advising passive resistance. Nor that it would 
have shirked it but I felt myself that passive resistance 
should not be the subject of a resolution in a .Sabha whose 
constitution was governed by the rule of majority and so 
the Gnjarat Sabha’s resolution left it open to individual 
members to follow their own bent of mind. It is true that 
most of the active members of the Sahha are engaged 
in the Kaira trouble. 

I must repudiate totally the insinuation that I 
dissuaded payment by people who wished to pay. The 
. figures given in the press note showing the collection in 
the different talukas, if they prove anytliing, prove that the 
hand of the law has hit them hard and that the fears of 
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the Ravanis aad the Talatis have proved too strong for 
them. When after confiscation and sales under execution 
the Government show a clean bill and no arrears, will they 
contend that there was no case for relief or inquiry ? 

1 admit that the suspension is granted as a matter of 
-grace and not as a matter of right enforceable by law, but 
the concession is not based on caprice but is regulated 
by properly defined rules and tlie Government do not 
contend that if the crops had been under four annas they 
could have withheld suspension. The sole point through- 
out has been the difference as to amuncurL If it is true 
that in granting concessions, the Government take into 
account also other circumstances, «.//., in the words of 
the press note, the general economic situation, suspension 
is doubly necessary this year because of the plague and 
high prices. The Collector told me definitely that he could 
not take this last into account. He could grant suspension 
-only under the rules which had reference only to crops and 
nothing else. 

1 think 1 have shown enough here to warrant a 
committee of inquiry and 1 submit that, as a matter of 
principle, it would be worth while granting the inquiry 
even if one cultivator reraain-s with an srrcar against him, 
because there is nothing found to attach and the Govern- 
ment might be reluctant to sell his lands. The people 
have challenged the accuracy of Talatis’ figures ; in some 
eases there are Talatis themselves ready to come forward 
to show that they were asked to put up the annatoari 
found by them. But if the inquiry is now held to be 
unnecessary, why do the Government not grant suspension 
especially when admittedly there is only a small number 
left to collect from and more especially when, if suspension, 
■is granted, well-to-do cultivators are ready to pay. 
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It is evident now that Government have surrendered) 
the question of principle for which the Commissioner 
has stood. 

viceroy’s call for concord 

The Viceroy has appealed for the sinking of domestic 
differences. Is the appeal confined only to the ryots or 
may the officials also yield to the popular will when the 
popular demand is not immoral or unjust and thua 
produce contentment? 

if distress means starvation, 1 admit that the Kaira 
people are not starving. But if sale of goods to pay 
assessment or to buy grain for food be an indication 
of distress there is enough of it in the district. I am. 
prepared to show that hundreds have paid their assessment 
either by incurring debts or by selling their trees, 
cattle or other valuables. The most grievous omission 
in the press note, however, is that of the fact that' 
collections are being made in a vindictive spirit. The 
cultivators are being taught a lesson for their contumacy 
so called. They are under threat to lose their lands 
worth 3 crores of rupees for an assessment of 4 lakhs of- 
rupees. In many cases a quarter of the assessment has 
been exacted as a penalty. Is there not in the above- 
narrative room for a doubt that the officials may be* 
in the wrong? 



END OF THE KAIRA STRUGGLE 


The following la the translntion of a niaaifeato issued 
In Quiaratl to the people of Kaira by Mesan. M. E. Oandhl 
and Vallabhbhai J. Patel : 

The struggle that tbe people of the district of Kaira 
entered upon on the 22nd of March last, has come to 
an end. The people took the following row on that day : 

, Our village baa had crops under four annas. We therefore 
requested the Oovernmenb to postpone collection to the next year, 
but they did not do so. We the undersigned therefore solemnly- 
declare that we shall not pay the assessment for tbe year whether 
it be wholly or in part. We shall undergo all tbe sufferings that 
may resnlt from such refraining. We shall also allow our lauds to 
be confiscated should they do so. But we shall not by voluntary 
payment allow ourselves to be regarded as liars aad thus lose our 
self-respect. If tbe Oovernment would graciously postpone for all 
the remaining villages collection of the balance of the revenue we, 
who can afford it, would be prepared to pay up revenue whether it 
be in full or in part. The reason why tbe well-to-do amongst us- 
would not pay is that if they do, the needy ones would out of 
fright sell their chattels or incur debts and pay the revenues and' 
thus suffer. We believe that it is tbe duty of the well-to-do to- 
protect the needy against such a plight. 

The meaning of this vow is that the Government 
suspending collection of the revenue from the poor, the- 
well-to-do should pay the assessment due by them. The- 
Mamlatdar of Nadiad at Uttersanda, on the 3rd of June,, 
issued such orders whereupon the people of Uttersanda- 
who could afford were advised to pay up. Payments have 
already commenced there. 

On the foregoing order having been passed at 
Uttersanda, a letter was addressed to the Collector stating 
that if orders like the one in Uttersanda were passed 
everywhere, the struggle would come to an end and it would 
be possible to inform His Excellency the Governor on the- 
10th instant — the day of the sitting of the Provinciali 
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War Conference — that the domestic difierence in Kaira 
was settled. The Collector has replied to the effect that 
the order like the one in Uttersanda is applicable to the 
whole district. Thus the peoples’ prayer has at last been 
granted. The Collector has also stated in reply to a 
query about Ghothai orders that the orders will not bo 
enforced against those who may voluntarily pay up. Our 
thanks are due to the Collector for this concession. 

AN END WITHOUT GRACE 

We are obliged to say with sorrow that although the 
struggle has come to an end, it is an end without grace. 
It lacks dignity. The above orders have not been passed 
either with generosity or with the heart in them. It very 
much looks as if the orders have been passed with the 
greatest reluctance. The Collector says : 

Orders were Issued to all Mamlatdars on the 25tb April that 
no pressure should be put on those unable to pay. Their attention 
was again drawn to these orders in a proper circular issued by me 
on the 22nd of May and to ensure that proper ett’ect was given to 
them. The Mamlatdars were advised to divide the defaulters in 
each village into two classes, those who could pay and those who 
were unable to pay on account of poverty. 

If this was so, why were these orders not published 
"to the people? Had they known them on the 25th April 
what sufferings would they not have been saved from. 
The expenses that were unnecessarily incurred by the 
GUivernment in engaging the ofRcials of the district in 
efiecting executions would have been saved. Wherever the 
assessment was uncollected the people lived with their 
lives in their hands. They have lived away from their 
homes to avoid attachments. They have not had even 
enough food. The women have suffered what they ought 
not to have. At times they have been obliged to put up 
with' insults from insolent Circle Inspectors and to 
^helplessly watch their milch buffaloes taken away from 
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them. They Lave paid Gkothai fines and had they known 
the foregoing orders, they would have been saved all the 
miseries. 'I’he officials knew that this relief for the poor 
was the crux of the struggle. The Commissioner would 
not even look’^at this difficulty. Many letters were 
addressed to him but he remained unbendiug. He said : 
“ Individual relief cannot be granted, it is not the law.” 
Now the Collector says : “The orders of April 25 so far as 
it related to putting pressure on those who were really 
unable to pay on account of poverty, were merely a re- 
statement of what are publicly known to be the standing 
orders of Government on that subject.” If this is really 
true, the people have suffered deliberately and through sheer 
obstinacy. At the time of going to Delhi, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote to the Commissioner requesting him to grant or to 
issue orders to the above effect so that the good news 
could be given to His Excellency the Viceroy. The 
Commissioner gave no heed to the request. 

official’s obstinacy 

The officials have failed to be popular because of 
their obstinacy, because of their mistaken belief that they 
should never admit being in the wrong and because of 
their having made it a fetish that it should never be said 
of them that they had yielded to anything like popular 
agitation. It grieves us to offer this criticism. But we 
have permitted ourselves to do so as their friends. 

A TRIBUTE TO KAIHA PEOPLE 

But though the official attitude is thus unsatisfacry, 
our prayer has been granted and it is our duty to accept 
the concession with thankfulness. Now there is only 
8 per cent of the assessment remaining unpaid. It was a 
point of honour with us till now to refuse payment. 
Conditions having materially altered, it is a point of honour 
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for a Satyagrahi to pay up the aggessmeiit. Thoae who 
can afford should pay without causing the Government 
the slightest trouble and thus show that, when there is 
no conflict between the dictates of conscience and thoae 
of man-made law they are able to compel anybody to 
obey the law of the land. A SatyagraM sometimes appears 
momentarily to disobey laws and the constituted authority 
only to prove in the end his regard for both. 

In making a list of those who are unable to pay, we 
should apply a test so rigid that no one can challenge our 
finding. Those whose incapacity for payment is at all in 
doubt should consider it their duty to pay. The final 
decision as tu the incapacity for payment will rest with 
the authorities, but we believe that the judgment of the 
.people will have its full weight. 

HONOUR OP A Satyagrahi 

By their courage the people of Kaira have drawn the 
attention of the whole of India. During the last six 
months they have had full taste of the fruits of observing 
txuth, fearlessnes, unity, determination and self-sacrifice. 
We hope that they will still further cultivate these great 
' qualities, will move forward in the path of progress and 
shed lustre on the name of the Motherland. It is our 
firm belief that the people of Kaira have truly served 
their own cause as well as the cause of Swaraj and 
the Empire. 

May God bless you 1 



THE LAST PHASE 


The Sati/agraJut campaign in Kalra was thus practicalljy over. 
'Several meetings were held, some to greet the Satgagrahis released 
drom jail, some to celebrate the victory of the campaign and several 
more to do honour to Mr, Qandhi for bis wise and courageous lead. 
At the meeting of the 27th July at Nadlad, Mr. Gandhi thus 
welcomed those who were released from the jail : 

We stand on the threshold of a twilight — whether 
motning or evening twilight we know not. One is followed 
4>7 the night, the other heralds the dawn. If we want to 
see the dawning day after the twilight and not the 
-mournful night, it behoves every oae of us who are Home 
Rulers to realise the truth at this juncture, to stand for it 
-against any odds and to preach and practise it at any cost 
-unflinchingly. Only will the correct practice of truth 
entitle them to the name of Home Rulers. 

The meeting in Nadiad was called tor the special purpose ot 
doing honour to Mr. Gandhi. On receiving the address, Mr. Gandhi 
-spoke to this effect : 

I am grateful to you for the address of honour you 
have given me. But a servant of the people cannot accept 
honours. He is supposed to have consecrated his all to 
-the people and I could but consecrate all that you have 
.given me to you. One who has made “ service ’’ his 
'religion, cannot lust for honour ; the moment he does so, 
he is lost. I have seen that some are inspired by the lust 
■of help while some by the lust of fame. The lust of help 
is sordid enough, but that of fame is even more so. The 
<miBdeed8 of the latter leads a man into one more 
wicked than those into which the former does. I therefore 
'beseeph yon that if you want really to do me honour, do 
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not please give me a shower bath of addresses and honou. j.i 
The best way to honour me is to do my behest and to 
carry my principles into practice. And what, forsooth, 
have I done in this campaign ? If anything, I can only 
claim the cleverness that is necessary for a commander la 
picking out men for his campaign. I was clever enougS in 
doing that, but there too I should not have achie''ed 
anything if yon had not acquitted yourselves well. The 
choice of my lieutenant, I may here add, was particularh. 
happy. I will say that without the help of Mr. V. J. Pate 
we could not have won the campaign. He had a splend 
practice, he had his municipal work to do, but 
renounced it all and threw himself in the campaign. 7 
before I close, I must give iny tribute of praise to thj 
who deserve it more than all the rest and whose n.'!. 
will probably never adorn your honours list. First 
foremost I place the sweeper in the Ananthashram, 
has rendered me a service which is service in the higl, 
sense of the term aud for which I can never exprt. 
adequate gratefulness. Next come the children of t 
Ashram who have ungrudgingly without any sense of rew* 
served me, looked after me at all hours of the day and t' 
night and thus rendered a service of which vakils a 
barristers are incapable. 


I 
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THE DUriES OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP 


The following atatement made by Mr. Qandhl at the time of 
the troubles In the Transvaal explains his attitude towards law and 
legislators, and enunciates the duties of true British citizenship. 
It is as true of conditions in India as in South Africa and may 
appropriately be prefixed to his Indian speeches. 

I consider myself a lover of the British Empire, a 
citizen (though voteless) of the Transvaal, prepared to 
take my full share in promoting the general well-being 
of the country. And I clsim it to be perfectly honourable 
and consistent with the above profession to advise my 
countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic Act as being 
derogatory to their manhood and offensive to their 
religion. And I claim, too, that the method of passive 
resistance adopted to combat the mischief is the clearest 
and safest because, if the cause is uot true, it is the 
resisters, aud they alone, who suffer. 1 am perfectly 
aware of the danger to good government in a country 
inhabited by many races unequally developed when an 
honest citizen advises resistance to a law of the land. 
But I refuse to believe in the infallibility of legislators. 
I do believe that they are not always guided by 
generous or even just sentiments in their dealings with 
unrepresented classes. I venture to say that if passive 
resistance is generally accepted, it will once and for 
ever avoid the contingency of a terrible death-struggle 
and bloodshed in the event (not impossible) of the 
natives being exasperated by a stupid mistake of 
our legislators. 
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It has been said that those who do not like the law 
may leave the country. This is all very well spoken 
Irom a cushioned chair, but it is neither possible nor 
becoming for men to leave their homes because they do 
not subscribe to certain laws enacted against them. The 
Tlitlanders of the Boer regime complained of harsh 
laws; they too were told that it they did not like 
them, they could retire from the country. Are Indians, 
who are fighting for their self-respect, to slink away 
from the country for fear of suffering imprisonment or 
worse? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
Indians from the country save brute force. It is no part 
of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the laws 
imposed on him. And if my countrymen believe in God 
nnd the existence of the soul, then, while they may 
admit that their bodies belong to the State to be imprisoned 
and deported, their minds, their wills, and their souls must 
ever remain free like the birds of the air and are beyond 
4he reach of the swiftest arrow. 



ON ANABGHICAL CRIMES' 


The ibllowlni; is the snmmerj oi an address delivered at the 
Stndenls’ Hall, College Square, Calcutta, in March 1915 with the 
Hon. Mr. Lyon In the chair. The speech created a profound 
impression at the time and is therefore of Importance though it Is 
Jiere given only In an abbreviated form. 

Though it was the command of his Gum, the late 
Mr. Gokhale, that Mr. Gandhi during his stay here 
ahould keep his ears open but his mouth shut, he could 
>not resist the temptation of addressing the meeting. It 
was the opinion of the speaker as well as his departed 
'Guru that politics should not be a sealed book to the 
student community ; for he saw no reason why students 
should hot study and take part in politics. He went the 
length of saying that politics should not be divorced 
ifrom religion. They would agree with him as well as 
their teachers, professors and the worthy Chairman that 
literary education is of no value it it is not able to build 
up a sound character. Could it be said that the students 
or the public men in this country are entirely fearless ? 
This question engaged the speaker's serious attention 
' -although he was in eule. He understood what political 
dacoity or political assassination was. He had given the 
-subject his most careful attention and he came to 
the conclusion that some of the students of his country 
were fired no doubt with zeal in their minds and with 
love for their Motherland, but they did not know how 
they should love her best. He believed that some 
of them resorted to nefarious means, because they 
■did not work in ' the fear of God but in the fear of 
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man. He was there to tell them that if he was for 
sedition, he must speak out sedition and think loudly 
and take the consequence. If he did so, it would clear 
the atmosphere of any taint of hypocrisy. If the 
students who are the. hopes of India, nay, perhaps of the 
Empire, did not work in the fear of God, but in the fear 
of man, in the fear of the authorities — the Government — 
whether it is represented by the British or an indigenous 
body, the results would prove disastrous to the country. 
They should always keep their minds open, regardless 
of what the consequence would he ; youths who have 
resorted to dacoities and assassinations, were misguided 
youths with whom they should have absolutely no 
connection. They should consider those persons as 
enemies to themselves and to their country. But he 
did not for a moment suggest that they should hate those 
people. The speaker was not a believer in Government, 
he would not have any Government. He believes that 
Government is the best that governs the least. But 
whatever his personal views were, he mnst say that 
misguided zeal that resorts to dacoities and assassinations 
cannot be productive of any good. These dacoities and 
assassinations are absolutely a foreign growth in India. 
Tl’ey cannot take root here and cannot be a permanent 
institution here. History proves that assassinations have 
done no good. The religion of this country — the Hindu 
religion — is abstention from himsa, that is taking animal life. 
That is, he believes, the guiding principle of all religions. 
The Hindu religion says that even the evil-doer should 
not bo hated. It says that nobody has any right to kill 
even the evil-doer. These assassinations are a Western 
institution and the speaker warned his hearers against 
these Western methods and Western evils. What have 
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'they done in the Western world ? If the youths imitated 
them and believed that they could do the slightest good to 
India, they were totally mistaken. He would not discuss 
what Government was best for India, whether the British 
Government or the Government that existed before, 
though he believed that there was a great deal of 
room for improvement in the British Government. 
But he would advise his young friends to be fearless, 
sincere and be guided by the principle [of religion. If 
they bad a programme for the country, let them place it 
openly before the public. The speaker concluded the 
address with an appeal to the young men present to be 
religious and be guided by a spirit of religion and morality, 
if they were prepared to die, the speaker was prepared to 
die with them. He would be ready to accept their guidance. 
But if they wanted to terrorise the country, he should rise 
against them. 



LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


At the annual I'atharing of tbo Madras Law Dinner in April 
1915, Mr. M. K. Gandhi was specially Invited to propose the toast 
of the British Empire. The Hon'ble Mr. Corbet, the Advocate- 
Oeneral, introduced the guest. Mr. Gandhi said : 

During my three months’ tour in India as also in 
South Africa, I hare been so often questioned hotr I, a 
determined opponent of modern civilization and an 
avowed patriot, could reconcile myself to loyalty of the 
British Empire of which India was such a large part;, 
bow it was possible for me to find it consiatent that 
India and England could work together for mutual 
benefit. It ^ves me the greatest pleasure this evening 
at this great and important gathering to re-declare my 
loyal^ to this British Empire and my loyalty is based 
upon very selfish grounds. As a passive resister, I dis- 
covered that a passive resister has to make good his 
claim to passive resistance no matter under what circum- 
stances he finds himself, and I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I have- 
fallen in love and one of those ideals is, that every subject 
of the British Empire has the freest scope possible 
for bis energies and honour and whatever he thinks is 
due to his conscience. I think that this is true of the 
British Empire as it is nut true of any other Government. 
{Applattse.) I feel, as you here perhaps know, that I am 
no lover of any Government, and 1 have more than once said 
that Government is best which governs least. And I have 
found that it is possible for me to be governed least under 
the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British 
Empire. {Lotid a;pplauae^ 



ADVICE TO STUDENTS 


Mr. Gandhi delivered the following speech at the Y. M. C. A.^ 
in reply to the Madras Students’ address on April 27, 1916, the 
Hon. Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastrl presiding : 

Mr. Chairman and Dear Friends, — Madras has well- 
nigh exhausted the English vocabulary in using adjectives 
of virtue with reference to my wife and myself and, if I 
may be called upon to give an opinion as to where I hava 
been smothered with kindness, love and attention, I would 
have to say ; it is Madras. {Applause.) But as I have 
said so often, I believed it of Madras. So it is no wonder 
to me that yon are lavishing all these kindnesses with 
unparalleled generosity, and now the worthy president 
of the Servants of India Society — under which society 
I am going through a period of probation — has, if I may 
say so, capped it all. Am I worthy of these things ? My 
answer from the innermost recesses of my heart is an 
emphatic “No”. Sut I have come to India to become 
worthy of every adjective that you may use, and all my life- 
will certainly be dedicated to prove worthy of them if 
I am to be a worthy servant. 

And so it is that yon have sung that beautiful 
national song, on hearing which all of us sprang to onr 
feet. The poet has lavished all the adjectives that he 
possibly could to describe Mother India. He describes 
Mother India as sweet smiling, sweet-speaking, fragrantr 
all-powerful, all good, truthful, land flowing with milk 
and honey, land having ripe fields, fruits and grains, 
and inhabited by a race of men of whom we have only 
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a picture in the great Oolden Age. He pictures to us a 
land ivhick shall embrace in its possession the whole of 
the world, the whole of humanity by the might or 
right not of physical power but of soul-power. Can we 
sing that hymn ? 1 ask myself, “ can T, by any right, 

spring to my feet when I listen to that song.” The 
poet no doubt gave us a picture for our realisation, the 
words of which simply remain prophetic, and it is for 
you, the hope of India, to realise every word that the poet 
has said in describing this Motherland of ours. To-day 
I feel that these adjectives are very largely misplaced in 
his description of the Motherland, and it is for you and for 
me to make good the claim that the poet has advanced 
on behalf of his Motherland. 

THE REAL EDUCATION 

You, the students of Madras as well as the students 
all over India — are you receiving an education which 
will make you worthy to realise that ideal and which 
will draw the best out of yon, or is it an education which 
has become a factory for making Government employees 
or clerks in commercial olhces ? Is the goal of the educa- 
tion that you are receiving that of mere employment 
whether in the Government departments or other 
departments ? If that be the goal of your education, if 
that is the goal that you have set before yourselves, I 
feel and I fear that the vision which the poet pictured for 
himself is far from being realised. As you have heard 
me say perhaps, or as you have read, I am and I have 
been a determined opponent of modern civilisation. I 
want you to turn your eyes to-day upon what is going on 
in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion that 
Europe is to-day groaning under the heels of the modern 
eivilization, then you and your elders will have to think 
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'twice before you can emulate that civilisation in our Mother- 
land. But I hare been told : “ How can we help it, seeing 
that our rulers bring that culture to our Motherland.’' 
Do not make any mistake about it at all. I do not for 
one moment believe that it is for any rulers to bring 
that culture to you unless you are prepared to accept 
it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture before 
us, 1 think that we have forces within ourselves to enable 
us to reject that culture without having to reject the 
rulers themselves. (Applause). I have said on many a 
platform that the British race is with ns. I decline to 
go into the reasons why that race is with us, but I do 
believe that it is possible for India if she would but 
live up to the traditions of the sages of whom you have 
heard from our worthy President, to transmit a message 
through this great race, a message not of physical 
might but a message of love. And then, it will be your 
privilege to conquer the conquerors not by shedding blood 
hut by sheer force of spiritual predominance. When 1 
•consider what is going on to-day in India, I think it is 
necessary for us to say what our opinion is in connection 
with the political assassinations and political dacoities. 
I feel that these are purely a foreign importation which 
cannot take root in this land. But you the student world 
have to beware, lest mentally or morally you give one 
thought of approval to this kind of terrorism. I, as a 
passive resister, will give you another thing very substan- 
tial for it. Terrorise yourself ; search within ; by all 
means resist tyranny wherever you find it ; by all means 
resist encroachment upon your liberty, but not by 
shedding the blood of the tyrant. That is not what is 
taught by our religion. Our religion is based upon ahimsa, 
which in its active form is nothing but Love, love not only 
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to yonr neighbonrs, not only to your friends but love even 
to those wbo may be your enemies. 

One word more in connection wirb tbe same tbing.. 

I tbink that if we were to practise truth, to practise dhimsa, 
we must immediately see that we also practise fearlessness. 

If our rulers are doing what in onr opinion is wrong, and if 
we feel it our duty to let them hear our advice even though 
it may be considered sedition, I urge you to speak sedition 
— ^but at your peril, you mnst be prepared to suffer tbe 
consequences. And when yon are ready to suffer the 
consequences and not hit below tbe belt, then I tbink yoU' 
will have made good yonr right to have yonr advice heard, 
even by the Government. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

I ally myself with the British Government, because 
1 believe that it is possible for me to claim equal partner' 
ship with every subject of the British Empire. 1' 
to-day claim that equal partnership. 1 do not belong to 
a subject race. 1 do not call myself a member of a 
subject race. But there is this tbing : it is not for the- 
British Governors to give you ; it is for you to take- 
the thing. I want and I can take the thing. That I 
want only by discharging iny obligations. Max Muller 
has told us — we need not go to Max Muller to interpret 
our own religion — but he says, our religion con- 
sists of four letters “ D-u-t-y” and not in the five 
letters “ R-i-g-h-t ”. And if you believe that all that we- 
want can go from better discharge of onr duty, then think 
always of your duty and fighting along those lines ; }'ou- 
will have no fear of any man, you will fear only God. 
That is the message that my master — if I may say so, your- 
master too — Mr. Gokhale has given to ns. What is that 
message then ? It is in the constitution of the Servants of 
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India Society and that is the message by which I wish to- 
be goided in my life. The message is to spiritaalise the 
political life and the political institutions of the country.- 
We must immediately set about realising its practice. The 
students cannot be away from politics. Politics is ast 
essential to them as religion. Politics cannot be divorced 
from religion. My views may not be acceptable to you>' 
I know. All the same, I can only give yon what is stirring 
me to my very depths. On the authority of my evperiences. 
in Sonth Africa, I claim that your countrymen who had not 
that modern culture but who had that strength of the Bisbis- 
of old, who have inherited the tapascharya performed by 
the Sishis, without having known a single word of English' 
literature and without knowing anything whatsoever of tbe- 
present modern culture, they are able to rise to their full- 
height. And what has been possible for the uneducated' 
and illiterate countrymen of ours in South Africa is ten- 
times possible for you and forme to-day in this sacred land* 
of ours. May that -be your privilege- and may tbaU- 
be my privilege ! {Applause.) 



[THE REWARD OF PUBLIC LIFE 


In reply to the citizens’ address at Bangalore presented In May 
1915, Mr. Glandhi made the tollowing speech : 

I did not want to be dragged in the carriage. There 
is a meaning in that. Let us not spoil our public men by 
dragging them. Let them work silently. We should not 
encourage the thought that one has to work, because one 
will be honoured similarly. Let public men feel that they 
will be atoned, they will be neglected and let them still 
lOTe the country ; for service is its own reward. A charge 
has been brought against us that we as a nation are too 
demonstrative and lack business-like methods. We plead 
.guilty to the charge. Are we to copy modern activities or 
are we to copy the ancient civilisation which has survived 
so many shocks ? You and I have to act on the political 
platform from a spiritual side and if this is done, we shonld 
then conquer the conquerors. The day will dawn then, 
when we can consider an. Englishman as a fellow-citizen. 
{Cheers,^ That day will shortiy come; but it may be 
difficult to conceive when. 1 have had signal opportunities 
of associating myself with Englishmen of character, 
devotion, nobility and influence. I can assure you that the 
present wave of activity is passing away and a new civiliza- 
tion is coming shortly which will be a nobler one. India 
is a great dependency and Mysore is a great Native State, 
it must bo possible for you to transmit this message to 
British Governors and to Britash statesmen ; the message is : 

Establish a Ram Rajya in Mysore and have as your 
minister a Vasishta who will command obedience.’' 
Prolonged cheers^ Then my fellow-countrymen, you can 
dictate terms to the conqueror. {Prolonged cheers^ 



HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH 


The following Is the full test of the speech delivered on 
Febmaiy 4th, 1916, on the occMion of the opening of the 
Benares Hindu University. The speech was edited by Mr. Gandhi. 
“ In editing the speech,'" he wrote, ‘‘I have merely removed some- 
of the verbiage which in cold print would make the speech 
bad reading " : 

Friends, I wish to tender my humble apology for the 
long delay that took place before I am able to reach thia 
place. And you will readily accept the apology when I 
tell you that I am not responsible for the delay nor is 
any human agency responsible for it. (Laughter.) The 
fact is that I am like an animal on show and my 
keepers in their over-kindness always manage to neglect 
a necessary chapter in this life and that is pure accident.. 
In this case, they did not provide for the series of 
accidents that happened to us — to me, keepers, and my 
carriers. Hence this delay. 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless- 
eloquence of the lady (Mrs. Besant) who has just 
sat down, pray, do not believe that our University has- 
become a finished product and that all the young men 
who are to come to the University that has yet to 
rise and come into existence, have also come and' 
returned from it finished citizens of a groat empire. 
Do not go away with any such impression and if you. 
the student world to which my remarks are supposed 
to be addressed this evening, consider for one moment 
that the spiritual life for which this country is noted* 
and for which this country has no rival, can be transmitted* 
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through the lip, pray, believe me you are wrong. 

"You will never be able merely through the lip to give 

the message that India, I hope, will one day deliver 

'to the world. I myself have been “ fed up ’’ with 

speeches and lectures. I accept the lectures that have 
'been delivered here during the last two days from this 
category, because they were necessary. But I do venture 
to suggest to you that we have now reached almost 
'the end of our resources in speech-making, and it is 
not enough that our ears are feasted, that our eyes are 
feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts have got to 
he touched and that our hands and feet have got 
to be moved. We have been told during the last two 
-days how necessary it is, if we are to retain oiir 
'hold upon the simplicity of Indian character that 
our hands and feet should move in unison with 
•our hearts. But this is only by way of preface. 
I wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation 
and shame for us that I am compelled this evening under 
the shadow of this great college, in this sacred city, to 
address my countrymen in a language that is foreign to 
'toe. I know that if I was appointed an examiner to 
•examine all those who have been attending during these 
‘two days this series of lectures, most of those who might 
■be examined upon these lectures would fail. A nd why ? 
Because they have not been touched. I was present at 
the sessions of the great Congress in the month of 
December. There was a much vaster audience, and will 
■you believe me when I tell you that the only speeches 
that touched that huge audience in Bombay were the 
•speeches that wore delivered in Hindustani? In Bombay, 
mind you, not in Benares where everybody speaks Hindi. 
®ut between the varnacnlars of the Bombay Presidency 
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■00 the one hand, and Hindi on the other, no such great 
dividing line exists as there does between English and 
the sister langnages of India ; and the Congress audience 
was better able to follow the speakers in Hindi. I 
am hoping that this Universitjr will see to it that the 
youths who come to it will receive their instruction 
through the medium of their vernacnlars. Our language 
'is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me that 
-our languages are too poor to express the best thought, 
■then I say that the sooner we are wiped out of existence 

the better for us. Is there a man who dreams that 

English can ever become the national language of 

'India ? (Cries of “ Never.”) Why this handicap on the 
■nation? Just consider for one moment what an unei^ual 
■race our lads have to run with every English lad. I had 
the privilege of a close conversation with some Poona 
■professors. They assured me that every Indian youth, 
because he reached his knowledge through the English 
language, lost at least six precious years of life. Multiply 
that by the number of students turned out by our schools 
and colleges and find out for yourselves how many 

thousand years have been lost to the nation. The charge 
against us is, that we have no initiative. How can we 
have any if we are to devote the precious years of our 
life to the mastery of a foreign tongue ? We fail in 
'this attempt also. Was it possible for any speaker 
yesterday and to-day to impress his audience as was 
possible for Mr. Higginbotham ? It was not the fault of 
'the previous speakers that they could not engage the 
-audience. They had more than substance enough for us 
' in their addresses. But their addresses could not go 
home to us. I have heard it said that after all it ig 
English-educated India which is leading and which is 
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doing all tbe thing for the nation. It would be monstrous 
if it were otherwise. The only education we receive 
is English education. Surely we must show something 
for it. But suppose that we had been receiving during 
the past fifty years education through our vernaculars, 
what should we have to-day ? We should have to-day 
a free India, we should have our educated men, not as 
if they were foreigners in their own land but speaking 
to the heart of the nation ; they would be working 
amongst the poorest of the poor, and whatever they would 
have gained during the past 50 years would be a heritage 
for the nation. {^Applause^ To-day even our wives are 
not the sharers in our best thought. Look at Professor 
Bose and Professor Ray and their brilliant researches. 
Is it not a shame that their researches are not the 
common property of the masses ? 

Let ns now turn to another subject. 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self- 
government and I have no doubt that the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Moslem League will do 
their duty and come forward with some tangible sugges- 
tions. But I, for one, must frankly confess that I am 
not so much interested in what they will be able to 
produce as I am interested in anything that the student 
world is going to produce or the masses are going to 
produce. No paper contribution will ever give us self- 
government. No amount of speeches will ever make 
us fit for self-government. It is only our conduct that 
will fit us for it. (^Applause.) And how are we trying 
to govern ourselves? I want to think audibly this 
evening. I do not want to make a speech and if you 
find me this evening speaking without reserve, pray, 
consider that you are only sharing the thoughts of a 
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man wbo allows himself to think audibly, and if yon 
think that I seem to transgress the limits that courtesy 
imposes upon me, pardon me for the liberty I may 
be taking. I visited the Viswanath temple last evening 
and as I was walking through those lanes, these were the 
thoughts that touched me. If a stranger dropped from 
above on to this great temple and he had to consider 
what we as Hindus were, would he not be justified in 
condemning us ? Is not this great temple a reflection of 
our own character ? I speak feelingly as a Hindu. Is it 
right that the lanes of onr sacred temple should be as 
dirty as they are ? The houses round about are built any- 
how. The lanes are tortuous and narrow. If even onr 
temples are not models of roominess and cleanliness, what 
can our self-government be ? Shall our temples be abodes 
of holiness, cleanliness and peace as soon as the English 
have retired from India, either of their own pleasure or 
by compulsion, bag and baggage ? 

I entirely agree with the President of the Congress 
that before we think of self-government, we shall have to 
do the necessary plodding. In every city there are two 
divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. The city 
mostly is a stinking den. But we are a people unused 
to city life. But if we want city life, we cannot reproduce 
the easy going hamlet life. It is not comforting 
to think that people walk about the streets of Indian 
Bombay under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the 
storeyed buildings spitting upon them. I do a great deal 
of Railway travelling. I observe the diflSculty of third 
class passengers. But the Railway Administration 
is by no means to blame for all their, hard lot. 
We do not know the elementary laws of cleanliness. 
We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespective 
81 
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of the thonght that it is often used as sleeping 
space. We do not trouble ourselves as to how we 
nse it; the result is indescribable filth in the com- 
partment. The so-called better class passengers over- 
awe their less fortunate brethren. Among them I 
have seen the student world also. Sometimes they 
behave no better. They can speak English and they have 
worn Norfolk jackets and therefore claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation. 
I have turned the searchlight all over and as you have 
given me the privilege of speaking to you. I am laying my 
heart bare. Surely we must set these things right in our 
pTOgp.'eB8 towards self-government. I now introduce yon 
to another scene. His Highness the Maharajah who 
presided yesterday over our deliberations, spoke about the 
poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress upon it. 
But what did we witness in the great pandal in which the 
foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy. 
-Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of 
jewellery which made a splendid feast for the eyes of the 
greatest jeweller who chose to come from Paris. I 
compare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of 
the poor. And 1 feel like saying to these noblemen : 
“ There is no salvation for India unless you strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for 
your countrymen in India.” (Hear, hear a/ul applause!) 
I am sure it is not the desire of the King-Emperor 
-or Lord Hardinge that in order to show the 
truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary 
for us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and to appear 
bedecked from top to toe. I would undertake at 
the peril of my life to bring to you a message from 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind. 
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Sir, whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great 
city of India, be it in British India or be it in India which 
is ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous at once and 
I say : “ Oh, it is the money that has come from the 
agriculturists." Over 75 per cent, of the population are 
agriculturists and Mr. Higginbotham told us last night in 
his own felicitous language that they are the men who 
grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But there 
cannot be much spirit of self-government about us if we 
take away or allow others to take away from them almost 
the whole of the results of their labour. Our salvation can 
only come through the farmer. Neither the lawyers, nor 
the doctors, nor the rich landlords are going to secure it. 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden duty 
to refer to what agitated our minds during these two or. 
three days. All of us have had many anxious moments 
while the Viceroy was going through the streets of 
Benares. There were detectives stationed in many places. 
"We were horrified. We asked ourselves: “Why this 
distrust ? Is it not better that even Lord Hardinge should 
die than live a living death ? But a representative of a 
mighty Sovereign may not. He might find it necessary 
•even to live a living death. But why was it necessary to 
impose these detectives onus? We may foam, wo may 
fret, we may resent but lot us not forget that India of 
to-day in her impatience has produced an army of 
anarchists. I myself am an anarchist, but of another type. 
But there is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I was 
able to reach this class, I would say to them that their 
anarchism has no room in India if India is to conquer the 
•conqueror. It is a sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, 
wo shall have to fear no one, not Maharajahs, not Viceroys, 
mot the detectives, not oven King George. I honour the 
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anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him for 
his bravery in being williog to die for his country ; but 
I ask him : Is killing honourable ? Is the dagger of an 
assassin a fit precursor of an honourable death ? I deny it. 
Tliere is no warrant for such methods in any scriptures 
If I found it necessary for the salvation of India that tlie 
English should retire, that they should bo driven out, 
I would not hesitate to declare that they would have to go, 
and I hope I would be prepared to die in defence of that 
belief. That would, in my opinion, be an honourable 
death. The bomb-thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to 
come out into the open, and when caught pays the penalty 
of misdirected zeal. I have been told : “ Had we not 
done this, had some people not thrown bombs, we 
should never have gained what we have got with 
reference to the partition movement.” (Mrs. Besant; 
Please stop it). This was what I said in Bengal when 
Mr. Lyon presided at the meeting. I think what I am 
saj'ing is necessary. If I am told to stop I shall obey. 
{Turning to the Chairman) 1 await your orders. If you 
consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serving 
the country and the empire, I shall certainly stop. 
{Cries oj “ Go on.”) {The Chahtnan : Please explain 
your object.) I am explaining my object. I am 
simply {another interruption). My friends, please 
do not resent this interruption. If Mrs. Besant this 
evening suggests that I should stop, she does so because 
she loves India so well, and she considers that I am 
erring in thinking audibly before you young men. But 
even so, I simply say this that I want to purge India of 
the atmosphere of suspicion on either side ; if we are to 
reacli our goal, we should have an empire which is to be 
based upon mutual love and mutual trust. Is it not better 
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'that we talk ander the shadow of this college than that we 
should be talking irresponsibly in our homes? I consider 
that it is much better that we talk these things openly. I 
have done so with excellent results before now. I know 
' that there is nothing that the students are not discussing. 
There is nothing that the students do not know. 1 am 
'therefore turning the searchlight towards ourselves. I hold 
' the name of my country so dear to me that I exchange 
these thoughts with you and submit to yon that there is no 
reason for anarchism in India. Let us frankly and openly 
. say whatever we want to say to our rulers and face the 
consequences if what we have to say does not please 
them. But let us not abuse. 1 was talking the other 
'day to a member of the much-abused Civil Service. I have 
not very much in common with the members of that 
Service, bat I could not help admiring the manner in 
which he was speaking to me. He said : “ Mr. Glandhi, 
do you for one moment suppose that all we, Civil Servants, 
are a bad lot, that we want to oppress the people whom we 
• have come to govern ? " “ No,” I said. “ Then, if yon get 

' an opportunity put in a word for the much-abused Civil 
Service ? ’’ And 1 am here to put in that word. Yes ; 
many members of the Indian Civil Service are most 
- decidedly overbearing ; they are tyrannical, at times 
' thoughtless. Many other adjectives may be used. I gi^ant 
' all these things and I grant also that after having lived ^n 
India for a certain number of years, some of them become 
somewhat degraded. But what does that signify? They 
were gentlemen before they came here, and it they have 
lost some of the moral fibre, it is a reflection upon our- 
selves. {Cries of “ No".) Just think out for yourselves, 
if a man who was good yesterday has become bad after 
having come in contact with me, is he responsible that he 
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hag deteriorated or am I ? The atmosphere of sycophancy 
and falsity that sorrounds them on their coming to India 
demoralises them as it would many of us. It is well to 
take the blame sometimes. If we are to receive self- 
government, we shall have to take it. We shall never be 
granted self-government. Look at the history of the 
British Empire and the British nation ; freedom-loving as 
it is, it will not be a party to give freedom to a people who 
will not take it themselves. Learn yonr lesson if you wish 
to from the Boer War. Those who were enemies of that 
empire only a few years ago have now become friends. 


[ At this point there was an interruption and there was 
a movement on the platform to leave ; the speech therefore 
ended here abruptly.] 



THE AWAKENING OP INDIA 


In reply to tlie welcome address presented by the Citizens'' 
Association, Karachi, on February 29, 1916, Mr. Gandhi spoke 
In Hindi to the followings effect: 

I have been travelling in various parts of India, 
and in the course of my travels I have been struck 
with the fact that throughout India the hearts of 
the people are in a special degree drawn towards 
me. All brothers of Hindustan without distinction of creed 
or caste have been showing this attachment. But I feel 
convinced that this remarkable attachment to me is meant 
not for me but as a fitting tribute of admiration to all those 
noble brothers and sisters of ours in South Afirica, who 
underwent such immense trouble and sacrifices including 
incarceration in jails for the service of the Motherland. It 
is undoubtedly this consideration which leads yon to be so 
very kind to me. It was they who won the struggle and 
it was by reason of their unflinching determination to “ do 
or die ” that so much was achieved. Hence 1 take it that 
whatever tribute is paid to me, is in reality and in trnth 
paid to them. 

In the course of my tour in India, I have been 
particularly struck with one thing and that is the awakening 
of the Indian people. A new hope has filled the hearts 
of the people, hope that something is going to happen 
which will raise the Motherland to a higher status. 
But side by side with this spirit of hope I also had 
amongst my conntrymen, awe not only of the Government 
but also of heads of castes and the priestly class. As 
a result of this we are afraid to speak out what is in 
us. So long as this spirit remains, there will be, and 
there can be, no true progress. You know that at the 
I|^t session of the Congress a resolution was passed 
about self-government. For the attainment of that ideal 
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you and I, all of na, muat work and persevere. In pur- 
suance of that resolution, the Committees of the Congress 
and the Moslem League will, soon meet together and 
they will decide what they think proper. But the 
attainment of self-government depends not on their 
saying or doing anything but upon what you and 1 do. 

Here in Karachi commerce is predominant and there 

are many big merchants. To them I wish to .address 
a few words. It is a misapprehension to think that 
there is no scope in commerce for serving the Mother- 
country. If they are inspired by the spirit of 

truth, merchants can be immensely useful to the 
country. The salvation of our country, remember, is 
not in the hands of others but of ourselves, and more in 
the hands of merchants in some respects ‘than the 

educated people ; for I strongly feel that so lung as 
there is no swadeshism there can be no self-government 
(hear, hear), and for the spread of swadeshism Indian 
merchants are in a position to do a very great deal. The 
sivadeshi wave passed through the country at one time. 
3ut I .understand that the movement had collapsed largely 
because Indian merchants had palmed on foreign goods as 
yswadeshi articles. By Indian merchants being honest and 
.straightforward in their business, they could achieve a 
great deal for the regeneration and uplift of the country. 
Hence merchants should faithfully observe what Hindus 
call dharma and Muhammadans call iman in their business 
transactions. Then shall India be uplifted. In South 
Africa, our merchants rendered valnable help in the 
struggle, and yet because some of them weakened, the 
struggle was prolonged somewhat. It is the duty of the 
educated classes to mix freely with Indian merchants and 
the poor classes. Then will our journey to the common 
.und cherished goal bo less irksome. (Prolonged applause.). 



THE GURUKULA 


The following is the text of Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the 
'anniversary of the Gurakula, as written out by himself: 

I propose to reproduce only as much of it as in my 
opinion is worth placing on record with additions where 
they may be found necessary. The speech, it may he 
■observed, was delivered in Hindi. After thanking 
Mahatmaji Munshi Ram for his great kindness to my boys 
'to whom he gave shelter on two occasions and acted as 
father to them and after stating that the time for action had 
^arrived rather than for speeches, 1 proceeded : I owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Arya Samaj. I have often 
-derived inspiration from its activity. I have noticed 
among the members of the Samaj much self-sacrifice. 
During my travels in India, I came across many Arya 
Samajists who were doing excellent work for the country. 
I am therefore grateful to Mahatmaji, that I am enabled to 
be in your midst. At the same time it is but fair to state 
hat I am frankly a Sanatanist. For me Hinduism is all- 
sufficing. Every variety of belief find.s protection under its 
ample fold. And though the Arya Samajists and the Sikhs 
and the Brahma Samajists may choose to be classed differ- 
' ently from the Hindus, I have no doubt that at no distant 
•future they will be all merged in Hinduism and find in it 
•their fulness. Hinduism, like every other human institution, 
'has its drawbacks and its defects. Here is ample scope for 
-any worker to strive for reform, but there is little cause for 
• succession. 

SPIRIT OF FEARLESSNESS 

Throughout my travels I have been asked about the 
immediate need for India. And perhaps I would not do 
•better than repeat this afternoon the answer I have given 
•‘elsewhere. In .general .terms a proper religious spirit is the 
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greatest and most immediate need. But I know that this is- 
too general an answer to satisfy anybody. And it is an 
answer true for all time. What therefore I desire 
to say is, that owing to the religious spirit being 
dormant in us, we are living in a state of perpetual fear. 
We fear the temporal as well as the spiritual authority. 
We dare not speak out our minds before our priests and* 
our Pandits. We stand in awe of the temporal power. I 
am sure that in so doing we do a disservice to them and 
ns. Neither the spiritual teachers nor our political gover- 
nors could possibly desire that we should hide the truth- 
from them. Lord Willingdon, speaking to a Bombay 
audience, has been saying recently that he had observed 
that we hesitated to say “ No ” when we really meant it 
and advised his audience to cultivate a fearless spirit. Of 
course, fearlessness should never mean want of due respect 
or regard for the feelings of others. In my humble opinion 
fearlessness is the first thing indispensable before we could 
achieve anything permanent and real. This quality is 
unattainable without religions consciousness. Let us fear 
God and wo shall cease to fear man. If we grasp the fact 
that there is a divinity within us which wituesses every- 
thing we think or do and which protects us and guides us 
along the true path, it is clear that we shall cease to have 
any other fear on the face ot the earth save the fear of 
God. Loyalty to the Governor of governors supersedes- 
all other loyalty and gives an intelligent basis to the latter. 

MEANING OF SWADESHI 

And when we have sufficiently cultivated this spirit 
of fearlessness, we shall see that there is no salvation for 
us without true swudeshi, not the swadeshi which can be 
conveniently put off. Swadeshi lot me has a deeper 
meaning. I would like us to apply it in our religious,. 
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political and economic life. It ia not therefore merely- 
confined to wearing on oceasiona a awadeshi cloth. That 
we have to do for all time, not out of a spirit of 
jealousy or revenge but because it is a duty we owe to 
our dear country. We commit a breach of the awadeshi 
spirit certainly if we wear foreign-made cloth, but we do 
so also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely the style 
of our dress has some correspondence with our environ- 
ment. In elegance and tastefnlness it is immeasurably 
superior to the trousers and the jacket. An Indian 
wearing a shirt ^flowing over his pyjamas with a waist-coat 
on it without a necktie and its flaps hanging loose 
behind is not a very graceful spectacle. Sioadeshi 
in religion teaches one to measure the glorious past 
and re-enact it in the present generation. The pande- 
monium that is going on in Europe shows that modern 
civilization represents forces of evil and darkness, whereaa 
the ancient, i.e,, Indian civilization, represents in its 
essence the divine force. Modern civilization is chiefly 
materialistic as ours is chiefly spiritual. Modem 
civilization occupies itself in the investigation of 
the laws of matter and employs the human ingenuity 
in inventing or discovering means of prodncdon and 
weapons of destruction ; ours is chiefly occupied in explor- 
ing spiritual laws. Our Skasli'oii lay down nnefjnivoeally 
that a proper observance of truth, chastity, scrupulous 
regard for all life, abstention from coveting others’ posses- 
sions and refusal to hoard anything but what is necessary 
for our daily wants is indispenssble for a right life; that 
without it a knowledge of the divine element is an 
impossibility. Our civilization tells us with daring certainty 
that a proper and perfect cultivation of the quality otahimsa 
which, in its active form means purest love and pity^ 
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brings the whole world to our feet. The author of this i 
discovery gives a wealth of illustration which tarries 
conviction with it. 

THE DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 
Examine its result in the political life. There is no 
gift so valued by our Shastran as the gift of life. Consider 
what our relations would be with our rulers if we gave 
absolute security of life to them. If they could but feel 
that, no matter what we might feel about their acts, we 
would hold their bodies as sacred as our own, there 
would immediately spring up an atmosphere of mutual 
'trust, and there would be such frankness on either side 
as to pave the way for an honourable and just solution 
of many problems that worry us to-day. It should be 
remembered that in practising ahimsa, there need not be 
any reciprocation though, as a matter of fact, in its final 
'Stages it commands reciprocation. Many of us believe, 
-and I am one of them, that through our civilization we 
have a message to deliver to the world. I tender my 
loyalty to the British Government quite selfishly. I 
would like to use the British race for transmitting this 
mighty message of ahimsa to the whole world. But 
that can only be done when we have conquered our 
'So-called conquerors, and you, my Ary a Samaj friends, are 
perhaps specially elected lor this mission. You claim 
to examine our scriptures critically. You take nothing 
for granted and you claim not to fear to reduce your 
'belief to practice. I do not think that there is any room 
for trifling with or limiting the doctrine of ahimsa. 
You dare then to reduce it to practice regardless of 
immediate consequences which would certainly test the 
strength of your convictions. You would not only 
have produced salvation for India, but you would 
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have rendered the nobleet service that a man can 
reader to humanity — a service moreover which you 
would rightly assert, the great Sirami was born for. 
This swctdeshi is to be cousidered as a very active force- 
to be ceaselessly employed witli an ever'increasing 
vigilauce, searching self-examination. It is not meant 
for the lazy, but it is essentially meant for them who 
would gladly lay down their lives for the sake of truth. 
It is possible to dilate upon several other phases of 
stvadeshi, but I think I have said enough to enable you 
to understand what I mean. I onl} hope that you who 
represent a school of reformers in India, will not reject 
what I have said without a tborough examination. And 
if my word has commended itself to yon, your past 
record entitles me to expect you to enforce in your own- 
lives the things of eternity about which I have ventured 
to speak to you this afternoon and cover the whole 
of India with yotir activity. 

WORK OF THE. ARYA SAJIAJ 
In concluding my report of the above speech, I' 
would like to state what I did not in speaking to that 
great audience and it is this. J have now twice visited 
the Gurukula. In spite of some vital differences with 
my brethren of the Ary a Sauiaj, [ have a sneaking 
regard for them, and it, and perhaps the best result of 
the activity of the Arya Sama;i is to be seen in the 
establishment and the conduct of the Gurukula. Though 
it depends for its vitality entirely upon the inspiring 
presence of Mahatmaji Munshiram, it is truly a national 
and self-governing and self-governed institution. It is 
totally independent of Government aid or patronage. 
Its war chest is filled not out of monies received from the 
privileged few, but from the poor many who make it a 
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point o( honor from year to year to make a pilgrimage 
to Kangri and willingly give their mite for maintaining 
this National College. Here at every anniversary a 
huge crowd gathers and the manner in which it is 
handled, housed and fed evinces no mean power of 
organisation. But the most wonderful thing about it all is 
that the crowd consisting of about ten thousand men, 
women and children, is managed without the assistance 
of a single policeman and without any fuss or semhalance 
of force, the only force that subsists between the crowd 
and the managers of the institution is that of love and 
mutual esteem. Fourteen years are nothing in the life of 
a big institution like this. 'What the collegiates who 
have been just turned out during the last two or three 
years will be able to show, remains to be seen. The 
public will not and cannot judge men or institutions 
except through the results that they show. It makes no 
allowance for failures. It is a most exacting judge. The 
final appeal of the Gurukula, as of all popular institutions, 
must be to this judge. Great responsibility therefore 
rests upon the shoulders of the students who have 
been discharged from the College and who have entered 
upon the thorny path of life. Let them beware. Mean- 
while those who are well-wishers of this great experi- 
ment, may derive satisfaction from the fact that we have 
it as an indisputable rule of life that as the tree is, so will 
the fruit be. The tree looks lovely enough. He who 
waters it is a noble soul. Why worry about what 
the fruit is likely to be ? 

INDUS5TR1AL TRAINING 

As a lover of the Gurukula, I may be permitted 
to offer one or two suggestions to the Committee and the 
parents. The Gurukula boys need a thorough industrial 
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traioisg if they are to become self-reliant and self- 
supporting. It seems to me that in our country in which 
85 per cent, of the population is agricultural and perhaps 
10 per cent, occupied in supplying the wants of the 
peasantry, it must be part of the training of every youth 
that he has a fair practical knowledge of agriculture and 
hand-weaving. He will lose nothing if he knows a proper 
'use of tools, can saw a piece of board straight and build 
a wall that will not come down through a faulty handling 
of the plumber’s line. A boy who is thus equipped, 
will never feel helpless in battling with the world 
and never be in want of employment. A knowledge of 
the laws of hygiene and sanitation, as well as the art 
of rearing children, should also form a necessary part of 
the Gumkula lads. The sanitary arrangements at the 
fair left much to be desired. The plague of flies told 
its own tale. These irrepressible sanitary inspectors 
incessantly warned us that in point of sanitation all was 
not well with us. They plainly suggested that the 
remains of our food and excreta need to be properly 
buried. It seemed to me to be such a pity that a golden 
opportunity was being missed of giving to the annual visitors 
practical lessons on sanitation. But the work must 
begin with the boys. Thus the management would 
have at the annual gathering three hundred practical 
sanitary teachers. Last but not least, let the parents 
and the committee not spoil their lads by making them 
ape Huropean dress or modern lazuries. These will 
hinder them in their after life and are antagonistic to 
Bramacharya. They have enough to fight against 
in the evil inclinations common to us all. Let us 
not make their fight more difficult by adding 
to their temptations. 



SWADESHI 


The iollowlng Is an address delivered before the Missionary 
Conference, Madras, on the 14th h'ebrnaiy 1916 : 

It was not without great diffidence that I undertook, 
to speak to you at all. And I was hard put to it in the 
selection of my subject. 1 have chosen a very delicate- 
and difficult subject. It is delicate because, of the peculiar 
views I hold upon Swadeshi, and it is difficult because I 
have not that command of language ndiich is necessary 
for giving adeq^uate expression to my thoughts. I know 
that I may rely upon your indulgence for the many short- 
comings you will no doubt find in my address, the more so 
when I tell you that there is nothing iu what I am about 
to say that I am not either already practising or am not 
preparing to practise to the best of my ability. It encourages 
me to observe that last month yon de.voted a week to prayer 
in the place of an address. I have earnestly prayed that 
what I am about to say may bear fruit, and I know that 
you will bless my word with a similar prayer. 

.4.fter much thinking 1 have arrived at a definition of 
Swadeshi that, perhaps, best illustrates my meaning. 
Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us to the use 
and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion 
of the more remote. Thus, as for religion, in order to 
satisfy the requirements of the definition, I must restrict 
myself to my ancestral religion. That is the use of my 
immediate religious surrounding. If I find it defective, I 
should serve it by purging it of its defects. In the domain 
of politics I should make use of the indigenous institutions 
and serve them by curing them. of their proved defects. In- 
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that of ecODomics I should use only things that are 
produced by my immediate neighbours and serve those 
industries by making them efficient and complete where 
they might be found wanting. It is suggested that such 
Swadeshi, if reduced to practice, will lead to the millen- 
nium, because we do not expect quite to reach it within our 
times, so may we not abandon Swadeshi even though it 
may not be fully attained for generations to come. 

Let us briefly examine the three branches of 
Swadeshi as sketched above. Hinduism has become 
a conservative religion and, therefore, a mighty force 
because of the Swadeshi spirit underlying it. It is 
the most tolerant because it is non-proselytising, and 
it is as capable of expansion to-day as it has been 
found to be in the past. It has succeeded not in 
driving out, as I think it has been erroneously held, 
but in absorbing Buddhism. By reason of the Swadeshi 
spirit, a Hindu refuses to change his religion, not 
necessarily because he considers it to be the best, 
but because he knows that he can complement it 
by introducing reforms. And what I have said about 
Hinduism is, I suppose, true of the other great faiths of 
the world, only it is held that it is specially so in the 
case of Hinduism. But here comes the point I am 
labouring to reach. If there is any substance in what 
I have said, will not the great missionary bodies of 
India, to whom she owes a deep debt of gratitude for 
what they have done and are doing, do still better and 
serve the spirit of Christianity better by dropping the 
goal of proselytising while continuing their philanthropic 
work? I hope you will not consider this to be an 
impertinence on my part. I make the suggestion in all 
sincerity and with due humility. Moreover I have some 
22 
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<slaim upon your attention. I have endeavoured to study 
the Bible. I consider it as part of my scriptures. The 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount competes almost on 
equal terms with the Bhagavad Gita for the domination 
ef my heart. I yield to no Christian in the strength of 
devotion with which I sing “ Lead kindly light ” and 
several other inspired hymns of a similar nature. I 
have come under the influence of noted Christian mis- 
sionaries belonging to different denominations. And I 
enjoy to this day the privilege of friendship with some 
of them. You will perhaps, therefore, allow that I have 
offered the above suggestion not as a biased Hindu, but 
as a humble and impartial student of religion with great 
leanings towards Christianity. May it not be that “ Go 
ye unto all the world” message has been somewhat 
narrowly interpreted and the spirit of it missed ? It will 
not be denied, I speak from experience, that many of the 
conversions are only so-called. In some cases the appeal 
has gone not to the heart but to the stomach. And in 
every case a conversion leaves a sore behind it which, 
I venture to think, is avoidable. Quoting again from 
experience, a new birth, a change of heart, is perfectly 
possible in every one of the great faiths. I know I am 
now treading upon thin ice. But I do not apologise in 
closing this part of my subject for saying that the 
fnghtful outrage that is just going on in Europe, perhaps 
shows that the message of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son 
of Peace, had been little understood in Europe, and that 
light upon it may have to he thrown from the East. 

I have sought your help in religious matters which 
it is yours to give in a special sense. But I make bold 
to seek it even in political matters. I do not believe 
that religion has nothing to do with politics. The latter 
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-divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be 
kuried. As a matter of fact, in your own silent manner, 
you influence politics not a little. And I feel that, if tb'e 
attempt to separate politics from religion had not -been 
made as it is even now made, they would not have 
degenerated as they often appear to have done. No 
one considers that the political life of the country is in 
a happy state. Following out the Swadeshi spirit, 
I observe the indigenous institutions and the village 
panchayats hold me. India is really a republican 
country, and it is because it is that, that it has survived 
every shock hitherto delivered. Princes and poten- 
tates, whether they were Indian born or foreigners, 
have hardly touched the vast masses except for collect- 
ing revenue. The latter in their turn seem to have 
rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s and for the rest 
have done much as they have liked. The vast organisa- 
tion of caste answered not only the religious wants of the 
community but it answered to its political needs. The 
villagers managed their internal afiairs through the caste 
system, and through it they dealt with any oppression 
from the ruling power or powers. It is not possible to 
deny of a nation that was capable of producing from the 
caste system its wonderful power of organisation. One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 
last year to know how skilful that organisation must 
have been which, without any seeming effort, was able 
effectively to eater .for more than a million pilgrims. 
Yet it is the fashion to say that we lack organising ability. 
This is true, I fear, to a certain extent, of those who have 
been nurtured in the new traditions. We have laboured 
under a terrible handicap owing to an almost fatal 
departure from the Swadeshi spirit. We, the educated 
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classes, ’ hare received our edacation through a foreign 
tongue. We have therefore not reacted upon the masses. 
We want to represent the masses, but we fail. They 
recognise us not much more than they recognise the- 
English officers. Their hearts are an open book to neither. 
Tiieir aspirations are not ours. Hence there is a break. 
And you witness not in reality failure to organise but want 
of correspondence between the representatives and the 
represented. If during the last fifty years we had been 
educated through the vernaculars, our elders and our 
servants and our neighbours would have partaken of our 
knowledge ; the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have 
been household treasures as are the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat. As it is, so far as the masses are concerned, 
those great discoveries might as well have been made by 
foreigners. Had instruction in all the branches of learning 
been given through the vernaculars, I make bold to say 
that they would have been enriched wonderfully. The 
question of village sanitation, etc., would have been solved 
long ago. The village panchayats would be now a living 
force in a special way, and India would almost be enjoying 
self-government suited to its requirements, and would have 
been spared the humiliating spectacle of organised 
assassination on its sacred soil. It is not too late to mend. 
And you can help if you will, as no other body or 
bodies can. 

And now for the last division of Swadeshi. Much of 
tlie deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
life. If not an article of commerce had been brought from 
outside India, she would be to-day a land flow ing with 
milk and honey. But that was not to be. We were 
greedy and so was England. The connection between 
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'England and India was based clearly upon an error. But 
■she does not remain in India in error. It is her declared 
policy that India is to be held in trust for her people. If 
this be true, Lancashire must stand aside. And if the 
■Swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire can' 
stand aside without luirt, though it may sustain a shock for 
the time being. I think of Swadeshi not as a boycott 
movement undertaken by way of revenge. T conceive it as 
a religious principle to be followed by all. I am no 
economist, but I have read some treatises which show that 
England could easily become a self- sustained country, 
.growing all the produce she needs. This may be an utterly 
ridiculous proposition, and perhaps the best proof that it 
cannot be true, is that England is one of the largest 
importers in the world. But India cannot live for Lanca- 
shire or any other country before she is able to live for 
•herself. And she can live for herself only if she produces 
and is helped to produce everything for her requirements 
within her own borders. She need not be, she ought not to 
be, drawn into the vortex of mad and ruinous competition 
which breeds fratricide, jealousy and many other evils. 
But who is to stop her great millionairies from entering 
into the world competition ? Certainly not legislationi 
Force of public opinion, proper education, however, can. 
do a great deal in the desired direction. The hand-loom 
industry is in a dying condition. I took special care 
during my wanderings last year to see as miny weavers as 
possible, and my heart ached to find how they had lost, 
how families had retired from this once flourishing and 
honourable occupation. If we follow the Stoadeshi 
-doctrine, it would bo your duty and mine to find out neigh- 
bours who can supply our wants and to teach them to 
«npply them where they do not know ■ how to proceed, 
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agsuming that there are neighbours who are in want of 
healthy occupation. Then every village of India will 
almost be a self-suppporting and self-contained unit, 
exchanging only such necessary commodities with other 
villages where they are hot locally producible. This 
may all sound nonsensical. Well, India is a country 
of nonsense. It is nonsensical to parch one’s throat 
with thirst when a kindly Mahomedan is ready to offer 
pare water to drink. And yet thousands of Hindus 
would rather die of thirst than drink water hrora a 
Mahomedan household. These nonsensical men can 
also, once they are convinced that their religion demands 
that they should wear garments manufactured in India 
only and eat food only gp^own in India, decline to wear 
any other clothing or eat any other food. Lord Ourzon 
set the fashion for tea-drinking. And that pernicious 
drug now bids fair to overwhelm the nation. It has 
already undermined the digestive apparatus of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women and constitutes an 
additional tax upon their slender purses. Lord Hardinge 
can set the fashion for Swadeshi, and almost the whole 
of India forswear foreign goods. There is a verse in 
the Bhagavad Gita which, freely rendered, means 
masses follow the classes. It is easy to undo the evil 
if the thinking portion of the community were to take 
the Swadeshi vow, even though it may for a time 
cause considerable inconvenience. I bate legislative 
interference in any department of life. At best it is 
the lesser evil. But I would tolerate, welcome, indeed, 
plead' for a stiff protective duty upon foreign goods. 
Natal, a British colony, protected its sugar by taxing 
the sugar that came from another British colony, 
Mauritius. England has sinned against India by forcing 
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free trade npoa her. It may hare been food for her^ 
but it has been poison for this country. 

It has often been urged that India cannot adopt 
Swadeshi in the economic life at any rate. Those who- 
advance this objection do not look upon Swadeshi as a 
rale of life. With them it is a mere patriotic effort not 
to be made if it involved any self-denial. Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be undergone in- 
utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. Under its spell the deprivation of a pin 
or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror. A Swadeshist will learn to do- 
without hundreds of things which to-day he considers 
necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss Swadeshi from 
their minds by arguing the impossible, forget that 
Swadeshi, after all, is a goal to be reached by steady 
effort. And we would be making for the goal even if we 
confined Swadeshi to a given set of articles allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things as 
might not be procurable in the country. 

There now remains fur me to consider one more 
objection that has been raised against Swadeshi, The 
objectors consider it to be a most selfish doctrine without 
any warrant in tlie civilized code of morality. With them 
to practise Swadeshi is to revert to barbarism. I cannot 
enter into a detailed analysis of the propoaition. But I 
would urge that Swadeshi is the only doctrine consistent 
with the law of humility and love. It is arrogance to 
think of launching out to serve, the whole of India when 
I am hardly able to serve even iny own family. It were 
better to concentrate ray effort upon the family and! 
consider that through them I was serving the whole nation 
and, if you will, the whole of humanity. This is humility 
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and it is love. The motive will determine the quality of 
the act. I may serve my family regardless of the sufiFer- 
ings I may cause to others. As, for iostance, I may accept 
an employment which enables me to extort money from 
people, I enrich myself thereby and then satisfy many 
unlawful demands of the family. Here I am neither 
serving the family nor the State. Or I may recognise 
that God has given me hands and feet only to work 
with for my sustenance and for that of those who may 
be dependent upon me. I would then at once simplify 
my life and that of those whom I can directlv reach. In 
this instance I would have served the family without 
causing injury to anyone else. Supposing that every 
une followed this mode of life, we should have at once 
an ideal state. All will not reach that state at the 
same time. But those of us who, realising its truth, 
enforce it in practice, will clearly anticipate and accelerate 
the coming of that happy day. Under this plan of life, 
in seeming to serve India to the exclusion of every other 
country, I do not harm any other country. My patriotism 
is both exclusive and inclusive. It is esclusive in the 
sense that iu all humility I confine my attention to the land 
of my birth, but it is inculsive in the sense that my service 
is not of a competitive or antagonistic nature. Sic iitere 
tuo ut oilicnutn nwn lu is not merely a legal maxim, but it is 
a grand doctrine of life. It is the key to a proper practice 
of Mimsa or love. It is for you, the custodians of a great 
faith, to set the fashion and show by your preaching, 
sanctified by practice, that patriotism based on hatred 
•“ killeth ” and that patriotism based on love “ giveth life 
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The following letter from the pen of Mr. Oandhl appeared 
In the Modern Heview for October, 1916: 

There seems to be no historical warrant for the 
belief that an exaggerated practice of Ahimsa synchronised 
with our becoming bereft of manly virtues. During the 
past l,o00 years we have, as a nation, given ample 
proof of physical courage, but we have been torn by 
internal dissensions and have been dominated by love 
of self instead of love of country. We have, that is to 
-say, been swayed by the spirit of irreligion rather than 
of religion. 

I do not know how far the charge of unmanliness 
can be made good against the Jains. I hold no brief 
for them. By birth 1 am a Vaishnavite and was taught 
Ahimsa in my childhood. I have derived much religions 
benefit from Jain religious works as. I have from 
scriptures of the other great faiths of the world. 1 owe 
much to the living company of the deceased philosopher, 
Rajachand Kavi who was a Jain by birth. Thus 
though my views on Ahimsa are a result of my study of 
most of the faiths of the world, they are now no longer 
dependent upon the authority of these works. They are 
a part of my life, and if I suddenly discovered that the 
religious books read by me bore a different interpreta- 
tion from the one I had learnt to give them, I should 
still hold to the view of Ahimsa as I am about to set 
forth here. 

Our Shastras seem to teach that a man who really 
practises Ahimsa in its fulness has the world at hia 
'feet ; he so affects his surroundings that even the snakes 
and other ^venomous reptiles do him no harm, lliis 
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is said to have been the experience of St. Francis, 
of Assisi. 

In its negative form, it means not injuring any 
living being whether by body or mind. It may not, 
therefore, hurt the person of any wrong-doer or bear 
any ill-will to him and so cause him mental suffering. 
This statement does not cover suffering caused to 
the wrong-doer by natural acts of mine which do. 
not proceed from ill-will. It, therefore, does not prevent 
me from withdrawing from liig presence a child whom 
he, we shall imagine, is about to strike. Indeed, the 
proper practice of Ahimsa requires me to withdraw the 
intended victim from the wrong-doer, if am in any way 
whatsoever the guardian of such a child. It was therefore- 
most proper for the passive resisters of South Africa to 
have resisted the evil that the Union Government sought 
to do to them. They bore no ill-will to it. They showed- 
this by helping the Government whenever it needed their 
help. “ Their resistance consisted of disobedience of the- 
orders of the Government even to the extent of suffering 
death at their hands.” Ahimsa requires deliberate self- 
suffering, not a deliberate injuring of the supposed- 
wrong-doer. 

In its positive form, Ahimsa means the largest love,, 
the greatest charity. If I am a follower of Ahimsa, I 
miist love my enemy. I must apply the same rules to- 
the wrong-doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me 
as I would to my wrong-doing father or son. This active 
Ahimsa necessarily includes truth and fearlessness. As- 
man cannot deceive the loved one, he does not fear or 
frighten him or her. Gift of life is the greatest of all 
gifts; a man who gives it in reality, disarms all 
hostility. He has paved the way for an honourable^ 
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understanding. And none who is himself subject 
to fear can bestow that gift. He must therefore bO' 
himself fearless. A man cannot then practise Ahimsa 
and be a oaward at the same time. The practice of 
Ahirma calls forth the greatest courage. It is the most- 
soldierly of a soldier’s virtues. General Gordon has 
been represented in a famous statue as bearing only a 
atick. This takes us far on the road to Ahiinsa. But- 
a soldier who needs the protection of even a stick, is to 
that extent so much the less a soldier. He is the true- 
soldier who knows how to die and stand his ground 
the midst of a hail of bullets. Such a one was Ambarisha, 
who stood his ground without lifting a finger though 
Durvasa did his worst. The Moors who were being 
pounded by the French gunners and who rushed 
to the guns' mouths with “ Allah ” on their lips, showed 
much the same type of courage. Only theirs was the 
courage of desperation. Ambarisha’s was due to love: 
Tet the Moorish valour, readiness to die, conquered the 
gunners. They frantically waved their hats, cessed, 
firing, and greeted their erstwhile enemies as comrades. 
And so the South African passive resisters in their 
thousands were ready to die rather than sell their 
honour for a little personal ease. This was Ahimsa in 
its active form. It never barters away honour. A 
helpless girl in the hands of a follower of Akima finds 
better and surer protection than in the hands of one who- 
is prepared to defend her only to the point to which his. 
weapons would carry him. The tyrant, in the first, 
instance, will have to walk to his victim over the dead 
body of her defender ; in the second he has but to. 
overpower the defender ; for it is assumed that the canon- 
of propriety in the second instance will be satisfiedi 
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when the defender has fought to the extent of his 
physical valour. In the first instance, as the defender 
has matched his very soul against the mere body of the 
tyrant, the odds are that the soul in the latter will be 
awakened and the girl would stand an infinitely greater 
chance of her honour being protected than in any other 
conceivable circumstance, barring of course that of her 
own personal courage. 

If we are nninanly to-day, we are so, not because we 
do not know how to strike but because we fear to die. 

He is no follower of Mahavira, the apostle of .Tainism, 

or of Buddha or of the Vedas who, being afraid to die, 
takes flight before any danger, real or imaginary, all the 
while wishing that somebody else would remove the 
danger by destroying the person causing it. He is no 
■follower of Ahimsa who does not care a straw if he kills 
a man by inches by deceiving him in trade, or who 

would protect by force of arms a few cows and make 

sway with the butcher or who, in order to do a supposed 
good to his country, does not mind killing off a few 
ofiScials. All these are actuated by hatred, cowardice 
and tear. Here the love of the cow or the country is a 
vague thing intended to satisfy one's vanity or soothe 
a stinging conscience. 

Ahimsa, truly understood, is in my humble opinion a 
panacea for all evils mundane and extra-mundane. We 
■can never overdo it. .Tu.st at present we are not doing 
it at all. Ahimsa does not displace the practice of other 
virtues, but renders their practice imperatively necessary 
before it can bo practised even in its rudiments. 
Mahavira and Buddha were soldiers, and so was Tolstoy. 
Only they saw deeper and truer into their profession 
and found the secret of a true, happy, honourable and 
igodly life. Let ns be joint sharers with these teachers, 
-and this land of ours will once more be the abode 
•of gods< 
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The fullowing: is a lecture delivered by Mr. Oandlii at a meeting 
of the Muir Central College Economic Society, held at Allahabad, 
on Friday, 22nd December 1916 : 

Does economic progress clash with real progress ? 
By economic progress, I take it, we mean material 
advancement without limit, and by real progress we 
mean moral progress which again is the same thing 
as progress of the permanent element in us. The 
subject may therefore be stated thus : Does not moral 
progress increase in the same proportion as material 
progress ? I know that this is a wider proposition 
than the one before us. But I venture to think that we 
always mean the large one even when we lay down the 
smaller. For we know enough of science to realize 
that there is no such thing as perfect rest or repose in 
this visible universe of ours. If therefore material 
progress does not clash with moral progress, it must 
necessarily advance the latter. Nor can we be satisfied 
with the clumsy way in which sometimes those who 
cannot defend the large proposition put their case. They 
seem to be obsessed with the concrete case of thirty 
millions of India, stated by the late Sir William Wilson 
Hunter to be living on one meal a day. They say that, 
before we can think or talk of their moral welfare, 
we must satisfy their daily wants. With these they say, 
material progress spells moral progress. And then is 
taken a sudden jump; what is true of thirty millions 
is true of the universe. They forget that hard 
cases make bad law. I need hardly say to you how 
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ludicrously absurd this deduction would be. No one 
has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can 
lead to anything else than moral degradation. Every 
human being has a right to live and therefore to find 
the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to 
clothe and house himself. But for this very simple 
performance we need no assistance from economists or 
their laws. 

‘ Take no thought for the morrow ’ is an injunction 
which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures 
of the world. In well ordered society the securing of 
one’s livelihood should be and is found to be the easiest 
thing in the world. Indeed, the test of orderliness in a 
country is not the number of millionaires it owns, but 
the absence of starvation among its masses. The only 
statement that has to be examined is, whether it can be 
laid down as a law of universal application that material 
advancement means moral progress. 

Now let us take a few illustrations. Rome suffered 
a moral fall when it attained high material affluence. 
So did Egypt and so perhaps most countries of which 
we have any historical record. The descendants and 
kinsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too fell when 
they were rolling in riches. We do not deny to the 
Rockefellers and the Carnegies possession of an ordinary 
measure of morality but we gladly judge them indul- 
gently. I mean that we do not even expect them to 
satisfy the highest standard of morality. With them 
material gain has not necessarily meant moral gain. In 
South Africa, where I had the privilege of associating 
with thousands of our countrymen on most intimate 
terms, I observed almost invariably that the greater 
the possession of riches, th8_ greater was their moral 
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'tatpitude. Onr rich men, to say the least, did not 
advance the moral struggle of passive resistance as 
did the poor. The rich men's sense of self respect 
was not BO much injured as that of the poorest. If 
I were not afraid of treading on dangerous ground, I 
would even come nearer home and show how that 
possession of riches has been a hindrance to real growth. 
I venture to think that the scriptures of the world are 
~far safer and sounder treatises on laws of economics 
than many of the modern text-books. The question we 
are asking ourselves this evening is not a new one. It 
was addressed of Jesus two thousand years ago. St. 
Mark has vividly described the scene. Jesus is in his 
solemn mood. He is earnest. He talks of eternity. He 
knows the world about him. He is himself the greatest 
economist of his time. He succeeded in economising time 
and space — he transcended them. It is to him at his best 
that one comes running, kneels down, and asks ; ‘ Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 
And Jesus said unto him : ‘ l^hy callest thou me good ? ’ 
There is none good but one, that is God. Thou knowest 
the commandments. Do not commit adultery. Do not 
kill. Do not steal, Do not bear false witness. Defraud not. 
Honour thy father and mother ’, And he answered and 
said unto him : ‘ Master, all these have I observed from 
my youth ’. Then Jesus beholding him loved him and 
said unto him : ‘ One thing thou lackest. Go thy way, 
sell whatever thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shall have treasure in heaven — come, take up the cross 
and follow me’. And he was sad at that saying and went 
away grieved — for he had great possession. And Jesus 
looked round about and said unto the disciple : ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
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of God’. And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But .Tesns answereth again and said unto them “ Children, 
how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God. It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God ! ’ Here yon have an eternal rule of life 
stated in the noblest words the English language is capable 
of producing. But the disciples nodded unbelief as we do 
even to this day. To him they said as we say to-day : 

‘ But look how the law fails in practice. If we sell all and 
have nothing, we shall have nothing to eat. We must have 
money or we cannot even be reasonably moral ’. So they 
state their case thus : — And they were astonished out of 
measure, saying among themselves ; ‘ Who then can be 
saved '. And Jesus looking upon them said ‘ With men it 
is impossible, but not with God, for with God, all things are 
possible ’. Then Peter began to say unto him : ‘ Lo, we 

have left all, and have followed thee ’. And Jesus 
answered and said : ‘ Verily I say unto you there is no man 
that has left house or brethren or sisters, or father or 
mother, or wife or children or lands for my sake and 
Gospel’s but he shall receive one hundredfold, now in 
this time houses and brethren and sisters and mothers- 
and children and land, and in the world to come, eternal 
life. But many that are first shall be last and the 
last, first.’ You have here the result or reward, if you 
prefer the term, of following the law. I have not taken 
the trouble of copying similar passages from the other 
non-Hindu scriptures and I will not insult you by 
quoting, in support of the law stated by Jesus, passages 
trom the writings and sayings of our own sages, passages 
even stronger, if possible, than the Biblical extracts I 
have drawn your attention to. Perhaps the strongest 
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of all the teBtimoniea in favour of the affirmative 
answer to the question before us are the lives of the 
greatest teachers of the world. Jesus, Mahomed, Buddha, 
Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Shankara, Dayanand, Bama- 
krishna were men who exercised an immense influence 
over, and moulded the character of, thousands of men. 
The world is the richer for their having lived in it. And 
they were all men who deliberately embraced poverty 
as their lot. 

I should not have laboured my point as I have 
done, if I did not believe that, in so far as we have made 
the modern materialistic craze our goal, so far are we 
going down hill in the path of progress. I hold that eco- 
nomic progress in the sense I have put it is antagonistic 
to real progress. Hence the ancient ideal has been the 
limitation of activities promoting wealth. This does 
not put an end to all material ambition. We should 
still have, as we have always had, iu our midst people 
who make the pursuit of wealth their aim in life. But 
we have always recognised that it is a fall from the 
ideal. It is a beautiful thing to know that the wealthiest 
among us have often felt that to have remained volnntarily 
poor would have been a higher state for them. That you 
cannot serve Grod and Mammon is an economic truth of 
the highest value. We have to make our choice. Western 
nations are to-day groaning under the heal of the monster 
god of materialism. Their moral growth has become 
stunted. They measure their progress in £. s. d. American 
wealth has become the standard. She is the envy of the 
other nations. I have heard many of our countrymen say 
that we will gain American wealth but avoid its methods. 
I venture to suggest that such an attempt, if it were made, 
is foredoomed to failure. We cannot be ‘ wise, temperate 
23 
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and farions ’ in a moment. 1 would hare onr leaders teach 
us to be morally supreme in the world. This land of ours 
was once, we are told, the abode of the Gods. It is not 
possible to conceive Gods inhabiting a land which is made 
hideous by the smoke and the din of mill chimneys and 
factories and whose roadtvays are traversed by rushing 
'engines, dragging numerous cars crowded with men who 
know not for the most part what they are after, who are 
often absent-minded, and whose tempers do not improve 
by being uncomfortably packed like sardines in boxes and 
finding themselves in the midst of utter strangers, who 
would oust them if they could and whom they would, in 
their turn, oust similarly. I refer to these things because 
they are held to be symbolical of material progress. But 
they add not an atom to our happiness. This is what 
Wallace, the great scientist, has said as his deliberate 
judgment : 

In the earliest records which have come down to us trom the 
past, we find ample indications that general ethical considerations 
and conceptions, the accepted standard of morality, and the conduct 
resulting irom these, were in no degree inferior to those which 
prevail to-day. 

In a series of chapters he then proceeds to examine 
the position of the English nation under the advance in 
wealth it has made. He says : “ This rapid growth of 

wealth and increase of our power over Nature put too 
great a strain upon our crude civilisation, on our superficial 
Christianity, and it was accompanied by various forms of 
-social immorality almost as amazing and unprecedented.” 
He then shows how factories have risen on the corpses of 
men, women and children, how, as the country has rapidly 
advanced in riches, it has gone down in morality. He 
shows this by dealing with insanitation, life-destroying 
trades, adulteration, bribery and gambling. He shows how 
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with the advance of wealth, justice has become immoral, 
deaths from alcoholism and suicide have increased, the 
average of premature births, and congenital defects bas 
increased and prostitution has become an institution. He 
concludes his examination with these pregnant remarks ; 

The proceedings of the divorce courts show other aspects of 
the result of wealth and leisure, while a friend who had been a 
good deal in London society assured me that, both in country 
honses and in London, various kinds of orgies were occasionally to 
he met with, which would hardly have been surpassed in the period 
of the most dissolute emperors. Of war, too, I need say nothing. 
It has always been more or less chronic since the rise of the 
Roman Empire ; but there is now undoubtedly a disinclination for 
war among all civilized peoples. Yet the vast burden of armaments 
taken together with the most pious declarations in tavour of peace, 
must be held to show an almost total absence of morality as a 
guiding principle among the governing classes. 

Under- the British aegis we have learnt much, but 
it is my firm belief that there is little to gain from 
Britain in intrinsic morality, that if we are not careful, 
we shall introduce all the vices that she has been a prey to 
owing to the disease of materialism. We can profit by 
that connection only if we keep our civilization, and our 
morals straight, i.e., if, instead of boasting of the glorious 
past, we express the ancient moral glory in our own lives 
and let our lives bear witness to our boast. Then we shall 
benefit her and ourselves. If we copy her because she 
provides us with rulers, both they and we shall suffer 
degradation. We need not be afraid of ideals or of 
reducing them to practice even to the uttermost. Ours 
will only then be a truly spiritual nation when we shall 
show more truth than gold, greater fearlessness than pomp 
■of power and wealth, greater chanty than love of self. If 
we will but cleanse our houses, our palaces and temples of 
the attributes of wealth and show in them the attributes of 
morality, we can offer battle to any combinations of hostile 
forces without having to carry the burden of a heavy 
militia Let us Seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and the irrevocable promise is that everything 
will be added unto us. These are real economies. May 
you and I treasure them and enforce them in out daily life. 
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The following in a paper contributed to the Bombay Provincial' 
Co-operative Conterence held on 17th September, 1917. 

The only claim I have on your indulgence is that some 
months ago I attended with Mr. Ewbaok a meeting of mill- 
hands to whom he wanted to explain the principles of 
co-operation. The chawl in which they were living, was- 
as filthy as it well could, be. Recent rains had made 
matters worse. And I must frankly confess that, had it 
not been for Mr, Ewbank’s great zeal for the cause he has 
made his own, I should have shirked the task. But there 
we were, seated on a fairly worn out charpai, surrounded 
by men, women and children. Mr. Ewbank opened fire on- 
a man who had put himself forward and who wore not a 
particularly innocent countenance. After he had engaged 
him and the other people about him in Gujarati conversa- 
tion, he wanted me to speak to the people. Owing to the 
suspicious looks of the man who was first spoken to, I 
naturally pressed home the moralities of co-operation. I 
fancy that Mr. Ewbauk rather liked the manner in which- 
I handled the subject. Hence, I believe, his kind invita- 
tion to me to tax your patience for a few moments upon a- 
consideration of co-operation from moral standpoint. 

My knowledge of the technicality of co-operation is- 
next to nothing. My brother, Devadhar, has made the 
subject his own. Whatever he does, naturally attracts 
me and predisposes me to think that there must be some- 
thing good in it and, the handling of it must be fairly 
difificult. Mr. Ewbank veiy kindly placed at my disposal 
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■some literature too ou the subject. And I have had an 
oinique opportunity of watching the effect of some co- 
operative effort in Champaran. I have gone through 
Mr. Ewbank's ten main points which are like the Command- 
ments, and I have gone through the twelve points of 
Mr. Collins of Behar, which remind me of the law of the 
Twelve Tables. There are so-called agricultural banks 
in Champaran. They were to me disappointing efforts, if 
they were meant to be demonstrations of the success of 
co-operation. On the other hand, there is quiet work in 
the same direction being done by Mr. Hodge, a missionary 
whose efforts are leaving their impress on those who come 
in contact with him. Mr. Hodge is a co-operative 
enthusiast and probably considers that the result which he 
sees flowing from his efforts are due to the workmg of 
co-operation. I, who was able to watch the efforts, had no 
'hesitation in inferring that the personal equation counted 
for success in the one and failure in the other instance. 

I am an enthusiast myself, but twenty-five years of 
nzperimenting and experience have made me a cautious 
and discriminating enthusiast. Workers in a cause 
•necessarily, though quite unconciously exaggerate its merits 
and often succeed in turning its very defects into 
advantages. In spite of my caution I consider the little 
institution I am conducting in Abmedabad as the finest 
thing in the world. It alone gives me sufficient inspiration. 
Critics tell me that it represents a soulless soul-force and 
:that its severe discipline has made it merely mechanical. 
I suppose both — the critics and I — are wrong. It is, at 
best, a humble attempt to place at the disposal of the 
■nation a home where men and women may have scope 
ifor free and unfettered development of character, in 
Creeping with the national genius, and, if its controllers do 
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not take care, the diacipline that is the foundation of 
character may frustrate the very end in view. I would 
venture, therefore, to warn enthusiasts in co-operation 
against entertaining false hopes. 

With Sir Daniel Hamilton it has become a religion. 
On the 13th January last, he addressed the students of 
the Scottish Churches College and, in order to point a 
moral, he instanced Scotland’s poverty of two hundred 
years ago and showed how that great country was raised 
from a condition of poverty to plenty. 

There were two powers, which raised her — the Scottish Church 
and the Scottish banks. The Church manuiactured the men and the 
banks manufactured the money to give the men a start In life. . . . 
The Church disciplined the nation in the fear oi Qod which is the 
beginning of wisdom and in the parish schools of the Church the 
children Teamed that the chief end of man's life was to glorliy God 
and to enjoy Him for ever. Men were trained to believe in God 
and in themselves, and on the trustworthy character so created the 
Scottiah banking system was built. 

Sir Daniel then shows that it was possible to build up 
the marvellous Scottish banking system only on the 
character so built. So far there can only be perfect 
agreement with Sir Daniel, for that ' without character 
there is no co-operation ’ is a sound maxim. But he would 
have ns go much further. He thus waxes eloquent on 
co-operation : 

Whatever may be your day-dreams of India’s future, never 
forget this that it is to weld India into one, and so enable her to 
take her rightful place in the world, that the British Government is 
here ; and the welding hammer in the band of the Government is 
the co-operative movement. 

In his opinion it is the panacea of all the evils that 
afflict India at the present moment. In its extended sense 
it can justify the claim on one condition which need not be 
mentioned here ; in the limited sense in which Sir Daniel 
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has used it, I venture to think, it is an enthnsiast’a 
exaggeration. Mark his peroration : 

Credit, which is only Trust and Faith, is becoming more and 
more the money power of the world, and In the parchment bullet 
into which is impressed the faith which removes mountains, India 
will find victory and peace. 

Here there is evident confusion of thought. The 
credit which is becontiug the mouey power of the world has 
little moral basis and is not a synonym for Trust or Faith, 
which are purely moral qualities. After twenty years^ 
experience of haudreds of men, who had dealings with 
banks in South Africa, the opinion I had so often heard 
expressed has become firmly rooted in me, that the greater 
the rascal the greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. 
The banks do not pry into his moral character ; they are 
satisfied that be meets his overdrafts and promissory notes 
punctually. The credit system has encircled this beautiful 
globe of ours like a serpent’s coil, and if we do not mind, 
it bids fair to crush us out of breath. I have witnessed the 
ruin of many a home through the system, and it has made 
no difference whether the credit was labelled co-operative 
or otherwise. The deadly coil has made possible the 
devastating spectacle in Europe, which we are helplessly 
looking on. It was perhaps never so true as it is to-day 
that, as in law so in war, the longest purse finally wins. I 
have ventured to give prominence to the current belief 
about credit system in order to emphasise the point 
that the co-operative movement will be a blessing to India 
only to the extent that it is a moral movemeot strictly 
directed by men fired with religions fervour. It follows, 
therefore, that co-operation should be confined to men 
wishing to be morally right, bat failing to do so, because 
of grinding poverty or of the grip of the Mahajan. Facility 
for obtaining loans at fair rates will not make immoral men 
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moral. But the wisdom of the Estate or philanthropists 
demands that they should help on the onward path, men 
atmggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity means 
moral growth. It is necessary that a movement which is 
fraught with so much good to India should not degenerate 
into one for merely advancing cheap loans. I was there- 
fore delighted to read the recommendation in the Report of 
the Committee on Co-operation in India, that 

they wish clearly to express their opinion that it Is to true co- 
operation alone, that is, to a co-operation which recognizes the 
moral aspect of the question that Government must look for the 
amelioration of the masses and not to a pseudo-co-operative edifice, 
however imposing, which is built in ignorance of co-operative 
principles. 

With this standard before us, we will not measure the 
success of the movement by the number of co-operative 
societies formed, but by the moral condition of the co- 
operators. The registrars will, in that event, ensure the 
moral growth of existiog societies before multiplying them. 
And the Government will make their promotion conditional, 
not upon the number of societies they have registered, but 
the moral success of the existing institutions. This will 
mean tracing the course of every pie lent to the members. 
Those responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does cot 
find its way into the toddy-seller’s bill or into the pockets 
of the keepers of gambling dens. I would excuse the 
rapacity of the Mahajan if it has succeeded in keeping the 
gambling die or toddy from the ryot’s home. 

A word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be out 
of place. Co-operation is not a new device. The ryots 
co-operate to drum oat monkeys or birds that destroy 
their crops. They co'operate to use a common 
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'thrashing floor. I have found them co-operate to protect 
■ their cattle to the extent of their devoting the best land 
for the grazing of their cattle. And they have been 
found co-operating against a particularly rapacious 
Mabajan. Doubts have been expressed as to the success 
of co-operation because of the tightness of the Mahajan’s 
■hold on the ryots. I do not share the fears. The 
mightiest Mahajan must, if he represent an evil force, 
bend before co-operation, conceived as an essentially 
moral movement. But my limited experience of the 
Mahajan of Champaran has made me revise the accepted 
• opinion about his ‘ blighting influence.’ I have found 
him to bo not always relentless, not always exacting of 
the last pie. He sometimes serves his clients in many 
■ways and even comes to their rescue in the hour of their 
distress. My observation is so limited that I dare not 
draw any conclusions from it, but I respectfully 
enq^uire whether it is not possible to make a serious 
effort to draw out the good in the Mahajan and help 
or induce him to throw out the evil in him. May he 
not be induced to join the army of co-operation, or has 
experience proved that he is past praying for? 

I note that the movement takes note of all indigenous 
industries. I beg publicly to express my gratitude to 
■Government for helping me in my humble effort to 
improve the lot of the weaver. The experiment I am 
■conducting shows that there is a vast field for work 
in this direction. No well-wisher of India, no patriot 
dare look npon the impending destruction of the hand- 
loom weaver with equanimity. As Dr. Mann has stated, 
this industry used to supply the peasant with an 
additional source of livelihood and an insurance against 
'iamine. Every Kegistrar who wiU nurse back to life 
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this impoTtaat and graceful industry will earn the 
gratitude of India. My humble effort consists firstly 
in making researches as to the possibilities of 
simple reforms in the orthodox hand-looms, secondly, 
in weaning the educated youth from the craving for 
Government or other services and the feeling that 
education renders him unfit for independent occupation 
and inducing him to take to weaving as a calling as- 
honourable as that of a barrister or a doctor, and thirdly 
by helping those weavers who have abandoned their 
occupation to revert to it. I will not weary the 
audience with any statement on the first two parts of 
the experiment. The third may be allowed a few 
sentences as it has a direct bearing upon the subject 
before us. I was able to enter upon it only six months- 
ago. Five families that had left off the calling have 
reverted to it and they are doing a prosperous business.. 
The Ashram supplies them at their door with the 
yarn they need ; its volunteers take delivery of the 
cloth woven, paying them cash at the market rate. 
The Ashram merely loses interest on the loan advanced 
for the yarn. It has as yet suffered no loss and- 
is able to restrict its loss to a minimum by limiting 
the loan to a particular figure. All future transactions- 
are strictly cash. We are able to command a ready 
sale for the cloth received. The loss of interest, there- 
fore, on the transaction is negligible. I would like the 
audience to note its purely moral character from start 
to finish. The Ashram depends for its existence on^ 
such help as friends render it. We, therefore, can 
have no warrant for charging interest. The weavers 
could not be saddled with it. Whole families that 
were breaking to pieces are put together again. The use- 
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of the loan is pre-determinecl. And we, the middlemen, 
being volunteera, obtain the privilege of entering into the 
lives of these families, I hope, for their and onr betterment. 
We cannot lift them without being lifted ourselves. This 
last relationship has not yet been developed, but we hope, 
at an early date, to take in hand the education too of these 
families and not rest satisfied till we have touched them at 
every point This is not too ambitious a dream. God 
willing, it will bo a reality some day. I have ventured to 
dilate upon the small experiment to illustrate what I mean 
by co-operation to present it to others for imitation. Let 
us bo sure of our ideal. We shall ever fail to realize it, 
but wo should never cease to strive for it. Then there 
need be no fear of “ co-operation of scoundrels ” that 
Buskin 80 rightly dreaded. 
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The following communication wag made by Mr. Gandhi to the 
IPresB from Bancbi, on September S5, 1917. 

I have now been in India for over two years and a 
half after my return from South Africa. Over one quarter 
of that time I have passed on the Indian trains travelling 
third class by choice. I have travelled up north as far as 
Lahore, down south up to IVanquebar, and from Karachi 
to Calcutta. Having resorted to third class travelling, 
«mong other reasons, for the purpose of studying the 
conditions under which this class of passengers travel, I have 
naturally made as many critical observations as I could. 
I have fairly covered the majority of railway systems 
during this period. Now and then I have entered into 
correspondence with the management of the different 
railways about the defects that have come under my 
notice. But I think that the time has come when I should 
invite the press and the public to join in a crusade against 
a grievance which has too long remained unredressed, 
though much of it is capable of redress without 
■great difficulty. 

On the 12th instant I booked at Bombay for Madras 
by the mail train and paid Rs. 13-9. It was labelled to 
-carry 22 passengers. These could only have seating 
accommodation. There were no bunks in this carriage 
'whereon passengers could lie with any degree of safety or 
comfort. There were two nights to be passed in this train 
before reaching Madras. If not more than 22 passengers 
ifound their way into my carriage before we reached Poona, 
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it waa because the bolder ones kept the others at bay. 
With the exception of two or three insistent passengers, 
all had to find their sleep being seated all the time. After 
reaching Raichnr the pressure became unbearable. The 
rush of passengers could not be stayed. The fighters 
among us found the task almost beyond them. The guards 
or other railway servants came in only to push in 
more passengers. 

A defiant Memou merchant protested against this 
packing of passengers like sardines. In vain did he say 
that this was bis fifth night on the train. The guard 
insulted him and referred him to the management at the 
terminus. There were during this night as many as 35 
passengers in the carriage during the greater part of it. 
Some lay on the floor in the midst of dirt and some had 
to keep standing. A free fight was, at one time, avoided 
only by the intervention of some of tbe older passengers 
who did not want to add to the discomfort by an 
exhibition of temper. 

On tbe way passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking liquid miscalled 
milk which gave this water a muddy appearance. I can 
vouch for the appearance, but I cite the testimony of 
the passengers as to tbe taste. 

Not during the whole of the journey was the 
compartment once swept or cleaned. The result was 
that every time you walked on the floor or rather cut 
your way through the passengers seated on the floor, 
you waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleaned during the journey 
and there was no water in the water tank. 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty- 
looking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
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receptacles and weighed in equally anattractive scales. 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies, I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many of them used 
choice expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they ware helpless in the matter ; they had 
to take things as they came. 

On reaching the station I found that the ghariwala 
would not take me unless I paid the fare he wanted. 
I mildly protested and told him I would pay him the 
authorized fare. I had to turn passive resister before T 
could be taken. I simply told him he would have to 
pull me out of the ghari or call the policeman. 

The return journey was performed in no better 
manner. The carriage was packed already and but for a 
friend's intervention I could not have been able to secure 
even a seat. My admission was certainly beyond the 
authorised number. This compartment was constructed 
to carry 9 passengers but it had constantly 12 in it. At 
one place an important railway servant swore at a 
protestant, threatened to strike him and locked the door 
over the passengers whom he had with difficulty 
squeezed in. To this compartment there was a closet 
falsely so called. It was designed as a European closet 
but could hardly be used as such. There was a pipe in 
it but no water, and I say without fear of challenge 
that it was pestilentially dirty. 

The compartment itself was evil looking. Dirt was 
lying thick upon the wood work and I do not know 
that it had ever seen soap or water. 

The compartment had an exceptional assortment of 
passengers. There were three stalwart P*unjabi Maho- 
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sedans, two refined Tamilians and two Mahomedau 
meichantB who joined us later. The merchants related 
the bribes they had to give to procure comfort. One of 
•the Panjabis had already travelled three nights and 
was weary and fatigued. But he could not stretch bim- 
-aelf. He said he had sat the whole day at the Central 
Station watching passengers giving bribe and procure 
'their tickets. Another said he had himself to pay Rs. 5 
before he could get his ticket and his seat. These three 
men were bound for Ludhiana and had still more nights 
of travel in store for them. 

What I have described is not exceptional but normal. 
I have got down at Raichur, Dhond, Sonepnr, 
Ghakradharpur, Purulia, Asansol and other junction 
•stations and been at the ‘ Mosafirkhanas ’ attached te 
these stations. They are discreditable looking places 
where there is no order, no cleanliness but utter confusion 
•and horrible din and noise. Passengers have no benches 
or not enough to sit on. They squat on dirty floors and 
eat dirty food. They are permitted to throw the leavings 
of their food and spit where they like, sit bow they like 
and smoke everywhere. The closets attached to these 
places defy description. I have not the power adequately 
to describe them without committing a breach of the laws 
of decent speech. Disinfecting powder, ashes or disinfecting 
fluids are unknown. The army of flies buzzing about them 
warns you against their use. But a third-class traveller is 
dumb and helpless. He does not want to complain even 
though to go to these places may be to court death. I 
•know passengers who fast while they are travelling just in 
order to lesson the misery of their life in the trains. At 
Sonepur flies having failed, wasps have come forth to warn 
the public and the authorities, but yet to no purpose. At 
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the Imperial Capital a certain third class booking office is- 
a Black-Hole fit only to be destroyed. 

Is it any wonder that plague has become endemic in 
India ? Any other result is impossible where passengers 
always leave some dirt whAe they go and take more on 
leaving ? 

On Indian trains alone passengers smoke with impu- 
nity in all carriages irrespective of the presence of the fair 
sex and irrespective of the protest of non-smokers. And 
this, notwithstanding a bye-law which prevents a passenger 
from smoking without the permission of his fellows in the 
compartment which is not allotted to smokers. 

The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way of the removal of this gigantic evil. War 
can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and overcrowding. 
One could understand an entire stoppage of passenger 
traffic in a crisis like this, but never a continuation or 
accentuation of insanitation and conditions that must 
undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the first class passengers with that 
of the third class. In the Madras case the first class fare 
is over five times as much as the third class fare. 
Does the third class passenger get one-fifth, even one-tenth, 
of the comforts of his first class fellow ? It is but simple 
justice to claim that some relative proportion be observed 
between the cost and comfort. 

It is a known fact that the third class traffic pays for 
the ever-increasing luxuries of first and second class 
travelling. Surely a third class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life. 

In neglecting the third class passengers, opportunity 
of giving a splendid education to millions in orderliness, 
sanitation, decent composite life and cultivation of simple 
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and clean tastes is being lost. Instead of receiving an 
object lesson in these matters third class passengers hare 
their sense of decency and cleanliness blunted during their 
travelling experience. 

Among the many suggestions that can be made for 
dealing with the evil here described, I would respectfully 
include this : let the people in high places, the Viceroy, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Rajas, Maharajas, the 
Imperial Councillors and others, who generally travel in 
superior classes, without previous warning, go through the 
experiences now and then of third class travelling. We 
would then soon see a remarkable change in the conditions 
of third class travelling and the uncomplaining millions will 
get some return for the fares they have under the 
expectation of being carried from place to place with 
ordinary creature comforts. 


24 
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The following introduction was written by Mr. Gandhi to 
Dr. P. J. Mehta’s “ Self-Government Series ” No. Ij entitled 
^^Vernaculars as Media of Instruction in Indian Schools and Colleges.” 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Mehta’s labour of love will 
receive the aerioas attention of English educated India. 
The following pages were written by him for the Vedanta 
Kesari of Madras and are now printed in their present 
form for circulation throughout India. The question of 
vernaculars as media of instruction is of national import- 
ance; neglect of the vernaculars means national suicide. 
One hears many protagonists of the English language 
being continued as the medium of instruction pointing to 
the fact that English educated Indians are the sole 
custodians of public and patriotic work. It would be 
monstrous if it were not so. For the only education given 
in this country is through the English language. The 
fact, however, is that the results are not at all proportionate 
to the time we give to our education. We liave not 
reacted on the masses. But I must not anticipate 
Dr. Mehta. He is in earnest. Ho writes feelingly. He 
has examined the pros and cons and collected a mass of 
evidence in support of his arguments. The latest pro- 
nouncement on the subject is that of the Viceroy.* Whilst 
His Excellency is unable to offer a solution, ho is keenly 
alive to the necessity of imparting instruction in our schools 
through the vernaculars. The Jews of Middle and Eastern 
Europe, who are scattered in all parts of the world. 


* Lord Hudisge. 
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Ending it necessary to have a common tongue for mutual 
intercourse, have raised Yiddish to the status of a language, 
and have succeeded in translating into Yiddish the best 
books to be found in the world’s literature. Even they 
•could not satisfy the soul’s yearning through the mauy 
foreign tongues of which they are masters ; nor did the 
learned few among them wish to tax the masses of the 
Jewish population with having to learn a foreign language 
before they could realise their dignity. So they have 
enriched what was at one time looked upon as a mere 
jargon — but what the .Jewish children learnt from their 
mothers — by taking special pains to translate into it the 
best thought of the world. This is a truly marvellous 
work. It has been done during the present generation, 
and Webster’s Dictionary defines it as a polyglot jargon 
used for inter-oommunicatiou by Jews from different 
nations. 

But a Jew of lliddle and Eastern Europe would feel 
insulted if his mother-tongue were now so described. If 
these Jewish scholars have succeeded, within a genera- 
tion, in giving their masses a language of which they 
may feel proud, surely it should be an easy task for ns 
to supply the needs of our o-vn vernaculars which are 
•cultured languages. South Africa teaches us the same 
lesson. There was a duel there between the Taal, a corrupt 
form of Dutch, and English. The Boer mothers and the 
Boer fathers were determined that they would not let their 
children, with whom they in their infancy talked in the 
Taal, be weighed down with having to receive instruc- 
tion through English. The case for English here was a 
strong one. It had able pleaders for it. But English 
had to yield before Boer patriotism. It may be 
observed that they rejected even the High Dutch. The 
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scbool masters, therefore, who are accustomed to speak 
the published Dutch of Europe, are compelled to teach the 
easier Taal. And literature of an excellent character is at 
the present moment growing up in South Africa in the 
Taal, which was only a few years ago, the common 
medium of speech between simple but brave rustics. If we 
have lost faith in our vernaculars, it is a sign of want of 
faith in ourselves ; it is the surest sign of decay. And no 
scheme of self-government, however benevolently or 
generously it may be bestowed upon us, will ever make ns 
a self-governing nation, if we have no respect for the 
languages our mothers speak. 



SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the anelTersary celebration of the Social Service League held 
in Madras on ii'ebruary 10, 1916, Mr. Gandhi delivered an address 
on “ Social Service." Mrs. Whitehead presided. He said : 

I have been ashed this evening to speak to you 
about social service. If this evening you find that I am 
not able to do sufficient justice to this great audience you 
will ascribe it to so many engagements that I hastily and 
unthinkingly accepted. It was my desire that I should 
have at least a few moments to think out what I shall 
have to say to you but it was not to be. However, as our 
Chair Lady has said, it was work we want and not 
speeches. I am aware that you will have lost very little, 
if anything at all, if you find at the end of this evening’s 
talk that you have listened to very little. 

Friends, for Social Service as for any other service 
on the face of the earth, there is one condition 
indispensable namely, qualifications, and proper qualifica- 
tions, on the part of those who want to render social 
service or any other service. So we shall ask ourselves 
this evening whether those of us who are already 
engaged in this kind of service and others who have 
aspired to render the service possess these necessary 
qualifications. Because you will agree with me that in 
social service if they can mend matters they can also 
spoil matters and in trying to do service however 
well intentioned that service might be, if they are not 
qualified for that service they will be rendering not 
service but disservice. What are these qualifications ? 
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Imagine why I must repeat to you almost the- 
qualifications that I described this morning to the 
students in the Young Men’s Christian Association Hall. 
Because they are of universal application and they are 
necessary for any class of work, much more so in social 
service at this time of the day in our national life in our 
dear country. It seems to me that we require truth in 
one hand and fearlessness in the other hand. Unless we 
carry the torchlight we shall not see the step in front of 
us and unless we carry the quality of fearlessness we 
shall not be able to give the message that we might 
want to give. Unless we have this fearlessness I feel 
sure that when that supreme final test comes we shall 
be found wanting. Then I ask you to ask yourselves 
whether those of you who are engaged in this service 
and those of you who want hereafter to be engaged in 
this service have these two qualities. Let me remind you 
also that these qualities may be trained in us in a 
manner detrimental to ourselves and in a manner detri- 
mental to those with whom, we may come in contact. 
This is a dangerous statement almost to make, as if truth 
could be ever so handled, and in making that statement I 
would like you also to consider that truth comes not as 
truth but only as truth so-called. In the inimitable, book. 
Ramayana we find that Indrajit and Lakshman, his- 
opponent, possessed the same qualities. But Lakshman’s 
life was guided by principle, based upon religion while 
Indrajit’s principle was based upon irreligion, and we find 
what Indarajit possessed was mere dross and what 
Lakshman possessed was of great assistance not only to the- 
side on whose behalf he was fighting but he has left 8> 
treasure for us to value. What was that additional quality 
he possessed ? So, I hold that life without religion is life- 
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trithont principle, that life without principle is like a ship 
without a rudder. Just as our ship without rudder, the 
helmsman plying at it, is tossed aboitt from place to place 
and never reaches its destination, so will a man without 
the heart-grasp of religion whirl without ever reaching his 
destined goal. So, I suggest to every social servant that 
he must not run away with the idea that he will serve his 
whole countrymen unless he has got these two qualities 
duly sanctified by religion and by a life divinely guided. 

After paying a glowing tribute to the Madras Social Service- 
League for its work in certai n Pariah villages In the city he went 
on to say ; 

It is no use white-washing those needs which we 
know everyday stare ns in the face. It is not enough that 
we clear out the villages which are occupied by our Pariah 
brethren. They are amenable to reason and persuasion. 
Shall we have to say that the so-called higher classes are 
not equally amenable to reason and to persuasion and to 
hygienic laws which are indispensable in order to live a. 
city-life. We may do many things with immunity but 
when we immediately transfer ourselves to crowded streets- 
where we have hardly air to breathe, the life becomes 
changed, and we have to obey another set of laws which 
immediately come into being. Do we do that ? It is no- 
use saddling the municipality with the responsibilities for 
the condition in which we find not only the central parts of 
Madras but the central parts of every city of importance in- 
India, and I feel no municipality in the world will be able 
to over-ride the habits of a class of people handed to them- 
from generation to generation. It can be done only by 
such bodies as Social Service Leagues. If we pulsate 
with a new life, a new vision shall open before us in the 
near feature, I thiuk that these are the signs which will be 
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aa indication to show that we are pulsating with a new 
life, which is going to be a proper life, which will add 
dignity to our nationality and which will carry the banner 
of progress forward. I, therefore, suggest that it is a 
question of sanitary reform in these big cities, which will 
be a hopeless task if we expect our municipalities to do 
this unaided by this roluntary work. Far be it from me 
to absolve the municipalities &om their own responsibilities. 
I think there is a great deal yet to be done in the 
municipalities. Only the other day I read with a great 
degree of pain a report about the proceedings of the 
Bombay Municipality, and the deplorable fact in it is that 
a large part of the time of the Municipality was devoted to 
talking over trifles while they neglected matters of great 
moment. After all, I shall say that they will be able to 
do very little in as much as there is a demand for their 
work on the people themselves. 



THE SATTAGRHASHRAMA 


This address was delivered in the Y.M.C.A. Auditorinm, 
Madras, on the 16th February 1916, the Hon. Rev. G. Plttendrlgh, 
-of the Madras Christian College, presiding : 

To many of tlie students who came here last year to 
-converse with me, I said I was about to establish an 
institution — Ashratna — somewhere in India, and it is about 
that place tliat I am going to talk to you this morning. I 
feel and I have felt, daring the whole of my public life, 
that what we need, what any nation needs, but we perhaps 
of all the nations of the world need just now is nothing else 
and nothing less than character-building. And this is the 
"View propounded by that great patriot, Mr. Gokhale 
(cheers). As you know in many of his speeches, he used 
to say that we would get nothing, we would deserve 
nothing unless we had character to back what we wished 
■for. Hence his founding of that great body, the Servants 
of India Society. And as you know, in the prospectus 
■that has been issued in connection with the Society, 
Mr. Gokhale has deliberately stated that it was necessary 
to spiritualise the political life of the country. You 
•know also that he used to say so often that our aver- 
age was less than the average of so many European 
nations. I do not know whether that statement by 
■him whom, with pride, I consider to be my political 
'GutUj has really foundation in fact, but I do believe 
that there is much to be said to justify it in so far as 
■educated India is concerned ; not because we, the 
educated portion of the community, have blundered, 
but because we have been ci'catures of circumstances. 
•Be that as it may, this is the maxim of life which 
I have accepted, namely, that no work done by any 
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man, no matter how great he is, will really prosper 
unless he has religious backing. But what is religion ? 
The question will be immediately asked. I for one, 
would answer : Not the religion which you will get 
after reading all the scriptures of the world ; it is not 
really a grasp by the brain, but it is a heart-grasp. It 
is a thing which is not alien to us, but it is a thing 
which has to be evolved out of us. It is always within 
us, with some consciously so : with the others quite 
unconsciously. But it is there: and whether we wake 
up this religious instinct in us through outside assistance 
or by inward growth, no matter how it is done, it has 
got to be done if wo want to do anything in the right 
manner and anything that is going to persist. 

Our Scriptures have laid down certain rules as 
maxima of life and as axioms which we have to 
take for granted as self-demonstrated truths. The 
Shastras tell us that without living, according to these 
maxims, we are incapable even of having a reasonable 
perception of religion. Believing in these implicitly for 
all these long years and having actually endeavoured to 
reduce to practice these injunctions of the Shastras, I 
have deemed it necessary to seek the association of those 
who think with me, in founding this institution. And I 
shall venture this morning to place before yon the rules 
that have been drawn up and that have to be observed 
by every one who seeks to be a member of that 
Ashram. 

1 ive of these are known as Yamas and the first and 
the foremost is, 

THE vow OF TRUTH 

Not truth simply as we ordinarily understand it, 
that as far as possible, we ought not to resort to a lie, 
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tbat is to say, not tinth which merely answers the 
saying, “ Honesty is the best policy ’’ — implying that if' 
it is not the best policy, we may depart from it. But 
here truth as it is conceived, means that we have to rule 
our life by this law of Truth at any cost. And in order 
to satisfy the definition I have drawn upon the celebrated 
illnstratiou of the. life of Frahlad. For the sake of 
truth, he dared to oppose his own father, and he defended 
himself, not by retaliation, by paying his father back 
in hie own coin, but in defence of Truth, as he knew it 
he was prepared to die without caring to return the 
blows that he had received from his father or from 
those who were charged with his father's instructions. 
Not only that : he would not in any way even 
parry the blows ; on the contrary, with a smile on 
his lips, he underwent the innumerable tortures to 
which he was subjected, with the result that, at last,. 
Truth rose triumphant ; not that Frahlad suffered the 
tortures because he knew that some day or other in- 
his very life-time he would be able to demonstrate 
the infallibility of the Law of Truth. That fact was. 
there ; but if he had died in the midst of tortures, ho 
would still have adhered to Truth. That is the Truth 
which I would like to follow. There was an incident 
I noticed yesterday. It was a trifling incident, but I think 
these trifling incidents are like straws which show which 
way the wind is blowing. The incident was this ; I was. 
talking to a friend who wanted to talk to me aside, and we 
were engaged in a private conversation. A third friend 
dropped in, and he politely asked whether he was. 
intruding. The friend to whom I was talking said : “ Oh, 
no, there is nothing private here.” I felt taken aback a. 
little, because, as 1 was taken aside, I knew that so far as- 
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this friend was concerned, the conversation was private. 
•But he immediately, out of politeness, I would call it 
overpoliteness, said, there was no private conversation and 
that he (the third friend) could join. I suggest to you that 
this is a departure from my definition of Truth. I think 
that the friend should have, in the gentlest manner possible 
but still openly and frankly, said ; “ Yes, just now, as you 

properly say, you would be intruding,” without giving the 
slightest offence to the person if he was himself a 
gentleman — and we are bound to consider every body to 
be a gentleman junless he proves to be otherwise. But 
I may be told that the incident, after all, proves the 
gentility of the nation. I think that it is over-proving the 
case. If we continue to say these things out of politeness, 
we really become a nation of hypocrites. I recall a 
conversation I had with an iSnglish friend. He was 
comparatively a stranger. He is a Principal of a College 
and has been in India for several years. He was 
comparing notes with me, and he asked me whether 
I would admit that we, unlike most Englishmen, would not 
dare to say “ No ” when it was “ No ” that we meant. 
And I must confess I immediately said “ Yes ” ; I agreed 
with that statement: — We do hesitate to say “No" 
frankly and boldly, when we want to pay due regard to 
■the sentiments of the person whom we are addressing. In 
our Ashrama we make it a rale that we must say “ No " 
when we mean “ No,” regardless of consequences. This 
then is the first rule. Then we come to the 
DOCTRINE OF AHIUSA 

Literally speaking, Ahima means non-killing. But 
to me it has a world of meaning and takes me into realms 
much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to which 
il would go, if I merely understood by Ahimsa non-killing. 
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Ahimsa really means that yon may not offend anybody, 
you may not harbour an uncharitable thought even in- 
connection with one who may consider himself to be your 
enemy. Pray notice the guarded nature of this thought : 
I do not say “ whom you consider to be your enemy,” but 
“ who may consider himself to be your enemy." For one 
who follows the doctrine of Ahimsa there is no room for an 
enemy ; he denies the existence of an enemy. But there 
are people who consider themselves to be his enemies, and 
he cannot help that circumstance. So, it is held that we 
may not harbour an evil thought even in connection with- 
such persons. If we return blow for blow, we depart from 
the doctrine of Ahimsa. But I go farther. If we resent a 
friend’s action or the so-called enemy’s action, we still fall- 
short of this doctrine. But when I say, we should not 
resent, I do not say that we should acquiesce : but by 
resenting I mean wishing that some harm should be done to- 
the enemy, or that he should be put out of the way, not 
even by any action of ours, but by the action of somebody 
else, or, say, by Divine agency. If we harbour even this- 
thouglit, we depart from this doctrine of Ahimsa. Those 
who join the Ashrama have to literally accept that 
meaning. That does not mean that we practise that doctrine- 
in its entirety. Par from it. It is an ideal which we have- 
to reach, and it is an ideal to be reached even at this very 
moment, if we are capable of doing so. But it is not a 
proposition in geometry to be learnt by heart ; it is not 
even like solving difficult problems in higher mathematics j. 
it is infinitely more difficult than solving those problems*. 
Many of you have burnt the midnight oil in solving those 
problems. If you want to follow out this doctrine, you will- 
have to do much more than burn the midnight oil. You 
will have to pass many a sleepless night, and go through 
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many a mental torture and agony before you can reach, 
before you can even be within measurable distance of this 
goal. It is the goal and nothing less than that, you and I 
have to reach, if we want to understand what a religious 
life means. I will not say much more on this doctrine 
than this ; that a man who believes in the efficacy of this 
doctrine finds in the ultimate stage, when he is about to 
reach the goal, the whole world at his feet, — not that he 
wants the- whole world at his feet, but it must be so. If 
you express your love — AJtimsa — in such a manner that it 
impresses itself indelibly upon your so-called enemy, he 
must return that love. Another thought which comes out 
of this is that, under this rule, there is no room for organis- 
ed assassinations, and there is no room for murders even 
openly committed, and there is no room for any violence 
even for the sake of your country, and oven for guarding 
the honour of precious ones that may be under your charge. 
After all, that would be a poor defence of the honour. 
This doctrine of Aliimsa tells us that we may guard the 
honour of those who are under our charge by delivering 
ourselves into the hands of the man who would commit the 
sacrilege. And that requires far greater physical and 
mental courage than the delivering of blows. You may 
have some degree of physical power, — I do not say 
courage — and you may use that power. But after that is 
expended, what happens ? The other man is filled with 
wrath and indignation, and you have made him more 
angry by matching your violence against his ; and when 
he has done yon to death, the rest of his violence is 
delivered against your charge. But if you do not retaliate, 
but stand your ground, between your charge and the 
opponent, simply receiving the blows without retaliating, 
what happens ? I give you my promise that the whole of 
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the violence will be expended on you, and your charge 
will be left unscathed. Under this plan of life there is no 
conception of patriotism which justifies such wars as yon 
witness to-day in Europe. Then there is 
THE VOW OF CELIBACY 

Those who want to perform national service, or those 
who want to have a glimpse of the real religious life must 
lead a celibate life, no matter if married or unmarried. 
Marriage but brings a woman closer together with the 
man, and they become friends in a special sense, never to 
be parted either in this life or in the lives that are to 
some. But I do not think that, in our conception of 
marriage, our lusts shoiild necessarily enter. Be that as 
it may, this is what 'is placed before those who come to 
the Ashttna. I do not deal with that at any length. 
Then we have 

THE VOW OF COJJTKOL OF THE PALATE 

A man who wants to control his animal passions easily 
does so if he controls his palate. I fear this is one of the 
most difficult vows to follow. I am just now coming after 
having inspected the Victoria Hostel. I saw there not to 
my dismay, though it should be to my dismay : but I am 
used to it now, that there are so many kitchens, not 
kitchens that are established in order to serve caste 
restrictions, but kitchens that have become necessary in 
order that people can have the condiments, and the exact 
weight of the condiments, to which they are used in the 
respective places from which they have come. And there- 
fore we find that for the Brahmans themselves there are 
different compartments and different kitchens catering for 
the delicate tastes of all these different groups. I suggest 
to you that this is simply slavery to the palate, rather than 
mastery over it. I may say this : unless we take our minds 
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off from this habit, and nnless we shut our eyes to the tea- 
shops and coffee shops and ail these kitchens, and unless- 
we are satisfied with foods that are necessary for the proper 
maintenance of our physical health, and unless we are- 
prepared to rid ourselves of stimulating, heating and 
exciting condiments that we mix with our food, we will 
certainly not be able to control the over-abundant, unneces- 
sary, and exciting stimulation that we may have. If we 
do not do that, the result naturally is, that we abuse 
ourselves and we abuse even the saered trust given to us, 
and we become less than animals and brutes, eating, 
drinking and indulging in passions we share in common 
with the animals ; but have you ever seen a horse or a cow 
indulging in the abuse of the palate as we do ? Do yon 
suppose that it is a sign of civilization, a sign of real life 
that we should multiply our eatables so far that we do not 
even know where we are ; and seek dishes until at last we 
have become absolutely mad and run after the newspaper 
shebts which give us advertisements about these dishes? 
Then we have 

THE VOW OF NON-THIEVING 
I suggest that we are thieves in a way. If I take 
anything that I do not need for my own immediate use, 
and keep it, I thieve it from somebody else. I venture to 
suggest that it is the fundamental law of Nature, without 
exception, that Nature produces enough for our wants from 
day to-day, and if only everybody took enough for himself 
and nothing more, there would be no pauperism in this 
world, there would be no man dying of starvation in this- 
world. But so long as we have got this inequality so long 
we are thieving. I am no socialist and I do not want to 
dispossess those who have got possessions: but I 
do say that, personally, those ,of us who want 
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to see light out of darkness have to follow thi» 
rule. I do not want to dispossess anybody. I should 
then be departing from the rule of Ahimsa. If somebody 
else possesses more than I do, let him. Bnt so far as my 
own life has to be regulated, I do say that I dare not 
possess anytliing which I do not want. In India we have 
got three millions of people having to be satisfied 
with one meal a day, and that meal consisting of a 
chapatti containing no fat in it, and a pinch of salt. 
You and I have no right to any thing that we 
really have until these three millions are clothed 
and fed better. You and I, who ought to know- 
better, must adjust o\ir wants, and even undergo voluntary 
starvation in order that they may be nursed, fed 
and clothed. Then there is the vow of non-possession 
which follows as a matter of course. Then I go to 
THE VOW OF SWADESHI 

The vow of Swadeshi is a necessary vow. But yon 
are conversant with the Swadeshi life and the Swadeshi 
spirit. I suggest to you we are departing from one of the 
sacred laws of our being when we leave our neighbour and 
go out somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants. If 
a man comes from Bombay here and offers yon wares, you 
are not justified in supporting the Bombay merchant or 
trader so long as you have got a merchant at your very 
door, born and bred in Madras. That is my view of 
Stoadeshi. In your -village barber, you are bound to- 
support him to the exclusion of the finished barber who 
may come to you from Madras. If you find it necessary 
that your village barber should reach the attainments of 
the barber from Madras, you may train him to that. Send 
him to Madras by all means, if you wish, in order that he 
may learn his calling. Until you do that, you are not 
25 
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justified in going to another barber. Tliat is Sioadeshi. 
So, when we find that there are many things that we 
cannot get in India, we must try to do witliout tliem. We 
may have to do withotit many tilings which we may 
consider necessary ; hut believe me, when you have that 
irame of mind, you will find a great burden taken off your 
shoulders, even as the Pilgrim did in that inimitable book, 
“ Pilgrim's Progress There came a time when the 
mighty burden that the Pilgrim was carrying on his 
shoulders unconsciously dropped from him, and he felt a 
freer man than he was when he started on the journey. 
So will you feel freer men than j’ou are now immediately 
you adopt this Sioadeshi life. We have also 
THE VOW OF FEARLESSNESS 
T found throughout my wanderings in India that 
India, educated India, is seized with a paralysing frar. 
We may not open our Ups in public •, we may not declare 
our confirmed opinions in public ; we may talk about them 
secretly ; and we may do anything we like within the 
four walls of our house — but those are not for public 
consumption. If we had taken a vow^ of silence I would 
have nothing to say. When we open our lips in public, 
we say things which we do not really believe in. I do 
not know whether this is not the experience of almost 
every public man who speaks in India. I then suggest 
to you that there is only one Being, if Being is the proper 
term to be used, whom we have to fear, and that is God. 
When we fear God, we shall fear no man, no matter how 
high-placed he may be. And if you want to follow the 
vow of truth in any shape or form, fearlessness is the 
necessary consequence. And so you find, in the Bhagaoad 
Gita, fearlessness is declared as the first essential quality 
^f a Brahmin. We fear consequence, and therefore we 
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are afraid to tell the Tratb. A maa vrho fears God trill 
certainly not fear any earthly consequence. Before tre 
can aspire to the position of understanding t^hat religion is, 
and before we can aspire to the position of guiding the 
destinies of India, do you not see that we should adept this 
habit of fearlessness ? Or shall we overawe our country- 
men even as we are overawed? We thus see how 
important this fearlessness now is. And we have also 
THE VOW REOARDINQ THE UNTOUCHABLEa 

There is au ineffaceable blot that Hinduism to-day 
carries with it. I have declined to believe that jit has 
•been handed to U3 from immemorial times. I think that 
this miserable, wretched, enslaving spirit of untonch- 
ableness must have come to us when we were in the 
cycle of our lives, at our lowest ebb, and that evil has stiU 
stuck to us and it still remains with us. It is, to my mind, 
a curse that has come to ns, and as long as that curse 
remains with ns, so long T think we are bound to consider 
that every affliction that we labour under in this sacred 
laud is a fit and proper punishment for this great and 
indelible crime that we ate committing. That any person 
should be considered untouchable because of his calling 
passes one^s comprehension j and you, the student world, 
who receive all this modern education, if you become a 
party to this crime, it were better that you received no 
education whatsoever. 

Of course, we are labouring under a very heavy 
handicap. Although you may realise tnat there cannot 
bo a single human being on this earth who should be 
considered to be untouchable, you cannot react upon 
your families, you cannot react upon your surroundings, 
because all your thought is conceived in a foreign tongue, 
■and all your energy is devoted to that. And so we have 
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also introduced a rule in this A shrama : that we shall 
receive our 

EDUCATION THROUGH THE VERNACULARS 
In Europe, every cultured man learns not only his 
language but also other languages, certainly three or 
four. And even as they do in Europe, in order to solve 
the problem ot language in India, we, in this Ashrama, 
make it a point to learn as many Indian vernaculars as 
we possibly can. And I assure you that the trouble of 
learning these languages is nothing compared to the 
trouble that we have to take in mastering the English 
language. We never master the English language : with 
some exceptions it has not been possible for us to do so ; 
we can never express ourselves as clearly as we can in our 
own mother tongue. How dare we rub out of our 
memory all the years of our infancy ? But that is precisely 
what we do when we commence our higher life, as we call 
it, through the medium of a foreign tongue. This 
creates a breach in our life for bringing which we 
shall have to pay dearly and heavily. And you will see 
now the connection between these two things — education 
and untouchableness — this persistence of the spirit of 
untouch ablenesB even at this time of the day in spite of 
the spread of knowledge and education. Education has 
enabled us to see the horrible crime. But we are seized 
with fear also and, therefore, we cannot take this 
doctrine to our homes. And wo have got a supi’r- 
stitious veneration for our family traditions and for the 
members of our family. You say : “ My parents will die 
if I tell them that I, at least, can no longer partake of 
his crime.” I say that Frahlad never considered that 
his father would die if he pronounced the sacred 
syllables of the name ef Vishnu. On the contrary he 
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made the whole of that household ring, from one corner 
to another, bj repeating that name even in the sacred 
presence of his father. And so you and I may do this 
thing in the sacred presence of our parents. If, after 
receiving this rude shock, some of them expire, I think 
that would be no calamity. It may be that some rude 
shocks of the kind might have to be delivered. So long as 
we persist in the.-e things which have been handed down 
to us for generations, these incidents may happen. But 
there is a higher law of Nature, and in due obedience to 
that higher law, my parents and myself should make 
that sacrifice. 

AND THEN WE FOLLOW HAND-WEAVING 

You may ask : “ Why should we use our hands ?” 
and say “ the manual work has got to be done by those 
who are illiterate. I can only occupy myself with reading 
literature and political essays”. I think we have to 
realise the dignity of labour. If a barber or shoe-maker 
attends a college, he ought not to abandon the profession 
of barber or shoe-maker. I consider that a barber s 
profession is just as good as the profession of medicine. 

Last of all, when you have conformed to these rules, 
think that then, and not tilt then, you may come to 
POLITICS 

and dabble in them to your heart’s content, and certainly 
you will then never go wrong. Polities, divorced of 
religion, has absolutely no meaning. If the student- 
world crowd the political platforms of this country, 
to my mind, it is not necessarily a healthy sign of 
national growth ; but that does not mean that you, in 
your student life, ought not to study politics. Politics are 
a part of our being j we ought to understand our national 
institutions, and we ought to understand our national 
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growth and all those things. We may do it from our 
infancy. So, in our Ashrama, every child is taught to 
understand the political institutions of our country, and to 
know how the country is vibrating with new emotions, 
with new aspirations, with a new life. But we want 
also the steady light, the infallible light, of religious faith, 
not a faith which merely appeals to the intelligence, but a 
faith which is indelibly inscribed on the heart. First, we 
want to realise that religious consciousness, and immediate- 
ly we have done that, I think the whole department of life 
is open to us, and it should then be a sacred privilege of 
students and everybody to partake of that whole life, so 
that when they grow to manhood and when they leave 
their colleges, they may do so as men properly equipped 
to battle with life. To-day what happens is this : much of 
the political life is confined to student life ; immediately 
the students leave their colleges and cease to be - students, 
they sink info oblivion, they seek miserable employments, 
carrying miserable emoluments, rising no higher in their 
aspirations, knowing nothing of God, knowing nothing of 
fresh air or bright light and nothing of that real vigorous 
independence that comes out of obedience to these laws 
that I have ventured to place before you. 



INDIAN MERCHANTS 


. . WAS entertained by the merchants of Broach during' 

nia ^sU to the city and presented r»lth an address of welcome. 
Mr. Gandhi replied to the address in the following terms: 

Merchants always have the spirit of advenlure, 
intellect and wealth, as without these q^ualities their busi- 
ness cannot go on. But now they must have the fervour 
of patriotism in them. Patriotism is necessary even for 
religion. If the spirit of patriotism is awakened through 
religious fervour, then that patriotism will shine out 
brilliantly. So it is necessary that patriotism should be 
roused in the mercantile coinmnnity. 

The merchants take more part in public affairs 
now-8-days than before. When merchants take to politioB 
through patriotism, Siearaj is as good as obtained. 
Some of you might be wondering how we can get 
Swaraj. I lay my hand on ray heart and say that, 
when the merchant class understands the spirit of patriotism, 
then only can we get Sica)aj quickly. Swaraj then will 
he quite a natural thing. 

Amongst the various keys which will unlock Swaraj 
to us, the Swadeshi vow is the. golden one. It is in the 
hands of the merchants to compel the observance of the 
Swadeshi vow in the country, and this is an adventure 
which can be popularised hy the merchants. I humbly 
request you to undertake this adventure and then you 
will see what wonders yon can do. 

This being so, I have to say with regret that it is 
the merchant class which has brought ruin to the Swadeshi 
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practice and the Swadeshi movement in this country. 
Complaints have lately risen in Bengal about the increase 
of rates, and one of them is against Grujarat. It is 
complained there that the prices of dhotis have been 
abnormally increased and dhotis go from Gujarat. No one 
wants you not to earn money, hut it nuist be earned 
righteonsly and not be ilUgottcn. Merchants must earn 
money by fair means. Unfair means must never be used. 

India's strength lies with the inerehaut class. So 
much does not lie even with the army. Trade is the 
cause of war, and the merchant class has tlie key of war 
in their bands. Merchanis raise the money and tlie army 
is raised on the strength of it. The power of England and 
Germany rests on their trading class. A country’s 
prosperity depends upon its mercantile community. I 
consider it as a sign of good luck that I should receive an 
address from the merchant class. Whenever 1 remember 
Broach, I will enquire if the merchants who have given 
me an address this day, have righteous faith and patriotism. 
If I receive a disappointing reply, I will think that merely 
a wave of giving addresses had come over India and that 
I had a share in it. 



NATIONAL DRESS 


Mr» Gandhi wrote the following reply to Mr. Irwin's criticism 
■of his dress in the Pion€6t* during the Champaran enquiry'; 

I have hitherto successfully resisted to temptation of 
■either answering your or Mr. Irwin’s critipism of the 
humble work I am doing in Champaran. Nor am I going 
'to succumb now except with regard to a matter which 
Mr. Irwin has thought fit to dwell upon and about which 
he has not even taken the trouble of being correctly 
'informed. I refer to his remarks on my manner of dressing. 

My familiarity with the minor amenities of Western 
■civilisation has taught me to respect my national costume, 
and it may interest Mr. Irwin to know that the dress I wear 
■in Champaran is the dress 1 have always worn in India 
except that for a very abort period is India I fell an easy 
prey in common with the rest of my countrymen to the 
wearing of semi-European dress in the courts and elsewhere 
outside Kathiawar. I appeared before the Kathiawar 
■courts now 21 years ago in precisely the dress I wear 
in Champaran. 

■ One change I have made and it is that, having taken 
'to the occupation of weaving and agriculture and having 
'taken the vow of Swadeshi, my clothing is now entirely 
hand-woven and hand-sewn and made by me or my fellow- 
workers. Mr. Irwin's letter suggests that I appear before 
'the ryots in a dress I have temporarily and specially 
adopted in Champaran to produce an effect. The fact 
is, that I wear the national dress because it is the most 
■natural and the moat becoming for an Indian. I believe 
'that our copying of the European dress is a sign of our 
degradation, humiliation and our weakness, and that we 
are committing a national sin in discarding a dress which 
■is best suited to the Indian climate and which, for its 
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simplicity, art and cheapness, is not to be beaten on the- 
face of the earth and which answers hygienic req^uire- 
ments. Had it not been for a false pride and equally 
false notions of prestige, Englishmen here would long 
ago have adopted the Indian costume. I may mention 
incidentally that I do not go about Champaran bare 
headed. I do avoid shoes for sacred reasons. But I find 
too that it is more natural and healthier to avoid them 
whenever possible. 

I am sorry to inform Mr. Irwin and your readers that 
my esteemed friend Babn Brijakishore Prasad, the ex- 
Hon. Member of Council, still remains unregenerate 
and retains the provincial cap and never walks barefoot 
and kicks up a terrible noise even in the house we 
are living in by wearing wooden sandals. He has still not 
the courage, inspite of most admirable contact with me, 
to discard bis semi-anglicised dress and whenever he goes 
to see officials, he puts his' legs into the bifurcated 
garment and on his own admission tortures himself by 
cramping his feet in inelastic shoes. I cannot induce him 
to believe that his clients won’t desert him and the 
courts won’t punish him if be wore his more becoming 
and less expensive dhoti. I invite you and Mr. Irwin not 
to believe the stories that the latter hears about me 
aud my friends, but to join me in the crusade against 
educated Indians abandoning their manners, habits and 
customs which are not proved to be bad or harmful. 
Finally, I venture to warn you and Mr. Irwin that you 
and he will ill-serve the cause both of you consider is- 
in danger by reason of my presence in Champaran if you 
continue, as you have done, to base your strictures on 
unproved facts. I ask yon to accept ray assurance that 
I should deem myself unworthy of the friendship and' 
conddence of hundreds of my English friends and associ- 
ates — not all of them fellow-cranks — if in similar- 
circumstances I acted towards them differently from my 
own countrymen. 



HINDI: THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA* 


The following^ are extracts from the Presidential Address^ 
to the Second Gujarat Educattonal Conference held at Broach> 
in October 20, 1917, specially translated for the Indian Eeview. 

It behoves us to devote attention to a consideration 
of a national language, as we have done to that of the 
mediuni of instruction. If English is to become a national 
language, it ought to be treated as a compulsoty subject. 
Can English become the national language ? Some learned 
patriots contend that even to raise the question betrays 
ignorance. In tlie.ir opinion, English already occupies that 
place. His Excellency the Viceroy in his recent utter- 
ance has merely expressed a hope that English will occupy 
that place. His enthusiasm does not take him as far as 
that of the former. His Excellency believes that 
English will day after day command a larger place, will 
permeate the family circle, and at last rise to the status- 
of a national language. A superficial consideration will 
support the Viceregal contention. The condition of our 
educated classes gives one the impression that all our 
activities would come to a stand still if we stop the use of 
English. And yet deeper thought will show that English 
can never and ought not to become the national language 
of India. What is the test of a national language ? 

(l) For the official class it should be easy to learn. 

(2' The religious, commercial and political 
activity throughout India should be possible in that language. 

(3) It should be the speech of the majority of 
the inhabitants of India. 

(4) For the whole of the country it should be 
easy to learn. 

(5) In considering the question, weight ought not 
to be put upou momentary or shortlived conditions. 
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The English language does not fulfil any of the con- 
ditions above named. The first ought to have been the 
last, but I have purposely given it the first place, because 
that condition alone gives the appearance of being applic- 
able to the English language. But upon further consider- 
ation we should find that for the officials even at the 
present moment it is not an easy language to learn. In 
our scheme of administration, it is assumed that the 
number of English officials will progressively decrease, so 
that in the end only the Viceroy and others whom one 
may count on one’s finger-tips will be English. The 
majority are of Indian nationality to-day, and their number 
must increase. 

And every one will admit that for them, English is 
more difficult to bo learnt than any Indian language. Upon 
an examination of the second condition, we find that until 
the public at large can speak English, religious activity 
through that tongue is an impossibility. And a spread of 
English to that extent among the masses seems also 
impossible. 

English cannot satisfy the third condition, because the 
majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth, too, cannot be satisfied by English, 
because it is not an easy language to learn for tUe whole 
of India. 

Considering the last condition we observe that tlie 
position that English occupies to-day is momentary. 
The permanent condition is that there will be little 
necessity for English in the national affairs. It will cer- 
tainly be required for imperial affairs. That, therefore, 
it will be an imperial language, the language of diplo- 
macy, is a different question. On that purpose its know- 
ledge is a necessity. We are not jealous of English. All 
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that is contended for is, that it ought not to be allowed to 
go beyond its proper sphere. And as it will be the imperial 
language, we shall compel onr Malavij-ajis, our Sbastriars- 
and our Banerjeas to learn it. And we shall feel assured 
that they will advertise the greatness of India in other parts 
of the world. But English cannot become the national' 
language of India. To give it that place, is like an attempt 
to introduce Esperanto. In my opinion, it is unmanly even 
to think that English can become onr national language. 
The attempt to introduce Esperanto merely betrays 
ignorance. Then which is the language that satisfies all' 
the five conditions V We shall he obliged to admit that 
Hindi satisfies all those conditions. 

I call that language Hindi which Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the North speak and write, either in the 
Devanagari or the Urdu character. Exception has been- 
taken to this definition. It seems to be argued that 
Hindi and Urdu are different languages. This is not a 
valid argument. In the Northern parts of India, 
Mussalmans and Hindus speak the same language. The 
literate classes have created a division. The learned 
Hindus have Sanskritised Hindi. The Mussalmans,. 
therefore, cannot understand it. The Moslems of 
Lucknow have Persianised their speech and made it 
unintelligible to the Hindus. These represent two 
excesses of the same language. They find no common 
place in the speech of the masses. I have lived in 
the North. I have freely mixed with Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and although I have but a poor know- 
ledge of Hindi, I have never found any difiioulty in 
holding communion with them. Call the lanpage of the 
North what you will, Urdu or Hindi, it is the same. If 
you write it in the Urdu character, you may know - as- 
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."Urdu. Write the same thing in the Nagari character and 
'it is Hindi. 

There, therefore, remains a difference about the 
script. For the time being, Mahomedan children will 
certainly write in the Urdu character, and Hindus will 
mostly write in the Devangari. I say mostly, because 
thousands of Hindus use the Ui'du character and some 
do not even know the Nagari character. But when 
Hindus and Mahomedans come to regard one another 
without suspicion, when the causes begetting suspicion 
-are removed, that script which has greater vitality will 
bo more universally used and, therefore, become the 
national script. Meanwhile those Hindus and Maho- 
medans who desire to write their petitions in the Urdu 
character, should be free to do so and should have the 
right of having them accepted at the seat of National 
■Government. 

There is not another language capable of competing 
with Hindi in satisfying the five conditions. Bengali 
comes next to Hindi. But the Bengalis themselves 
make use of. Hindi outside Bengal. No one wonders 
to see a Hindi-speaking man making use of Hindi, no 
matter where he goes. Hindu preachers and Mahomedan 
Moulvis deliver their religious discourses throughout 
India in Hindi and Urdu and even the illiterate 
masses follow them. Even the unlettered Gujarati 
going to the North, attempts to use a few Hindi words 
whereas a gate-keeper from the North declines to 
speak in Gujarati even to his employer, who has 
on that account to speak to him in broken Hindi. I 
have heard Hindi spoken even in the Dravid country. 
It is not true to say that in Madras one can go on with 
English. Even there I have employed Hindi with effect. 
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In the trains I have heard Madras passengers undoubtedly 
use Hindi. It is worthy of note that Mahomedans through- 
out India speak Urdu and they are to be found in large 
numbers in every Province. 'Phns Hindi is destined to be 
the national language. We have made use of it as such in 
times gone by. The rise of Urdu itself is due to that fact. 
The Mahomedan kings were unable to make Persian or 
Arabic the national language. They accepted the Hindi 
grammar, but employed the Urdu character and Persian 
words in their speeches. They could not, however, carry 
on their intercourse with the masses through a foreign 
tongue. All this is not unknown to the English. Those 
who know anything of the sepoys, know that for them 
military terms have had to be prepared in Hindi or Urdu. 

Thus we see that Hindi alone can become the national 
language. It presents some difficulty in the case of the 
learned classes in Madras. For men from the Deccan, 
Gujarat, Sind and Bengal it is easy enough. In a few 
months they can acquire sufficient command over Hindi to 
enable them to carry on ■i.ational intercourse in that tongue. 
It is not so for the Tamils. The Dravidian languages are 
distinct from their Sanskrit sister in structure and grammar. 
The only thing common to the tw o groups is their Sanskrit 
vocabulary to an extent. But the difficulty is confined to 
the learned class alone. VV e have a right to appeal to 
their patriotic spirit and expect them to put forth sufficient 
effort in order to learn Hindi. For in future when Hindi 
has received State recognition, it will be introduced as a 
compulsory language in Madras as in other Provinces, and 
intercourse between Madras and them will then increase. 
English has not permeated the Dravidian masses. Hindi, 
however, will take no time. The Telngus are making an 
effort in that direction even now. If this Conference can 
come to an unanimous conclusion as to a national language, 
it^will be necessary to devise means to attain that end. 



GUJARAT POLITICAL CONFERENCE 


The following Is an English translation of Mr. Oandhi’s 
Presidential Address to the First Gnjarat Political Conference, 
held at Godhra, on Noyember 3, 1917 : 

Brothers and Sisters, — I am thankful to yon all for the 
exalted position to which you have called me. I am but 
a baby of two years and a half in Indian politics. I 
cannot trade, here, on my experience in South Africa. I 
know that acceptance of the position is to a certain extent 
an impertinence. And yet I have been nnable to resist 
the pressure your overwhelming affection has exerted' 
upon me. 

i am conscious of my responsibility. This Confer- 
ence is the first of its kind in Gujarat. The time is most 
critical for the whole of India. The empire is labouring 
under a strain never before experienced. My views do not 
quite take the general course. I feel that some of them 
rua in the opposite direction. Under the circumstances, 
I can hardly claim this privileged position. The president 
oIF a meeting is usually its spokesman. I cannot pretend 
to lay any such claim. It is your kindness that gives me 
such a unique opportunity of placing my thoughts before 
the Gujarat public. I do not see anything wrong in these 
views being subjected to criticism, dissent, and even 
emphatic protest. I would like them to be freely discussed. 
I will only say with regard to them that they were not 
formed to-day or yesterday. But they were formed years 
ago. I am enamoured of them, and my Indian experience 
of two years and a half has not altered them. 
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I coDgratttlate the originators of the proposal to 
hold this Oonference as also those friends who have 
reduced it to practice. It i» a moat important event for 
Gujarat. It is possible for n<t to make it yield moat 
important results. 'Phis (ionference is in the nature, of a 
foundation, and if it is well and truely laid, we need have 
no anxiety as to tlie superstructure. Being the first 
progenitor, its responsibility is great. 1 pray that God will 
bless us with wisdom and that our deliberations will benefit 
the people. 

This is a political coofeience. Let us pause a 
moment over the void “political’’. It is, as a rule, used 
in a restricted sense, hut I believe it is better to give it 
a wider meaning. If tlu* work of such a conference weie 
to be confined to a consideration of the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled, it would not only be incomplete 
but we should even fail to have an adequate conc^tion 
of those relations. Foi instance, the question of Mbowra 
flowers is of great importance for a part of Gujarat. If 
it is considered merely as a question between the 
Government and the people, it might lead to an untoward 
end, or even to one never desired by ns. If we 
considered the genesis of the law on Mhowra flowers 
and also appreciated our duty in the matter, we would 
very probably succeed sooner in our fight with Govern, 
meut than otherwise, and we would easily discover the 
key to successful agitation You will more clearly 
perceive my interpretation of the word political in 
the light of the views now being laid before you. 

Couferences do not, as a rule, after the end of their 
deliberations, appear to leave behind them an executiTe 
body, and even when such a body is appointed, it is, 
nse the language of the late Mr. Gokhale, composed 
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'men who are amateurs. What is wanted, in order to give 
effect to the resolutions of such conferences, is men who 
would make it their business to do so. If such men come 
forward in great numbers, then and then only will such 
conferences be a credit to the country and produce lasting 
results. At present there is much waste of energy. It is 
desirable that there were many institutions of the type of the 
Servants of India Society. Only when men fired with the 
belief that service is the highest religion, come forward in 
great numbers, only then could w'e hope to see great results. 
Fortunately, the religious spirit still binds India, and if 
during the present age the. service of the Motherland 
becomes the end of religion, men and women of religion in 
large numbers would take part in our public life, ^fhen 
sages and saints take up tiiis work, India will easily 
achieve her cherished aims. At all events, it is incumbent 
on us that for the purposes of this Conference we formed 
an executive committee whose business it w'ould be to 
enforce its resolutions. 

The sound of Swaraj pervades the Indian air. It 
is due to Mrs. Besant that Swaraj is on the lips of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women. What was 
unknown to men and women only two years ago, has, 
by her consummate tact and her indefatigable efforts, 
become common property for them. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that her name will take the first 
rank in history among those who inspired us with the 
hope that Swaraj was attainable at no distant date* 
Swaraj was, and is, the goal of the Congress. The 
idea did not originate with her. But the credit of 
presenting it to us as an easily attainable goal belongs 
fo that lady alone. For that wo could hardly thank 
her enough. By releasing her and her associates : 
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Messrs. Arnndale and Wadia, GoTemment have laid us 
under an obligation, and at the same time acknowledged 
the just and reasonable nature of the agitation for Swaraj. 
It is desirable that Government should extend the same 
generosity towards our brothers, Mahomed Aii and Shaukat 
Ali. It is no use discussing the appositeness or otherwise 
of what Sir William Vincent has said about them. It is to 
be hoped that the Government will accede to the peoples’ 
desire for their release and thus make them responsible 
for any improper result that might flow from their release. 
Such clemency will make them all the more grateful to the 
Government. The act of generosity will be incomplete so 
long as these brothers are not released. The grant of 
freedom to the brothers will gladden the peoples’ hearts 
and endear the Government to them. 

Mr. Montagu will shortly be in our midst. The work 
of taking signatures to the petition to bo submitted to him 
is going on apace. The chief object of this petition is to 
educate the people about Swaraj. To say that a knowledge 
of letters is essential to obtain Swaraj, betrays ignorance of 
history. A knowledge of letters is not necessary to 
inculcate among people the idea that we ought to manage 
our own affairs. What is essential, is the grasp of such an 
idea. People have to desire Swaraj. Hundreds of 
unlettered kings have ruled kingdoms in an effective 
manner. To see how far such an idea exists in the minds 
of the people, and to try to create it where it is absent, is 
the object of this petition. It is desirable that millions of 
men and women should sign it intelligently. That such a 
largely signed petition will have its due weight with 
Mr. Montagu is its natural result. 

No one has the right to alter the scheme of reforms 
approved by the Congress and the Moslem League, and 
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ene need not, therefore, go into the merits thereof. For 
our present purposes, we have to understand thoroughly 
the scheme formulated most thoughtfully by our lenders 
and to faithfully do the things necessary to get it accepted 
and enforced. 

This scheme is not Swaraj, but is a great step 
towards Stoarqj. Some English critics tell ns that we have 
no right to enjoy Swaraj, because the class that demands it 
is incapable of defending India. “ Is the defence of India to 
rest with the English alone,” they ask, “ and are the reins 
of Government to be in the hands of the Indians ? Now 
this is a question which eiccites both laughter and sorrow. 
It is laughable, because our English friends fancy that they 
are not of us. whilst our plan of Swaraj is based upon 
retention of the British eonnection. We do not expect the 
English settlers to leave this country. They will be our 
partners in Swaraj. And they need not grumble if in such 
a scheme the burden of the defence of the country falls 
on them. They are however hasty in assuming that we 
shall not do our share of defending the country. When 
India decides upon qualifying herself for the act of 
soldiering, she will attain to it in no time. We have but 
to harden our feelings to be able to strike. To cultivate a 
hardened feeling does not take ages. It grows like weeds. 
The question has also its tragic side, because it 
puts us in mind of the fact that Government have 
up to now debarred us from military training. Had 
they been so minded they would have had at 
their disposal to-day, from among the educated classes, 
an army of trained soldiers. Government have to 
accept a larger measure of blame than the educated 
classes for the latter having taken little part in the 
war. Had the Government policy been shaped difierently 
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£rom the reiy commeacement, they would have to-day 
an nncon(][uerable army. But let no one be blamed 
for the present situation. At the time British rule was 
established, it was considered to be a wise policy for 
the governance of crores of men to deprive them of arms 
and military training. But it is never too late to mend, 
and both the rulers and the ruled must immediately 
repair the omission. 

In offering these views, I have assumed the propriety 
of the current trend of thought. To me, however, 
it does not. appear to be tending altogether in the right 
direction. Our agitation is based on the Western model. 
The Swaraj we desire is of a Western type. As a result 
of it, India will have to enter into competition with the 
Western nations. Many believe that there is no escape 
from it. I do not think so. I cannot torget that 
India is not Europe, India is not Japan, India is not 
Obina. Tlie divine word that “ India alone is the 
land of Karma” (Action), the rest is the land of B)wga 
(Enjoyment), is indelibly imprinted on my mind. I feel 
that India’s mission is different from that of the others. 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world. 
There is no parallel iu the world for the process of 
purification that this country has voluntarily undergone. 
India is less in need of steel weapons, it has fought with 
divine weapons ; it can still do so. Other nations have 
heen votaries of brute force. The terrible war going on 
in Europe furnishes a forcible illustration of the truth. 
India can win ail by soul force. History supplies numerous 
instances to prove that brute force is as nothing before 
-soul force. Poets have song about it and Seers have 
described their experiences. A thirty-year old Hercules 
behaves like a lamb before his eighty-year old father. 
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This IB an instance of love force. Love is Atman ; it 
is its attribute. If we have faith enoag;h, we can wield 
that force over the whole world. Religion having 
lost its hold on us, we are without au anchor to keep 
ns firm amidst the storm of modern civilisation and are 
therefore being tossed to and fro. Enough, however, o-f 
this for the present. I shall retnm to it at a later stage. 

In spite of my views being as I have just described 
them, I do not hesitate to take part in the Swaraj 
movement, for India is being governed in accordance 
with the Western system, and even the Government admit 
that the British Parliament presents the best type of 
that system. Without parliamentary government, we 
shonld be nowhere. Mrs. Beasant is only too true when 
she says that we shall soon be facing a hunger-strike 
if we do not have Home Rule. I do not want to go 
into statistics. The evidence of my eyes is enough 
for me. Poverty in India is deepening day by day. 
No other result 'is possible. A country that exports 
its raw produce and imports it after it has undergone 
manufacturing processes, a country that in spite of 
growing its own cotton, has to pay crores of rupees for 
its imported cloth, cannot be otherwise than poor. It 
can only be said of a poor country that its people are 
spendthrifts, because they ungrudgingly spend money in 
marriage and such other ceremonies. It must be a terribly 
poor csuntry that cannot afford to spend enough in 
carrying out improvements for stamping out epidemics 
like the plague. The poverty of a country must contin- 
uously grow when the salaries of its highly paid officials 
are spent outside it. Surely it must be India’s keen 
poverty that compels its people, during cold weather 
for want of woollen clothing, to bum their precious manure 
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ia order to warm themselves. Throughout my wanderings 
in India, I have rarely seen a buoyant face. The middle 
classes are groaning under the weight of awful distress. 
For the lowest order there is no hope. They do not know 
a bright day. It is a pure fiction to say that India’s riches 
are buried under ground, or are to be found in her 
ornaments. What there is of such riches is of no- 
consequence. The nation’s expenditure has increased, not 
so its income. G-overnment have not deliberately brought 
about this state of tilings. I believe that their intentions 
are pure. It is tlieir honest opinion that the nation’s 
prosperity is daily growing. Their faith in their Blue 
Books is immovable. It i.s only too true that statistics can 
be made to prove anything. The economists deduce 
India’s prosperity from statistics. People like me who 
appreciate the popular way of examining figures shake 
their heads over blue-book statistics. If the gods were to 
come down and testify otherwise, I would insist on saying 
that I see India growing poorer. 

What then would onr Parliament do? When we 
have it, we would have a right to commit blunders and 
to correct them. In the early stages we are bound to 
make blunders. But we being children of the soil, won’t 
lose time in setting ourselves right. We shall, therefore, 
soon find out remedies against poverty. Then our 
existence won't be. dependent on Lancashire goods. Then 
we shall not be found spending uutold riches on Imperial 
Delhi. It will, then, bear some coiTespondence to the 
peasant cottage. There- will he sortie proportion observed 
between tliat cottage and our Parliament House. The 
nation to-day is in a lielpless condition, it does not possess 
even the right to err. He who has no right to err, can 
never go forward.” The history of the Commons is a 
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history of blunders. Man, says an Arabian proverb, is 
error personified. “ Freedom to err and the duty of 
correcting errors is one definition of Swaraj. And such 
Swaraj lies in Parliament. That Parliament we need 
to-day. W e are fitted for it to-day. We shall, therefore, 
get it on demand. It rests with us to define “ to-da.y 
Swaraj is not to be attained through an appeal to the 
Sritish democracy. The English nation cannot appreciate 
such an appeal. Its reply will be : “ We never sought 

outside help to obtain Swaraj. We have received it 
through our own ability. Yon have not received it, 
because you are unfit. When you are fit for it, nobody 
can withold it from yon.” How then shall we fit ourselves 
for it? We have to demand Swaraj from our own 
democracy. Our appeal must be to it. When the 
peasantry of India understand what Swaraj is, the demand 
will become irresistible. The late Sir W. W. Hunter used 
to say that in the British system, victory on the battle-field 
was the shortest cut to success. If educated India could 
have taken its full share in the war, I am certain that we 
would not only have reached our goal already, but the 
manner of the grant would have been altogether unique. 
We often refer to the fact that many sepoys 
of Hindustan have lost their lives on the battle-fields of 
France and Mesopotamia. It is nut possible lor the 
educated classes to claim the credit for this event. It is 
not patriotism that had prompted those sepoys to go to 
the battle-field. They know nothing of Swaraj. At the 
end of the war they will not ask for it. They have gone 
to demonstrate that they are faithful to the salt they eat. 
In asking for Swaraj, 1 feel that it is not possible for 
us to bring into account their services. The only thing 
we can say is, that we may not be considered blameworthy 
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'for our inability to take a large active part in the 
prosecution of the war. 

That we liave been loyal at a time of stress is no 
test of fitness for Swwnj. Loyalty is no merit. It is a 
necessity of citizenship all the world over. That loyalty 
can be no passport to Swaraj is a self-demonstrated 
maxim. Our fitness lies in that we now keenly desire 
■ Swaraj, and in the conviction we have reached that 
bureaucracy, although it Iras served India with pure 
intentions, has had its day. And this kind of fitness is 
sufficient for our purpose. Without Swaraj there is now 
■no possibility of peace in India. 

But if we coufine our activities for advancing Swaraj 
only to holding meetings, the nation is likely to suffer 
harm. Meetings and speeches have their own place 
and time. But they cannot make a Nation. 

In a nation fired with Swaraj zeal, we shall observe 
-an awakening in all departments of life. The first step 
to Swaraj lie.s in the individual. 'I’he great truth ; “ As 
with the individual so with the universe,” is applicable 
hero as elsewhere. If we are ever torn by conflict from 
within, if we are ever going astray, and if iustead of 
ruling our passions we allow them to rule us, Swaraj can 
'have no meaning for us. Government of self, then, is 
primary education in the school of Swaraj. 

Then the Family. If dissensions reign supremo in our 
families, if brothers fight among themselves, if joint 
'families, i.e., families enjoying self-government, become 
divided through family quan-els, and if we are unfit even 
for such restricted Swaraj, how can we be considered fit 
for the larger Swaraj ? 

Now for the Caste. If caste-fellows become jealous 
of one another, if the castes cannot regulate their affairs 
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in an orderly manner, if the elders want to usurp power,, 
if the members become self-opinionated and thus show 
their unfitness for tribal self-government, how can they 
be fit for national self-government ? 

After caste the City Life. If we cannot regulate 
the affairs of our cities, if our streets are not kept clean, 
if our homes are dilapidated and if our roads are crooked, 
if we cannot command the services of selfless citizens- 
for civic government, and those who are in charge 
of affairs are neglectful or selfish, how shall we claim 
larger powers? The way to national life lies through the- 
cities. It is, therefore, necessary to linger a little longer 
on civic government. 

The plague has found a home in India. Cholera 
has been always with us. Malaria takes an annual 
toll of thousands. The plague has been driven out 
from every other part of the world. Glasgow drove 
it out as soon as it entered it. In Johannesburg 
it could appear but once. Its municipality made a 
great effort and stamped it out within a month whereas- 
we are able to produce little impression upon it. We 
cannot blame the Government for this state of things. 
In reality we cannot make our poverty answerable for 
it. None can interfere with us in the prosecution of any 
remedies that we might wish to adopt. Abmedabad, for 
instance, cannot evade responsibility by pleading 
poverty. I fear that in respect of the plague we must 
shoulder the whole responsibility. It is a matter of 
wonderment that when the plague is working havoc in 
our rural quarters, cantonments, as a rule, remain free. 
Beasons for sucli immunity are obvious. In the 

cantonments the atmosphere is pure, houses detached, 
roads are wide and clean, the sanitary habits of the- 
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residents are exceptionally sound. Whereas ours arc as 
unhygienic as they well conid be. Our closets are 
pestilentially dirty. Ninety per cent, of our population go 
barefoot, people spit anywhere, perform natural functions 
anywhere and are obliged to walk along roads and paths 
thus dirtied. It is no wonder that the plague has found a 
home in our midst. 

Unless we alter the conditions of our cities, rid 
ourselves of dirty habits and reform our castes. Swaraj- 
far us can have no value. 

It will not be considered out of place here to refer to 
the condition of the so-called untouchables. 'Flie result of 
considering the most useful members of society as unworthy 
of being even touched by us, has been that we let them 
clean only a part of our closets. In the name of religion 
we ourselves would not clean the remainder for fear of 
pollution and so, in spite of personal cleanliness, a portion 
of our houses remains the dirtiest in the world, with the 
result that we are brought up in an atmosphere which is 
laden with disease germs. We were safe so long as we 
kept to our villages. But in the cities we ever commit 
suicide by reason of our insanitary habits. 

Where many die before their death, there is every 
probability that people are devoid of both religion and 
its practice. I believe that it ought not to be beyond us 
to banish the plague from India, and if we could do so, 
we shall have increased our fitness for Swaraj, as it could 
not be by agitation, no matter howsoever great. This is 
a (][uestion meriting the serious consideration of our doctors- 
and vaidyas. 

Our sacred Dakorji is our next door neighbour. I 
have visited that holy place. Its unholiness is limitless. 
I consider myself a devout Vaishnavite. I claim, therefore. 
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a special privilege of criticising the condition of Dakoiji. 
The insanitation of that place is so great that one used to 
hygienic conditions can hardly bear to pass even twenty- 
four hours there. The pilgrims are permitted to pollute 
the tank and the streets as they choose. The keepers of 
the idol quarrel among themselves and, to add insult to 
injury, a Eeeeiver has been appointed to take charge of the 
jeweller}’ and costly robes of the idol. It is our clear duty 
to set this wrong right. How shall we, Gpjaratis, bent 
on attaining SwamJ, discharge ourselves in its army if 
we cannot sweep our houses clean ? 

The inconsideration of the state of education in our 
cities also fills us with despondency. It is up to ns to 
provide, by private effort, for the education of the masses. 
But our gaze is fixed upon Government whilst our children 
are starving for want of education. 

In the cities the drink-evil is on the increase, tea- 
shops are multiplying, gambling is rampant. If we cannot 
remedy these evils, how should we attain Swaraj whose 
meaning is government of ourselves ? 

We have reached a time when we and our children 
are likely to be deprived of our milk-supply. Dairies in 
Gujarat are doing us infinite harm. They buy out 
practically the whole milk-supply and sell its products, 
buttei, cheese, etc., iu a wider market. How can a 
nation whose nourishment is chiefly derived f.om milk, 
allow this important article of food to be thus exploited ? 
How can men be heedless of the national health and 
think of enriching themselves by such an improper use 
of this article of diet? Milk and its products are of such 
paramount value to the nation that they deserve to he 
controlled by the municipalities. What are we doing 
about them ? 
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I have just returned from the scene of Bskr-Id 
riots. For an insignificant cause, tlie two communities 
quarrelled, misckievoiia men took advantage of it, 
and a mere spark became a blaze. We were 
found to be helpless. We have been obliged to 
depend only ?ipon Government assistance. This is a 
significant illustration of the condition I am trying 
to describe. 

It will not be inopportune to dwell for a moment on 
the question of cow-protection. It is an important ques- 
tion. .4nd yet it is entrusted to the so-called cow-pro- 
tection societies. The protection of cows is an old 
custom. It has originated in the necessity of the condi- 
tion of the country. Protection of its cows is incumbent 
upon a country, 73 per cent, of whose population lives. 
upon agriculture and uses only bullocks for it. In such 
a country even meat-eaters should abstain from beef- 
eating. These natural causes should be enough justifi- 
cation for not hilling cows. But. here we. have to face a 
peculiar situation. The chief meaning of cow-protection 
seems to be to prevent cows from going into the bands 
of our Mussalman brethren and beit)g used as food. 
The governing class seem to need beef. In their behalf 
thousands of cows are slaughtered daily. We take so 
steps to prevent the slaughter. We hardly make any 
attempt to prevent the cruel torture of cows by certain 
Hindu dairies of Calcutta, which subject them to certain 
indescribable practices and make them yield the last 
drop of milk. In Gujarat, Hindu drivers use spiked 
sticks to goad bullocks into action. We say nothing 
about it. The bullocks of our cities are to be seen in a 
pitiable condition. Indeed, protection of the cow and her 
progeny is a very great problem. With ns it has 
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degenerated into a pretext for quarrelling ndth the 
Mahomedans, and we have thus contributed to a farther 
slaughter of cows. It is not religion, but want of it, to 
kill a Mahotnedan brother who declines to part with his 
cow. I feel sure that if we were to negotiate with our 
Mussalman brothers upon a basis of love, they will 
appreciate the peculiar condition of India and readily 
co-operate with us in the protection of cows. By ' courtesy 
and even by satyagrdha vne can engage them in 
that mission. But in order to he able to do this, we 
shall have to understand the question iu its true bearing. 
We shall have to prepare rather to die than to kill. 
But we shall be able to do this only when we understand 
the real value of the cow and have pure love for her. 
Many ends will be automatically served in achieving 
this one end. Hindus and Mahomedans will live in 
peace, milk and its products will be available in a 
pure condition and will be cheaper than now, and 
our bullocks will become the envy of the world. By 
real tapasya, it is possible for us to stop cow slaughter 
whether by the English, Mahomedans or Hindus. This 
one act will bring Swaraj many a step nearer. 

Many of the foregoing problems belong to municipal 
government. We can, therefore, clearly see that 
“ national government is dependent upon purity of the 
government of our cities ”. 

It will not be considered an improper statement to 
say that the Swadeshi movement is in an inane condition. 
We do not realise that Swaraj is almost wholly 
obtainable through Swadeshi. If we have no regard for 
our respective vernaculars, if we dislike our clothes, if 
our dress repels us, if we are ashamed to wear the sacred 
ShiJsha, if our food is distasteful to ns, our climate is not 
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'^ood enongh, our people uncouth and unfit for our comp- 
any, our cirilisation faulty and the foreign attractive, in 
«hort, if everything native i^ bad and everything foreign 
pleasing to us, ! should not know what Stvamj can 
mean for us. If everything foreign is to be adopted, 
surely it will be nocnssary for us to continue long under 
foreign tutelage, because foreign civilisation bas not 
permeated the ma8.ses. ft seems to me that, before we 
■can appreciate. we should have not only love 

■but passion for Smidenhi Every one of our acts should 
■bear the Swadeshi stamp. Swaraj can only be built 
upon the assuraption that most "f what is national is on 
the whole sound. If the view here put forth be correct, 
■the Swadeshi movement ought to be carried on vigorously. 
Every country that has carried on the Swaiaj movement 
has folly appreciated the Swadeshi spirit. The Scotch 
Highlanders liold on to their kilts even at the risk of their 
lives. We humorously call the Highlanders the ‘‘petticoat 
■brigade". But the whole world testifies to the strength 
that lies behind that petticoat and the Highlanders of 
Scotland will not abandon it even though it is an 
inconvenient dress and an easy target for the enemy. 
The object in developing the foregoing argument is not 
that we should treasure onr faults but that what is 
national, even though comparatively less agreeable, should 
be adhered to, and that what is foreign should be avoided, 
though it may be more agreeable than our own. That 
which is wanting in our civilisatioa can be supplied by 
proper effort on our part. I do hope that the Swadeshi 
apirit will possess every member in this assembly, and that 
we would carry out the Swadeshi vow in spite of great 
difSculties and inconvenience. Then Swaraj will be easy 
■of attainment. 
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The foregoing illustrations go to shotr that our 
movement should be twofold. We, may petition the 
government, we may agitate in the Imperial Council- 
for our rights, but fora real awakening of the people, 
internal activity is more important. There is likelihood 
of hypocrisy and selfishness tainting external activity. 
There is leas danger of such a catastrophe in the internal 
activity. Not only will external activity, without being 
balanced by the internal, lack grace, but it is likely to be 
barren of results. It is not ray contention that we have no 
internal activity at all, but T submit wc do not lay enough 
stress upon it. 

One sometimes hears it said : “ Let us get the 
government of India in our own hands and everything will 
be all right.” There could be no greater superstition than 
this. No nation has thus gained its independence. The 
splendour of the spring is reflected in every tree, the whole 
earth is then filled with the freshness of youth. Similarly, 
when the Swaraj spirit has really permeated society, a 
stranger suddenly come upon us will observe energy in 
every walk of life, he will find national servants engaged, 
each according to his own abilities, in a variety of 
public activities. 

If we admit that our progress has not been what it 
might have been, we shall have to admit two reasons 
for it : We have kept our women strangers to these 
activities of ours and have thiis brought about paralysis 
of half the national limb. The nation walks with one 
leg only. All its work appears to be only half or 
incompletely done. Moreover, the learned section having 
received its education through a foreign tongue, has 
become enervated and it is unable to give the nation 
the benefit of such ability as it possesses. I need not 
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reiterate my views on this subject as I have elaborated 
them in my address delivered before the Gujarat 

Educational Conference. It is a wise decision, that of 
conducting the proceedings of this Conference in Gujarati 
and I hope that all Gujaratis will adhere to the 

determination and resist every temptation to alter it. 

The educated class, lovers of Swaraj, must freely 
mix with the masses. We dare not reject a single 
member of the community. We shall make progress 
only if we carry all with us. Had the educated 
identified itself with the masses, Bakr-Id riots would 
have been an impossibility. * * * at 

I now reach the concluding topic. There are two 

methods of attaining desired end : Truthful and 
Truthless. In our scriptures they have been described 
respectively as divine and devilish. In the path of 
Satyagraha there is always unflinching adherence to- 
Truth. It is never to be forsaken on any account, not 
even for the sake of one’s country. The final triumph of 
Truth is always assumed for the divine method. Ita 
votary does not abandon it, even though at times the 
path seems impenetrable and beset with difficulties and 
dangers, and a departure however slight from that 
straight path may appear full of promise. His faith 
even then shines resplendent like the midday sun and 
he does not despond. With truth for sword, he needs 
neither steel nor gunpowder. He conquers the enemy 
by the force of the soul, which is Love. Its test is not 
to be found among friends. There is neither newness, 
nor merit nor yet effort in a friend loving a friend. It 
is tested trnly when it is bestowed on the so-called- 
enemy : it then becomes a virtue, there is effort in it, it 
is an act of manliness and real bravery. We can adopt 
87 
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this method towards the GoTernment and in doing so, we 
should be in a position to appreciate their beneficial 
activities and with greater ease correct their errors, 
because we should draw attention to them not in anger 
but in Love. Love does not act through fear. There 
can, therefore, be no weakness in its expression. A 
coward is incapable of exhibiting Love, it is the prerogative 
of the brave. Following this method, we shall not look 
upon all Governmental activity with suspicion, we shall not 
ascribe bad motives to them. And our examination of 
their actions, being directed by Love, will be unerring and 
is bound, therefore, to carry conviction with them. 

Love has its struggles. In the intoxication of power, 
.man often fails to detect his mistakes. When that 
happens, a passive register does not sit still. He 
suffers. He disobeys the ruler’s laws and orders in a 
civil manner and willingly incurs hardships caused by 
-such disobedience, e.g., imprisonment and gallows. 
Thus is the soul disciplined. Here there is no waste of 
energy, and any untoward results of such respectful 
disobedience are suffered merely by him and his 
-companions. A passive resister is not at sixes and sevens 
with those in power but the latter willingly yield to 
him. “ They know that they cannot effectively exercise 
force against the passive resister. Without his concur- 
rence they cannot make him do their will. And this is 
the full fruition of Swaraj, because in it is complete 
independence.” It need not be taken for granted that 
such decorous resistance is possible only in respect of 
civilised rulers. Even a heart of flint will melt in front of 
a fire kindled by the power of the soul. Even a Nero 
becomes a lamb when he faces Love. This is no ex^- 
geration. It is as true as an algebraical equation. This 
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Satyagraha is ladia’a apecUl weapon. It haa had others 
bnt Satyagraha haa commanded greater attention. It is 
omnipresent and ia capable of being used at all times 
and under all circumstances. It does not require a 
Congress license. He who knows its power cannot help 
using it. Even as the eye-laahes automatically protect 
the eyes, so does Satyagraha, when kindled automatically, 
protect the freedom of the soni. 

But truthlessness haa opposite attributes. The terrible 
war going on in Europe ia a case in point. Why should a 
nation’s cause be considered right and another’s wrong 
because it overpowers the latter by sheer brute force ? 
The strong are often seen preying upon the weak. The 
wrongness of the latter’s cause is not to be inferred from 
their defeat in a trial of brute strength, nor is the rightness 
of the strong to be inferred from their success in such a 
trial. The wielder of brute force does not scruple about 
the means to be used. He does not question the propriety 
of means if he can somehow achieve his purpose. This 
is not Dharma, it is Adhanna. In Dharwa, there cannot 
be a particle of untruth, cruelty or the taking of life. The 
measure of Dharma is the measure of lore, kindness, 
truth. Heaven itself is no acceptable exchange for them. 
Stvaraj itself is useless at the sacrifice ot Truth. Sacrifice 
of Truth is the foundation of a nation’s destruction. The 
believer in brute force becomes impatient and desires the 
death of the so-called enemy. There can be but one 
■result of such an activity. Hatred increases. The defeated 
party vows vengeance and simply bides his time. Thus 
does the spirit of revenge descend from father to son. It 
is much to be wished that India may not give predomin- 
ance to the worship of brute force. If the members of this 
Assembly will deliberately accept Satyagraha m laying 
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doini its oirn programme, they tvill reach their goal all' 
the easier for it. They may have to face disappointment 
in the initial stages. They may not see results for a time. 
But Satyagrdka will triumph in the end. The biute- 
force-man, like the oilman’s ox, moves in a circle. It is a 
motion, but it is not progress. Whereas the votary of 
Truth force ever moves forward. 

A superficial critic reading the foregoing is likely 
to conclude that the views herein expressed are mutually 
destructive. On the one hand I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to give military training to the people. On the- 
other I put Satyagraha on the pedestal. Surely there 
ean be no room for the use of arms in Satyagraha, nor 
is there any. But military training is intended for those 
who do not believe in Satyagraha. That the whole of 
India will ever accept Satyagraha is beyond my imagina- 
tion. Not to defend the weak is an entirely effeminate 
idea, everywhere to be rejected. In order to protect our 
innocent sister from tbe brutal designs of a man, we ought 
to offer ourselves a willing sacrifice and by the force of 
Love conquer the brute in the man. But if we have not 
attained that power, we would certainly use up all our 
bodily strength in order to frustrate those designs. The 
votaries of soul force and brute force are both soldiers. 
The latter, bereft of his arms, acknowledges defeat, the 
former does not know what defeat is. He does not 
depend upon the perishable body and its weapons, but he 
derives bis strength from the unconquerable and immortal 
soul. The thing outside tbe two is not a man, for 
he does not recognise the Dweller within him. If 
he did, he would not take fright and run away from 
danger. Like a miser trying to save his flesh, he 
loses all, he does not know how to die. But the- 
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■armonred soldier always has death by him as a companion. 
There is hope of his becoming a passive resister, 
and one has a right to hope that India, the holy land 
of the gods, will ever give the predominant place to the 
divine force rather than to the brute force. Might is 
right is a formula which, let us hope, will never find 
acceptance in India. Her formula is, Truth alone 
conquers. 

Upon reflection we find that we can employ 
Satijagmha even for a social reform. We can rid ourselves 
of many defects in our social institutions. We can settle 
the Hindu-Mohammcd.m problem, and we can deal with 
political questions. It is well that for the sake of facilitat- 
ing progress we divide our activities according to the 
subjects handled. But it should never be forgotten that 
all are inter-related. It is not true to say that neither 
religion nor social reform has anything to do with politics. 
The result obtained by bringing religion into play 
in the consideration of political subjects will be different 
from that obtained without it. The Hindus caa ill afford 
to neglect 56 lakhs of ignorant Sadhus in considering 
political matters. Our Mussalman brethren cannot lose 
sight of their Fakeers. In advancing political progress, 
the condition of our widows and child marriages must 
have their proper place, and the purd'ih must tax 
Mussalman wit. Nor can we, Hindus and Mnhammedans, 
in considering politics shut our eyes to scores of questions 
that arise between us. 

Indeed, our difficulties are like the Himalayas. But 
we have equally powerful means at our disposal for 
removing them. Wo are children of an ancient nation. 
We have witnessed the burial of civilizations, those of 
Romo, Greece, and Egypt. Our civilization abides even 
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as the ocean in spite of its ebbs and flows. We have 
all we need to keep ourselves independent. We have 
the mountains that kiss the sky, we have the mighty 
rivers. We have the matchless beauties of Nature 
and we have handed down to us a heritage of deeds 
of valour. This country is the treasure-house of 
tapasya. In this country alone do people belonging 
to different religions live together in amity. In this 
country alone do all the gods receive their due measure 
of worship. We shall disgrace our heritage, and 
our connection with the British nation will be vain if, 
in spite of such splendid equipment by some unique 
effort, we do not conquer our conquerors. The English 
nation is full of adventure, the religious spirit guiles 
it, it has unquenchable faith in itself, it is a nation 
of great soldiers, it treasures its independence, hut 
it has given the place of honour to its commercial 
instinct, it has not always narrowly examined the 
means adopted for seeking wealth. It worships modem 
civilisation. The ancient ideals have lost their hold upon 
it. If therefore, instead of imitating that nation, we do 
not forget our past, we have real regard for our civilisation', 
we have firm faith in its supremacy, we shall be able to 
make a proper use of our connection with the British 
nation and make it beneficial to onrselves, to them and to 
the whole world. I pray to the Almighty that this 
Assembly, taking its full share of this great work, may shed! 
lustre upon itself, upon Gujarat, and npon the wholo 
of Bharaiavarsha, 



ON WOMANHOOD 


The snnual gathering of the Bombay Bhaglni Samaj waa held' 
on Wednesday, February 20, 1918, at the Moraijl Scknldas Hall, 
under the presidency of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. The annual report ot 
the Samaj having been read hy the General Secretary, the President 
distributed prizes to the pupils of the female classes and delivered 
a very Informing address on the education oi women, in the course 
of which he said: 

It is neceesary to understand what we mean when- 
we talk of the regeneration of women. It presupposea 
degeneration and if that is so, we should further consider 
what led to it and how. It is our primary duty to have 
some very hard thinking on these points. In travelling 
all over India, I have come to realize that all the existing 
agitation is confined to an infinitesimal section of onr 
people who are really a mere speck in the vast firmament- 
Grores oi people of both the sexes live in absolnto 
ignorance of this agitation. Full eighty-five per cent, of- 
the people of this country pass their innocent days in a. 
state of total detachment from what is going on around 
them. These men and women, ignorant as they 3re,.d» 
their bit in life well and properly. Both have the 
same education or rather the absence of education. Both 
are helping each other as they ought to do. If their lives 
are in any sense incomplete, the cause can be traced to the 
incompleteness of the lives of the remaining fifteen' 
per cent. If my sisters of the Bbagini Samaj will make a. 
close study ot the lives of these 85 per cent, of our people, 
it will provide them ample material for an excellent 
programme of work for the Samaj. 

MAN-MADE SOCIAL LAWS 

In the observations that I am gomg to make, I will 
confine inyaelf to the 15 per cent, abovementioned and. 
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even then it would be oat of place to discuBS the 
disabilities that are common both to men and women. The 
point for us to consider is the regeneration of our women 
relatively to our men. Legislation has been mostly the 
handiwork of men ; and man has not always been fair and 
discriminate in performing that self-appointed task. The 
largest part of our effect in promoting the regeneration of 
women should be directed towards removing those 
blemishes which are represented in onr Shastras as the 
necessary and ingrained characteristic of women. Who 
will attempt this and how ? In my hnmble opinion in 
order to make the attempt, we will have to produce women 
pure, firm and self-controlled as Sita, Damayanti and 
Draupadi. If we do produce them, such modern sisters will 
receive the same homage from Hindu society as is being 
paid to their prototypes of yore. Their words will have the 
same authority as the Shastirtu, We will feel ashamed 
of the stray reflections on them in our S7nritis and will 
soon forget them. Such revolutions have occurred in 
Hinduism in the past and will still take place in the 
future leading to the stability of our faith. 1 pray to 
God that this Association might soon produce such women 
as I have described above. 

PLACE OF LITERARY EDUCATION 
We have now discussed the root-cause of the 
degeneration of our women and have, considered the 
ideals by the realization of which the present conditions 
of our women can be improved. The number of women 
who can realize those ideals will be necessarily very 
few and, therefore, wo will now consider what ordinary 
women can accomplish if they would try. Their first 
attempt should be directed towards awakening in the 
minds of as many women as possible a proper sense 
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of their present condition. I am not among those 
who beliere that such an effort can be. made thiongh 
literary education only. To work on that basis would 
be to postpone iadefinitely the accomplishment of 
■our aims ; I have experienced at every step that it 
is not at all necessarj' to wait so long. We can bring' 
home to our women the sad realities of their present 
condition without, in the first instance, giving them any 
literary education. Woman is the companion of man 
gifted with equal mental capacities. She has the right to 
participate in very minutest detail in the activities of 
man and she has an equal right of freedom and liberty 
with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in her 
own sphere of activity as man is in his. This ought to 
be the natural condition of thing and not as a result only 
of learning to read and write. By sheer force of a 
vicious custom, even the most ignorant and worthless 
men have been enjoying a superiority over women 
which they do not deserve and ought not to have. Many 
of our movements stop half way because of the condition 
of our women. Much of our work does not yield 
^appropriate results j our lot is like that of the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish trader who does not employ 
enough capital in his business. 

FAULTY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
But although m'uch good and useful work can be 
done without a knowledge of reading and writing, yet it 
is my firm belief that you cannot always do without a 
■knowledge thereof. It develops and sharpens one’s 
intellect and it stimulates our power of doing good. I 
have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the 
(knowledge of reading and writing. I am only attempting 
■to assign its proper place to it. I have pointed out from 
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time to time that there is no justification for men to- 
deprive women or to deny to them equal rights on the 
ground of their illiteracy : but education is essential 
for enabling women to uphold these natural rights, to 
improve them and to spread them ; again the true 
knowledge of self is unattainable by the millions who- 
are without such education. Many a book is full of 
innocent pleasure and this will be denied to us without 
education. It is no exaggeration to say that a human 
being without education is not far removed from an 
animal. Education, therefore, is necessary for women 
as it is for men. Not that the methods of education 
should be identical in both cases. In the first place- 
our State system of education is full of error and productive- 
of harm in many respects. It should be eschewed- 
by men and women alike. -Even if it were free from 
its present blemishes, I would not regard it as proper for- 
women from all points of view. Man and woman are- 
«f equal rank but they are not identical. They are a 
peerless pair being supplementary to one another; each 
helps the other, so what without the one the existence- 
of the other cannot be conceived, and therefore it 
follows as a necessary corollary from these facts that-- 
anything that will impair the status of either of them 
will involve the equal ruin of them both. In framing 
any scheme of women’s education ' this cardinal truth- 
must be constantly kept in mind. Man is supreme in 
the outward activities of a married pair and therefore it 
is in the fitness of things that he should have a greater 
knowledge thereof. On the other hand, home life is- 
entirely the sphere of woman and therefore in domestic- 
affairs, in the upbringing and education of children, 
women ought to have more knowledge. Not that 
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knowledge shonld be divided into watertight compartments, 
or that some branches of knowledge should be closed 
to any one ; but unless courses of instruction are based 
on a discriminating appreciation of these basic principles,, 
the fullest life of man and woman cannot be developed. 

IS EDUCATION NECESSARY? 

I should Say a word or two as to whether English 
education is or is not necessary for our women. 1 have 
come to the conclusion that in the ordinary course of 
our lives neither our men nor our women need necessarily 
have any knowledge of English. True, English is 
necessary for making a living and for active association 
in our political movements. I do not believe in women 
working for a living or undertaking commercial enterprizes. 
The few women who may require or desire to have 
English education, can very easily have tbeir way by 
joining the schools for men. To introduce English 
education in schools meant for women could only lead 
to prolong our helplessness. I have often read and heard 
people saying that the rich treasures of English literature 
should be opened alike to men and women. I submit 
in all humility that there is some misapprehension in 
assuming such an attitude. No one intends to close' 
these treasures against women while keeping them open 
for men. There is none on earth able to prevent you 
from studying the literature of the whole world if you 
are fond of literary tastes. But when courses of education 
have been framed with the needs of a particular society 
in view, you cannot supply the requirements of the 
few who have cultivated a literary taste. In asking our 
men and women to spend less time in the stndy of 
English than they are doing now, my object is not to 
deprive them of the pleasure which they are likely to 
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derive from it, but I hold that the same pleasure can 
be obtained at less cost and trouble if we follow a 
more natural method. The world is full of many a 
gem of priceless beauty ; but then these gems are not 
all of English setting. Other languages can well boast 
of productions of similar excellence ; all these should 
be made available for our common people and that can 
only be done if our own learned men will undertake 
to translate them for us in our own languages. 

UNSPEAKABLE SIN OP CHILD MAKUIAGE 
Merely to have outlined a scheme of education as 
above is not to have removed the bane of child marriage 
from our society or to have conferred on our women 
an equality of rights. Let us now consider the case of 
our girls who disappear, so to say, from view after 
marriage. They are not likely to return to our schools. 
Conscious of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of 
the child marriage of their daughters, their mothers 
cannot think of educating them or of otherwise making 
their dry life a cheerful one. The man who marries a 
young girl, does not do so out of any altruistic motives but 
through sheer lust. Who is to rescue these girls ? A 
proper answer to this question will also be a solution of 
the woman’s problem. The answer is albeit difficult, but 
it is only one. There is of course none to champion her 
•cause but her husband. It is useless to expect a child- 
wife to be able to bring round the man who has married 
her. The difficult work must, therefore, for the present 
at least be left to man. If I could, I would take a census 
of child wives and will find the friends as well as through 
moral and polite exhortations' I will attempt to bring 
home to them the enormity of their crime in linking their 
fortunes with child wives and will warn them that there is 
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no expiation for that sin nnless and until they have by 
education made their wives fit, not only to bear children 
but also to bring them up properly and nnless in the 
meantime they live a life of absolute celibacy. 

QUIET AND UNOBTRUSIVE WORK NEEDED 
Thus, there are many fruitful fields of activity before 
the members of the Bhagini Samaj for devoting their 
energies to. The field for work is so vast that if resolute 
application is brought to bear thereon, the wider movements 
for reform may for the present be left to themselves and' 
^eat service can be done to the cause of Home Rule - 
without so much as even a verbal reference to it. When 
printing presses were non-existent and scope for speech- 
making very limited, when one could hardly travel twenty- 
four miles in the course of a day instead of a thousand 
miles as now, we had only one agency for propagating our 
ideals and that was our “ Acts ” ; and Acts bad immense 
potency. We are now rushing to and from with the velocity 
of air, delivering speeches, writing newspaper articles and 
yet wo fall short of our accomplishments and the cry of 
despair fills the air. I, for one, am of opinion that as in 
old days our Acts will have a more powerful influence on 
the public than any number of speeches and writing. It 
is my earnest prayer to your Association that its members 
should give prominence to ^uiet and unobtrusive work in , 
whatever it does. 



THE AHMEDABAD MILL-HANDS 


When the laill-hands at Ahmedabad went on strike, Mr. Gandhi 
was reqaisitioned to settle the dispute between the mill-owners 
and the workmen. Mr. Qandhi was guiding the labourers to a 
successful settlement of their wages when some oi them betrayed 
a sense of weakness and despair, and demoralisation was 
apprehended. At a critical stage in the crisis, Mr. Gandhi and 
Miss Anasnyabai took the vow of fast. This extreme action on 
the part of Mr. Gandhi was disquieting to triends and provoked 
some bitter comments from Uie unfriendly. In the following 
statement issued from Hadiad under date March 27, 1918, 
Mr. Gandhi explains the circumstances which necessitated 
this action ; * 

Perhaps I owe an explanation to the public with 
regard to my recent fast. Some friends consider the 
action to have been silly, others cowardly and some others 
still worse. In my opinion I would have been untrue 
to my Maker and to the cause I was espousing if I had 
acted otherwise. 

"When over a month ago I reached Bombay, I was 
told that Ahmedabad mill-hands bad threatened a strike 
and violence if the bonus that was given to them during 
the plague was withdrawn. I wa.s asked to intervene 
and I consented. 

Owing to the plague, the men were getting as much 
as 70 per cent, bonus since August last. An attempt to 
recall that bonus had resulted in grave dissatisfaction 
among the labourers. When it was almost too late, the 
mill-owners ofitered, in the place of the plague bonus 
and for the sake of the high prices, a rise of 20 per cent. 
The labourers were unsatisfied. The matter was referred 
to arbitration, Mr. Chatfield, the Collector, being the 
Umpire. The men in some mills however struck work. 
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The owners thinking that they had done bo withont Just 
■cause withdrew from the arbitration and declared a 
general lock-out to be continued till the labourers were 
■exhausted into accepting tbe 20 per cent, increase they 
had offered. Messrs. Shankerlal Banker, V. J. Patel and I 
■the arbitrators appointed on behalf of the labourers, 
-thought that they were to be demoralised if we did not act 
promptly and decisively. We, therefore, investigated the 
■question of increase, we sought the mill-owners’ assistance. 
They would not give it. 'I'heir one purpose was to organise 
themselves into a combination that could fight a similar 
combination of their employees. One-sided technically 
though our investigation was, we endeavoured to examine 
the mill-owners’ side and came to the conclusion that 
35 per cent, increase was fair. Before announcing 
the figure to the mill-hands we informed the employers 
of the result of our inquiry and told them that we would 
correct ourselves if they could show any error. The 
■latter would not co-operate. They sent a reply saying 
as much, but they pointed out in it that the rate of 
increase granted by the trovernment as also the employers 
in Bombay was much less than the one contem- 
plated by us. I felt that the addendum was beside 
the point, and at a huge meeting announced 35 per cent, 
for the mill-hands’ acceptance. Be it noted that the 
■plague bonus amounted to 70 per cent, of their wages 
and they had declared their intention of accepting not 
less than 60 per cent, as high prices increase. They 
were now called upon to accept the mean, finding the 
mean was quite an accident between the mill-owners 
^0 per cent, and their own 50 per cent. After some 
grumbling, the meeting accepted the 35 per cent, increase, 
■it always being nnderstood that they would recognise at 
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the same time the principle of arbitration whenever 
the mill-owners did so. From that time forward, i.e,, day 
after day thousands of people gathered together under 
the shade of a tjee outside the city walls, people walking 
long distances in many cases and solemnly repeated 
their determination in the name of Grod not to accept 
anything less than 35 per cent. No pecuniary assistance 
was given them. It is easy enough to understand 
that many must suffer from the pangs of starvation and 
that they could not, while they were without employ- 
ment, get any credit. We, who were helping them, 
came, on the other hand, to the conclusion that we 
would only spoil them if we collected public funds 
and utilised them for feeding them unless the able 
bodied amongst them were ready to perform bread- 
labour. It was a difficult task to persuade men who 
had worked at machines to shoulder baskets of sand or 
bricks. They came, but they did so grudgingly. The- 
mill-owners hardened their hearts. They were equally 
determined not to go beyond 20 per cent, and they 
appointed emissaries to persuade the men to give in. 
Even during the early part of the lock-out, whilst we 
had declined to help those who would not work, we bad- 
assured them that we would feed and clothe ourselves 
after feeding and clothing them. Twenty-two days bad 
passed by ; hunger and the mill-owners’ emissaries were 
producing their effect and Satan was whispering to the- 
men that there was no such thing as God on earth who 
would help them and that vows were dodges resorted 
to by weaklings. One morning, instead of an eager and 
enthusiastic crowd of 5 to 10 thousand men with 
determination written on their faces, I met a body of about 
2,000 men with despair written on their faces. We had 
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juBt heard that mill-hands living in a particular chowl 
had declined to attend the meeting, were preparing to 
go to work and accept 20 per cent, increase and were 
taunting us (I think very properly) that it was very 
well for us who had motors at our disposal and plenty of 
food, to attend their meetings and advise staunchness 
oven unto death. What was I to do ? I held 
the cause to be just. I believe in God as I 
believe that I am writing this letter. I believe in the 
necessity oi the performance of “ one’s promises " at 
all costs. I knew that the men before us were God- 
fearing men, but that the long drawn out lock-out or 
strike was putting an undue strain upon them. I had 
the knowledge before me that during my extensive 
travels in India, hundreds of people were found who aa 
readily broke their promises as they made them. I 
knew, too, that the best of us have but a vague and 
indistinct belief in soul force and in God. I felt that it 
was a sacred moment for me, my faith was on the 
anvil, and I had no hesitation in rising and declaring to 
the men that a breach of their vow so solemnly taken 
was unendurable by me and that I would not take any 
food until they had the 35 per cent, increase given 
or until they had fallen. A meeting that was up 
to now unlike the former meetings totally unres- 
ponsive, worked up as if by magic. Tears trickled down 
the cheeks of every one of them and man after man rose 
up saying that they would never go to the millfi unless 
they got the increase and that they would go about the 
city and steel the hearts of those who had not attended 
the meeting. It was a privilege to witness the demons- 
tration of the efficacy of truth and love. Every one 
immediately realised that the protecting power of God was 
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as much with us to-day as it used to be iu the days of 
■yore. I am not sorry for the vow, but with the belief 
-that I have, I would have been unworthy of the truth 
■undertaken by me if I had done anything less. Before 
I took the vow, I knew that there were serious defects 
about it. For me to take such a vow in order to 
■affect in any shape or form the decision of the 
mill-owners would be a cowardly injustice done 
to them, and that I would so prove myself unfit 
for the friendship which I had the privilege of 
■enjoying with some of them. I knew that I ran the risk 
of being misunderstood. I could not prevent my fast &om 
affecting my decision. Their knowledge moreover put a 
responsibility on me which I was ill able to bear. From 
now I disabled myself from gaining concessions for the 
men which ordinarily in a struggle such as this I would be 
entirely justified in securing. I knew, too, that I would 
have to be satisfied ■with the minimum I could get from the 
mill-owners and with a fulfilment of the letter of the men’s 
vow rather than its spirit and so hath it happened. I put 
the defects of my vow in one scale and the merits of it in 
the other. There are hardly any acts of human beings which 
are free from all taint. Mine, I know, was exceptionally 
tainted, but rather the ignominy of having unworthily 
compromised by my vow, the position and independ- 
ence of the mill-owners than that it should be said by 
posterity that 10,000 men had suddenly broken a vow 
which they had tor over twenty days solemnly taken 
and repeated in the name of God. I am fully convinced 
that no body of men can make themselves into a nation 
or perform great tasks unless they become as true as 
■ateel and unless their promises come to be regarded by 
■the world like the law . of the Medes and Persians, 
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inflexible and unbreakable, and whatever may be the 
verdict of friends, so far as I can think at present, on 
given occasions, I should not hesitate in future to repeat 
the humble performance which I have taken the liberty 
of describing in this communication, 

I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning two 
names of whom India has every reason to be proud. The 
mill-owners were represented by iMr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
who is a gentleman in every sense of the term. He is a 
man of great culture and equally great abilities. He adds 
to these qualities a resolute will. The mill-hands were 
represented by his sister Anusuyabai. She possesses a 
heart of gold. She is full of pity for the poor. The 
mill -hands adore her. Her word is law with them. I 
have not known a straggle fought with so little bitterness 
and such courtesy on either side. This happy result is 
principally due to the connection with it of Mr. Ambalal 
Sarabhai and Anusuyabai. 



LETTER TO LORD CHELMSFORD 


Mr. Gandhi addressed the following letter to H. E. the Vioeroyf 
Lord Chelmsford, soon after the Delhi War Conference : 

Sir, — As you are aware, after careful consideration, 
I felt constrained to convey to Your Excellency that I 
could not aWend the Conference for reasons stated in the 
letter of the 26th instant (April), but after the inter- 
view you were good enough to grant me, I persuaded 
myself to join it, if for no other cause than certainly 
out of my great regard for yourself. One of my reasons 
for abstention and perhaps the strongest was that Lok. 
Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the Ali Brothers, whom I regard 
as among the most powerful leaders of public opinion, 
were not invited to the Conference. I still feel that it 
was a grave blunder not to bare asked them and I 
respectfully suggest that that blunder might be possibly 
repaired if these leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice at 
the Provincial Conferences which, I understand, are to 
follow. I venture to submit that no Government can 
afford to disregard the loaders, who represent the large 
masses of the people as these do, even though they may 
bold views fundamentally different. At the same time 
it gives me pleasure to bo able to say that the views of 
all parties were permitted to be freely expressed at the 
Committees of the Conference. For my part, I purposely 
refrained from stating my views at the Committee at 
which I had the honour of serving, or at the Conference 
itself. 1 felt that I could best serve the objects of 
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the Conference by simply tendering my support to the 
resolutions submitted to it and this I have done without 
any reserration. I hope to translate the spoken word 
into action as early as the Government can see its way 
to accept my offer which I am submitting simultaneously 
herewith in a separate letter. 

1 recognise that in the hour of its danger we must 
give, as we have decided to give, ungrudging and un- 
equivocal support to the Empire of which we aspire in 
the near future to be partners in the same sense as the 
Dominions Overseas. But it is the simple truth that 
our response is due to the expectation that our goal will 
be reached all the more speedily. On that account, oven 
as performance of duty automatically confers a corres- 
ponding right, people are entitled to believe that the 
imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will 
embody the main general principles of the Congress- 
League Scheme, and I am sure that it is this faith 
which has enabled many members of the Conference 
to tender to the Government their full hearted co-operation. 
If I could make my countrymen retrace their steps, 
I would make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions 
and not whisper “ Home Rule ” or “ Responsible Govern- 
ment during the pendency of the War. I would make 
India offer all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the 
Empire at its critical moment and I know that India, 
by this very act, would become the most favoured partner 
in the Empire and racial distinctions would become a 
thing of the past. But practically the whole of educated 
India has decided to take a less effective course, and it is 
no longer possible to say that educated India does not 
exercise any influence on the masses. I have been coming 
into most intimate touch with the raiyats ever since my 
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return from South Africa to India, and I wish to 
assure jou that the desire for Home Buie has widely 
penetrated them. I was present at the sessions 
of the last Congress and I was a party to the 
resolution that full Responsible Government should 
be granted to British India within a period to be fixed 
definitely by a Parliamentary Statute. I admit that it 
is a bold step to take, but I feel sure that nothing less 
than a definite vision of Home Rule to be realised in the 
shortest possible time will satisfy tbe Indian people. I 
know that there are many in India who consider no 
sacrifice is too gpreat in order to achieve the end, and 
they are wakeful enough t5 realise that they must be 
equally prepared to sacrifice themselves for the Empire 
in which they hope and desire to reach their final 
status. It follows then that we can but accelerate 
our journey to the goal by silently and simply devoting 
ourselves heart and soul to the work of delivering the 
Empire from the threatening danger. It will be a 
national suicide not to recognise this elementary truth. 
We must perceive that if we serve to save the Empire, 
we have in that very act secured Home Rule. 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should 
give to the Empire every available man for its defence, I 
fear that I cannot say the same thing about the financial 
assistance. My intimate intercourse with the raiyats 
convinces me that India has already donated to the 
Imperial Exchequer beyond her capacity. I know that, 
in making this statement, I am voicing the opinion of the 
majority of my countrymen. 

The Conference means for me, and I believe for 
many of us, a definite step in the consecration of our 
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lives to the common cause, but ours is a pecnliac 
position. We are to-day outside the partnership. Ours 
is a conseci'ation based on hope of hotter future. I 
should he untrue to you and to my country if I did not 
clearly and unequivocally tell you what that hope is. 
I do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you should know 
that disappointment of hope means disillusion. There- 
is One thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us 
to sink domestic difierences. If appeal involves the 
toleration of tyranny and wrong-doings on the part of 
officials, I am powerless to respond. I shall resist, 
organised tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal must 
be to the officials that they do not ill-treat a. 
single soul and that they consult and respect popular 
opinion as never before. In Champaran by resisting: 
an age-long tyranny, I have shown the ultimate 
sovereignty of British justice. In Kaira, a population- 
that was cursing the Government now feels that it^ 
and not the Government, is the power when it is 
prepared to suffer for the truth it represents. It is,, 
therefore, losing its bitterness and is saying to itself 
that the Government must be a Government for people,, 
for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where 
injustice is felt. Thus Champaran and Kaira affairs 
are my direct, definite and special contribution to the War. 
Ask me to suspend my activities in that direction and you 
ask me to suspend my life. If I could popularise the use 
of soul force which is but another name for love force ia 
place of brute force, I know that I could present you 
with an India that could defy the whole world to its worst. 
In season and out of season, therefore, I shall discipline 
myself to express in my life this eternal law of suffering 
and present it for acceptance to those who care, and if I 
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iiake part in aaj other activity, the motive is to show the 
matchless superiority of that law. 

Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty’s 
Ministers to give definite assurance about Muhammadan 
-States. I am sure you know that every Muhammadan 
is deeply interested in them. As a Hindu, I cannot be 
indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our 
sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard for the rights of 
those States and for the Muslim sentiment as to the places 
of worship, and your just and timely treatment of Indian 
claim to Home Rule, lies the safety of the Empire. I 
write this, because I love the English Nation, and I wish 
to evoke in every Indian the loyalty of Englishmen. 



RECRUITING FOR THE WAR 


The following is the translation of Mr. Gandhi’s address 
■delivered at a meeting in. the district of Kaira in July 1918 : 

Sisters and Brothers of Kaira, —You have just 
■come successful out of a glorious Satijagrdha campaign. 
You have, during it, given such evidence of fearlessness, 
tact and other virtues that I venture to advise and urge 
}roa to undertake a still greater campaign. 

You have successfully demonstrated how you can 
resist Government with civility, and how you can 
retain your own respect without hurting theirs. I now 
place before you an opportunity of proving that you 
bear no hostility to Government in spite of your 
-strenuous fight with them. 

You are all Home Rulers, some of you are members 
•of Home Rule Leagues. One meaning of Home rule is 
that we should become partners of the Empire. To-day 
we are a subject people. We do not enjoy all the 
rights of Englishmen. We are not to-day partners of 
'the Empire as are Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
We are a dependency. We want the rights of English- 
men and we aspire to as much partners of the Empire 
as the Dominions overseas. We wish for the time 
when we may aspire to the Viceregal office. To bring 
such a state of things, we should have the ability to 
defend ourselves, that is the ability to bear arms and to 
•use them. As long as we have to look to Englishmen 
for our defence, as long as we are not free from the 
military, so long we cannot be regarded as equal partners 
with Englishmen. It, therefore, behoves us to learn 
the use of arms and to acquire the ability to defend 
•ourselves. If we want to learn the use of arms with 
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the greatest possible despatch, it is our dui^ to enlislr 
onrselveB in the Aimy. 

There can be no friendship between the brave and 
the effeminate. We are regarded as a cowardly people. 
If we want to become free from that reproach, we 
should learn the use of arms. 

Partnership in the Empire is our definite goal. 
We should suffer to the utmost of our ability and even 
lay down our lives to defend the Empire. If the 
Empire perishes, with it perish our cherished aspirations. 

The easiest and the straightest way, therefore, to 
win Swarajya is to participate in the defence of the 
Empire. It is not within our power to give much money. 
Moreover, it is not money that will win the war. Only 
an inexhaustible army can do it. That army India can 
supply. If the Empire wins maiuly with the help of 
our army, it is obvious that we would secure the rights 
we want. 

Some will say that if we do not secure these rights- 
just now, we would be cheated of them afterwards. The 
power acq^nired in defending the Empire will be the 
power that can secure those rights. Rights won by 
making an opportunity of the Empire’s weakness are- 
likely to be lost when the Empire gains its strength. 
We cannot be partners of the Empire by embarrassing 
it. Embarrassment in its bonr of crisis will not avail to 
secure the rights wo need ; we must win by serving it. To- 
distrast the statesmen of the Empire is to distrust our 
own strength, it is a sign of our own weakness. We 
should not depend for out rights on the goodness or the 
.weakness of the statesmen. We should depend on our 
fitness, our strength. The Native States are helping 
the Empire and they are getting their reward. The- 
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rich are rendering full financial asaistance to Government' 
and they are likewise getting their reward. The 
assistance in either case is rendered conditionally. The 
sepoys are rendering their services for their salt and for 
their livelihood. They get their livelihood, and pzens- 
and honours in addition. All these classes are a part 
of us, but they cannot be regarded as Home Rulers, their 
goal is not Home Rule, The help they render is not' 
consecrated to the country. 

If we seek to win Stoarajya in a spirit of hostility, . 
it is possible for the Imperial statesmen to use 
these three forces against us and defeat us. If we 
want Swarajya, it is our duty to help the Empire nnd> 
we shall undoubtedly got the reward of their help. 
If our motive is honest, Government will behave 
honestly with us. Assuming for a moment that they 
will not do so, our honesty should make us confident of 
our success. It is not a mark of greatness to return- 
goodness for goodness only. Greatness lies in returning 
good for evil. 

Government do not give us commissions in the- 
Army ; they do not repeal the Arms Act ; they do not' 
open schools for military training. How can we then co- 
operate with them ? These are valid objections. In not- 
granting reforms in these matters, Government are making;,' 
a serious blunder. The English nation has performed|;!S 
several acts of virtue. For these, God’s grace be with it.. 
But the heinous sin perpetrated by the English adminis- 
trators in the name of that nation will undo the effect of 
these acts of virtue if they do not take care betimes. If’ 
the worst happens to India, which may Gktd forbid, and’ 
she passes into the hands of some other nation, India’s- 
piteons cry will make England hang her head in shame-. 
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before the worl^, and curses will descend upon her for 
having emsscnlated a nation of thirty crores. I believe 
the statesmen of England have realised this and they 
have taken the warning ; but they are unable to alter 
all of a sudden the situation created by themselves. 
Every Englishman upon entering India is trained to despise 
us, to regard himself as our superior and to maintain 
a spirit of isolation from ns. They imbibe these 
characteristics from their Indian atmosphe-re. The finer 
spirits try to get themselves rid of this atmosphere and 
endeavour to do likewise with the rank and file, but their 
effort does not bear immediate fruit. If there were no 
crisis for the Empire, we should be fighting a^^ainst this 
domineering spirit. But to sit still at this crisis, waiting 
for commissions, etc., is like cutting the nose to spite the 
face. It may happen perchance that we may idle away 
•our time waiting for commissions till the opportunity to 
help the Empire may bo gone. 

Even if Government desire to obstruct us in 
enlisting in the army and rendering other help by 
refusing us commissions or by delay in giving them, 
■it is my firm belief that it is incumbent upon us to 
■insist upon joining the army. 

Government at present want five lakhs of men for 
’the army. This number they are sure to raise some 
way or the other. If we supply this number, we would 
cover ourselves with glory, we would be rendering true 
■service and the reports that wo often hear of improper 
recruitment will be a thing of the past. It is no small 
'thing to have the whole work of recmiting in our hands. 
If the Government have no trust in us, if their intentions 
• are not pure, they would not raise recruits through 
■our agency. 
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The foregoing argument will ahow that by enlisting 
in the army we help the Empire, we qualify ourselves 
for Swajajya-f we learn to defend India and to a certain 
extent regain our lost manhood. 1 admit it is because of 
my faith in the English nation that 1 can advise as I am 
doing. I believe that, though this nation has done India 
much harm, to retain connection with that nation is to our 
advantage. Their virtues seem to me to outweigh their 
vices. It is miserable to remain in subjection to that 
nation. The Englishmen have the great vice of depriving 
a subject nation of its self-respect, but they have also the 
virtue of treating their equals with due respect and of' 
loyalty towards them. We have seen that they have many 
times helped those groaning under the tyranny of others. In 
partnership with them we have to give and receive a great 
many things to and from each other and our connection, 
with them based on that relationship is likely to benefit the- 
world. If such was not my faith and if I thought it desirable 
to become absolutely independent of that nation, I would' 
not only not advise co-operation but would certainly 
advise people to rebel and by paying the. penalty of the 
rebellion, awaken the people. We are not in a position- 
to-day to stand on our own legs unaided and alone. I 
believe that our good lies in becoming and remaining 
equal partners of the Empire, and I have seen it throughout 
India that all Home Eulers are of the same belief. 

I expect from Kaira and Gujarat not 500 or 700 
recruits but thousands. If Gujarat wants to wipe her- 
self free of the reproach of “ effeminate Gujarat”, she 
should be prepared to contribute thousands of sepoys. 
These must include the educated classes, the Fattidars, 
the Dharalas, Vaghris and all, and I hope they will fight 
side by side as comrades. Unless the educated classes ec 
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the elite of the community take the lead, it is idle to 
eypect the other classes to come forward. I believe that 
those from the educated classes are above the prescribed 
age, but are able-bodied, may enlist themselves. Their 
services will be utilised, if not for actual fighting, for many 
other purposes accessary thereto, and for treating and 
nursing the sepoys. 1 hope also that those who have 
grown-up sons will not hesitate to send them as recruits. 
To sacrifice sons in the War ought to be a cause not of 
pain but of pleasure to brave men. Sacrifice of sons at 
' the crisis will be sacrifice for Sioarajya. 

To you, my sisters, I request that you will not be 
■ startled by this appeal but will accord it a hearty welcome. 
It contains the key to your protection and your honour. 

There are 600 villages in the Kaira district. Every 
village has on an average a population of over 1,000. If 
every village gave at least twenty men, the Kaira district 
would be able to raise an army of 12,000 men. The 
population of the whole district is seven lakhs and this 
number will then work out at 17 per cent. — a rate which 
is lower than the death-rate. If we are not prepared to 
make even this sacrifice for the Empire and Sioarajya, it 
is no wonder if we are regarded as unworthy of it. If 
every village gives at least twenty men, they will return 
-&om the War and be the living bulwarks of their village. 
If they fall on the battle-field, they will immortalise them- 
'Selves, their villages and their country, and twenty 
fresh men will follow suit and offer themselves for 
-national defence. 



THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFOED SCHEME 


On the publication of the “ Report on Constitutional Reforms ” 
by the Bt. Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote the following letter, dated July 18, 1918, to the 
Hon. (now the Rt. Hon.) Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who had invited 
him to give an expression of his views on the subject for publication 
in the Servant of India. Mr. Gandhi wrote : 

After all, our standard of measurement must be the 
'Congress-League Scheme. Crude though it is, I think 
'that we should, with all the vehemence and skill that 

we can command, press for the incorporation into it 
of the essentials of our own. 

I would, therefore, for instance ask for the 
'rejection of the doctrine of compartments. I very much 
fear that the dual system in the Provinces will 

'be fatal to the success of the experiment and as 
it may be only the success of the experiment that 

can take us to the next and, I hope, the final stage, 
we cannot be too insistent that the idea of reservation 
should be dropped. One cannot help noticing an 
unfortunate suspicion of our intentions regarding the 

•purely British as distinguished from the purely Indian 
interests. Hence, there is to be seen in the scheme 
•elaborate reservations on behalf of these interests. . I think 
that, more than anything else, it is necessary to have an 
■honest, frank and straightforward understanding about these 
interests, and for me personally this is of much greater 
importance than any legislative feat that British talent may 
he capable of performing. I would certainly in as 
■courteous terms as possible but equally emphatic say that 
these interests will be held subservient to those of India 
as a whole and that therefore they are eertmnly in 
jeopardy in so far as they may be inconsistent with 
the general advance of India. Thus, if I had my 
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way, I would cut down the Military expenditure. I would' 
protect local industries by heavily taxing goods that 
compete against products of our industries, and I would 
reduce to a minimum the British element in our services, 
retaining only those that may be needed for our instruc- 
tion and guidance. I do not think that they had or have 
any claim upon our attention, save by right of conquest. 
That claim must clearly go by the board as soon as we 
have awakened to a consciousness of our national exist- 
ence and possess the strength to vindicate our right to 
the restoration of what we have lost. To their credit 
let it be said that they do not themselves advance any 
claim by right of conquest. One can readily join in the 
tribute of praise bestowed upon the Indian Civil Service 
for their proficiency, devotion to duty, and great organising 
ability. So far as material reward is concerned, that 
Service has been more than handsomely paid and our 
■ gratitude otherwise can be best expressed by assimilating 
their virtues ourselves. 

No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that 
does not recognise that the present administration is 
top-heavy and ruinously expensive, and for me even law. 
Older and good government would be too dearly 
purchased if the price to be paid for it is to be the 
grinding poverty of the masses. The watchword of our 
reform councils will have to be, not the increase of 
taxation for the growing needs of a growing country, 
but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the 
foundation itself of organic growth. If this fundamental 
fact is recognised, there need be no suspicion of our 
motives, and I think I am perfectly safe in asserting that 
in every other respect British interests will be as secure 
in Indian hands as they are in their own. 



THE ROWLATT BILLS & SATYAGRAHA 


But Mr. Oandlil’s enthusiasm for constitutional reforms was 
shortlived. In fact, he was to he entirely engrossed in a movement 
which was soon to become countrywide. The Government of India 
persisted in passing a piece of legislation known as the Rowlatt 
Laws which were designed to curb still further what little liberty 
was yet possessed by the people of this country. The legislation 
was presumed to be based on the Report of the Rowlatt Committee 
which announced the discovery of plots for the subversion of 
Government. Friends of Government, solicitous of the peaceful 
and well-ordered condition of society, warned it of the danger of 
passing such Acts especially at a time when Kesponsible 
Government was contemplated. The Bill was stoutly opposed by 
the public and the press. It was denounced by every political 
organisation worth the name. It was severely and even vehemently 
attacked in the Imperial Council. Irrespective of parties, the whole 
country stood solid against a measure of such iniquity. The- 
Hon. Mr. (now the Rt Hon.) Sastrl and Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, and in fact every one of the non-o£Bclal membem 
condemned the Bill as outrageous and forebode grave consequences 
if it should be passed. But Government was obstinate and the Bill 
was passed in the teeth of all opposition. Mr. Gandhi, who 
travelled all over the country and wrote and spoke with amazing 
energy, was not to be easily silenced. Every other form of 
constitutional agitation having failed, he resorted as usual to his 
patent Satyagraka. In this connection he published several 
contributions in the press and spoke on many occasions. An 
attempt is made in &e following pages to record them in the- 
order of dates. 


29 



THE PLEDGE 


On February 28, 1919, Mr. Qandhi published a momentous 
‘pledge which he asked his countrymen to sign and ohserve as 
a covenant binding on them. The pledge ran as follows : — 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bill knotcn 
•as the Indian Criminal Law {Amendment) Bill No. I of 
1919, and the Criminal Law {Emergency Powers) Bill 
No. II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the principle of 
liberty and justice and destructive oj the elementary rights 
of individuals on which the safety of the community as 
a whole and the State itself is based, we solemnly affirm 
that in the event of these Bills becoming law and until 
they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey these 
■laws and sttch other laws as a Committee to be hereafter 
appointed may think fit and further affirm, that in this 
struggle we wiU faithfully foUoiv truth and refrain from 
■violence to life, person or property. 



MANIFESTO TO THE PEESS 


Jin commending the Sati/agraha pledge, Mr. Gandhi wrote 
to the Press under date February 28, 1919 : — 

The step taken is probably the most momentons in 
the history of India. I give my assurance that it has not 
been hastily taken. Personally I have passed many 
sleepless nights over it. I have endeavoured duly to 
appreciate Government’s position, but I have been unable 
to find any justification for the extraordinary Bills. I 
have read the Eowlatt Committee's report. I have gone 
through the narrative with admiration. Its reading has 
driven me to conclusions just the opposite of the Com-' 
mittee's. I should conclude from the report that secret 
violence is confined to isolated and very small parts of 
India, and to a microscopic body of people. The existence 
of such men is truly a danger to society. But the passing 
of the Bills, designed to affect the whole of India and its 
people and arming the Government with powers out of all 
proportion to the situation sought to be dealt with, is a 
greater danger. The Committee ignore the historical fact 
that the millions in India are by nature the gentlest 
on earth. 

Now look at the setting of the Bills. Their introduc- 
tion is accompanied by certain assurances given by the 
Viceroy regarding the Civil Service and the British com- 
mercial interests. Many of us are filled with the greatest 
misgivings about the Viceregal utterance. I frankly confess 
I do not understand its full scope and intention. If it 
means that the Civil Service, and the British commercial 
interests, are to be held superior to those of India and its 
political and commercial requirements, no Indian can 
accept the doctrine. It can but end in a fratricidal 
atruggle within the Empire. Beforms may or may not 
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come. The need of the moment is a proper and just 
understanding upon this vital issue. No tinkering with it 
will produce real satisfaction. Let the great Civil Service 
Corporation understand that it can remain in India only 
as its trustee and servant, not in name, but in deed, and let 
the British commercial houses understand that they can 
remain in India only to supplement her requirements and 
not to destroy indigenous art, trade and manufacture, and 
you have two measures to replace the Rnwlatt Bills. 

It will be now easy to see why I consider the Bills 
to be an unmistakable symptom of a deep-seated disease 
in the governing body. It needs, therefore, to be drasti- 
cally treated. Subterranean violence will be the remedy 
applied by impetuous, hot-headed youths who will have 
grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and the 
circumstances attending their introduction. The Bills 
must intensify the hatred and ill-will against the State, of 
which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly an evidence. 
The Indian covenanters, by their determination to undergo 
every form of suffering, make an irresistible appeal to the 
Government towards which they bear no ill-will and 
provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence as a 
means of securing redress of grievances with an infallible 
remedy and withal a remedy that blesses those that use 
it and also those against whom it is used. If the 
convenanters know the use of this remedy, I fear no ill 
from it, I have no business to doubt their ability. They must 
ascertain whether the disease is sufficiently great to justify 
the strong remedy and whether all milder ones have been 
tried. They have convinced themselves that the disease 
is serious enough and that milder measures have utterly 
failed. The rest lies in the lap of the gods. 



SPEECH AT ALLAHABAD 


Mr. Gandhi in his speech at Allahabad, on the lllh March, 
explained the Satyagraha pledge as follows : — 

It behoves every one who wishes to take the SatyO' 
graha pledge to seriously consider all its factors before 
taking it. It is necessary to understand the principles of 
Satyagraha, to understand the main features of the Bills 
known as the Rowlatt Bills, and to be satisfied that they 
are so objectionable as to warrant the very powerful 
remedy of Satyagraha being applied and, finally, to be 
convinced of one’s ability to undergo every form of bodily 
suffering so that the soul may be set free and be under no 
fear from any human being or institution. Once in it, there 
is no looking back. 

Therefore there is no conception of defeat in Satya^ 
graha. A Satyagrdhi fights even unto death. It is thus 
not an easy thing for everybody to enter upon it. It 
therefore behoves a Satyagrahi to be tolerant of those who 
do not join him. In reading reports of Satyagraha 
meetings, I often notice that ridicule is poured upon those 
who do not join our movement. This is entirely against 
the spirit of the pledge. In Satyagraha we expact to 
win over our opponents by self-suffering, i.e., by love. 
The process whereby we hope to reach our goal is 
by so conducting ourselves as gradually and in an 
unperceived manner to disarm all opposition. Opponents 
as a rule expect irritation, even violence from one 
another when both parties are equally matched. But 
when Satyagraha comes into play, the expectation 
is transformed into agreeable surprise in the mind of 
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the party towards whom Satyagraha is addressed till at 
last he relents and recalls the act which necessitated 
Satyagraha. I venture to promise that if we act up 
in our pledge day ailer day, the atmosphere around us 
will be purified and those who differ from ns from 
honest motives, as I verily believe they do, will perceive 
that their alarm was unjustified. The violationists 
wherever they may be, will realise that they have in 
Satyagraha a far more potent instrument for achieving 
reform than violence whether secret or open and that 
it gives them enough work for their inexhaustible 
energy. And the Government will have no case 
left in defence of their measures if, as a result of our 
activity, the cult of violence is notably on the wane if 
it has not entirely died out. I hope therefore that at 
Satyagraha meetings we shall have no cries of shame, 
and no language betraying irritation or impatience either 
against the Government or our countrymen who differ 
ftom ns, and some of whom have for years been devoting 
themselves to the country’s cause according to the best 
of their ability. 



SPEECH AT BOMBAY 


At the Bombay meeting against the Bowlatt Bills on 
14ih March, Mr. Gandhi's speech which was in Gnjarati, wa» 
read out by his Secretary. The speech ran as follows : — 

You will be glad to know that Sanyaai Shrad- 
dhanandji is gracing the audience to-day by his presence. 
He is better known to us as Mahatma Munshiramji, the 
Governor of Gnrukul. His joining our army is a source of 
strength to us. Many of you have perhaps been keenly 
following the proceedings of the Viceregal Council. 
Bill No. 2 is being steamrolled by means of the ofScial 
majority of the Government and in the teeth of the 
unanimous opposition from the non-ofScial membera. 

I deem it to be an insult to the latter and through them 
to the whole of India. Satyayraha has become necessary 
as much to ensure respect for duly expressed public 
opinion as to have the mischievous Bills withdrawn. 
Grave responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the 
Satyagrahis though, as 1 have so often said, there is no 
such thing as defeat in Satyayraha : it does not mean that 
victory can be achieved without Satyagrahis to fight for it,, 
s.e., to suffer for it. The use of this matchless force ia 
comparatively a novelty. It is not the same thing as 
passive resistance which has been conceived to be a 
weapon that can be wielded most effectively only by the 
strongest minded, and you may depend upon it that six 
hundred men and women who in this Presidency have 
signed the pledge are more than enough for our purpose 
if they have strong wills and invincible faith in their 
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miBsion, and that is in the power of trnth to conqner 
untruth which Satyagrahis beliere the Bills represent. 
I use the word ‘ untruth ’ in its widest sense. We may 
expect often to be told — as 'we have been told already by 
Sir William Vincent — that the . Government will not yield 
to any threat of passive resistance. SatyagraJia is not a 
threat, it is a fact ; and even such a mighty Government 
as the Government of India will have to yield if we are 
true to our pledge. For the pledge is not a small thing. 
It means a change of heart. It is an attempt to introduce 
the religious spirit into politics. We may no longer 
believe in the doctrine of ‘ tit for tat’ ; we may not meet 
hatred by hatred, violence by violence, evil by evil ; but 
we have to make a continuous and persistent effort to 
return good for evil. It is of no consequence that I give 
utterance to these sentiments. Every Satyagrahi has to 
live up to them. It is a difficult task but with the help of 
God, nothing is impossible. {Loud cheers.) 



SPEECH AT MADRAS 


At the meeting held at the Madras Beach on the 18th March, 
Mr. Gandhi's speech was read oat by Mr. Desat : — 

You have no doubt attended many meetings, but 
those that you have been attending of late are different 
from the others, in that at the meetings to which 
I have referred some immediate tangible action, some 
immediate definite sacrifice has been demanded of you 
for the purpose of averting a serious calamity that 
has overtakon us in the shape .of what are known as 
the Rowlatt Bills. One of them Bill No. I has 
undergone material alterations and its further considera- 
tion has bean postponed. In spite, however, of the altera- 
tion, it is mischievous enough to demand opposition. The 
Second Bill has probably at this very moment been finally 
passed by that Council, for in reality you can hardly 
call the Bill as having been passed by that august body 
when all its non-official members unanimously and in 
strong language opposed it. The Bills require to be 
resisted, not only because they are in themselves bad 
■but also because Government who are responsible for 
their introduction have seen fit practically to ignore 
public opinion and some of its members have made it a 
■boast that they can so ignore that opinion. So far it is 
common cause between the different schools of thought 
'in the country. 1 have, however, after much prayerful 
consideration and after very careful examination of 
the Government’s standpoint, pledged myself to offer 
■Satyagrdha against the Bills and invited all men and 
'Women who think and feel with me to do likewise. 
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Some of our countrymeo, including those who are- 
among the best of the leaders, have uttered a note- 
of warning and even gone so far as to say that 
this Satyagraha movement is against the best interests 
of the country. I have naturally the- highest regard 
for them and their opinion. I have worked under some 
of them. I was a babe when Sir Dinsliaw Wacha 
and Babu Surendranath Bannerji were among the 
accepted leaders of public opinion in India. Mr. 
Sastriar is a politician who has dedicated bis all to the 
country's cause. His sincerity, bis probity are all his own. 
He will yield to no one in the love of the country. 
There is a sacred and indissoluble tie binding me 
to him. My upbringing draws me to the signatories 
of the two Manifestoes. It is not, therefore, without 
the greatest grief and much searching of heart that 
I have to place myself in opposition to their wishes.. 
But there are times when you have to obey a call 
which is the highest of all, i.e., the voice of conscience 
even though such obedience may cost many a bitter tear,, 
nay even more, separation from friends, from family, 
from the State to which you may belong, from ail that yon. 
have held as dear as life itself. E’er, this obedience is the 
law of our being. I have one further and other defence to 
offer for my conduct. My regard for the signatories to. 
the Manifesto’*' remains undiminished and my faith in 
the efficiency of Satyagraha is so great that I feel 
that if those who have taken the pledge will be true to. 
it, we shall be able to show to them that they will 
find, when we have come to the end of this struggle,, 
that there was no cause for alarm or misgivings. There 
is, I know, resentment felt even by some Satyagnihis. 


* Opposing tbs Satyagraha Movement. 
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over the Manifeatoes. I would warn Satyagrdhis that 
such resentment is against the spirit of Satyagraha. 
I would personally welcome an honest expression of 
difference of opinion from any quarter and more so from 
friends because it puts us on our guard. There is too 
much recrimination, innuendo and insinuation in our public 
life, and if the Satyagraha movement purges it of this 
grave defect, as it ought to, it will be a very desirable 
by-product. I wish further to suggest to Salyagrahis 
that any resentment of the two Manifestoes would be 
but a sign of weakness on our part. Every movement, 
and Satyagraha most of all, must depend upon its own 
inherent strength but not upon tha- weakness or silence 
of its critics. 

Let us therefore see wherein lies the strength of 
Satyagraha. As the name implies, it is in an insistence on 
truth which, dynamically expressed, means love ; and by 
the law of love we are required not to return hatred for 
hatred, violence for violence but to return good for evil. 
As Shrimati Sarojini Devi told you yesterday, the 
strength lies in a definite recognition of the true religions 
spirit and action corresponding to it and when once 
you introduce the religious element in politics, you 
revolutionise the whole of your political outlook. You 
achieve reform then, not by imposing suffering on those 
who resist it but by taking the suffering upon your- 
selves and so in this movement we hope, by the intensity 
of our sufferings, to affect and alter the Government’s 
resolution not to withdraw these objectionable Bills. It 
has however been suggested that the Government will 
leave the handful of Satyagrahis severely alone and not 
make martyrs of them. But there is here, in my humble 
opinion, bad logic and an unwarranted assumption 
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of fact. If Satyagrdhis are left alone, they have 
won a complete victory because they will have 
succeeded in disregarding the Kowlatt Bills and even 
other laws of the country and in having thus shown 
that a civil disobedience of a Government is held perfectly 
harmless. I regard the statement as an unwarranted 
assumption of fact, because it contemplates the 
restriction of the movement only to a handful of men and 
women. My experience of Satyagrdha leads me to believe 
'that it is such a potent force that once set in motion, it 
ever spreads till at last it becomes a dominant factor in 
the community in which it is brought into play, and if it 
so spreads, no Government can neglect it. Either it must 
yield to it or imprison the workers in the movement. But 
I have no desire to argue. As the English proverb says : 
* The proof of the pudding lies in the eating.’ The 
movement, for better or for worse, has been launched. 
We shall be judged not by our words but solely by our 
deeds. It is therefore not enough that we sigu the 
pledge. Our signing it is but an earnest of our determina- 
tion to act up to it, and if all who sign the pledge act 
according to it, I make bold to promise that we shall bring 
about the withdrawal of the two Bills, and neither the 
Government nor our critics will have a word to say 
against us. The cause is great, the remedy is equally 
great; let us prove worthy of them both. 



APPEAL TO LORD CHELMSFORD 


A public meeting of the citizens of Madras was held on March- 
20, 1919, at the Beach opposite the Presidency College, Madras, to 
tppeal to the Vtceroy to withhold hie assent to the Rowlatt Act and' 
:o convey to Mr. Gandhi their profound and respectful thanks for 
the trouble he had taken to visit Madras in order to strengthen the 
Satjfagrdha movement. Mr. Gandhi did not attend owing to 
Ill-health, Mr. Desai read the following message from Mr. Gandhi : — 

Frienfls, — This afternoon I propose to deal with 
some of the objections that have been raised against 
Satyagralia. After saying that it was a matter of regret 
that men like myself “ should have embarked on" 
this movement ”, Sir William Vincent, in winding: 
up the debate on Bill No. 2, said : 

They could only hope that the Sati/agraha would not 
materialise. Mr, Gandhi might exercise great self-restraint in 
action, but there would be other young hot-headed men who- 
might he led into violence which could not but end in disaster. 
Yielding to this threat, however, would be tantamount to complete 
abolition of the authority of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

If Sir WilliaTn’s fear as to violence is realised, it 
would undoubtedly be a disaster. It is for every 
Satyagrahi to guard against that danger. I enter- 
tain no such fear ; because our creed requites us- 
to eschew all violence and to resort to truth and 
self-suffering as the only weapons in our armoury. 
Indeed, the Satyagraha movement is, among other 
things, an invitation to those who believe in the efSciency 
of violence for redress of grievanees to join our ranks 
and honestly to follow our methods. 1 have suggested 
elsewhere that what the Rowlatt Bills are intended to 
do, and what I verily believe they are bound to fail 
in achieving, is exactly what the Satyagraha movement 
is pre-eminently capable of achieving. By ' demons- 
trating to the party of violence the infallible power of 
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Satyagraha, and by giving them ample scope for their 
dnexhanstible energy, we hope to wean that party 
•from the suicidal method of violence. What can be 
'more potent than an absolute statement, accompanied 
'by corresponding action, presented in the clearest terms 
possible that violence is never necessary for the purpose 
•of securing reforms? Sir William says that the move- 
ment has great potentialities of evil. The Hon. Pandit 
Hadan Mohan Malaviya is said to have retorted : “and 
also of good”. T would venture to improve upon 
■the retort by saying, “ only of good It constitutes an 
attempt to revolutionise politics and to restore moral force 
to its original station. Aft»r all, the Government do not 
believe in an entire avoidance of violence, i.e,, physical 
force. The message of the West which the Government 
of India, I presume, represent is succinctly put by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his speech delivered to the Peace Con- 
ference at the time of introducing the League of Nations 
Covenant ; “ Armed force is in the background in this 

•programme, but it is in the background, and if the moral 
force of the world will not suffice, physical force of the 
world shall.” We hope to reverse the process and by 
'OUT action show that physical force is nothing compared 
to the moral force and that moral force never fails. It 
is my firm belief that this is the fundamental difference 
between modern civilisation and the ancient, of which 
Lidia, fallen though it is, I venture to claim, is a living 
•representative. We, her educated children, seem to have 
lest faith in this — the grandest doctrine of life. If we 
■could but restore that faith in the supremacy of Moral 
Force, we shall have made a priceless contribution to the 
British Empire, and we shall without fail obtain the 
reforms we desire and to which we may be entitled 
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It 18 to snch a movement that every man and woman . 
in this great country is invited, bat a movement that is 
intended to produce far-reaching results, and which 
depends for success on the purity and the capacity for 
self-suffering of those who are engaged in it, can only be 
joined after a searching and prayerful self-examination. I 
may not too often give the warning I have given at 
Satyagrdha meetings, that every one should think a thousand 
times before coming to it but having come to it he must' 
remain in it, cost what it may. A friend came to me 
yesterday and told me that he did not know that it meant' 
all that was explained at a gathering of a few Satyagrdhi 
friends and wanted to withdraw. I told him that he 
-could certainly do so if he had signed without under- 
standing the full consequences of the pledge. And I 
would ask every one who did not understand the pledge 
as it has been explained at various meetings to copy this 
-example. It is not numbers so much as quality that we 
want. Let me therefore note down the qualities required 
of a Satyagrahi. He must follow truth at any cost and in 
all circumstances. He must make a continuous effort to 
love his opponents. He must be prepared to go through 
every form of suffering, whether imposed upon him by the 
Government which he is civilly resisting for the time being, 
or only those who may differ from him. This movement is 
thus a process of purification and penance. Believe me 
that, if we go through it in the right spirit, all the fears 
expressed by the Government and some of our friends will 
be proved to be groundless, and we will not only see the 
Bowlatt Bills withdrawn but the country will recognise in 
•Satyagraha a powerful and religious weapon for securing 
reforms and redress of legitimate grievances. 



THE SATYAGBAHA DAY 


Mr. OandM published the following, under date 23rd March,, 
during Ms stay in Madras : — 

I venture to suggest that the Second Sunday, 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill 
No. 2 of 1919 li.e., 6th April), may be observed as a 
day of humiliation and prayer. As there must be an 
effective public demonstration in keeping with the 
character of the observance, I beg to advise as follows : 

(t) A twenty-four hours’ fast counting from the last 
meal on the preceding night should be observed by all 
adults unless prevented from so doing by consideration of 
religion or health. The fast is not to be regarded in any 
shape or form in the nature of a huDger-strike or as 
designed to put any pressure upon the Government. It is 
to be regarded for all Satyayrahis as the necessary 
discipline to fit them for civil disobedience contemplated in 
their pledge and for all others as some slight token of the 
intensity of their wounded feelings. 

{it) All work except such as may be necessary m 
the public interest should be suspended for the day. 
Markets and other business places should be closed. 
Employees who are required to work even on Sundays 
may only suspend work after obtaining previous leave. 

I do not hesitate to recommend these two suggestions 

for adoption by public servants 

(m) Public meetings should be held on that day 
in all parts of India, not excluding villages at which 
resoultions praying for the withdrawal of the two measures 
should be passed. 



SATTAGRAHA DAT IN MADRAS 


Under the auspices of Madras Satyagraha Sabha, a public 
meeting was held at tbe Trlpllcane Beach, on 30th March, to explain 
the message of Mr. Gandhi for the observance of Satyagniha ixj. 
Gandhljl’s written speech was read out at the meeting. ]ji the 
coarse of the speech, Mr. Gandhi observed : — 

I have visited Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Tuti- 
corin and Negapatam and taking the lowest estimate^ 
the people addressed must have been not less than thirty 
thousand. Those who have a right to give us wamingSr 
to express misgivings and who have just as great a love 
of the Motherland as we claim to have, have feared the 
danger that, however well meaning we may be, and 
however anxious we may be to avoid violence, the 
people who may join the movement under an enthusiastic 
impulse, may not be able to exercise sufficient self- 
control and break out into violence resulting in needlesa 
loss of life and, what is more, injury to the National 
cause. After embarking upon the movement, I began 
addressing meetings at Delhi. I passed then through 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Bombay and thence to Madras. 
My experience of all these meetings shows that the 
advent of Satyagraha has already altered the spirit of those 

who attend tbe Satyagraha meetings 

A Satyagrahi is nothing if not instinctively law- 
abiding, aud it is his law-abiding nature which exacta 
from him implicit obedience to the highest law that 
is tbe voice of conscience which over-rides all other 
laws. His civil disobedience even of certain laws 
is only seeming disobedience. Every law gives the 
subject an option either to obey the primary sanc&on or 
30 
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the secondary, and I venture to suggest that the Satyagraht 
by inviting the secondary sanction obeys the law. He 
does not act like the ordinary offender who not only 
commits a breach of the laws of the land whether 
^ood or bad but wishes to avoid the consequences of that 
breach. It will seem therefore that every thing that 
prudence may dictate has been done to avoid any 
untoward results. Some friends have said : “ We under- 
stand your breach of the Sowlatt legislation but as a 
Satyagrahi there is nothing for you in it to break. How 
can you however break the other laws which you hare 
hitherto obeyed and which may also be good !” So far 
as good laws are concerned, that is, laws which lay down 
moral principles, the Satyagrahi may not break them and 
their breach is not contemplated under the pledge. But 
the other laws are neither good nor bad, moral or 
immoral. They may be useful or may even be harmful. 
Those laws one obeys for the supposed good govern- 
ment of the country. Such laws are laws made for 
the purpose of revenue, or political laws creating 
statutory offences. Those laws enable the Government 
to continue its power. When, therefore, a Government 
■goes wrong to the extent of hurting the National fibre 
itself, as does the Kowlatt Legislation, it becomes the 
right of the subject, indeed it is his duty, to withdraw his 
obedience to such laws to the extent it may be required 
in order to bend the Government to the National will. 

I have been told that I am diverting the attention 
of the country from the one and only thing that matters, 
namely, the forthcoming reforms. In my opinion the 
Bowlatt Legislation, in spite of the amendments which, 
as the Select Committee very properly says, does not 
affect' its principles, blocks the way to progress and 
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therefore to attainment of snbstantial reforms. To my 
mind the first thing needful is to claim a frank and full 
recognition of the principle that public opinion properly 
expressed shall be respected by the Government. I am 
no believer in the doctrine that the same potver can at 
the same time trust and distrust, grant liberty and 
repress it. I have a right to interpret the coming reforms 
by the light that the Rowlatt Legislation throws upon 
them, and I make bold to promise that if we do not gather 
sufficient force to remove from our path this great obstacle 
in the shape of the Rowlatt legislation, we shall find the 
reforms to be a whitened sepulchre. Yet another objection 
to answer. Some friends have argued : “ Your Satyagrdha 
movement only accentuates the fear we have of the onrush 
of Bolshevism.” The fact however is that, if anything 
can possibly prevent this calamity descending upon our 
country, it is Satyagraha. Bolshevism is the necessary 
result of modern materialistic civilisation. Its insensate 
worship of matter has given rise to a school which has been 
brought up to look upon materialistic advancement as the 
goal and which has lost all touch with the final things of 
life. Self-indulgence is the Bolshevic creed, self-res- 
traint is the Satyagraha creed. If I can but induce the- 
Nation to accept Satyagraha if only as a predominant 
factor in life, whether social or political, we need have no 
fear of the Bolshevic propaganda. In asking the Nation to 
accept Satyagraha, I am asking for the introduction in 
reality of nothing new. I have coined a new word for an 
ancient law that has hitherto mainly governed our lives, 
and I do prophesy that if we disobey the law of the final 
supremacy of the spirit over matter, of liberty and love 
over brute force, in a few years’ time we shall have 
Bolshevism rampant in this land which was once so holy. 



THE DELHI INCIDENT 


Mr. 6andhl sent the following' letter to the Press from 
Bombay, under date 4th April, 1919 : — 

It is alleged against the Delhi people assembled at 
the Delhi Bailway Station : (1) that some of them were 
trying to coerce sweetmeat sellers into closing their stalls ; 
(2) that some were forcibly preventing people from plying 
tram-cars and other vehicles ; (3) that some of them threw 
brickbats ; (4) that the whole crowd that marched to the 
Station demanded the release of men who were said to be 
coercers and who were for that reason arrested at the 
instance of the Railway authorities ; (5) that the 
crowd declined to disperse when the Magistrate 
gave orders to disperse. I have read Sanyas! 
Swami Shraddbanandji’s account of the tragedy. I am 
bound to accept it as true unless it is authoritatively 
proved to be otherwise and his account seems to me to- 
deny the allegations 1, 2 and 3. But assuming the 
truth of all allegations, it does appear to me that the* 
local authorities in Delhi have made use of a Nasmyth 
hammer to crush a fly. On their action, however, in 
firing on the crowd, I shall seek another opportunity of 
saying more. My purpose in writing this letter is merely 
to issue a note of warning to all Satyagrahis. I would 
therefore like to observe that the conduct described 
in the allegations 1 to 4, if true, would be inconsistent 
with the Satyagraha pledge. The conduct described in 
allegations can be consistent with the pledge, but if the 
allegation is true, the conduct was premature because 
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the Committee contemplated in the pledge haa not 
-decided upon the disobedience of orders that may be 
issued by the Magistrates under the Biot Act. I am 
anxious to make it as clear as I can that in this movement 
no pressure can be put upon people who do not 
wish to accept our suggestions and advice, the movement 
being essentially one to secure the greatest freedom for 
all Satyayrdhis cannot forcibly demand release of 
those who might be arrested whether justly or unjustly. 
The essence of the pledge is to invite imprisonment and 
until the Committee decides upon the breach of the 
Biot Act, it is the duty of Satyagrdhis to obey without 
making the slightest ado Magisterial orders to disperse, 
etc., and thus to demonstrate their law-abiding nature. ■! 
hope that the next Sunday at Satyagrdha meetings, all 
speeches will be free from passion, anger or resentment. 
The movement depends for its success entirely upon 
perfect self-possession, self-restraint, absolute adherence 
to truth and unlimited capaci^ for self-suffering. Before 
closing this letter, I would add that in opposing the 
Bowlatt Legislation, Satyagrahis are resisting the spirit 
of terrorism which lies behind it and of which it is a 
most glaring symptom. The Delhi tragedy imposes an 
added responsibility upon Satyagmhis of steeling their 
hearts and going on with their straggle until the Bowlatt 
Legislation is withdrawn. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PROHIBITED LITERATURE 


The Sati/agi'aha Committee advised that, lor the time being, 
laws regarding prohibited literature and registration of newspapers 
may be civilly disobeyed. Accordingly Mr. Gandhi, President, and 
Secretaries of the Saigagfaha Sabha, Bombay, Issued on April 7 
the following notice to organise, regulate and control the sale 
of these publications : — 

Satayagrahis should receive copies of prohibited litera- 
ture for distribution. A limited number of copies can be 
had from the Secretaries of the Satyagraha Sabha. 
Satyagrahis should as far as possible write their names 
and addresses as sellers so that they may be traced easily 
when wanted by the Government for prosecution. Natur- 
ally there can be no question of secret sale of this litera- 
ture. At the same time there should be no forwardness 
either in distributing it. It is open to Satyagrahis to form 
small groups of men and women to whom they may read 
this class of literature. The object in selecting prohibited 
literature is not merely to commit a civil breach of the law 
regarding it, but it is also to supply people with clean 
literature of a high moral value. It is expected that the 
Government will confiscate such. Satyagrahis have to be 
as independent of finance as possible. When therefore 
copies are confiscated, Satyagrahis are requested to make 
copies of prohibited literature themselveB or by securing the 
assistance of willing friends and to make use of it until it is 
confiscated by giving readings to the people from it. It 
is stated that such readings would amount to dissemination 
of prohibited literature. When whole copies are exhausted 
by dissemination or confiscation, Satyagrahis may continue 
civil disobedience by writing out and distributing extracts 
from accessible books 



MESSAGE AFTER ARREST 


Mr. Gandhi was arrested at Kost on his way to Delhi on the 
morning ot the 10th April and served with an order not to enter the 
Punjab and the district ot Delhi and to restrict himself to the 
Bombay Presidency. The officer serving the order treated him most 
politely, assuring him it would be his most painfol duty to arrest 
him if he elected to disobey, but that there would be no 111-wlil 
between them. Mr. Gandhi smilingly said that he must elect to 
disobey as it was his duty and that the officer ought also to do 
what was his duty. Mr. Gandhi then dictated the following message 
to Mr. Desai, his Secretary, laying special emphasis on his oral 
message that none shall resent his arrest or do anything tainted 
with untruth or violence which is sure to draw the sacred cause. 
The message read as follows : — 

To my countrymen, — ^It is a matter of the highest 
satisfaction to me, as I hope to you, that I have received 
an order from the Punjab Government not to enter that 
Province, and another from the Delhi Government not 
to eater Delhi, while an order of the Government of 
India has been served on me immediately after, which 
restricts me to Bombay. I had no hesitation in saying 
to the officer who served the order on me, that I was 
bound in virtue of the pledge .to disregard it which 
I have done and I shall presently find myself a free 
man, my body being taken by them in their custody. 
It was galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt 
Legislation disfigured the Statute-Book. My arrest 

makes me free. It now remains for you to do your duty 
which is clearly stated in the Satyagraha pledge. 
Follow it and you will find it will be your 
Kamctdhenu, I hope there will be no resentment about 
my arrest. I have received what 1 was seeking, either 
withdrawal of the Rowlatt Legislation or imprisonment. 
.A departure from truth by a hair's breadth, or violence 
.committed against anybody, whether Englishman or 
Indian, will surely damn the great cause the S^tyagrdhis 
are handling. I hope the Hindu-Muslim unity, which 


I 
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seemfi now to liave taken firm hold of the people, 
will become a reality and I feel convinced that it 
will only be a reality if the suggestions I have ventured 
to make in my communication to the Press are carried 
ont. The responsibility of the Hindus in the matter 
is greater than that of Muhammadans, they being in a 
minority and I hope they will discharge their responsibility 
in the manner worthy sf their country. I have also made 
certain suggestions regarding the proposal of the Swadeshi 
vow. Now I commend them to your serious attention and 
you will find that, as your ideas of Satyagraha become 
matured, the Hindu-Mnslim unity is but part of Satyagraha. 
Finally it is my firm belief that we shall obtain 
salvation only through suffering and not by reforms 
dropping on us from England, no matter how unstintingly 
they might be granted. The English are a great Nation, 
■but the weaker also go to the wall if they come in contact 
with them. When they are themselves courageous they 
'have borne untold sufferings and they only respond to 
courage and sufferings, and partnership with them is 
only possible after we have developed an indomitable 
courage and a faculty for unlimited suffering. There 
is a fundamental difference bettveen their civilisation 
and ours. They believe in the doctrine of violence 
or brute force as the final arbiter. My reading of our 
civilisation is, that we are expected to believe in Soul 
Force or Moral Force as the final arbiter and this is 
Satyagraha. We are groaning under sufferings which 
wo would avoid if we could, because we have swerved from 
the path laid down for us by our ancient civilisation 



THE “ 8ATYAGBAHI 


The unregistered newspaper, the “Satyagrahi” which Mr. Qandhi 
as Editor brought out in Bombay on the 7th April in defiance of the 
Press Act, was only a small sheet of paper sold for one pice. It 
"Stated among other things : “The editor is liable at any moment 
to be arrested and it la Impossible to ensure the continuity of 
publication until India is in a happy position of supplying editors 
enough to take the place of those who are arrested. It ie not our 
intention to break for all time the laws governing the publication 
of newspapers. This paper will therefore exist so long only as the 
Rowlatt Legislation is not withdrawn.’' It also contained the 
following instruction to Satyagmhis : — 

We are now in a position to expect to be arrested at 
any moment. It is therefore necessary to bear in mind 
that if any one is arrested he should, without causing 
any difficulty, allow himself to be arrested and, if sum- 
moned to appear before a Court, he should do so. No 
defence should be offered and no pleaders engaged in the 
matter. If a fine is imposed with the alternative of 
imprisonment, the imprisonment should be accepted. If 
only fine is imposed, it ought not to be paid ; but his pro- 
perty, if he has any, should be allowed to be sold. There 
should be no demonstration of grief or otherwise made 
by the remaining Satyagi'ahis by reason of the arrest and 
imprisonment of their comrade. It cannot be too often 
-repeated that we court imprisonment and we may not 
complain of it when we actually receive it. When once 
imprisoned, it is our duty to conform to all prison regula- 
tions as prison reform is no- part of our campaign at 
'the present moment. A Satyagi’dhi may not resort to 
surreptitious practices. All that the Satyagrahis do, can 
•only and must be done openly. 



SATYAGRAHA AND DVRAGBAHA 


Mr, Gandhi arrived In Bombay on the afternoon of the 11th 
April having been prevented from entering the Provinces oP 
Punjab and Delhi. An order was soon after served on him 
requiring him to confine his activities within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency. Having heard of the riots and the consequent' 
bloodshed in different places, he caused the following message to 
be read at all the meetings that evening : — 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so- 
much excitement and disturbance that followed my 
detention. It is not Satyagrdha. It is worse than 
Duragraha. Those who join Satyagraha demonstra- 
tions were bound one and all to refrain at all hazard 
from violence, not to throw stones or in any way whatever 
to injure anybody. 

But in Bombay we have been throwing stones. We 
have obstructed tram-cars by putting obstacles in the way. 
This is not Satyagraha. We have demanded the release- 
of about 50 men who had been arrested for deeds of 
violence. Our duty is chiefly to get ourselves arrested. It 
is breach of religious duty to endeavour to secure the 
release of those who have committed deeds of violence. 
We are not therefore justified on any grounds whatever in' 
demanding the release of those who have been arrested. I 
have been asked whether a Satyagrahi is responsible for- 
the results that follow from that movement. I have replied 
that they are. I therefore suggest that if we cannot 
conduct this movement without the slightest violence from- 
our side, the movement might have to be abandoned,, 
or it may be necessaiy to give it a different and still more- 
restricted shape. It may be necessary to go even further.. 
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The time may come for me to offer Satyagraha against 
ourselves. I ivould not deem it a disgrace that we die. 1 
shall be pained to hear of the death of a Satyagrahi, but 
I shall consider it to be the proper sacrifice given for the 
sake of struggle. But if those who are not Satyagrahis- 
who shall not have joined the movement, who are even 
against, the movement, received any injury at all, every 
Satyagrahi will be responsible for that sinful injury. My 
responsibility will be a million times heavier. 1 have 
embarked upon the struggle with a due sense of 
responsibility. 

I have just beard that some English geutlemen 
have been injured. Some may even have died from such 
injuries. If so, it would be a great blot on Satyagraha. 
For me, Englishmen too are our brethren. We cam 
have notliiog against them, and for me, since such as I have 
described are simply unbearable but I know bow to offer 
Satyagraha against ourselves. As against ourselves, what 
kind of Satyagraha can 1 offer ? I do not see what penance 
I can offer excepting that it is for me to tast and, if need 
be, by so doing to give up this body and thus prove the 
truth of Satyagraha. I appeal to you to peacefully 
disperse and to refrain from acts that may in any way 
bring disgrace upon the people of Bombay. 



SPEECH AT AHMBDABAD 


The following Is the full text of the speech Mr. Gsndhi 
delirered at a meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad, held at bis 
Ashram, Sabarmati, on Monda 7 the 14th April, 1919: — 

Brothers, — The events that have happened in 
course of the last few days have been most disgraceful 
to Ahmedabad, and as all these things have happened 
in my name, I am ashamed of them, and those who 
have been responsible for them have thereby not 
honoured me but disgraced me. A rapier run through 
my body could hardly have pained me more. I have 
said times without number that Satyagraha admits of no 
violence, no pillage, no incendiarism ; and still in the 
name of SatyagraJia we burnt down buildings, forcibly 
captured weapons, extorted money, stopped trains, cut 
off telegraph wires, killed innocent people and plundered 
shops and private houses. If deeds such as these could 
save me from the prison-house or the scaffold, 1 should 
not like to be so saved. I do wish to say in all earnest- 
ness that violence has not secured my discharge. A 
>mo8t brutal rumour was set afloat that Anasuya Bai 
was arrested. The crowds were infuriated all the more 
and disturbance increased. You have thereby disgraced 
Anasuya Bai and, under the cloak of her arrest, heinous 
deeds have been done. 

These deeds have not benefited the people in any 
way. They have done nothing but barm. The buildings 
‘burnt down were public property and they will naturally be 
■rebuilt at our expense. The loss due to the shops reroain- 
'ing closed is also our loss. The terrorism prevailing in the 
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city dne to Martial Law is also the result of this violence. 
It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost 
as a result of the operation of Martial Law. If this is 
a fact, then for that too, the deeds described above ace 
responsible. It will thus be seen that the events that 
have happened, have done nothing but harm to us. 
Moreover, they have most seriously damaged the Satyagrdha 
movement. Had an entirely peaceful agitation followed 
my arrest, the Kowlatt Act would have been out 
or on the point of being out of the Statute-Book 
to-day. It should not be a matter for surprise if the 
withdrawal of the Act is now delayed. When I was 
released on Friday, my plan was to start for Delhi again 
on Saturday to seek re-arrest and that would have been 
an accession of strength to the movement. Now, instead 
of going to Delhi, it remains to me to offer Satyagraha 
against our own people, and as it is my determination to 
offer Satyagraha even unto death for securing the with- 
drawal of the Rowlatt legislation, I think the occasion 
has arrived when I should offer Satyagraha against 
ourselves for the violence that has occurred. And I shall 
do so at the sacrifice of my body so long, as we do not 
keep perfect peace and cease from violence to person 
and property. How can I seek imprisonment unless I 
have absolute confidence that we shall no longer be guilty 
of such errors 1 . . . . 

It is alleged that I have without proper consideration 
persuaded thousands to join the movement. That allega- 
tion is, I admit, true to a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only. It is open to anybody to say that : but for the 
Satyagraha campaign there would not have been this 
violence. For this I have already done a penance, to my 
mind an unendurable one, namely, that I have had to 
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postpone my visit to Delhi to seek re-arrest and I have also 
been obliged to suggest a temporary restriction of Satya- 
gralia to a limited field. This has been more painful to me 
than a wound, but this penance is not enough and I have 
therefore decided to fast for three days, i.e., 72 hours. I 
'hope my fast will pain no one. I believe a seventy-tivb 
hours’ fast is easier for me than a twenty-four hours’ fast for 
you. And I have imposed on me a discipline which I can 
bear. If you really feel pity for the suffering that will 
be caused to me, I request that that pity should always 
restrain you from ever again being party to the criminal 
acts of which I have complained 

It seems that the deeds I have complained of have 
'been done in an organised manner. There seems to be 
a definite design about them, and I am sure that there 
must be some educated and clever man or men behind 
them. They may be educated but their education has 
not enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be 
so misguided, and I would ask them seriously to re- 
consider their views. To them and you, I commend my 
book Hind Swarajya which, as I understand, may be 
printed and published without infringing the law thereby. 

Among the mill-hands, the spinners have been on 
strike for some days. I advise them to resume work 
immediately and to ask for increase if they want any, only 
after resuming work and in a reasonable manner. To 
resort to the use of force to get any increase is suicidal. 
I would specially advise all mill-hands to altogether eschew 
violence. It is their interest to do so, and I remind them 
of the promises made to Anasnya Bai and me, that they 
would ever refrain from violence. I hope that all will 
mow resum.e work. 



TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OP THE MOVEMENT 


The iollowing speech advising temporaiy suspension of fhe 
■'Satffagraha movement was made by Mr. Qandhl at Bombay, 
on the 18th April 1919 : — 

It is not without sorrow I feel compelled to advise 
the temporary suspension of civil disobedience. I give 
'this advice not because I have less faith now in its 
efficacy but because I have, if possible, greater faith 
than before. It is my perception of the law of Satyagrdha 
which impels me to suggest the suspension. I am 
sorry, when I embarked upon a mass movement, I 
underrated the forces of evil and I must now pause and 
consider how best to meet the situation. But whilst 
doing so, I wish to say that from a careful examination 
of the tragedy at Ahmedabad and Viramgaum, I am 
convinced that Satyagraha had nothing to do with the 
violence of the mob and that many swarmed round the 
banner of mischief raised by the mob, largely because of 
their affection for Anasuya Bai and myself. Had the 
Government in an unwise manner not prevented me from 
entering Delhi and so compelled me to disobey their 
orders, I feel certain that Ahmedabad and Viramgaum 
would have remained free from the horrors of the last 
week. In other words, Satyagrdha has neither been the 
cause nor the occasion of the upheaval. If anything, 
the presence of Satyagraha has acted as a check ever 
so slight upon the previously existing lawless elements. 

As regards events in the Punjab, it is admitted that 
'they are unconnected with the Satyagraha movement. 
In the course of the Satyagraha struggle in South 
Africa, several thousands of indentured Indians had 
struck work. This was Satyagraha strike and 
therefore entirely peaceful and voluntary. Whilst the 
■strike was going on, a strike of European miners, 
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railway employees, etc., was declared. Orertares- 
were made to me to make common cause with the- 
European strikers. As a Satyagrdhi I did not reqnire- 
a moment’s consideration to decline to do so. I went 
farther, and for fear of our strike being classed with the- 
strike of the Europeans in which methods of violence and 
use of arms found a prominent place, ours was suspended 
and Satyagraha from that moment came to be recognised 
by the Europeans of South Africa as an honourable 
and honest movement ; in the words of General Smuts, 
a constitutional movement. T can do no less at the 
present critical moment. I would he untrue to Satya- 
graha if I allowed it by any action of mine to bo used 
as an occasion for feeding violence, for embittering 
relations between the English and the Indians. Our 
Satyagraha must therefore now consist in ceaselessly 
helping the authorities in all the ways available to us 
as Satyagrahis to restore order and to curb lawlessness. 

We must fearlessly spread the doctrine of Safyja 
and Ahimsa and then and not till then shall wo 
be able to undertake mass Satyagraha. My attitude 
towards the Eowlatt legislation remains unchanged. 
Indeed I do feel that the Eowlatt legislation is ono' 
of the many causes of the present unrest. But in a 
surcharged atmosphere I must refrain from examining 
these causes. The main and only purpose of this 
letter is to advise all Satyagrahis to temporarily 
suspend civil disobedience, to give Government effect- 
tive co-operation in restoring order, and by preaching 
and practice to gain adherence to the fundamental, 
principles mentioned above. 



NON-CO-OPERATION 


THE PUNJAB AND KHILAFAT WRONGS 


In a public letter dated the 2lBt Julj, 1919, Mr. Gandht 
announced that in response to the warnings conreyed to him by 
the Government oi India and H. E. the Governor of Bombay that 
the resumption of civil disobedience was likely to be attended with 
serious consequences to public security and In response to the 
urgent pressure brought on him by Moderate leaders all over the 
country and some extremist colleagues, he decided not to resume 
civil resistance fearing a recrudescence of mob violence. But 
though further resistance was suspended, the course of events 
inevitably fed the rancour of the people. The disturbances 
which began in March at Delhi bad spread to Dahore and 

Amritsar by the 10th April, where Martial Law was 

proclaimed on the Idth. Three other districts subsequently 
came under the military regime. The tragedy of Jalllan- 
wallah Bagh where an unarmed and defenceless crowd were 

fired on by General Dyer rankled in the minds of the 

people as an unwarrantable barbarity. Slowly again the news of 
flie cruelties and indignities of the Martial law regime with its 
crawling orders and thundering sentences for trivial offences eked 
out and ied the flames oi popular indignation. Meanwhile another 
specific grievance was added to the already long list. Nearly a 
year had elapsed since the declaration of Armistice in 
November 1918 and the treaty with Turkey was yet in the making. 
British opinion was supposed to be Inimical to Turkey and the 
anxiety of Indian Muslims increased with the delay in the settle- 
ment. It was widely feared that the Allies wanted to deal a 
heavy blow on the suzerainty of the Sultan over Muslim peoples. 
The dismemberment of the Empire of the Khalifa is a thing 
unthinkable to the Muslim world. An Indian Kbilafat movement 
was set on foot in which, somewhat to the embarrassment of 
many, Mr. Gandhi, who was already leading India in the Bowlatt 
and Punjab agitations, plunged with all the ardour of conviction. 
Thus the Punjab wrongs and the Khilafat question were the 
mainstay of a great agitation under the lead of Mr. Gandhi, 
assisted by the Congress, the Muslim League, the Khilafat 
Conferenee and their many subsldlaiy organisations all over tite 
31 
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country. But the peculiarity of Mr. Gandhi's lead was in bis 
methods which were altogether novel in tlie history of agitations 
here or elsewhere. We shall have many occasions to refer to the 
non-co-operation movement and his innumerable speeches thereon, 
hut we begin with the cardinai features in Mr. Gandiii’s programme, 
which are fasting, prayer and hartals. Writing on October 4, 1919, 
In his Young India, Mr. Gandhi observed : 

In spite of the herculean efforts made by the Punjab 
Government to crush the spirit of the people, prayer and 
fasting and hartal are institutions as old as the hills and 
cannot be stopped. Two illuminating abstracts from the 
bulky volumes published by the Government and containing 
a record of sentences inflicted by Martial Law Commissions 
and Summary Courts show, although dimly, what has happen- 
ed during the past few months to the people of the Punjab. 
The leading cases examined by me have shaken my faith 
in the justice of these sentences. The sentence of stripes 
is beyond recall as are the 18 death sentences. Who 
will answer for them if they are proved to have been 
unjustly pronounced ? 

But sentences or no sentences, the spirit of the people 
is unbreakable. The Moslem Conference of Lucknow has 
proclaimed Friday the 17th instant as a day of fasting 
and prayer. The preliminaries will be presently arranged. 
The day is to be called the Khilafat day. Mr. Andrews’ 
letter shows clearly what the Khilafat question is and how 
just is the case of the Muhammadans. He agrees with the 
suggestion I have ventured to make, viz., that if justice 
cannot be obtained for Turkey, Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford must resign. But better than resignation, better 
than protests are the prayers of the just. I therefore 
welcome the Luokuow resolution. Prayer expresses the soul’s 
longing and fasting sets the soul free for efficacious prayer. 
In my opinion, a national fast and national prayer should 
be accompanied by suspension of business. I therefore 
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without hesitation adrise suspension of business provided it 
is carried out with calmness and dignity and provided it is 
entirely voluntary 

It goes without saying that it is the bounden duty of 
the Hindus and other religious denominations to associate 
themselves with their Muhammadan brethren. It is the 
surest and simplest method of bringing about the Hindn- 
Muhammadan unity. It is the privilege of friendship to 
extend the hand of fellowship, and adversity is the crucible 
in which friendship is tested. Let millions of Hindus show 
to the Muhantmadans that they are one with them 
in sorrow. 

I would respectfully urge the Government to T na1r^> 
common cause with the people and encourage and regulate 
this peaceful exhibition of their feelings. Let the people 
not think that Government will put any obstacles directly 
or indirectly in their way. 

I would urge the modem generation not to regard 
fasting and prayer with scepticism or distrust. The greatest 
teachers of the world have derived extraordinary powers for 
the good of humanity and attained clarity of vision through 
tasting and prayer. Much of this discipline runs to waste, 
because instead of being a matter of the heart, it is often 
resorted to for stage effect. I would therefore warn the 
bodies of this movement against any such suicidal manoeuvr- 
ing. Lot them have a living faith in what they urge or 
let them drop it. We are now beginning to attract millions 
of our countrymen. We shall deserve their curses if wo 
consciously lead them astray. Whether Hindus or 
Muhammadans, we have all got the religions spirit in us. 
Let it not be undermined by our playing at religion. 



AMRITSAR APPEALS 


Before the end of the year, Indian opinion was greatly exas- 
perated by the evidence of General Dyer and other Martial Law 
administrators before the Hunter Committee which began the enquiry 
about the end oi October. The evidence of the military officers shock- 
ed the sentiments of the public which were horrified by the revelations' 
of cruelty and beartlesaness. 'When the Congress met at Amritsar, 
the scene of the tragedy, feeling ran high and the President, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, drew up a lengthy indictment against the Govern- 
ment. Just before the day of the session the political prisoners 
were released as the effect of a Royal Proclamation and Mr. Gandhi 
exercised a sobering influence over the Congress and even moved a 
resolution condemning mob excesses though under provocation. 
But soon alter the Congress, when he found that the fate oi the 
other prisoners was decreed by the Privy Council's dismissal of their 
appeals without further trial, he wrote to the Press earnestly urging 
juBtice ior the victims of Martial Law : 

So these appeals have been dismissed. The Privy 
Council has confirmed lawless procedure. I must confess 
that the judgment does not come upon me quite a.s a 
surprise though the remarks of the judges, as Sir Simon was 
developing his arguments on behalf of the appellants, led 
one to expect a favourable verdict. My opinion based upon 
a study of political cases is, that the judgments even of the 
highest tribunals are not unaffected by subtle political 
considerations. The most elaborate precautions taken to 
procure a purely judicial iniod must break down at critical 
moments. The Privy Council cannot be free from the 
limitationa of all human institutions which are good enough 
only for normal couditions. The consequences of a decision- 
favourable to the people would have exposed the Indian 
Government to indescribable discredit from which it would 
have been difficult to free itself for a generation. 

Its political significance can be gauged from the fact 
that as soon as the news was received in Lahore, all the- 
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preparatioQB that were made to accord a fitting welcome to 
Lala Lajpat Kai were immediately cancelled and the capital 
of the Pnnjab was reported to be in deep mourning. 
Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches to the Government 
by reason of the judgment, because rightly or wrongly the 
popular opinion will be that there is no justice under the 
British constitution when large political or racial considera- 
tions are involved. 

There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe. The 
human and especially the Indian mind qnickly responds to 
generosity. I hope that, without the necessity of an 
agitation or petitions, the Pnujab Government or the 
Central Government will immediately cancel the death 
sentences and, it at all possible, simultaneously set the 
appellants free. 

This is required by two considerations, each equally 
important. The first is that of restoring public confidence 
which I have already mentioned. The second is fulfilment 
of the Boyal Proclamation to the letter. That great political 
document orders the release of all the political offenders 
who may not by their release prove a danger to society. 
No one can possibly suggest that the twenty-one appellants 
will, if they are set free, in any shape or form constitute a 
danger to society. They never bad committed any crimes 
before. Most of them were regarded as respectable and 
orderly citizens. They were not known to belong to any 
revolutionary society. If they committed any crimes at all, 
they were committed only under the impulse of the moment 
and under what to them was grave provocation. Moreover, 
the public believe that the majority of the convictions by 
the Martial Law Tribunals were unsupported by any good 
evidence. I therefore hope that the Government, which 
have so far been doing well in discharging political 
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ofiEeaders even when they were caught in the act, will not 
heaitate to release these appellants and thus earn the good 
will of the whole of India. It is an act of generosity done 
in the hour of triumph which is the most effective. And in 
the popular opinion this dismissal of the appeal has been 
regarded as a triumph for the Government. 

I would respectfully plead with the Punjab friends not 
to lose heart. We must calmly prepare ourselves for the 
worst. If the convictions are good, if the men convicted 
have been guilty of murders or incitements to murder, why 
should they escape punishment ? If they have not 
committed these crimes as we believe most at least have 
not, why should we escape the usual fate of all who are 
trying to rise a step higher ? Why should we fear the 
sacrifice if we would rise ? No nations have ever risen 
without sacrifice and sacrifice can only be spoken of in 
connection with innocence and not with crime. 



THK KHILAFAT QUESTION 


In tlie first week of March 1920, Mr. Gandhi issued the follow- 
ing manilesto regarding the Khilafat question. In the manifesto 
Mr. Gandhi enunciated the duty oi the Muslims as indeed of all 
India in case the agitation should fail to secure the redress of the 
Khilafat wrong : 

Tlie Khilafat question has now become a question of 
questions. It has become an imperial question of the first 
magnitude. 

The great prelates of England and the Muhammadan 
leaders combined have brought the question to the fore. 
The prelates threw down the challenge. The Muslim 
leaders have taken if up. 

I trust the Hindus will realise that the Khilafat 
question overshadows the Reforms and everything else. 

If the Muslim claim was unjnst apart from the 
Muslim scriptures, one might hesitate to support it merely 
on scriptural authority. But when a just claim is supported 
by scriptures, it becomes irresistible. 

Briefly put, the claim is that the Turks should retain 
European Turkey subject to full guarantees for the protec- 
tion of non-Muslim races under the Turkish Empire and 
that the Sultan should control the Holy places of Islam 
and should have suzerainty over Jazirat-ul-Aras, i.s., Arabia 
as defined by the Moslem savants, subject to self-governing 
rights being given to the Arabs if they so desire. This 
was what was promised by Mr. Lloyd George and this was 
what Lord Hardinge had contemplated. The Muhammadan 
soldiers would not have fought to deprive Turkey of her 
possessions. To deprive the Khalif of this suzerainty is to 
reduce the Khilafat to a nullity. 
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To restore to Turkey subject to necessary guarantees 
wbat was hers before war is a Christian solution. To 
wrest any of her possessions from her for the sake of 
punishing her is a gunpowder solution. The Allies or 
England in the hour of her triumph must be scrupulously 
just. To reduce the Turks to impotence would bo not only 
unjust, it would be a breach of solemn declarations and 
promises. It is to be wished that the Viceroy will take his 
courage in both bis hands and place himself at the head 
of the Khilafat agitation as. Lord Hardioge did at the time 
of the South African Passive Resistaoce struggle and 
thus, like his predecessor, give a clear and emphatic 
direction to an agitation which under impulsive or faulty 
leadership may lead to disastrous consequences. 

But the situation rests more with us Hindus and 
Muhammadans than with the Viceroy and still more 
with the Moslem leaders than with the Hindus or 
the Viceroy. 

There are signs already of impatience on the part ot 
Muslim friends and impatience may any day be reduced to 
madness and the latter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And I wish I could persuade every oue to see that violence 
is suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted by the 
Allies or say England ? I see nothing but liope in 
Mr. Montagu’s brave defeuoe of the Muslim position and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s interpretation of his own declaration. 
True, the latter is halting but he can secure full justice 
under it. But we must suppose the worst and expect and 
strive for the best. How to strive is the question 

The barbarous method is warfare open or secret. 
This must be ruled out if only because it is imprac- 
ticable. If I could but persuade every one that it is always 
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bad, we should gain all lawful ends much quicker. The 
power that an individual or a nation forswearing violence 
generates, is a power that is irresistible. But my argu- 
ment to-day against violence is based upon pure expediency. 

Non-co-operation is therefore the only remedy left open 
to us. It is the clearest remedy as it is the most efifeetive 
when it is absolutely free from all violence. It becomes a 
-duty when co-operation means degradation or humiliation 
or an injury to one’s cherished religious sentiments. 
England cannot expect a meek submission by us to an 
unjust usurpation of rights which to Mussalmans means 
matters of life and death. We may therefore begin at the 
top as also the bottom. Those who are holding offices of 
honour or emoluments ought to give them up. Those who 
belong to the menial services under the Government should 
do likewise. Non-co-operation does not apply' to service 
under private individuals. I cannot approve of the threat 
of ostracism against those who do not adopt the remedy of 
non-co-operation. It is only a voluntary withdrawal which 
is effective. For, voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of 
popular feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldier 
to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, not the first 
step. We should be entitled to take that step when the 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Premier desert us. 
Moreover, every step in withdrawing co-operation has to be 
taken with the greatest deliberation. We must proceed 
slowly so as to ensure the retention of self-control under 
•the fiercest heat 



THE PUNJAB DISORDERS: A PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 


The Report of the CommlsalODers appointed by the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Congreee In November 1919 to enquire into the Punjab 
disorders together with the evidence taken by them was published 
in May 1930. The Report was signed by M. K. Gandhi, C. K. Das, 
Abbas Tyabji and M. K. Jayakar who had examined over 1,700- 
cases and selected about 630 statements for publication. The 
inclusion of Mr. Gandhi’s name among the Commissioners was 
accepted by all as a guarantee for accuracy. The report bears the 
Impress of Mr. Gandhi’s hands and though it was the joint 
production of all the Commissioners, it was at once conceded that 
Mr. Gandhi’s share alike in the examination and sifting of evidence 
and in drawing the conclusions was considerable. In the course 
of the Report, the Commissioners discuss how far Satyagraha was 
responsible for violent excesses in the Punjab. Mr. Gandhi as- 
the pioneer and the supreme exponent of the movement, after 
expounding the methods and the efficacy ol “The Law of Love" 
as the governing law of life, goes on to narrate the Immediate cause 
of all the trouble in the Punjab and the part he took in the 
momentous transactions of the time ; 

When the Ruwlatt Bills were published, I felt that the 7 
were so restrictive of human liberty that they must be 
resisted to the utmost. I observed, too, that the opposition 
to them was universal among Indians. 1 submit that no 
State, however despotic, has the right to enact laws which 
are repugnant to the whole body of the people, much less a 
G-overnment guided by constitutional usage and precedent 
such as the Indian Government. I felt, too, that the 
oncoming agitation needed a definite direction if it was 
neither to collapse nor to run into violent channels. 

I ventured therefore to present Satyagraha to the 
country, emphasising its civil resistance aspect. And as it 
is purely an inward and purifying tonic, I suggested the 
obsetTance of fast, prayer and suspension of all work for one- 
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day, April 6. There was a magnificent response through- 
out the" length and breadth of India even in little villages, 
although there was no organisation and no great previous 
preparation. The idea was given to the public as soon as 
it was conceived. On April 6 there was no violence used 
by the people and no collision with the police worth 
naming. The hartal was purely voluntary and spontaneous. 

THE “ABBEST” 

The observance of April 6 was to be followed by civil 
disobedience. For that purpose the Committee of the 
Satyagraha Sabha had selected certain laws for dis- 
obedience. And we commenced the distribution of 
prohibited literature of a perfectly healthy type, e.g., a 
pamphlet written by me on Home Rule, a translation of 
Buskin’s “ Unto this Last,” and “ Defence and Death of 
Socrates ". 

But there is no doubt that April 6 found India vitalised 
as never before. The people who were fear-stricken 
ceased to fear authority. Moreover hitherto the masses 
had lain inert. The leaders had not really acted upon 
them. They were undisciplined. They had found a 
new force but they did not know what it was and 
how to use it. 

At Delhi, the leaders found it difficult to restrain the 
very large number of people who had remained unmoved 
before. At Amritsar, Mr. Satyapal was anxious that 1 
should go there and show to the people the peaceful nature 
of Satyagraha. Sn-ami Shraddhanandji from Delhi and Dr. 
Satyapal from Amritsar wrote to me asking me to go to 
their respective places for pacifying the people and for 
explaining to them the nature of Satyagraha. X had never- 
been to Amritsar and for that matter to the Punjab before. 
These two messages were seen by the authorities and they 
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knew that I was invited to both the places for peaceful 
purposes. 

I left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on April 8 
and had telegraphed to Sat 3 'apal whom I had never met 
before to meet me at Delhi. But after passing Muttra, I 
was served with an order prohibiting me from entering the 
province of Delhi. 1 felt that I was bound to disregard this 
order and 1 proceeded on my journey. At Palwal, I was 
served with an order prohibiting me from entering the 
Punjab and confining me to the Bombay Presidency. And 
I was arrested by a party of police and taken off the train 
at that station. The Superintendent of Police who arrested 
me acted with every courtesy. I was taken to Muttra 
by the first available train and thence by goods train early 
in the morning to Siwai .Vladhupur where I joined the 
Bombay mail from Peshawar and was taken charge of 
by Superintendent Bowring. I was discharged at Bombay 
on April 10. 

But the people at Ahmedabad and Yiramgaum and in 
Gujarat generally had heard of my arrest. They became 
furious, shops were closed, crowds gathered, and murder, 
arson, pillage, wire-cutting, and attempt at derailment 
followed. 



HOW TO WORK NON-CO-OPERATION 


Mr. Gandhi wrote the following article in Yoxmg India, 
May 5, 1920, explaining the proposed working ol the movement of 
non-co-operation through successive stages : 

Perhaps the best waj' of answering the fears and 
criticism as to non-co-operation is to elaborate more fully 
the scheme of non-co-operation. The critics seem to imagine- 
that the organisers propose to give effect to the whole 
scheme at once. Tlie fact however is that the organisers 
have fixed definite, progressive four stages. The first is the- 
giving up of titles and resignation of honorary posts. If 
there is no response or if the response received is not effec- 
tive, recourse will be had to the second stage. The second 
stage involves much previous arrangement. Certainly not a 
single servant will be called out unless he is either capable 
of supporting himself and his dependants or the Kbilafat 
Committee is able to bear the burden. All the classes of 
servants will not be called out at once and never will any 
pressure be put upon a single servant to withdraw himself 
from the Government service. Nor will a single private 
employee be touched for the simple reason that the move- 
ment is not anti-English. It is not even anti-Government. 
Co-operation is to be withdrawn because the people must 
not be party to a wrong — a broken pledge — a violation of 
a deep religious sentiment. Naturally, the movement will 
receive a check if there is any undue influence brought to 
bear upon any Government servant or if any violence is 
need or countenanced by any member of the Khilafat 
Committee. The second stage mast be entirely successful 
if the response is at all on an adequate scale. For no- 
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Government — much less the Indian Government — can 
subsist if the people cease to serve it. The withdrawal 
therefore of the police and the military — the third stage — 
is a distant goal. The organisers however wanted to be 
fair, open and above suspicion. They did not want to keep 
back from their Government or the public a single step 
they had in contemplation even as a remote contingency. 
The fourth, i.e., suspension of taxes is still more remote. 
The organisers recognise that suspension of general taxation 
is fraught with the greatest danger. It is likely to bring 
sensitive classes in conflict with the police. They are 
therefore not likely to embark upon it unless they can 
do so with the assurance that there will be no violence 
offered by the people. 

I admit, as I have already done, that non-co-operation 
is not unattended with risk, but the risk of supineness in 
the face of a grave issue is infinitely greater than the 
danger of violence ensuing from organizing non-co-operation. 
To do nothing is to invite violence for a certainty. 

It is easy enough to pass resolutions or write articles 
condemning non-co-operation. But it is no easy task to 
restrain the fury of a people incensed by a deep sense of 
wrong. I urge those who talk or work against non-co- 
operation to descend from their chairs and go down to the 
people, learn their feelings and write, if they have the 
heart, against non-co-operation. They will find, as I have 
found, that the only way to avoid violence is to enable 
them to give such expression to their feelings as to compel 
redress. I have found nothing save non-co-operation. It 
is logical and harmless. It is the inherent right of a 
subject to refuse to assist a Government that will not 
disten to him. 
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Non-co-operation as a voluntary movement can only 
■succeed if the feeling is genuine and strong enough to 
make people suffer to the utmost. If the religious sentiment 
of the Mahomed .tns is deeply hurt and if the Hindus 
entertain neighbourly regard towards their Muslim brethren, 
they will both count no coat too great for achieving the ■ 
end. Non-co-operatiiin will not only be an effective remedy 
but will also be an effective test of the sincerity of the 
Muslim claim and the Hindu profession of friendship. 

There is however one formidable argument urged by 
friends against my joining the Khilafat movement. They 
•say that it ill becomes me, a friend of the English and an 
admirer of the British constitution, to join hands with those 
who are to-day filled with nothing but ill-will against the 
English. I am sorry to have to confess that the ordinary 
Mahomedan entertains to-day no affection for Englishmen. 
He considers, not without some cause, that they have not 
played the game. But if I am friendly towards Englishmen, 

I am no less so towards my countrymen, the Mahomedans. 
And as such they have a greater claim upon my attention 
than Englishmen. My personal religion however enables 
mo to serve my countrymen without hurting Englishmen 
or for that matter anybody else. What I am not prepared 
•to do to iny blood brother I would not do to an Englishman. 

I would not injure him to gain a kingdom. But I would 
withdraw co-operation from him if it became necessary as 
I had withdrawn from my own brother (now deceased) when 
it became necessary. I serve the.Empire by refusing to 
partake in its wrong. William Stead offered public prayers 
for British reverses at the time of the Boer War, because 
he considered that the nation to which he belonged 
was engaged in an unrighteous war. The present 
Prime Minister risked his life in opposing that war and 
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did everything he could to obstruct his own Government' 
in its prosecution. And to-day if I have thrown in my 
lot with the Mahomedans a large number of whom bear 
no friendly feelings towards the British, I have done 
so frankly as a friend of the British and with the 
object of gaining justice and of thereby showing the 
capacity of the British constitution to respond to every 
honest determination when it is coupled with suffering. 
I hope by my alliance with the Mahoinedans to 
achieve a threefold end; to obtain justice in the face of 
odds with tire method of Satyagralia and to show its efficacy 
over all other methods, to secure Mahomedan friendship 
for the Hindus and thereby internal peace also, and last but 
not least to transform ill-will into affection for the British 
and their constitution which, in spite of its imperfections, has 
weathered many a storm. I may fail in achieving any of 
the ends. T can but attempt. God alone can grant 

success. It will not be denied that the ends are all 
worthy. I invite Hindus and Englishmen to join me in a 
full-hearted manner in shouldering the burden the Maho- 
medans of India are carrying. Their’s is admittedly a just 
fight. The Viceroy, the Secretary of State, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and Lord Sinha have testified to it. Time has 
arrived to make good the testimony. People with a just 
cause are never satisfied with a mere protest. They have 
been known to die for.it. Are a high-spirited people, the 
Mabomedans, expected to do less ? 



OPEN LETTER TO LORD CHELMSFORD 


The Turkish Peace Treaty was handed to the Ottoman 
Delegation on the 11th May 1920, at Paris, and the terms of that 
treaty were published in India on the 14th with a message from 
H. E. the Viceroy to the Muslim people of India. According to the 
proposals, Turkey was to be dismembered and Constantinople alone 
was saved for the Sultan to whom only a fringe of territory was 
conceded tor the defence of his capital. The actual terms were a 
total violation oi the promises (Lloyd George's pledge) not to 
deprive Turkey “ of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace ”. In reply to the Viceroy’s message of sympathy, 
Mr. Gandhi Invited His Excellency to lead the agitation: 

Your Excellency, — As one who has enjoyed a certain 
measure of Your Excellency’s confidence and as one who 
claims to he a devoted well-wisher of the British Empire, 1 
owe it to Your Excellency, and through Your Excellency 
to His Majesty’s ministers, to explain my connection with 
and my conduct in the Ehilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the War, even while I was 
in London organising the Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, I began to interest myself in the Khilafat question. 
I perceived how deeply moved the Mussalman world in 
London was when Turkey decided to throw in her lot with 
Germany. On ray arrival in January of 1915 I found the 
same anxiousness and earnestness among the Mussalmans 
with whom I came in contact. Their anxiety became 
intense when the information about the secret treaties 
leaked out. Distrust of British intentions filled their 
minds and despair took possession of them. Even at that 
moment I advised my Mussalman friends not to give way 
to despair but to express their fears ‘and their hopes in a 
disciplined manner. It will be admitted that the whole of 
32 
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tlie Mussalman ladia has bohaved ia a singularly restrained 
manner during the past five years and that the leaders 
have been able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
community under complete control. 

MOSLEMS SHOCKED 

The peace terms and Your Brcellency’s defence of 
them have given the Mussalmans of India a shock from 
which it will he difficult for them to recover. The terms 
violate the ministerial pledges and utterly disregard 
Mussalman sentiment. I consider that, as a staunch Hindu 
wishing to live on terms of the closest friendship with my 
Mussalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of 
India if I did not stand hy them in their hour of trial. In 
my humble opinion their cause is just. They claim that 
Turkey muat not be punished if their sentiment is to be 
respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict 
punishment on their own Khalifa or to deprive him of his 
territories. The Mussalman attitude has been consistent 
throughout these five years. 

My duty to the Empire, to which I owe my loyalty, 
requires me to resist the cruel violence that has been 
done to the Mussalman sentiment so far as I am aware. 
Mussalmans aod Hindus have, as a whole, lost faith in 
British justice and honour. The report of the majority of 
the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency’s despatch thereon 
•and Mr. Montagu's reply have only aggravated the distrust. 

THE ONLT COURSE 

In these circumstances, the only course open to one 
'like me is either in despair to sever all connection with 
British rule or, if I still retained faith in the inherent supe- 
riority of the British constitution to all others at present in 
vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong done 
•and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
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«aperiority aad I am not without hope that somehow or 
other justice will yet be rendered if we show the requisite 
capacity for sufiering. Indeed, my conception of that 
constitution is that it helps only those who are ready to help 
themselves. I don’t believe that it protects the weak. It 
gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. 

It is then because I believe in the British constitution 
that I have advised my Mussalman friends to withdraw 
their support from Your Excellency’s Government and the 
Hindus to join them should the peace terms not be revised 
in accordance with the solemn pledges of ministers and 
the Muslim sentiment. Three courses were open to the 
Mahomedaus in order to mark their emphatic disapproval 
of the utter injustice to which His Majesty’s ministers have 
become a party if they have not actually been the prime 
perpetrators of it. They are ; 

1. To resort to violence. 

2. To advise emigration on a wholesale scale. 

3. Not to be a party to the injustice by ceasing to 

co-operate with the Government. 

NON-CO-OPERATION 

Tour Excellency must be aware that there was a time 
when the boldest, though also the most thoughtless, among 
the Mussalmans favoured violence and that Hijrat (emigra- 
tion) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry. I venture to 
claim that I have succeeded by patient reasoning in weaning 
the party of violence from its ways. I confess that 1 did 
not — I did not attempt to — succeed in weaning them from 
violence on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. 
The result for the time being at any rate has, however, been 
to stop violence. The school of Hijrat has received a check 
if it has not stopped its activity entirely. I hold that no 
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repression could have prevented a violent eruption if the 
people had not presented to them a form of direct action 
involving considerable sacrifice and ensuing success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by the public. Non-co- 
operation was the only dignified and constitutional form of 
such direct action. For it is the right recognised from 
times immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler 
who misrules. 

At the same time I admit that non-co-operation 
practised by the mass of people is attended with grave 
risks. But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussalmans 
of India, no step that is unattended with large risks can 
possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some 
risks will be to court much greater risks if not virtual 
destruction of law and order. 

But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. 
The Mussalman representation has requested Your Excel- 
lency to lead the agitation yourself as did your 
distinguished predecessor at the time of the South African 
trouble. But if you cannot see your way to do so, non-co- 
operation becomes a dire necessity. I hope Your 
Excellency will give those who have accepted my advice 
and myself the credit for being actuated by nothing less 
than a stern sense of duty. 

I have the honour to remain. 

Your Excellency’s obdt. servant, 
(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi. 

Laburnum Road, 

Gamdevi, Bombay, 

22nd June, 1920. 



THE HUNTER REPORT 


The SepoTt of the Hunter Committee together with the Govern- 
ment of India’s Despatch was published on the 3rd May, 1920, and 
the Secretary of State’s reply followed on the 26th. As was 
expected, the Indian members of the Committee submitted a 
separate Report, the Hon. Mr. Sbafl (later Sir Mahomed) writing 
a strong dissenting minute to the Government of India's despatch, 
Mr. Montagu in his Despatch condemned the severity of the 
martial law administration and the excesses of General Dyer’s 
action at Jallianwallah Bagh and laid down in unmistakable 
terms the principle which ought to govern the policy of His Majesty's 
Government In similar cases in the future. Mr. Gandhi, 
disappointed at and stung by the injustice of the Government, 
threw out the challenge that “ a scandal of this magnitude cannot 
be tolerated by the nation, if it Is to preserve its self-respect and 
become a free partner in the Empire”. He wrote in Yowng India, 
dated the 9th June, 1920; 

Freemasonry is a secret brotherhood which has, more 
by its secret and iron rules than by its service to humanity, 
obtained a hold upon some of the best minds. Similarly 
there seems to be some secret code of conduct governing 
the ofHcial class in India before which the flower of the 
great British nation fall prostrate and unconsciously 
become instruments of injustice which, as private indivi- 
duals, they would be ashamed of perpetrating. In no other 
way is it possible for one to understand the majority report 
of the Hunter Committee, the despatch of the Government 
of India and the reply thereto of the Secretary of State 
for India. In spite of the energetic protests of a section 
of the Press to the personnel of the Committee, it might 
be said that on the whole the public were prepared to 
trust it, especially as it contained three Indian members 
who could fairly be claimed to be independent. The 
first rude shock to this confidence was delivered by the 
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refusal of Lord Hunter’s Committee to accept the very 
moderate and reasonable demand of the Congress Com- 
mittee that the imprisoned Punjab leaders might be 
allowed to appear before it to instruct counsel. Any 
doubt that might have been left in the mind of any 
person has been dispelled by the report of the majority 
of that Committee. The result has justified the attitude 
of the Congress Committee. The evidence collected 
by it shows what Lord Hunter’s Committee purposely 
denied itself. 

The minority report stands out like an oasis in a desert. 
The Indian members deserve the congratulation of their 
countrymen for having dared to do their duty in the face 
of heavy odds. I wish that they had refused to associate 
themselves even in a modified manner with the condemn- 
ation of the civil disobedience form of Satyagraha. The 
defiant spirit of the Delhi mob on the 30th March, 1919, 
can hardly be used for cendemning a great spiritual move- 
ment which is admittedly and manifestly intended to 
restrain the violent tendencies of mobs and to replace 
criminal lawlessness by civil disobedience of authority 
when it has forfeited all title to respect. On the 30th March 
civil disobedience had not even been started. Almost every 
great popular demonstration has been hitherto attended ail 
the world over by a certain amount of lawlessness. The 
demonstration of 30th March and 6th April could have been 
held under any other aegis as under that of Satyagraha. I 
hold that without the advent of the spirit of civility and 
orderliness, t&e disobedience would have taken a much 
more violent form than it did even at Delhi. It was only 
the wonderfully quick acceptance by the people of the 
principle of Satyagraha that effectively checked the spread 
of violence throughout the length and breadth of India . 
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And even to-day it ia not tlie memory of the black barbarity 
of General Dyer that ia keeping the undoubted reatlessness 
among the people from breaking forth into violence. The 
hold that Salyagraha baa gained on the people — it may be 
even against their will — is curbing the forces of disorder 
and violence. But 1 must not detain the reader on a 
defence of Saiyagraha against unjust attacks. If it has 
gained a foothold in India, it will survive much fiercer 
attacks than the one made by the majority of the Hunter 
Committee and somewhat supported by the minority. Had 
the majority report beeu defective only in this direction 
and correct in every other, there would have been nothing 
but praise for it. After all, Salyagraha is a new experiment 
in political field. And a hasty attributing to it of any 
popular disorder would have been pardonable. 

The universally pronounced adverse judgment upon the 
report and the despatches rests upon far more painful reve- 
lations. Look at the manifestly laboured defence of every 
official act of inhumanity except where condemnation could 
not be avoided through the impudent admissions made by 
the actors themselves ; look at the special pleading intro- 
duced to defend General Dyer even against himself; look 
at the vain glorification of Sir Michael O’Dwyer although 
it was his spirit that actuated every act of criminality on 
the part of the subordinates ; look at the deliberate refusal 
to examine his wild career before the events of April. His 
acts were an open book of which the Committee ought to- 
have taken judicial notice. Instead of accepting 
everything that the officials had to say, the Committee’s 
obvious duty was to tax itself to find out the real cause of 
the disorders. It ought to have gone out of its way to 
search out the inwardness of the events. Instead of 
patiently going behind the hard crust of official documents. 
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the Committee allowed itself to be guided with criminal 
laziness by mere official evidence. The report and the 
despatches, in mj humble opinion, constitute an attempt to 
condone official lawlessness. The cautious and half- 
hearted condemnation pronounced upon G-eneral Dyer’s 
massacre and the notorious crawling order only deepens 
the disappointment of the reader as he goes through page 
after page of thinly disguised official whitewash. I need 
however scarcely attempt any elaborate examination of 
the report' or the despatches which have been so justly 
censured by the whole national Press whether of the 
moderate or the extremist hue. The point to consider is 
how to break down this secret — be the secrecy ever so 
unconscious — conspiracy to uphold official iniquity. A 
scandal of this magnitude cannot be tolerated by the nation 
if it is to preserve its self-respect and become a free 
partner in the Empire. The All-India Congress Committee 
has resolved upon convening a special session of the 
Congress for the purpose of considering among other things 
the situation arising from the report. In iny opinion the 
time has arrived when we must cease to rely upon mere 
petition to Parliament for effective action. Petitions will 
have value when the nation has behind it the power to 
enforce its will. What power then have we ? When we 
are firmly of opinion that grave wrong has been done us 
and when after an appeal to the highest authority wa. fail 
to secure redress, there must be some power available 
to us for undoing the wrong. It is true that in the 
vast majority of cases it is the duty of a subject to submit 
to wrongs on failure of the usual procedure so long as they 
do not affect his vital being. But every nation and every 
individual has the right and it is their duty to rise against 
an intolerable wrong. I do not believe in armed risings. 
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They are a remedy worse than the disease sought to be 
-cured. They are a token of the spirit of revenge and 
impatience and anger. The method of violence cannot do 
good in the long run. Witness the effect of the armed 
rising of the allied powers against Germany. Have they 
not become even like the Germans as the latter have been 
depicted to us by them ? 

Wo have a better method. Unlike that of violence it 
certainly involves the exercise of restraint and patience ; 
■but it requires also resoluteness of will. This method is to 
refuse to be party to the' wrong. No tyrant has ever yet 
succeeded in his purpose without carrying the victim with 
him, it may be, as it often is, hy force. Most people 
choose rather to yield to the will of the tyrant than to 
suffer for the consequence of reticence. Hence does 
terrorism form part of the stock-in-trade of the tyrant. But 
we have instances in history where terrorism has failed to 
impose the terrorist’s will upon his victim. India has the 
choice before her now. If then the acts of the Punjab 
Government be an insufferable wrong, if the report of Lord 
Hunter’s Committee and the two despatches be a greater 
wrong by reason of their grievous condonation of these 
acts, it is clear that we must refuse to submit to this official 
violence. Appeal the Parliament by all means if necessary, 
■but if the Parliament fails us and if we are worthy to call 
ourselves a nation, we must refuse to uphold the 
•Government by withdrawing co-operation Irom it. 



FROM SATYAGBAHA TO NON-CO-OPERATION 


Mr. Gandhi expatiated on the new movement of Non-Co-opera- 
tion and defined how It was a natural outcome of the movement o 
Satyagraha- He wrote In Young India : 

Satyagraha is literally holding on to Truth, and it means 
therefore Truth-force. Truth is soul or spirit. It is 
therefore known as soul-force. It excludes the use of 
Tiolence, because man is not capable of knowing the absolute 
truth and therefore not competent to punish. Tl>e word 
was coined in South Africa to distinguish the non-violent 
resistance of the Indians of South Africa from the 
contemporary passive resistance of the suffragettes 
and others. It is not conceived as a weapon of the weak. 

Passive resistance is used in the orthodox English 
sense and covers the suffragette movement as well 
as the resistance of the non-Conformists. Passive 
resistance has been conceived and is regarded as a 
weapon of the weak. Whilst it avoids violence being 
not open to the weak, it does not exclude its use if, in 
the opinion of a passive resister, the occasion demands- 
it. However it has always been distinguished from 
armed resistance and its application was at one time 
confined to Christian martyrs. 

Civil disobedience is civil breach of unmoral' 
statutory enactments. The expression was, so far as 
I am aware, coined by Thoreau to signify bis own 
resistance to the laws of a slave state. He has left a- 
masterly treatise on the duty of civil disobedience. But 
Thoreau was not perhaps an out and out champion of 
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nou-violence. Probably also Thoreau limited bis breach- 
of atatatory laws to the revenne law, i.e., payment of 
taxes. Whereas the term civil disobedience as practised’ 
in 1919 covered a breach of any statutory and unmoral 
law. It signified the resister’s outlawry in a civil, i.e., 
non-violent manner. He invoked the sanctions of the 
law and cheerfully suffered imprisonment. It is a branch' 
of Satyagrdlia. 

Non-co-operation predominantly implies withdrawing 
of co-operation from the State, that in the non-co-operator’s 
view has become corrupt and excludes civil disobedience 
of the fierce type described above. By its very nature, 
non-co-operation is even open to children of understanding 
and can be safely practised by the masses. Civil 
disobedience presupposes the habit of willing obedience- 
to laws without fear of their sanctions. It can therefore 
be practised only as a last resort and by a select few 
in the first instance at any rate. Non-co-operation too 
like civil disobedience is a branch of Satyagraha which 
includes all non-violent resistance for the vindication 
of Truth. 



THE FIRST OF AUGUST, 1920 


Mr. Gandhi heralded the advent ot Non-Co-operatlon In these 
words In the pages of Young India of 28th July 1920 : 

Many people dread the advent of Non-Co-operation 
because of the events of last year. They fear madness 
from the mob and consequent repetition of last year’s 
reprisals almost unsurpassed in their ferocity in the history 
of modern times. Personally I do not mind Governmental 
fury as I mind moh fury. The latter is a sign of national 
distemper and therefore more difficult to deal with than the 
former which is confined to a small corporation. It is 
easier to oust a Government that has rendered itself unfit 
to govern than it is to cure unknown people in a mob of 
their madness. But great movements cannot be stopped 
altogether because a Government or a people or both go 
wrong. We learn and profit through our mistakes and 
failures. No General worth the name gives up a battle 
because he has suffered reverses, or which is the same 
thing, made mistakes. And so we must approach 
non-co-operation with confidence and hope. As in the 
past, the commencement is to be marked by fasting 
and prayer — a sign of the religious character of the 
demonstration 

The giving up of titles and honorary posts should also 
commence from the first of August. Doubt has been 
expressed as to the sufficiency of notice regarding surrender 
of titles and honorary posts. It is however quickly 
dispelled by bearing in mind that the first of August marks 
the commencement ot the surrender of titles. It is not the 
only day on which surrender has to take place. Indeed, 
I do not expect a very large response on the first day, 
A vigorous propaganda will have to be carried on and the 
message delivered to every title or post holder and 
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the argumeni' presented to him proving the duty ot 
such surrender. 

But the greatest thing in this campaign of non- 
co-operation is to evolve order, discipline, co-operation 
among the people, co-ordination among the workers. 
Effective non-co-operation depends upon complete organi- 
sation. Tlioitaands of men who have filled meetings- 
throughout the Punjab have convinced me that the people 
want to withdraw co-operation from the Government, but 
they must know how. Most people do not understand the 
complicated machinery of the Government. They do not 
realise that every citizen silently but nonetheless certainly 
sustains the Government of the day in ways of which 
he has no knowledge. Every citizen therefore renders- 
himself responsible for every act of his Government. And 
it is quite proper to support it so long as the actions 
of the Government are bearable. But when they hurt 
him and his nation, it becomes his duty to withdraw 
his support. 

But as I have said, every citizen does not know 
how to do so in an orderly manner. Disord erliness comes- 
from anger, orderliness out of intelligent resistance. The 
first condition therefore of real success is to ensure entire 
absence of violence. Violence done to persons represent- 
ing the Government or to persons who don’t join our 
ranks, i,e., the supporters of the Government, means in 
every case retrogression in our case, cessation of non- 
co-operation and useless waste of innocent lives. Those 
therefore who wish to make non-co-operation a success 
in the quickest possible time, will consider it their first 
duty to see that in their neighbourhood complete order 
is kept 



GUZARAT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY ADDRESS 


The following is an English veraion of Mr. Gandhi’s address 
on the occasion of the inangnration of the Guzarat National 
•University : 

I would first request the ladies and gentlemen pre- 
sent here to bless the movement and wish it success not 
by mere words but by deed, by sending their sons and 
daughters to the institution. India has ever helped such 
institutions financially, progress is never stayed on 
account of lack of financial support. But I do believe 
that it is stayed for lack of men, teachers and organisers. 
It is only a bad workman that quarrels with his tools and 
the truest is he who gives the best with what he has. I 
would tell the Principal and the Professors that only one 
principle need guide them here. They are to teach 
lessons of freedom not by their scholarship but by their 
sterling character. They are to meet the warring 
forces of the Government with their divine peaceful forces. 
We have to nurse the seed of freedom into a full-grown 
tree of Swaraj. May God justify my faith in you ! I 
know that I have not the scholarship which is expected in 
a Chancellor of a University. But I have my faith which 
has moved me to accept it. I am prepared to live and die 
for this work, and I accept this high ofiice only because 
1 know that the same feelings actuate you. 

Now I turn to the students. I consider it a sin to 
'blame them, because they are one mirror in which the 
present situation is so faithfully reflected. They are 
simple things and easy to read. If they lack in virtue the 
fault is not theirs but it is that of the parents, teachers 
.and the king. How do I find fault with the king? 
Yatha praja tatha raja (as are the subjects so is the 
king) is equally true as yatha raja tatha praja (as is 
the king so are the subjects), for a king is a king so long 
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as his authority is respected. People are at fault and 
their drawbacks are mirrored in the students and hence 
we must try to reform parents, teachers and kings. 
Every home is a university and the parents are the 
teachers. 'I'be parents in India have at present foregone 
this sacred duty. We have not been able to estimate 
■foreign culture at its proper value. How can we expect 
now to rise with that borrowed culture ? 

We inaugurate this University not as an educational 
institution but as a national one. We inaugurate it to 
inculcate character and courage in students and our 
^fitness for Swaraj will be rated by this our success. 

This is not the time for words but for deeds and I 
have called upon you to contribute your quota to the 
national sacrifice. Now I address myself to the students. 
I do not regard them as mere students exempt from any 
responsibility. I regard the students who have joined this 
institution as examples to others and hence fulfilling the 
conditions of teachers to some extent. The Maha- 
widyalaya is founded on them ; without them it would 
have been an impossibility. They share its responsibility 
and unless they realise this, all the efforts of the 
-teachers will not bear fruits expected of them. They 
are to fully realise this when they have loft their colleges 
and joined this. May God pour into them the strength to 
discharge their duties during this grim struggle however 
long it lasts 1 

BIRTH-PLACE OP “N. C. 0." 

This strength of conviction, and not the strength in 
•number, would make this institution a success and an ideal 
to the rest of India. It shall be so not because of the 
wealth of Guzarat or its learning but because it is the 
'birth-place of non-co-operation. The ground was first 
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prepared in Guzarat and the seed sown. It is Guzarat that 
has suffered the birth-pangs and it is Guzarat that 
has reared up the movement. It is not vanity that 
speaks in me. I do not mean to say that I am the 
author of all this. I have simply been a Rishi, a Seer, 
if a Bania-like myself can bo one. I have simply given 
the idea and it is worked out by my colleagues. Their 
faith is of a superior type. I have seen it by experience 
as directly as I see the trees opposite, that India is to rise 
by non-violent non-co-operation and even the gods cannot 
convince me otherwise. But my colleagues have realised 
this by imagination, by reasoning, by faith. Individual 
experience is not the only factor in an action. Faith and 
imagination do play their part. 

My colleagues have grounded the weapon and its 
effect cannot be fully realised at this moment as it will be 
six months hence. But its corporate symbol is this 
Mahavidyalaya. The Chancellor, the teachers and the 
students form the component parts of the symbol. I am 
an autumnal leaf on the tree that might fall off at any 
moment, the teachers are the young sprouts that would 
last longer but fall off at their proper time but you, the 
students, are the branches that would put forth new leaves 
to replace the old ones. I request the students to have 
the same faith in teachers as they have in me. But if you 
find them lack in vitality, I would ask you to burn them in 
your fire of righteousness. Such is my prayer to God and 
that is my blessing to the students. 

In conclusion, I pray to God and I wish you to join 
me in the prayer that this Mahavidyalaya help us to win 
the freedom that would turn not only this country but the 
world into a heaven. 
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Even before the special Congress, Mr, Gandhi had enunciated 
his scheme of non-co-operation and begun his agitation in the press 
and platform urging his countrymen to follow the various terms in 
his programme. In the Young India, in August 1920, Mr. 
Gandhi laid special stress on the need for boycotting courts and 
schools. Ha wrote : 

Tba Non-Co-operatioa Committee has incladed in the 
first stage boycott of law courts by lawyers and of Govern- 
ment schools and colleges by parents or scholars as the 
case may be. I know that it is only my reputation as a 
worker and fighter which has saved me from an open 
charge of lunacy for having given the advice about boycott 
of courts and schools. 

I venture however to claim some method about my 
madness. It does not require much reflection to see that 
it is through courts that a Government establishes its 
authority and it is through schools that it manufactures 
clerks and other employees. They are both healthy 
institutions when the Government in charge of them is on 
the whole just. They are death-traps when the Government 
is unjust. 

FIRST AS TO LAWYERS 

No newspaper has combated my views on non-co- 
operation with so much pertinacity and ability as the 
Allahabad Leader. It has ridiculed my views on lawyers 
expressed in my booklet, “ Indian Home Rule ”, written by 
mo in 1903. I adhere to the views then expressed. And 
if I find time I hope to elaborate them in these columns. 
But I refrain from so doing for the time being as my 
special views have nothing to do with my advice on the 
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necessity of lawyers siispending practice. I submit 
that natiooal non-co-operation requires suspension of their 
practice by lawyers. Perhaps no one co-operates with 
a Government more than lawyers through its law courts. 
Lawyers interpret laws to the people and thus support 
authority. It is for that reason that they are styled 
officers of the court. They may be called honorary 
office-holders. It is said that it is the lawyers who 
have put up the moat stubborn fight against the Govern- 
ment. This is no doubt partly true. But that does not 
undo the mischief that is inherent in the profession. So 
when the nation wishes to paralyse the Government, that 
profession, if it wishes to help the nation to bend the 
Government to its will, must suspend practice. But say 
the critics, the Government will be too pleased if the 
pleaders and barristers fell into the trap laid by me, 
I do not believe it. What is true in ordinary times is 
not true in extraordinary times. In normal times the 
Government may resent fierce criticism of their manners 
and methods by lawyers, but in the face of fierce action 
they would be loath to part with a single lawyer’s support 
through his practice in the courts. 

Moreover, in my scheme, suspension does not mean 
stagnation. The lawyers are not to suspend practice and 
enjoy rest. They will be expected to induce their clients 
to boycott courts. They will improvise arbitration boards 
in order to settle disputes. A nation that is bent on forcing 
justice from an unwilling Government, has little time for 
engaging in mutual quarrels. This truth the lawyers will 
be expected to bring home to their clients. The readers 
may not know that many of the most noted lawyers of 
England suspended their work during the late War. The 
lawyers, then, upon temporarily leaving their profession. 
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liecame whole-time workers instead of being workers only 
during their recreation hours. Real politics are not a game. 
The late Mr. Gokhale used to deplore that we had not 
gone beyond treating politics as a pastime. We have no 
notion as to how much the country has lost by reason 
of amateurs having managed its battles with the serious- 
minded, trained and whole-time working bureaucracy. 

The critics then argue that the lawyers will starve if 
they leave their profession. This cannot be said of the 
profession. They do at times suspend work for visiting 
Europe or otherwise. Of those who live from hand to 
mouth, if they are honest men, each local Khilafat Com- 
mittee can pay them an honorarium against full time service. 

Lastly, for Mahoraedan lawyers, it has been suggested 
that if they stop their practice, Hindus will take it up. 
I am hoping Hindus will at least show the negative 
courage of not touching their Muslim brethren’s clients 
even if they do not suspend their own practice. But I 
am sure no religiously minded Mussulman will be found 
to say that they can carry on the fight only if the 
Hindu stand side by side with them in sacrifice. If 
the Hindus do as they must, it will be to their honour 
and for the common good of both. But the Massulmans 
must go forward whether the Hindus joiu them or 
■not. If it is a matter of life and death with them, they 
must not count the cost. No cost is too heavy for the pre- 
servation of one’s honour, especially religious honour. Only 
they will sacrifice who cannot abstain. Forced sacrifice is 
no sacrifice. It will not last. A movement lacks sincerity 
when it is supported by uuwilling workers under pressure. 
The Khilafat movement will become an irresistible force 
when every Mussulman treats the peace terms as an indivi- 
■dual wrong. No man waits for others’ help or sacrifice in 
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matters of private personal wrong. He seeks help no doubt^ 
but his battle against the wrong goes on whether he gains 
help or not. If he has justice on his side, the divine law is^ 
that he does get help. God is the help of the helpless. 
When the Pandava brothers were unable to help Draupadi, 
God came to the rescue and saved her honour. 'I'he 
Prophet was helped by God nhen he seemed to be forsaken 
by men. 

KOW FOK THE SCHOOLS 

I feel that if we have not the courage to 6ll^‘pend 
the education of our children, we do not deserve to win 
the battle. 

The first stage includes renunciation of honours or 
favours. As a matter of fact no Government bestows 
favours without taking more than the favours are worth. 
It would be a bad and extravagant Government which 
threw away its favours. In a Government broad-based 
upon a people’s will, we give our lives to secure a trinket 
which is a symbol of service. Under an unjust Govern- 
ment which defies a people’s will, rich jagirs become a 
sign of servitude and dishonour. Thus considered, the 
schools must be given up without a moment's thought. 

For me the whole scheme of non-co-operation is 
among other things a test of the intensity and extent of 
our feeling. Are we genuine ? Are we prepared to suffer r 
It has been said that we may not expect much response 
from title-holders, for they have never taken part in 
national affairs and have bought their honours at too great 
a price easily to sacrifice them. I make a present of the 
argument to the objectors and ask : What about the parents 
of school children and the grown up college students? 
They have no such intimate connection with the 
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<3rovernment as the title-holders. Do they or do they not 
feel enough to enable them to sacrihco the schooling ? 

But T contend that there is no sacrifice inrolred in 
•emptying the schools. AVe must be specially unfit for non- 
co-operation if we arc so helpless as to be unable to 
manage our own education in total independence of the 
Government. Every village shonid manage the education 
of its own children. I would not depend upon Government 
aid. If there is a real awakening the schooling need not 
be interrupted for a single day. The very school-masters 
who are now conducting Government schools, if they are 
good enough to resign their office, could take charge of 
national schools and teach our children the things they 
need and not make of the majority of them indifferent 
clerks. I do look to the Aligarh College to give the lead 
in this matter. The moral efi'eet created by the emptying 
of our Madrassas will be tremendous. I doubt not that 
the Hiudu parents and scbohars would not fail to copy their 
Mussulman brethren. 

Indeed, what could be grander edtrcation than that 
the parents and scholars should put religious sentiment 
before a knowledge of letters ? If therefore no arrangement 
could be immediately made for the literary instruction 
■of youths who might be withdrawn, it would be most 
profitable training for them to be able to work as volunteers 
for the cause which may necessitate their withdrawal 
from Government schools. For as in the case of the 
lawyers so in the case of boys, my notion of withdrawal 
•does not mean an indolent life. The withdrawing boys 
will, each according to his worth, be expected to take 
■their share in the agitation. 
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Addressing a linge concourse of people of all classes numbering- 
over 60,000 assembled on the Beach opposite to the Presidencj 
College, Madras, on the 12th August 1920, Mr. Gandhi outlined 
his Non-Co-operation scheme and sketched the programme of work 
before the country. He began mth a reference to the death of 
Lokamany a Tilak and proceeded : 

NEED FOR NON-CO-OPERATION 
Wbat is this non-co-operation' about which you have 
heard much, and why do we want to offer thia non-co- 
operation ? I wish to go for the time being into the why. 
There are two things before this countrj' : the first and 
the foremast is the Kliilafat question. On thia the heart 
of the Mussulmans of India has become lacerated. British 
pledges, given after the greatest deliberation by the Prime 
Minister of England in the name of the English nation, 
have been dragged into the mire. The promises given to 
Moslem India, on the strength of which the consideration 
that was accepted by the British nation was exacted, have 
been broken and the great religion of Islam has been 
placed in danger. The Mussulmans hold — and I venture to 
think they rightly hold — that so long as British promises 
remain unfulfilled so long is it impossible for them to 
tender whole-hearted fealty and loyalty to the British 
connection ; and if it is to be a choice for a devout 
Mussulman between loyalty to the British connection and 
loyalty to his Code and Prophet, he will not require a 
second to make his choice — and he has declared his 
choice. The Mussulmans say frankly, openly and 

honourably to the whole world that if the British 
Ministers and the British nation do not fulfil the 
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pledges given to them and do not wish to regard with 
respect the sentiments of 70 millions of the inhabitante 
of India who profess the faith of Islam, it will be 
impossible for them to retain Islamic loyalty. It is a 
question tlien for the rest of the Indian population to 
consider wlielhcr they want to perform a neighbourly 
duty by their Mussulman countrymen and if they do, 
they have an opportunity of a lifetime which will not 
occur for another hundred years, to show their goodwill, 
fellowship and fiieiidship and to prove what they have 
been saying for all these long years that the Mussulman 
is the brother of the Hindu. If the Hindu regards that 
before the connection with the British nation comes 
his natural connection with his Moslem brother, then 
I say to you that if you find that the Moslem claim is 
just, that it is based upon real sentiment, and that at 
its background is this groat religious feeling, you cannot 
do otherwise than help the Mussulmans tlirough and 
through so long as their cause remains just and the 
means for attaining the end remains equally just, 
honourable and free from harm to India. These are the 
plain conditions wliich the Indian Mussulmans have accepted 
and it was when they saw that they could accept the 
preferred aid of the Hindus that they could always 
justify the cause and the means before the whole world 
that they decided to accept the preferred hand of fellow- 
ship. It is then for Hindus and Mussulmans to offer 
a united front to the whole of the Christian powers of 
Europe and tell them that weak as India is, India has 
still got the capacity of preserving her self-respect, she still 
knows how to die for her religion and for her-self-respect. 

That is the Khilafat in a nut-shell ; but you have also 
got the Punjab. The Punjab has wounded the heart 
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of India as no otber question has for tbe past centnrj. 
I do not exclude from my calculation the Mutiny of 1857. 
Whatever hardships India had to suffer during the Mutiny, 
the insult that was attempted to be offered to her during 
the passage of the Sowlatt legislation, and that which 
was ofiered after its passage, were unparalleled in Indian 
history. It is because you want justice from the British 
nation in connection with the Punjab atrocities, you have to 
devise ways and means as to how yon can get this justice. 
The House of Commons, the House of Lords, Mr. 
Montagu, the Viceroy of India, every one of them 
knows what the feeling of India is on this Khilafat 
question and on that of the Punjab ; the debates in both 
the Houses of Parliament, the action of Mr. Montagu 
and that of the Viceroy have demonstrated to you 
completely that they are not willing to give the justice 
which is India’s due and which she demands. I suggest 
that our leaders have got to find a way out of this great 
difficulty and unless we have made ourselves even 
with the British rulers in India, and unless we have 
gained a measure of self-respect at the hands of the 
British rulers in India, no connection and no ft-iendly 
intercourse is possible between them and ourselves. 1 
therefore venture to suggest this beautiful unanswerable 
method of non-co-operation. 

IS IT UNCONSTITUTIONAL.? 

I have been told that non-co-operation is nneonstitn- 
tional. I venture to deny that it is unconstitutional. On 
the contrary I hold that non-co-operation is a just and 
religious doctrine ; it is the inherent right of every 
human being and it is perfectly constitutional. A great 
lover of the British Empire has said that under the British 
Constitution even a successful rebellion is perfectly 
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'Constitntional and he quotes historical instances which 
I cannot deny in support of his claim. I do not 
claim any constitutionality for a rebellion successful 
or otherwise so long as that rebellion means in the 
ordinary sense of the term what it does mean, namely, 
wresting justice by Tiolent means. On the contrary 
I have said it repeatedly to my countrymen that 
violence, whatever end it may serve in Europe, w’ill never 
serve us in India. My brother and friend Shankat Ali 
believes in methods of violence; and if it was in his power 
.'to draw the sword against the British Empire, I know that 
he has got the courage of a man and he has got also the 
wisdom to see that he should offer that battle to the British 
Empire. But because he recognises as a true soldier that 
means of violence are not open to India, he sides with mo 
accepting my humble assistance end pledges his word that 
so long as I am with him and so long as he believes in the 
doctrine so long will ho not harbour even the ides of 
■ violence against any single Englishman or any single man 
on earth. I am here to tell you that he has been as true 
as his word and has kept it religiously. I am here to bear 
witness that he has been following out this plan of non- 
violent non-co-operation to the very letter and I am asking 
India to follow tliis non-violent non-co-operation. I tell 
you that there is not a better soldier living in our ranks 
in British India than Shaukat Ali. When the time for 
'■the drawing of the sword comes, if it ever comes, you 
will find him drawing that sword and you will find me 
retiring to the jungles of Iliudustan. As soon as India 
accepts the doctrine of the sword, my life as an Indian is 
finished. It is because I believe in a mission special 
to India, and it is because I believe that the ancients 
of India, after centuries of experience, have found out 
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that the true thing for any human being on earth' 
is not justice based on violence but justice based on 
sacrifice of self, justice based on yagna and kurhani — I 
cling to that doctrine and I shall cling to it for 
ever — it is for that reason I tell you that whilst 
my friend believes also in the doctrine of violence 
and has adopted the doctrine of non-violence as a weapon 
of the weak, I believe in the doctrine of non-violence 
as a weapon of the strongest. I believe that a man 
is the strongest soldier for daring to die unarmed with his- 
breast bare before the enemy. So much for the non-violent 
part of non-co-operation. I therefore venture to suggest to 
my learned countrymen that so long as the doctrine of 
non-co-operation remains non-violent so long there ia 
nothing unconstitutional in the doctrine. 

I ask further : Is it unconstitutional for me to say 
to the British Government : I refuse to serve you ? Is it 
unconstitutional for our worthy chairman to return with 
every respect all the titles that he has ever held from the 
Government? Is it unconstitutional for any parent to 
withdraw his children from a Government or aided school ?' 
Is it unconstitutional for a lawyer to say ; 1 shall no longer 
support the arm of the law so long as that arm of law is 
used not to raise me but to debase me ? Is it unconstitu- 
tional for a civil servant or for a judge to say ; I refuse to 
serve a Government which does not wish to respect the- 
wishes of the whole people ? I ask ; Is it unconstitutional 
for a policeman or for a soldier to tender his resignation 
when he knows that he is called to serve a Government 
which traduces its own country men? Is it unconstitutional 
for me to go to the krishan (to the agriculturist) and say 
to him : It is not wise for you to pay any taxes if these 
taxes are used by the Government not to raise you but tO' 
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weaken you ? I hold and I ventm-e to submit that there 
is nothing unconstitutional in it. What is more : I have done 
every one of these things in my life and nobody has ques- 
tioned the constitutional character of it. I was in Eaira 
working in the midst of seven lakhs of agriculturists. They 
had all suspended the payment of taxes and the whole of 
India was at one with me. Nobody considered that it was 
unconstitutional. I submit that in the whole plan of non- 
co-operation there is nothing unconstitutional. But I do- 
venture to suggest that it will be highly unconstitutional in 
the midst of this unconstitutional Government — in the 
midst of a nation which has built up its magnificent consti- 
tution — for the people of India to become weak and to 
crawl on their belly — it will be highly unconstitutional for 
the people of India to pocket every insult that is offered to 
them ; it is highly unconstitutional for the 70 millions of 
Mussulmans of India to submit to a violent wrong done 
to their religion •, it is highly unconstitutional for the whole 
of India to ait still and co-operate with an unjust Govern- 
ment which has trodden under its feet the honour of the 
Punjab ; I say to my countrymen : So long as you have » 
sense of honour and so long as you wish to remain the 
descendants and defenders of the noble traditions that have 
been banded to you for generations after generations, it is 
unconstitutional for you not to non-co-operate and uncon- 
stitutional for you to co-operate with a Government 
which has become so unjust as our Government has 
become. 1 am not anti- English ; I am not anti-British ; 
I am not anti-any Government ; but I am anti-untruth — 
anti-humbug and anti-injustice. So long as the Government 
spells injustice, it may regard me as its enemy, implacable 
enemy. I had hoped at the Congress at Amritsar — I am 
speaking God’s truth before you — when I pleaded on bended 
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knees before some of you for co-operation with the 
Government, I had full hope that the British Ministers, who 
are wise as a rule, would placate the Mussulman sentiment, 
that they would do full justice in the matter of the Punjab 
atrocities, and therefore I said : Let ns return goodwill 
to the hand of fellowship that has been extended to ns 
which, I then believed, was extended to us through the 
Royal Proclamation. It was on that account that I pleaded 
for co-operation. But to-day that faith having gone and 
obliterated by the acts of the British Ministers, I am 
here to plead not for futile obstruction in the Legislative 
Council but for real substantial non-co-operation which 
would paralyse the mightiest Government on earth. That 
is what I stand for to-day. Until we have wrung justice and 
until we having wrung our self-respect from unwilling hands 
and from unwilling pens, there can be no co-operation. 
Our Shastras say and I say so with the greatest 
deference to all the greatest religious preceptors of India but 
without fear of contradiction that our Shantras teach us that 
there shall be no co-operation between injustice and justice, 
between an unjust man and a justice-loving man, between 
truth and untruth. Co-operation .is a duty only so lung as 
Government protects your honour, and non-co-operation 
is an eij^ual duty when the Government, instead of 
protecting, robs you of your honour. That is the doctrine 
of non-co-operation. 

NON-CO-OPEKATION AND THE SPECIAL, CONGRESS 
1 have been told that I should have waited for the 
declaration of the Special Congress which is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation. 1 know that it is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation. If it was for me, individual 
Gandhi, to wait, I would have waited for eternity. 
B ut 1 had in my hands a sacred trust. I was advising 
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my Mussulman countrymen and for the time being 
I hold their honour in my hands. I dare not ask them 
to wait for any verdict but the verdict of their own 
conscience. Do you suppose that Mussulmans can eat 
their own words, can withdraw from the honourable 
position they have taken up ? If perchance — and God • 
forbid that it should happen — the Special Congress decides 
against them, I would still advise my countrymen, the 
Mussulmans, to stand single-handed and fight rather than > 
yield to the attempted dishonour to their religion. It is . 
therefore given to the Mussulmans to go to the Congress on 
bended knees and plead for support. But support or no 
support, it was not possible for them to wait for the 
Congress to give them the lead. They had to choose 
between futile violence, drawing of the naked sword and ' 
peaceful non-violent but eifective non-co-operation, and 
they have made their choice. 1 venture further to say to 
you that if there is anybody of men who feel as I do, the 
sacred character of non-co-operation, it is for you and ' 
me not to wait for the Congress but to act and to make it 
impossible for the Congress to give any other verdict. 
After all what is the Congress ? The Congress is the ■ 
collected voice of individuals who form it, and if the - 
individuals go to the Congress with a united voice,, 
that will be the verdict you will gain from the Congress. 
But if we go to the Congress with no opinion because 
we have none or because we are afraid to express it, then 
naturally we await the verdict of the Congress. To those 
who are unable to make up their mind, I say, by all 
means wait. But for those who have seen the clear 
light as they see the lights in front of them, for them 
to wait is a sin. The Congress does not expect you to 
wait but it expects you to act so that the Congress can 
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^ange properly the national feeling. So much for 
the Congress. 

BOYCOTT OF THE COCNCII.S 
Among the details of non-co-operation I have placed 
in the foremost rank the boycott of the councils. Friends 
have quarrelled with me for the use of the word boycott, 
because I have disapproved — as I disapprove even now — 
boycott of British goods or any goods for that matter. But 
■there, boycott has its own meaning and here boycott has 
its own meaning. I not only do not disapprove but 
approve of the boycott of the councils that are going to 
■be formed next year. And why do I do it ? The people 
— the masses — require from us, the leaders, a clear lead. 
They do not want any equivocation from us. The 
suggestion that we should seek election and then refuse to 
^take the oath of allegiance would only make the nation 
distrust the leaders. It is not a clear lead to the nation. 
So I say to you, my countrymen, not to fall into this trap. 
We shall sell our country by adopting the method of 
seeking election and then not taking the oath of allegiance. 
We may find it difficult and I frankly confess to you that 
I have not that trust in so many Indians making that 
declaration and standing by it. To-day I suggest to 
those who honestly hold the view, vis., that we 
should seek election and then refuse to take the 
oath of allegiance — I suggest to them that they will 
fall into a trap which they are preparing for them- 
selves and for the nation. That is my view. I hold 
that if we want to give the nation the clearest possible 
lead and if we want not to play with this great nation, we 
must make it clear to this nation that we cannot take any 
favours, no matter how great they may be, so long as those 
favours are accompanied by an injustice, a double wrong 
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'done to India not jet redressed. The first indispensable 
thing before we can receive anj favours from them is, that 
they should redress this doable wrong. There is a Greek 
proverb which used to say ; “ Beware of the Greeks but 

especially beware of them when they bring gifts to you.” 
To-day from those Ministers who are bent upon perpetuating 
the wrong to Islam and to the Punjab, I say we cannot 
accept gifts but we should be doubly careful lest we may 
not fall into the trap that they may have devised. I 
therefore suggest that we must not coquet with the councils 
and must not have anything whatsoever to do with them. I 
am told that if we, who represent the national sentiment, do 
not seek election, the Moderates who do not represent that 
sentiment will. I do not agree. I do not know what 
the Moderates represent and I do not know what the 
Nationalists represent. I know that there are good sheep 
and black sheep amongst the Moderates. I know that 
there are good sheep and black sheep amongst the 
Nationalists. I know that many Moderates bold honestly 
the view that it is a sin to resort to non-co-operation. 
I respectfully agree to differ from them. I do say to 
them also that they will fall into a trap which they 
will have devised if they seek election. But that does 
not affect my situation. If I feel in my heart of hearts 
that I ought not to go to the councils, I ought at least 
to abide by this decision and it does not matter if 
ninety-nine other countrymen seek election. That is 
the only way in which public work can be done and 
public opinion can be built. That is the only way in 
which reforms can be achieved and religion can be 
conserved. If it is a question of religious honour, whether 
I am one or among many, I must stand upon my doctrine. 
Even if I should die in. the attempt, it is worth dying for 
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than that I should live and deny mj onrn doctrioe. I 
suggest that it will be wrong on the part of any one to 
seek election to these councils. If once we feel that we 
cannot co-operate with this Government, we have to 
commence from the top. We are the natural leaders of 
the people and we have acquired the right and the power- 
to go to the nation and speak to it with the voice of non- 
co-operation. I therefore do suggest that it is inconsistent 
with non-co-operation to seek election to the councils on any 
terms whatsoever. 

LAWYERS AND KON-CO-OPEBATION 
I have suggested another difficult matter, viz., that 
the lawyers should suspend their practice. How should 
I do otherwise knowing so well how the Government had 
always been able to retain this power through the instru- 
mentality of lawyers. It is perfectly true that it is the 
lawyers of to-day who are leading us, who are fighting the- 
counh'y’s battles, but when it comes to a matter of action 
against the Government, when it comes to a matter of 
paralysing the activity of the Government, I know that 
the Government always looks to the lawyers, however fine 
fighters they may have been, to preserve their dignity and 
their self-respect. I therefore suggest to my lawyer friends 
that it is their duty to suspend their practice and to show 
to the Government that they will no longer retain their 
offices, because lawyers are considered to bo honorary 
officers of the courts and therefore subject to their dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction. They roust no longer retain these 
honorary offices if they want to withdraw co-operation 
from Government. But what will happen to law and order ? 
We shall evolve law and order through the instrumentality 
of these very lawyers. We shall promote arbitration 
courts and dispense justice, pure, simple, home-made 
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justice, Swadeshi justice to our countrymen. That is 
what suspension of practice means. 

PARENTS AND NON-CO-OPERATION 
I have suggested yet another difficulty — to withdraw our 
children from the Government schools and to ask collegiate 
students to withdraw from the college and to empty 
Government-aide I schools. How could I do otherwise? 
I want to gauge the national sentiment. 1 want to know 
whether the Mussulmans feel deeply. If they feel deeply, 
they will understand in the twinkling of an eye that it is 
not right for them to receive schooling from a Government 
in which they have lost all faith ; and which they do not 
trust at all. How can I, if Ido not want to help this 
Government, receive any help from that Government. I 
think that the schools and colleges are factories for making 
clerks and Government servants. I would not help this 
great factory for manufacturing clerks and servants if I 
want to withdraw co-operation from that Government. 
Look at it from any point of view you like. It is not 
possible for you to send your children to the schools and 
still believe in the doctrine of non-co-operation. 

THE DUTY OP TITLE-HOLDERS 
I have gone further. I have suggested that our title- 
holders should give up their titles. How can they hold on 
to the titles and honours bestowed by this Government? 
They were at one time badges of honour when we believed 
that national honour was safe in their hands. But now 
they are no longer badges of honour but badges of dis- 
honour and disgrace when we really believe that we cannot 
get justice from this Government. Every title-holder holds 
his title and honours as trustee for the nation and in this 
first step in the withdrawal of co-operation from the 
Government, they should surrender their titles without a 
34 
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moment's conaideration. I suggest to my Mahomedaa 
countrymen that, if they fail in this primary duty they will 
certainly fail in non-co-operation unless the masses them- 
selyes reject the classes and take up non-co-operation in 
their own hands and are able to tiglit that battle, even as 
the men of the French Revolution were able to take 
the reins of Government in their own hands leaving 
aside the leaders and marched to the banner of victory. I 
want no revolution. I want ordered progress. I want no 
disordered order. I want no chaos. I want real order to 
be evolved out of this chaos which is misrepresented to me 
as order. If it is order established by a tyrant in order to 
get hold of the tyrannical reins of Government, I say that 
it is no order for me but it is disorder. I want to evolve 
justice out of this injustice. Therefore I suggest to you 
the passive non-co-operation. If we would only realise 
the secret of this peaceful and infallible doctrine, you will 
kuow and you will find that you will not want to use even 
an angry word when they lift the sword at you and you 
will not want even to lift your little finger, let alone a stick 
or a sword. 

A SERVICE TO THE EMPIRE 
You may consider that I have spoken these words in 
anger because I have considered the ways of this Govern- 
ment immoral, unjust, debasing and untruthful. I use 
these adjectives with the greatest deliberation. I have 
•used them for my own true brother with whom I was 
engaged in a battle of non-co-operation for full 13 years and 
although the ashes cover the remains of my brother, I tell 
you that I used to toll him that he was unjust when his 
plans were based upon immoral foundation. I used to tell 
him that ho did not stand for truth. There was no anger 
in me. I told him this home truth because I loved him. 
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In the same manner I tell the British people that I loTe 
them and that I want their association bat I want that 
association on conditions well defined. I want my self- 
respect and I want my absolute ec^nslity with them. If 
I cannot gain that equality from the British people, I do not 
want that British connection. If I have to let the British 
people go and import temporary disorder and dislocation 
of national basineas, I will rather favour that disorder and 
dislocation than that I should have injustice from the 
hands of a great nation such as the British nation. You will 
find that by the time the whole chapter is closed that the 
successors of Mr. Montagu will give me the credit for 
having rendered the most distinguished service that I have 
yet rendered to the Empire, in having offered this non-co- 
operation and in having suggested the boycott, not of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, but of boycott of a 
visit engineered by the Government in order to tighten its 
hold on the national neck. I will not allow it even if I 
stand alone, if I cannot persuade this nation not to welcome 
that visit, but will boycott that visit with all the power at 
my command. It is for that reason I stand before you and 
implore you to offer this religions battle, but it is not a 
battle offered to you by a visionary or a saint. I deny being 
a visionary. I do not accept the claim of saintliness. I 
am of the earth, earthly, a common gardener man as much 
as any one of you, probably much more than you are. I 
am prone to as many weaknesses as you are. But I have 
seen the world. I have lived in the world with my eyes 
open. I have gone through the most fiery ordeals that 
have fallen to the lot of man. I have gone through this 
discipline. I have understood the secret of my own sacred 
Hinduism, I have learnt the lesson that non-co-op eration 
is the duty not merely of the saint but it is the duty of 
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every ordinary citizen, who not knowing much, not caring 
to know much, but wants to perform his ordinary household 
functions. The people of Europe teach even their masses, 
the poor people, the doctrine of the sword. But the Bishis 
of India, those who have held the traditions of India, have 
preached to the masses of India the doctrine, not of the 
sword, not of violence but ot suffering, of self-suffering. 
And unless you and I are prepared to go through this 
primary lesson, w e are not ready even to offer the sword and 
that is the lesson my brother Shaukat AH has imbibed to 
teach and that is why he to-day accepts my advice tendered 
to him in all prayeriulness and in all humility and 
says ; “ Long live non-co-operation.” Please remember that 
even in England the little children were withdrawn 
from the schools, and colleges in Cambridge and 

Oxford were closed. Lawyers had left their desks and 
were fighting in the trenches. I do not present to you the 
trenches but I do ask you to go through the sacrifice that 
the men, women and the brave lads of England went 
through. Kemember that you are offering battle to a 
nation which is staturated with the spirit of sacrifice when- 
ever the occasion arises. Remember that the little band 
of Boers offered stubborn resistance to a mighty nation. 
But their lawyers had left their desks. Their mothers had 
withdrawn their children from the schools and colleges and 
the children had become the volunteers of the nation. I 
have seen them with these naked eyes of mine. I am 
asking my countrymen in India to lollow no other gospel 
than the gospel of self-sacrifice which precedes every 
battle. Whether you belong to the school of violence or 
non-violence, you will still have to go through the fire of 
sacrifice and of discipline. May God grant yon, may God 
grant our leaders the wisdom, the courage and the true 
kubwledge to lead the nation to its cherished goal ! May 
God grant the people of India the right path, the true 
vision and the ability and the courage to follow this path,. 
difScult and yet easy, of sacrifice ! 
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After a prolonged tonr round the country addressing large 
masses of people on the non-co-operation programme, Mr. Gnndhi 
reached Calcutta in the first week of September, 1920, to attend 
the Special Congress to which the conntry had been looking 
forward for a definite lead on the two issues, viz., the Punjab and the 
Khilafat. Already Mr. Gandhi had prepared the large mass of 
those likely to attend the session to vote for his programme. But 
the leaders in difi'erent provinces were by no means convinced of 
the soundness of Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. Lais Lnjpat Kai, the 
President of the Session, and Mr. C. M. Das who subsequently 
became ardent followers of Mr. Gandhi, stood out against his 
programme and assisted by Mr. B. C. Pal, opposed Mr. Gandhi. 
But Mr. Gandhi carried the day and his lead was followed in 
the Moslem League and the Khilafat Conference as well. The 
resolution ran as follows : 

“ lu view of the tact that on the Khilafat question both the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty 
towards the Mussulmans of India, and the Prime Minister has 
deliberately broken his pledged word given to them and that it is 
the duty of every non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner 
to assist his Mussulman brother in this attempt to remove the 
religious calamity that has overtaken him: 

And lu view ol the fact that in the matter of the events Of 
April 1919, both the said Governments have grossly neglected 
or failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and 
punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
‘towards tliom and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved 
himself directly or indirecily responsible for most of the official 
crimes and callous to the sufferings of the people placed under his 
administration, and tliat the debate in the House ol Lords betrayed 
a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of India and showed 
virtual support of the systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted 
in the Punjab and that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof 
of entire absence of repentance in the matters of the Khilatat and 
the Punjab : 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
In India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to 
prevent a repetition of similar wrongs In future is the establishment 
of Swarajya. The Congress is further of opinion that there is' no 
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course left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation until the 
said wrongs are righted and Swarajya Is established. 

And Inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented opinion and inasmuch 
as Government consolidates its power through titles and honours 
bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it, its law 
courts and its legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable 
In the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum risk and 
to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the 
desired object, the Congress earnestly advises : 

(а) Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

(б) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials or 
In their honour. 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
Owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of national schools and 
colleges in the various provinces ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and litigants 
and establish men C of private arbitration courts by their aid for the 
settlement of private disputes. 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election ; 

{g) The boycott of foreign goods. 

And inasmuch as non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress and inasmuch as an opportunity should be 
given in the very first stage of non-co-operation to every man, 
woman and child for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this 
Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast 
scale, and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with indigenous- 
capital aud control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and 
sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come, this Congress advises immediate 
stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand-weaving on the 
part of the millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient 
and honourable calling for want of encouragement,” 
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In moving this resolution, Mr. Gandhi said : 

I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to 
move this resolution before this great assembly. 1 am 
aware that my diihculties, as also yours, increase if you are 
able to adopt this resolution. I am also aware that the 
adoption of any resolution will mark a definite change in 
the policy which the country has hitherto adopted for the 
vindication of the rights that belong to it and its honour. 

I am aware that a large number of our leaders who have 
given the time and attention to the affairs of my Mother- 
land which I have not been able to give, are ranged against 
me. They think it a duty to resist the policy of 
revolutionising the Government policy at any cost. 
Knowing this I stand before you in fear of God and a sense 
of duty to put this before you for your hearty acceptance. 

1 ask you to dismiss me, for the time being, from your 
consideration. I have been charged of saintliness and a 
desire for dictatorship. I venture to say that I do not 
stand before you either as a saint or a candidate for 
dictatorship. I stand before you to present to you the 
results of my many years’ practical experience in 
non-co-operation. I deny the charge that it is a new thing 
in the country. It has been accepted at hundreds of 
meetings attended by thousands of men and has been 
placed in working order since the 1st of August by the 
Mussulmans, and many of the things in the programme 
are being enforced in a more or less intense form. I 
ask you again to dismiss personalities in the consideration 
of this important question and bring to bear patient and 
calm judgment on it. But a mere acceptance of the 
resolution does cot end the work. Every individual has 
to enforce the items of the resolution in so far as they 
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apply to him. I beseech yon to give me a patient hearing. 
I ask yon neither to clap nor to hiss. . . You will 
not hiss out of the stage any single speaker. For non-co- 
operation is a measure of discipline and sacrifice and it 
demands patience and respect for opposite views. And 
unless we were able to evolve a spirit of mutual toleration 
for diametrically opposite views, non-co-operation is an 
impossibility. Non-co-operation in an angry atmosphere 
is an impossibility. I have learnt through bitter 
experience the one supreme lesson to conserve ray anger, 
and as heat [conserved is transmuted into energy, even 
so our anger controlled can be tiansmute.d into a power 
which can move the world. To those who have been 
attending the Congress as brothers in arms, I ask what 
can be better discipline than that which we should exercise 
between ourselves. 

I have been told that I have been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution, I am 
breaking up the political life of the country. The Congress 
is not a party organisation. It ought to provide a platform 
for all shades of opinions, and a minority need not leave 
this organisation but may look forward to translate itself 
into a majority in course of time if its opinion commended 
itself to the country. Only let no man in the name of the 
Congress advocate a policy which has been condemned by 
the Congress. And if you condemn tny policy, I shall not 
go away from the Congress but shall plead with them to 
convert the minority into a majority. 

There are no two opinions as to the wrong done to the 
Khilafat. Mnssnimans cannot remain as honourable men 
and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate their 
honour at any cost. The Punjab has been cruelly, brutally 
treated and inasmuch as one man in the Punjab was 
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made to crawl on his belly, the whole of India 
'Crawled on her belly, and if we are worthy sons and 
daughters of India, we should be pledged to remove 
these wrongs. It is in order to remove these wrongs 
that the country is agitating itself. But we have not 
been able to bend the Government to our will. We 
-cannot rest satisfied with a mere expression of angiy 
feeling. Yon could not have heard a more passionate 
denunciation of the Punjab wrongs than in the pages of the 
Presidential address. If the Congress cannot wring justice 
■from unwilling hands, how can it vindicate its existence and 
■its honour? How can it do so if it cannot enforce clear 
■repentance before receiving a single gift, however rich, 
from those blood-stained hands. 

*' I have therefore placed before you my scheme of 
non-co-operation to achieve this end and want you to reject 
any other scheme unless you have deliberately come to the 
conclusion that it is a better scheme than mine. If there is 
a sufficient response to my scheme, I make bold to reiterate 
my statement that you can gain Swarajya in the course of 
a year. Not the passing of the resolution will bring 
■Sioarajija but tlie enforcement of the resolution from day 
to day in a progressive manner due regard being had to 
the conditions in the country. There is another remedy 
before the country and that is drawing of the sword. If 
that was possible India would not have listened to the 
gospel of non-co-operation. I want to suggest to you that 
even if yon want to arrest injustice by methods of violence, 
discipline and self-sacrifice ai-e necessary. I have not 
■known of a war gained by a rabble, but I have known of 
wars gained by di.seiplined armies and if you want to give 
•battle to the British Government and to the combined 
.power of Europe, we must train ourselves in discipline and 
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self-sacrifice. I confess I have become impatient. I 
have seen that we deserve Swarajya to-day, but we have- 
not got the spirit of national sacrifice. We have evolved 
this spirit in domestic affairs and I have come to ask you 
to extend it to other affairs. I have been travelling from- 
one end to the other end of the country to see whether the 
country has evolved the national spirit, whether at the altar 
of the nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, children, 
its all, if it is ready to make the initiatory sacrifice. la- 
the country ready ? Are the title-holders ready to 
surrender their titles ? Are parents ready to sacrifice the 
literary education of their children for the sake of the 
country ? The schools and colleges are really a factory for 
turning out clerks for Government. If the parents ar& 
not ready for the sacrifice, if title-holders are not ready, 
Swarajya is very nearly an impossibility. . . Immediately 
the conquered country realised instinctively that any gift 
which might come to it is not for the benefit of the- 
conquered but for the benefit of the conqueror, that moment 
it should reject every form of voluntary assistance to it. 
These are the fundamental essentials of success in the 
struggle for the independence for the country whether within- 
the Empire or without the Empire. I hold a real 
substantial unity between Hindus and Mussulmans infinitely 
superior to the British connection, and if I bad to make 
a choice between that unity and the British connection, 
I would have the first and reject the other. If I had 
to choose between the honour of the Punjab, anarchy,, 
neglect of education, shutting out of all legislative 
activity, and British connection, I would choose- 
the honour of the Punjab and all it meant, even- 

anarchy, shutting out of all schools, etc., without th& 
slightest hesitation. 
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If 70a have the same feeling burning in you as in me 
for the honour of Islam and the Punjab, then you will 
unreservedly accept my resolution. 

I now come to the burning topic, viz., the boycott of 
the councils. Sharpest differences of opinion existed 
regarding this and if the house has to divide on it, it must 
divide on one issue, viz., whether Simrajya has to be 
gained through the councils or without the councils. If we- 
utterly distrust the British Government and we know that 
they are utterly unrepentant, how can you believe that' 
the councils will lead to Swamjya and not tighten the 
British hold on India ? 

I now come to Swadeshi. The boycott of foreign- 
goods is included in the resolution. You have got here, 
I confess, an anomaly for which I am not originally 
responsible. But 1 have consented to it. I will not go 
into the history of how it found a place into tbfr 
resolution of which the essence is discipline and self- 
sacrifice. Swodeshi means permanent boycott of foreign, 
goods. It is therelore a matter of redundancy. But X 
have taken it in, because I could not reject it as a 
matter of conscience. I know, however, it is a physical 
impossibility. So long as we have to rely on the pins, 
and needles — figurative and literal both — we cannot bring 
about a complete boycott of foreign goods. 1 do not 
hesitate to say this clause mars the musical harmony,, 
if I may claim it without vanity, of the programme. 
I feel that those words do mar the symmetry of the 
programme. But I am not here for the symmetry of the 
programme as for its workability. 

I again ask you not to be influenced by personality., 
Beject out of your consideration any service that I have 
done. Two tbings only I claim : Laborious industry, great 
thought behind my programme, and unflinching determi- 
nation to bring it about. You may take only those things 
from me and bring them to bear on any programme thab 
you adopt. 
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Congress at Calcutta, Mr. Gandhi constantly 
reierred to tlie possibility of obtaining Swaraj in one year. The 
period was extended to the end of December 1921 and Mr. Gandhi 
■nritwi, PSf’od spoke and wrote 

u ^®*^**' Even in the last week of December he 

.nniTl/ u®r. wavering of faith. In reply to his critics who 
tha ''*'® practicability of achieving Swaraj inside 

ne year, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India in October 1920 : 

Mueb laughter lias been indulged in at my expense 
for having told the Congress audience at Calcutta that, 
1 there was sufficient response to my programme of 
non-co-operation, Swaraj would be attained in one year. 
Some have ignored ray condition and laughed because 
0 the impossibility of getting Swaraj anyhow within 
■one year. Others have spelt the “if” in. capitals and 
suggested that if “ifs” were permissible in argument, 
sny a surdity could bo proved to be a possibility. My 
proposition, however, is based on a mathematical 
calculation. And I venture to say that true Swaraj ia a 
practical impossibility without due fulfilment of my 
-conditions. Swaraj means a state in which we can 
mainta,m our separate existence without the presence of the 
l-nglish. If it is to be a partnership, it must be a partner- 
ship at will. There can be no Swamy without our feeling 

and being the equals of Englishmen. To-day we feel that 
we are dependent upon them for our internal and external 
security, for an armed peace between the Hindus and 
the Mussulmans, for our education and for the supply 
of daily wants, nay, even for the settlement of our 
religious squabbles. The Rajahs are dependent upon 
■the British for their powers and the millionaires for their 
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millions. The British know our hclplessciess and Sir 
Thomas Holland cracks jokes c[nite legitimately at the 
expense of nnn-co-operationists. To get Swaraj then- 
is to get rid of our helplessness. The problem is no 
doubt stupendous, even as it is for the fabled lion who,, 
having been brought up in the company of goats, found 
it impossible to feel that he was a lion. As Tolstoy 
used to put it ; Mankind often laboured under hypnotism. 
Under its spell continuous!}' we feel the feeling of help- 
lessness. The British themselves cannot be expected to 
help us out of it. On the contrary they din into our 
ears that we shall be fit to govern ourselves only by 
alow educative processes. The Times suggested that if 
we boycott the councils, we shall lose the opportunity 
of a training in Swaraj. I have no doubt that there 
are many who believe what the Times says. It even 
resorts to falsehood. It audaciously says that Lord 
Milner’s Mission listened to the Egyptians only when 
they were ready to lift the boycott of the Egyptian' 
Council. For me the only training in Swaraj we need 
is the ability to defend ourselves against the whole world 
and to live our natural life in perfect freedom even though 
it may be full ot defects. Good government is no 
substitute for self-government. The Afghans have a bad 
government, but it is self-government. I envy them. The 
Japanese learnt the art through a sea of blood. And if we 
to-day had the power to drive out the English by superior 
brute force, we would be counted their superiors, and in 
spite of our inexperience in debating at the council table or 
in bolding executive offices, we would be held fit to govern 
ourselves. For brute force is the only test the West has 
hitherto recognised, 'f'he Germans were defeated not 
because they were necessarily in the wrong but because the 
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Allied Powers were found to possess greater brute strength. 
In the end, therefore, India must either learn the art of 
war which the British will not teach her, or she must 
follow her own way of discipline and self-sacrifice through 
non-co-operation. It is as amazing as it is humiliating 
that less than one hundred thousand white men should 
be able to rule three hundred and fifteen million Indians. 
They dn so gumewhat undoubtedly by force but more 
by securing our co-operation in a thousand ways and 
making us more and more helpless and dependent on 
them as time goes forward. Let us not mistake reformed 
councils, more law courts and even governorships for 
real freedom or power. They are but subtler methods 
of emasculation. The British cannot rule us by mere 
force. And so they resort to all means, honourable 
and dishonourable in order to retain their hold on 
India. They want India's billions and they want India’s 
man-power for their imperialistic greed. If we refuse to 
supply them with men and money, we achieve our goal, 
namely, Swaraj, equality, manliness. 

The cup of our humiliation was filled during the 
closing scenes in the Viceregal Council. Mr. Sastri could 
not move his resolution on the Punjab. The Indian victims 
of Jallianwala received Rs. 1,250, the Knglish victims of 
mob frenzy received lakhs. The officials, who were guilty 
■ot crimes against those whose servants they were, were 
reprimanded. And the councillors were satisfied. If India 
were powerful, India would not have stood this addition of 
insult to her injury. 

I do not blame the British. If vve were weak in 
numbers, as they are, we too would perhaps have resorted 
to the same methods as they are now employing. 
Terrorism and deception are weapons not of the strong but 
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of the weak. The British ace weak ia aumbers, we are 
weak ia spice of our nambers. The result is that each is 
dragging the other down. It is common experience that 
Englishmen lose in character after residence in India and 
'that Indians lose in courage and manliness bj contact with 
Englishmen. This process of weakening is good neither 
for us, two nations, nor for the world. 

But if we Indians take care of ourselves, the English 
-and the rest of the world would take care of themselves. 
Our contribution to the world’s progress must therefore 
-consist in setting our own house in order. 

' Training in arms for the present is out of the question. 
I go a step further and believe that India has a better 
mission for thef world. It ia within her power to show that 
•she can achieve her destiny by pure self-sacrifice, i.e., self- 
purification. This can be done only by non-co-operation 
and non-co-operation is possible only when those who 
-commenced to co-operate begin the process of withdrawal. 
If we can but free ourselves from the threefold Maya of 
Grovernment-controlled schools. Government law courts and 
-legislative councils and truly control our own education, 
-regulate our disputes and be indifferent to their legislation, 
we are ready to govern ourselves and we are only then 
-ready to ask the Government servants, whether civil or 
-military, to resign and the tax -payers to suspend payment 
-of taxes. - 

And is it such an impracticable proposition to expect 
parents to withdraw their children from schools and colleges 
and establish their own institutions, or to ask lawyers 
'to suspend their practice and devote their whole time and 
attention to national service against payment, where neces- 
sary, of their maintenance or to ask candidates for councils 
mot to enter councils and lend their passive or active assist- 
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ance to the legislative machinery through which all control 
is exercised ? The movement of non-co-operation is nothing 
but an attempt to isolate the brute force of the British from 
all the trappings under which it is hidden and to show 
that brute force by itself cannot for one single moment 
hold India. 

But I frankly confess that until the three conditions 
mentioned by me are fulfilled, there is no Swaraj. We 
may not go on taking our college degrees, taking thousands- 
of rupees monthly from clients for cases which can be 
finished in fire minutes and taking the keenest delight in 
vrasting the national time on the council floor and still 
expect to gain national self-respect. 

The last, though not the least, important part of the 
JUat/a still remains to be considered. That is Swadeshi, Had 
we not abandoned Swadeshi, we need not have been in the 
present fallen state. If we would get rid of the economic 
slavery, we must manufacture our own cloth and at the 
present moment only by hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

All this means discipline, self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
organising ability, confidence, and courage. If we show 
this in one year among the classes that to-day count and 
make public opinion, we certainly gain Swaraj within 
one year. If I am told that even we who lead have 
not these (qualities in us, there certainly will never be 
Swaraj for India but then we shall have no right to 
blame the English for what they are doing. Our salvatioc 
and its time are solely dependent upon us. 
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Mr. Oandhi wrote the following two open letters in the pages 
of his Ymmg India. Like every one of his articles, they were 
widely reprodneed in the press. The letters deal with all the 
topics connected with the non-co-operation movement. The first 
was written in October 1920 and the second in July 1921 : 

I 

Dear Friend, — ^I wish that every EDglisbman will 
see this appeal and give thoughtful attention to it. 

Let me introdnce myself to you. In my humble opinion 
no Indian has co-operated with the British Govern- 
ment more than I have for an unbroken period of twenty- 
nine years of public life in the face of circumstances that 
might well have turned any other man into a rebel. I ask 
you to believe me when I tell you that my co-operation was 
not based ou the fear of the pnciiabments provided by your 
laws or auy other selfish motives. It was free and voluntary 
co-operation based on the belief that the sum-total of the 
British Government was for the benefit of India. I put my 
life in peril four times for the sake of the Empire — at the 
time of the Boer War when I was in charge of the 
Ambulance Corps whose work was mentioned in General 
Bnller’s despatches, at the time of the Zulu revolt in 
Natal when I was in charge of a similar corps, at the 
time of the commencement of the late War when I 
raised an Ambulance Corps and as a result of the 
strenuous training had a severe attack of pleurisy and, 
lastly, in fulfilment of my promise to Lord Chelmsford 
at the War Conference in Delhi, I threw myself in such 
an active recruiting campaign in Eaira District involving 
long and trying marches that I had an attack of 
35 
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dysenteiy wUch proved almost fatal. 1 did all this 
in the full belief that acts such as mine must gain for 
my country an equal status in the Empire. So last 
December I pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I 
fully believed that Mr. Lloyd George would redeem his 
promise to the Mussulmans and that the revelations of 
the official atrocities in the Paujab would secure full 
reparation for the Punjabis. But the treachery of 
Mr. Lloyd George and its appreciation by yon, and 
the condonation of the Punjab atrocities, have completely 
shattered my faith in the good intentions of the 
Government and the nation which is supporting it. 

But though my faith in your good intentions is gone, 
I recognise your bravery and I know that what you will 
not yield to justice and reason, you will gladly yield to 
bravery. 

See what this Empire means to India : 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit 
of Great Britain. 

An ever-increasing military expenditure and 
« civil service the most expensive in the world. 

Extravagant working of every department in utter 
disregard of India’s poverty. 

Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a 
whole nation, lest an armed nation might imperil the lives 
of a handful of you in our midst. 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the 
purpose of sustaining a top heavy administration. 

Progressively representative legislation in order 
to suppress an ever-growing agitation, seeking to give 
expression to a nation’s agony. 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing in your 
Dominions, and 
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You hare shoirn total disregard of our feelings 
hy glorifying the Punjab administration and flouting 
the Mussulman sentiment. 

I know you would not mind if we could fight and 
wrest the sceptre from your hands. You know that we are 
powerless to do that, for you have ensured our incapacity 
to fight in open and honourable battle. Bravery on the 
battlefield is thus impossible for us. Bravery of the soul 
still remains open to ns. I know you will respond to 
that also. I am engaged in evoking that bravery. Non- 
co-operation means nothing less than training in self- 
sacrifice. Why should we co-operate with you when we 
know that, by your administration of this great country, 
we are being daily enslaved in an increasing degree. 
This response of the people to my appeal is not due to 
my personality, I would like you to dismiss me, and 
for that matter the Ali Brothers too, from your con- 
sideration. My personality will fail to evoke any response 
to anti-Muslim cry if I were foolish enough to raise it, 
as the magic name of the Ali Brothers would fail to 
inspire the Mussulmans with enthusiasm if they were madly 
to raise an anti-Hindu cry. People flock in their 
thousands to listeu to us, because we to-day represent voice 
of a nation groaning under iron heels. The Ali Brothers 
were your friends as I was, and still am. Mj' religion 
forbids me to bear any ill-will towards you. I would not 
raise my hand against you even if I had the power. 
I expect to coH(iuer you only by my suffering. The Ali 
Brothers will certainly draw the sword if they could, in 
defence of their religion and their country. But they and 
I have made common cause with the people of India in 
their attempt to voice their feelings and to find a remedy 
for their distress. 
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You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising- 
ebullition of national feeling. I venture to suggest to you 
that the only way to suppress it is to remove the causes. 
You have yet the. power. You can repent of the wrongs 
done to Indians. You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to 
redeem his promises. I assure yon he has kept many 
escape doors. You can compel the Viceroy to retire in 
favour of a better one, you can revise your ideas about 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. You can compel 
the Government to summon a conference of the recognised 
leaders of the people duly elected hy them and represent- 
ing all shades of opinion so as to devise means for granting 
Sioaraj in accordance with the wishes of the people of India. 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
Indian to he in reality your equal and brother. I ask for 
no patronage. I merely point out to you, as a friend, an 
honourable solution of a grave problem. The other solution, 
namely, repression, is open to you. I prophesy that it will 
fail. It has begun already. The Government has already 
imprisoned two brave men of Panipat for holding and 
expressing their opinions freely. Another is on his trial in 
Lahore for having expressed similar opinions. One in the 
Oudh District is already imprisoned. Another awaits- 
judgment. You should know what is going on in vour midst. 
Our propaganda is being carried on in anticipation of 
repression. I invite you respectfully to choose the better way 
and make common cause with the people of India whose 
salt you are eating. To seek to thwart their aspirationa 
is disloyalty to the country. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 
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II 

Dear Friend, — This is the second time I venture to 
address you. I know that most of you detest non-co- 
operation, But I woiild invite you to isolate two of my 
activities from the rest if you can give me credit 
for honesty. 

I cannot prove my honesty if you do not feel it. 
Some of my Indian friends charge me with camouflage 
when I say we need not hate Englishmen whilst we may 
hate the system they have established. I am trying to 
show them that one may detest the wickedness of a 
'brother without hating him. Jesus denounced the wicked- 
ness of the Scribes and the Pharisees, but he did not hate 
them. He did not enunciate this law of love for the man 
and hate for the evil in him for himself only, but he taught 
the doctrine for universal practice. Indeed, 1 find it in all 
the scriptures of the world. 

I claim to be a fairly accurate student of human 
nature and vivisector of my own failings. I hare 
-discovered that man is superior to the system he 
propounds. And so I feel that you as an individual are 
infinitely better than the system you have evolved as a 
corporation. Each one of my countrymen in Amritsar on 
that fateful 10th of April was better than the crowd of 
which he was a member. He as a man would have 
-declined to kill those innocent English bank managers. 
But in that crowd, many a man forgot himself. Hence it 
is that an Englishman in office is different from an 
Englishman outside. Similarly an Englishman in India is 
•different from an Englishman in England. Here in India 
jon belong to a system that is vile beyond description. It 
is possible therefore for me to condemn the system in the 
•strongest terms without considering you to be bad and 
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without imputing bad motives to everj Englishman. You 
are as much slaves of the system as we are. I want yon 
therefore! reciprocate and not impute to me motives 
which you cannot read in the written word. I give you the 
whole of my motive when I tell you that I am impatient 
to end or mend a system which has made India 
subservienr. to a handful of you and which has made 
Englishmen feel secure only in the shadow of the forts and 
the guns that obtrude themselves on one's notice in India. 
It is a degrading spectacle for you and for us. Our 
corporate life is based on mutual distrust and fear. This, 
you will admit, is unmanly. A system that is responsible 
for such a state of things is necessarily Satanic. You 
should be able to live in India as an integral part of its 
people and not always as foreign exploiters. One thousand 
Indian lives against one English life is a doctrine of dark 
despair and yet believe me, it was enunciated in 1919 by 
the highest of you in the land. 

I almost feel tempted to invite you to join me in 
destroying a system that has dragged both you and us 
down. But I feel I cannot as yet do so. We have not 
shown ourselves earnest, self-sacrificing and self-restrained 
enough for that consummation. 

But I do ask you to help us in the boycott of foreign 
cloth and in the anti-drink campaign. 

The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have 
shown, was forced upon India and her own world-famed 
manufactures were deliberately and systematically ruined. 
India is therefore at the mercy not only of Lancashire but 
also of Japan, France, and America. Just see what this 
has meant to India. We send out of India every year 
sixty crores (more or less) of rupees for cloth. We grow 
enough cotton for onr own cloth. Is it not madness to* 
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send cotton outside India and have it manufactured into 
cloth there and shipped to us ? Was it right to reduce 
India to such a helpless state ? 

A hundred and fifty years ago we manufactured all 
our cloth. Our women spun fine yarn in their own cottages 
and supplemented the earnings of their husbands. The 
village weavers wove that yarn. It was an indispensable 
part of national economy in a vast agricultural country like 
ours. It enabled us in a most natural manner to utilise our 
leisure. To-day our women have lost the cunning of their 
hands and the enforced idleness of millions has impoverished 
the land. Many weavers have become sweepers. 
Some have taken to the profession of hired soldiers. Half 
the race of artistic weavers has died out, and the other 
half is weaving imported foreign yarn for want of finer 
hand-spun yarn. 

You will perhaps now understand what boycott of 
foreign cloth means to India. It is not devised as a 
punishment. If the Government were to-day to redress 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent to India 
attaining immediate Swaraj, the boycott movement must 
Still continue. Swaraj means at least the power to 
conserve Indian industries that are vital to the economic 
existence of the nation and to prohibit such imports 
as may interfere with such existence. Agriculture and 
hand-spinning are the two lungs of the national body. 
They must be protected against consumption at any cost. 

This matter does not admit of any waiting. The 
interests of the foreign manufacturers and the Indian 
importers cannot be considered when the whole nation is 
starving for want of a large productive occupation ancillary 
to agriculture. 
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You 'will not mistake this for a movement of general 
boycott of foreign goods. India does not 'wish to shut 
herself out of international commerce. Things other than 
eloth which can be better made outside India, she must 
gratefully receive upon terms advantageous to the con- 
tracting parties. Nothing can be forced upon her. But I 
do not wish to peep into the future. I am certainly hoping 
that before long it would be possible for India to co-operate 
with England on eq^ual terms. Then will be the time for 
examining trade relations. For the time being, I bespeak 
your help in bringing about a boycott of foreign cloth. 

Of similar and equal importance is the campaign 
against drink. The liquor shops are an insufferable curse 
imposed upon society. There never was so much awaken- 
ing among the people as now upon this question. I admit 
that here, it is the Indian Ministers who can help more 
than you can. But I would like you to speak out your 
mind clearly on the question. Under every system of 
Government, total prohibition so far as I can see will 
be insisted upon by the uation. You can assist ti)e growth 
of the ever-rising agitation by throwing in the weight 
of your influence on the side of the nation. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K, GANDHI. 



THE CREED OP THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Qandhi, In moving his resolatlon on the Creed of the 
'Congress at the ITagpur Session In December 1920, said : 

The resolution which I have the honour to move is as 
follows : “ The object of the Indian National Congress is 

the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means.” 

There are only two kinds of objections so far as I 
understand that will be advanced from this platform. One 
is, that we may not to-day think of dissolving the British 
■connection. What I say is, that it is derogatory to national 
dignity to think of the permanence of British connection at 
■any coat. We are labouring under a grievous wrong which 
it is the personal duty of every Indian to get redressed. 
The British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong, but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake and so 
long as it retains its attitude, it is not possible for us to say 
all that we want to be or all that we want to get, retaining 
British connection. No matter what difficulties be in our 
path, we must make the clearest possible declaration to the 
world and to the whole of India that we may not possibly 
hare British connection if the British people will not do 
this elementary justice. I do not for one moment suggest 
that we want to end the connection at all costs un- 
■ conditionally. If the British connection is for the advance- 
ment of India, we do not want to destroy it. But if it is 
inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it is our 
bounden duty to destroy it. There is room in this resolu- 
•■tion for both — those who believe that by retaining British 
connection, we can purify ourselves and purify British 
people, and those who have no belief. As for instance, 
take the extreme case of Mr. Andrews. He says all hope 
dor India is gone for keeping the British connection. He 
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fls^B tbere must be eomplete seTerance — complete indepon- 
dence. There is room enough in this creed for a man like 
Mr. Andrews also. Take another illustration, a man like 
myself or my brother Shankat Ali. There is certainly no 
room for us if we have eternally to subscribe to the doc- 
trine ; whether these wrongs are redressed or not, we shall 
have to evolve ourselves within the British Empire 5 there is 
no room for me in that creed. Therefore this creed is elastic 
enough to take in both shades of opinions and the British 
people will have to beware that if they do not want to do 
justice, it will be the bounden duty of every Indian to 
destroy the Empire. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal 
appeal, drawing your attention to an object-lesson that was 
presented in the Bengal camp yesterday. If yon want 
Swaraj, you have got a demonstration of how to get Swaraj, 
There was a little bit of skirmish, a little bit of squabble, 
and a little bit of difference in the Bengal camp, as 
there will always be differences so long as the world 
lasts. I have known differences between husband and 
wife, because I am still a husband ; I have noticed 
differences between parents and children, because I am still 
a father of four boys, and they are all strong enough to 
destroy their father so far as bodily struggle is concerned ; 
I possess that varied experience of husband and parent ; 
I know that we shall always have squabbles, we shall- 
always have differences but the lesson that I want to draw 
your attention to is, that I had the honour and privilege 
of addressing both the parties. They gave me their 
undivided attention and what is more they showed 
their attachment, their affection and their fellowship' 
for me by accepting the bumble advice that I had the 
honour of tendering to them, and I told them I am not herfr 
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to distribute justice that cau be awarded only through our 
worthy President. But I ask you not to go to the President 
you need not worry him. If yon are strong, if you are 
brave, if you are intent upon getting Swaraj, and if you 
really want to revise the creed, then you will bottle up 
your rage, you will bottle up all the feelings of injustice that 
may rankle in your hearts and forget these things here under 
this very roof and I told them to forget their differences, 
to forget the wrongs. I don’t want to tell yon or go into 

the history of that incident 

I only wanted my Bengali friends and all the other 
friends who have come to this great assembly with a fixed 
determination to seek nothing but the settlement of their 
country, to seek nothing but the advancement of their 
respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of 
the national honour. I appeal to every one of you to copy 
the example set by those who felt aggrieved and who felt 
that their heads were broken. 1 know, before we have done 
with this great battle on which we have embarked at the 
Special Sessions of the Congress, we have to go probably, 
possibly, through a sea of blood, but let it not be said of ns- 
or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, but 
lot it bo said by generations yet to be born that we suffered,, 
that we shed not somebody’s blood but our own, and so- 
I have no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show 
much sympathy for those who had their heads broken or. 
who were said to bo oven in danger of losing their lives. 
What does it matter ? It is much better to die at the 
at least, of our countrymen. What is there to- 
revongo ourselves about or upon. So I ask every one oh 
you that if at any time there is blood-boiling within yom 
against some fellow-countrymen of yours, even though he 
may be in the employ of Government, even though he may 
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'be in the Secret Service, you will take care not to be 
offended and not to return blow for blow. Understand 
that the very moment you return the blow from the detec- 
tive, your cause is lost. This is your non-violent campaign. 
And so I ask every one of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all your rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you 
will rise braver men. 

Therefore I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to 
feel that they have done the right thing in forgetting 
it and if they have not forgotten, I ask them to try 
to forget the thing ; and that is the object-lesson to 
which I wanted to draw your attention if you want to 
carry this resolution. Do not carry this resolution only 
by an acclamation for this resolution, but I want you 
to accompany the carrying out of this resolution with 
a faith and resolve which nothing on earth can move. 
That you are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest 
possible moment and that yon are intent upon getting 
■Stoaraj by means that are legitimate, that are honourable 
and by means that are non-violent, that are peaceful, 
you have resolved upon so far you can say to-day. 
We cannot give battle to this Governmeut by means 
of steel, but we can give battle by exercising what 
I have BO often called soul force and soul force is not 
the prerogative of one man or a sani/asi or even a so-called 
-saint. Sonl force is the prerogative of every human being, 
female or male, and therefore I ask my countrymen if they 
want to accept this resolution, to accept it with that firm 
-determination and to understand that it is inaugurated 
under such good and favourable auspices as I have 
-described to you. 



APPEAL TO YOUNG BENGAL 


Soon alter the Congress, Mr. Gandhi and the All Brothers 
made an extenslre tour ot the country appealing to the students to 
give np their schools and colleges and join the ranks of non-co- 
operators. At Aligarh and Benares great efforts were made to 
call away the students Irom the Muslim and Hindu Universities It 
they could not nationalise them. They were cot quite successful 
though a few joined the Congress, but In Bengal, at the instance of 
Messrs. C. H. Das and Jitendralal Banerjea, a large number of 
students flocked to their standard and deserted the schools. It was 
such appeals as the following that enthused the youth of Bengal 
who created a profound sensation by throwing themselves in their 
thousands at the steps ot the Calcutta University Hall, that the few - 
who did attend the examination had to do so by walking over their 
bodies. Mr. Gandhi later reproved such obstructive methods but 
he wrote this appeal early In January 1921 -. 

Dear Young Friends, — I Lave just read an account of 
your response to the Nation’s call. It does credit to yoU' 
and to Bengal. I had expected no less. I certainly 
expect still more. Bengal has great intelligence. It has 
a greater heart, it has more than its share of the spiritual ' 
heritage for which our country is specially noted. Yon 
have more imagination, more faith and more emotion than 
the rest of India. You have falsified the calumny of 
cowardice on more occasions than one. There is, 
therefore, no reason why Bengal should not lead now 
as it has done before now. 

You have taken the step, you will not recede. You' 
had ample time to think. You have paused, you have 
considered. You held the Congress that delivered to the 
Nation the message of Non-Co-operation, i.e., of self- 
purification, self-sacrifice, courage, and hope. The Nagpur 
Congress ratified, clarified, and amplified the first 
declaration. It was re-delivered in the midst of strife, 
doubt, and disunion. It was re-delivered in the midst of 
joy, acclam.itioo, and practically perfect liuanimity. It 
was open to you to refuse, or to hesitate, or to respond. 
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You have chosen the better, though, from a wordly-wise 
standpoint, less cautious way. You dare not go back 
-without hurting yourselves and the cause. 

But for the evil spell that the existing system of 
’ Government and, most of all, this Western education has 
’ cast upon us, the question will not be considered as open to 
argument. Can the brave Arabs retain their independence 
and yet be schooled under the aegis of those who would 
'hold them under bondage? They will laugh at a person 
who dared to ask them to go to schools that may be 
established by their invaders. Is the case different or if it 
is different, is it not stronger in our case when we are called 
-upon to give up schools conducted under the aegis of a 
Government which, rightly or wrongly, we seek to bend to 
■ our will or destroy ? 

Wo cannot get Swaraj if not one class in the country 
•is prepared to work and sacrifice for it. The Government 
■iirill yield not to the logic of words. It knows no logic but 
I that of brave and true deeds. 

Bravery of the sword they know. And tbey have 
made themselves proof against its use by us. Many of 
••them will welcome violence on our part. They are uncon- 

• querable in the art of meeting and suppressing violence. 
We propose, therefore, to sterilize their power of inflicting 
violence by our non-violence. Violence dies when it 

• ceases to evoke response from its object. Non-violence 
is the corner-stone of the edifice of Non-Co-operation. You 
will, therefore, not be has^ or over-zealous in your 

-dealings with those who may not see eye to eye with you. 
Intolerance is a species of violence and therefore against 
our creed. Non-'violent Non-Co-operation is an object- 
lesson in democracy. The moment we are able to ensure 
. non-violence, even under circumstances the most provoking 
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-that moment we have achieved our end, because 
that is the moment when we can offer complete 
2fon-Co-operation 

Non-Co-operatiou deals first with those sensitive 
classes upon whom the Government has acted so success- 
fully and who have been lured into the trap consciously 
-or unconsciously as the school-going youths have been. 

When we come to think about it, the sacrifice required 
is infinitesimal lor individuals because the whole is distri- 
buted among so many of us. For what is your sacrifice ? 
To suspend your literary studies for one year or till Swaraj 
■is established. If I could infect the whole of the student 
world with my faith, I know that suspension of studies 
need not extend even to a year. 

And in the place of your suspended studies, I would 
-urge you to study the methods of bringing about Swaraj as 
quietly as possible even within the year of grace. I present 
you with the SPINNING WHEEL and suggest to you 
that on it depends ludia’s economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to 
'the college that has been promised to you by Mr. Das. 
Most of your fellow-students in the National College 
at Gujarat have undertaken to give at least four hours 
'to spinning every day. It is no sacrifice to learn a 
beautiful art and to be able to clothe the naked at the 
same time. 

You have done your duty by withdrawing from 
'Government colleges. I have only showed you the easiest 
and the most profitable way of devoting the time at 
;yonr disposal. 

May God give you strength and courage to sustain 
'yon in your determination ! 

Your well-wisher, 

M. K. GANDHI. 



OPEN LETTER TO THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


Mr, Gandhi addressed the following open letter to H. R, H. the- 
Duke of Connaught in the first week of February, 1921 ; 

Sir, — Your Royal Highness must have heard a great 
deal about Non-Co-operation, No^Co-operationists and 
their methods and incidentally of me, its humble author. 

I fear that the information given Your Royal Highness- 
must have been in its nature one-sided. I owe it to yon, to 
my friends and myself that I should place before you what 
I conceive to be tlie scope of Non-Go-operation as followed 
not only by me but my closest associates such as Messrs. 
Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali. 

For me it is no joy and pleasure to be actively 
associated in the boycott of Your Royal Highness’ visit. T 
have tendered loyal, voluntary assistance to Government 
for an unbroken period of nearly 30 years in the full belief 
that through that lay the path of freedom for my country. 
It was therefore no slight thing for me to suggest to my 
countrymen that we should take no part in welcoming Your 
Royal Highness. Not one among us has anything against 
you as an English gentleman. We bold your person as 
sacred as that of a dearpst friend. 1 do not know any of 
my friends who would not guard it with his life if be found- 
it in danger. 

We are not at war with individual Englishmen. We 
seek not to destroy English life. We do desire to destroy 
the system that has emasculated our country in body, mind 
and soul. We are determined to battle with all our might 
against that in English nature which has made O’Dwyerism- 
and Dyerism possible in the Punjab and has resulted in 
a wanton affront upon Islam, a faith professed by seven 
crores of your countrymen. We consider it inconsistent 
-with our self-respect any longer to brook the spirit ofr 
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Bupetiority and dominance which has sjatematically ignored 
and disregarded the sentiments of thirty crores of innocent 
people of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating 
to us. It cannot be a matter of pride to you that thirty 
crores of Indians should live day in and day out in 
fear of their lives from one hundred thousand Englishmen 
and, therefore, be under subjection to them. 

Your Royal Highness has come, not to end the 
system I described, but to sustain it by upholding its 
prestige. Your first pronouncement was a laudation of 
Lord Willingdon. I have the privilege of knowing him. 
I believe him to be an honest, amiable gentleman, who will 
not willingly hurt even a fiy, but he certainly failed as a 
ruler. He allowed himself to be guided by those whose 
interest it was to support their power. He is not reading 
the mind of the Dravidian province. Here in Bengal yon 
are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who is again 
from all I have beard an estimable gentleman, but be 
knows nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings. 
Bengal is not Calcutta, Fort William and the palaces of 
Calcutta represent an insolent exploitation of the unmur- 
muring and highly cultured peasantry of this fair province. 

The Non-Co-operationists have come to the conclusion 
that they must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker 
with the problem of India’s distress and humiliation, nor 
must they be impatient and angry. We roust not in our 
impatient anger resort to stupid violence. Wo freely admit 
that we must take our due share of blame for the existing 
state. It is not so much British guns that are responsible 
for our subjection as our voluntary co-operation. 

Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your 
Royal Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against 
your high personage, but it is against the system you come 
36 
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to uphold. I know individual EDgliahmen cannot, even if 
they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden. If we 
would be the equals of Englishmen, we must cast off fear. 
We must learn to be self-reliant and independent of schools, 
courts, protection and patronage of a Government we seek 
to end if it will not mend. 

Hence this Non-violent Non-Co-operation. I know we 
'have not all yet become non-violent in speech and deed, but 
the results so far achieved have, I assure Your Royal High- 
ness, been amazing. The people have understood the 
secret and value of non-violence as they have never done 
‘before. He who will may see that this is a religions, puri- 
fying movement. We are leaving off drink. We are trying 
to rid India of the curse of untouchability. We are trying 
to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and by reverting to the 
spinning wheel reviving the ancient and poetic simplicity 
of life. We hope thereby to sterilise the existing harmful 
institutions. 

I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the 
world. We are at war with nothing that is good in the 
world. In protecting Islam in the manner we are, we are 
protecting all religions ; in protecting the honour of India, 
we are protecting (he honour of humanity. For our means 
are hurtful to none. We desire to live on terms of friend- 
ship with Englishmen, but that friendship must be friend- 
ship of equals both in theory and in practice, and we must 
continue to non-co-operate, to purify ourselves till the 
goal is achieved. I ask Your Royal Highness, and through 
^ou every Englishman, to appreciate the view-point of 
Non-Co-operation. 

I beg to remain. 

Your Royal Highness’ faithful servant, 

M. K. GA.NDHI. 



SOCIAL BOYCOTT 


While rigorous in his campaign of non-co-operation and 
political boycott, Mr. Qandhl was punctilious in regard to anything 
in the nature of social boycott of Europeans or officials. With him 
the movement is one of self-purification and therefore there is no 
room in it for social boycott. He wrote in Young India in its 
issue of February 1921 : 

Non-eo-operatioa beiug a movement of purificatioa 
is bringing to the surface all our weaknesses as also 
excesses of even our strong points. Social boycott is aa 
age-old institution. It is coeval with caste. It is the 
one terrible sanction exercised with great effect, it is 
based upon the notion that a community is not bound to 
extend its hospitality or service to an excommunicated. It 
answered when every village was a self-contained unit 
and the occasions of recalcitrancy wore rare. But when 
opinion is divided, as it is to-day, ou the merits of non- 
co-operation, when its new application is having a trial, 
a summary use of social boycott in order to bend a 
minority to the will of the majority is a species of 
unpardonable violence. If persisted in, such boycott is 
bound to destroy the movement. Social boycott is 
applicable and effective when it is not felt as a punishment 
and accepted by the object of boycott aa a measure of 
discipline. Moreover, social boycott to be admissible in a 
campaign of non-violence must never savour of inhumanity. 
It must be civilised. It must cause pain to ^the party 
using it, if it causes inconvenience to [its object. 

Thus, depriving a man of the services of a medical man, 
as. is reported to have been done in Jhansi, .is...su act of. 
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inhumanity tantamount in the moral code to an attempt to 
murder. T see no difierence in murdering a man and with- 
drawing medical aid from a man who is on the point of 
dying. Even the laws of war, I apprehend, require the 
giving of medical relief to the enemy in need of it. To 
deprive a man of the use of an only village well is notice 
to him to quit that village. Surely, non-eo- operators have 
acquired no right to use that extreme pressure against 
those who do not see eye to eye with them. Impatience 
and intolerance will surely kill this great religious move- 
ment. We may not make people pure by compulsion. 
Much less may we compel them by violence to respect our 
opinion. It is utterly against the spirit of the democracy 
we want to cultivate. 

Thera are no doubt serious difficulties in our way. 
The temptation to resort to social boycott is irresistible 
when a defendant, who submits to private arbitration, 
refuses to abide by its award. Yet it is easy to See that 
the application of social boycott is more than likely to 
arrest the splendid movement to settle disputes by 
arbitration which, apart from its use as weapon in the 
armoury of non-co-operation, is a movement fraught 
with great good to the country. People will take time 
before they accommodate themselves to private arbitration. 
Its very simplicity and inexpensiveness will repel many 
people even as palates jaded by spicy foods are repelled by 
simple combinations. All awards will not always bo above 
suspicion. We must therefore rely upon the intrinsic 
merits of the movement and the correctness of awards to 
make itself felt. 

It is much to be desired if we can bring about a 
complete voluntary boycott of law courts. That one event 
can bring Swaraj. But it was never expected that w& 
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would reach completion in any single item of non-co- 
operation. Public opinion has been so far developed as to 
recognise the Courts as signs not of our liberty but of our 
slavery. It has made it practically impossible for lawyers 
to practise their profession and be called popular leaders. 

Non-co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige 
of law courts and to that extent of the Government. 
The disintegrating process is slowly but surely going on. 
Its velocity will suffer diminution if violent methods are 
adopted to hasten it. This Government of ours is armed 
to the teeth to meet and check forces of violence. It 
possesses nothing to check the mighty forces of non- 
violence. How can a handful of Englishmen resist a 
voluntary expression of opinion accompanied by the 
voluntary self-denial of thirty crores of people ? 

I hope, therefore, that non-co-operation workers will 
beware of the snares of social boycott. But the alternative 
to social boycott is certainly not social intercourse. A man 
who defies strong, clear public opinion on a vital matter ia 
not entitled to social amenities and privileges. We may 
not take part in his social functions such as marriage feasts, 
we may not receive gifts from him. But we dare not deny 
social service. The latter is a duty. Attendance at dinner 
parties and the like is a privilege which it is optional to 
withhold or extend. But it would be wisdom to err on the 
right side and to exercise the weapon even in the limited 
sense described by me on rare and well-defined occasions. 
And in every case the user of the weapon will use it at his 
own risk. The use of it is not as yet in any form a duty. 
No one is entitled to its use if there is any danger of 
hurting the movement. 



THE MALEGAON INCIDENT' 


■Writing In Young India, Mr. Oandhl deplored the misbehaviour 
of non-co-operators who took part In the fray in Malegaon in the- 
first week of May 1921 : 

If the facts reported in the Press are substantially 
correct, Malegaon non-co-operators have been false to 
their creed, their faith, and their country. They have put 
back the hands of the clock of progress. Non-violence is 
the rock on which the whole structure of non-co-operation 
is built. Take that away and every act of renunciation 
comes to naught, as artificial fruit is no more than a showy 
nothing. The murder of the men who were evidently 
doing their duty was, if the report is correct, deliberate. 
It was a cowardly attack. Certain men wilfully broke the 
law and invited punishment. 

There could be no justification for resentment of such 
imprisonment. Those who commit violence of the 
Malegaon type, are the real co-operators with the Govern- 
ment. The latter will gladly lose a few officers if thereby 
they could kill non-co-operation. A few more such 
murders and we shall forfeit the sympathy of the masses. 
I am convinced that the people will not tolerate violence 
on our part. They are by nature peaceful and they have 
welcomed non-co-operation, because it is deliberately 
non-violent. 

What must we do then ? We must ceaselessly 
preach against violence alike in public and in private. 
We must not show any sympathy to the evil-doers. 
We must advise the men who have taken part in the 
murders, to surrender themselves if they are at all repentant. 
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The woikers must be doubly careful in their talks. They 
must cease to talk of the evil of the GoTOmment aud the 
officials whether European or Indian. Bluster must give 
place to the work of building up put before the nation by 
the Congress. We must be patient if there is no response 
to the demand for men, money and munitions. All police 
orders must be strictly obeyed. There should be nO' 
processions or hartals when known workers are prosecuted 
or imprisoned. If we welcome imprisonments of innocent 
men, as we must, we ought to cultivate innocence and 
congratulate ourselves when we are punished for holding 
opinions or for doing things that we consider it our duty to 
do, i.e., for spinning or collecting funds or getting names 
tor the Congress register. There should be no civil 
disobedience. We have undertaken to stand the gravest 
provocation and remain non-violent. Let us be careful lest 
the hour of our triumph be, by our folly, the hour of our 
defeat and humiliation. 

Reverting to the same subject In a subsequent 'issue of his 
Paper, Mr. Gandhi wrote ; 

I observe that there is a tendency to minimise the 
guilt of non-co-operators at Malegaon. No amount of 
provocation by the Sub-Inspector could possibly justify 
retaliation by the non-co-operators. I am not examining 
the case from the legal standpoint. 1 am concerned only 
with the non- co-operator’s. He is bound under his oath 
not to retaliate even under the gravest provocation 



THE SIMLA VISIT 


Soon after Lord Beading arrived in India, an interview waa 
arranged by Pandit Malaviya between the new Viceroy and 
Mr. Qandhl. The Interview wbicb lasted many hours took place 
at Simla In May 1021. Much speculation was rite as to the result 
of the interview, and Mr. Oandht explained the circumstances and 
the results oi the Interview in an article in Young India under the 
title “ The Simla Visit” j 

Many are asking why 1 waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy. Some inquire why the author of non-co- 
operation should seek to see the Viceroy. All want 
to know the result of the interview. I like the rigorous 
scrutiny of the non-co-operators who, more than Caesar’s 
wife, must be above suspicion. Non-co-operation is 
self-reliance. We want to establish Swaraj, not obtain 
it from others. Then why approach a Viceroy ? This is 
all good BO far as it goes. And I should be a bad 
representative of our cause if I went to anybody to ask 
for Swaraj. I have had the hardihood to say that Swaraj 
could not be granted even by God. We would have to 
earn it ourselves. Swaraj from its very nature is not in 
the giving of anybody. 

But we want the world with us in our battle for 
freedom, we want the goodwill of everybody. Our cause, 
we claim, is based upon pure justice. There are 
certain things we want Englishmen to surrender. All 
these things need mutual discussion and mutnal under- 
standing. Non-co-operation is the most potent instrument 
for creating world opinion in our favour. So long as we 
protested and co-operated, the world did not understand 
us. The erstwhile lion of Bengal in his early days used 
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to relate the story of Eaglishmen, who asked him how 
many broken heads there were in India if things were 
really so bad as now represented them to be. That was 
the way John Bull understood best. The other question 
the world has undoubtedly been asking is : If things are 
really so bad, why do we co-operate with the Goyernment 
in so pauperising and humiliating us ? Now the world 
understands our attitude no matter how weakly we may 
enforce it in practice. The world is now curious to know 
what ails us. The Viceroy represents a big world. His 
Excellency wanted to know why I, with whom co-operation 
was an article of faith, had non-co-operated. There must 
be something wrong with the Government or me. 

And so His Excellency mentioned to Pandit Malaviyaji 
and to Mr. Andrews that he would like to see me and hear 
my views. I went to see the Pandi^i because he was 
anxious to meet me. I hold him in such high regard that 
I would not think, even if he was well and I could help it, 
of letting him come to me. As it was, he was too weak to 
travel to me. It was my duty to go to him. And when I 
heard the purport of his conversation with His Excellency, 
I did not require any persuasion to prompt me to ask for 
an appointment if His Excellency wished to hear my views. 
I have devoted so much space to the reason for my 
seeking an appointment, for I wanted to make clear the 
limits and the meaning of non-co-operation. 

It is directed not against men but against measures. 
It is not directed against the Governors but against 
the system they administer. The roots of non-co-opera- 
tion lie not in hatred but in justice, if not in love. Gladstone 
used to draw a sharp distinction between bad actions 
and bad men. He was accused of discourtesy for using 
some very strong expressions about the arts of his 
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opponents. He put up the defence that he would have 
failed in his duty if he had not characterised their 
actions as they deserved to be, but he did not therefore 
mean to convey that his opponents deserved the epithets, 
he had used about their acts. As a youth, when 1 heard 
this defence, I could not appreciate it. Now with years 
of experience and use, I understand bow true it was. I 
have found some of the truest of my friends capable of 
indefensible acts. For me there are few truer'men than 
V. S. Srinivas Shastriar, but his actions confound me. I 
do not think he loves me less because he believes- 
that I am leading India down to the abyss. 

And so I hope, this great movement of non-co- 
operation has made it clear to thousands, as it has to me, 
that whilst we may attack measures and systems, we may 
not, must not, attack men. Imperfect ourselves, we must 
be tender towards others and be slow to impute motives. 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of waiting 
upon His Excellency and of assuring him that ours was a. 
religious movement designed to purge Indian political 
life of corruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of 
white superiority. 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not 
believe the so-called reports in the Press. The veil 
must remain drawn over the details of the conversation 
between the Viceroy and myself. But I may assure him 
that I explained as fully as I knew of the three claims 
— the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj — and gave him- 
the genesis of non-co-operation. His Excellency heard 
me patiently, courteously, and attentively. He appeared 
to me to be anxious to do only the right thing. We had a 
full discussion of the burning topics as between man and 
man. We discussed the questiou of non-violence and it 
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appeared to me to be common cause bettreen ns. Of that 
I may have to write more fully later. 

But beyond saying that we were able to understand 
each other, I am unable to say that there was more in the- 
interview. Some may think with me that a mutual under- 
standing is in itself no small gain. Then, in that sense, 
the interview was a distinct success. 

But at the end of all the long discussions, I am more 
than ever convinced that our salvation rests solely upon our 
own effort. His Excellency can only help or hinder. 
I am sangnine enough to think that he will help. 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our 
programme. It is clearly as follows : (1) Removal of 
nntouch ability, (a) Removal of the drink curse. (3) 
Ceaseless introduction of the spinning wheel and the 
ceaseless production of Khaddar, leading to an almost 
complete boycott of foreign cloth. (4) Registration of 
Congress members ; and (5) Collection of Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. 

No fierce propaganda is necessary for solidifying 
Hindu-Muslim unity and producing a still more- 
non-violent atmosphere. 

I have put nntouchability in the forefront, because 
1 observe a certain remissness about it. Hindu non- 
co-operators may not be indifferent about it. We may 
be able to right the Khilafat wrong, hut we can never 
reach Swaraj with the poison of untonehability corroding: 
the Hindu part of the National body. Swamj is a 
meaningless term if we desire to keep a fifth of India- 
under perpetual subjection and deliberately deny to them- 
the fruits of National culture. We are seeking the aid of 
God in this great purification movement, but we deny to 
the most deserving among His creatures the rights of 
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humanity. Inhuman ouraelTes, we may not plead before 
the Throne for deliverance from the inhumanity of othera. 

I put drink second as I feel that God has sent 
the movement to us unsought. The greatest storm 
rages round it. The drink movement is fraught with 
the greatest danger of violence. But so long as this 
Government persists in keeping the drink shops open so 
long must we persist in sleeplessly warning our 
erring countrymen against polluting their lips with drink. 

The third place is assigned to the spinning wheel, 
though for me it is equally important with the first two. 
If we produce an effective boycott of foreign cloth during 
this year, we shall have shown cohesion, effort, concentra- 
tion, earnestness, a spirit of Nationality that must enable us 
to establish Swaraj, 

The fourth item, the membership of the Congress, 
is essential for the immense organisation required for 
dotting the country with the spinning wheels and for 
the manufacture and distribution of Khaddar, and for 
dispelling the fear that membership of the Congress may 
be regarded as a crime by the Government. 

The fifth item, the Tilak Swaraj Fund, perpetuates 
■the memory of the soul of Swaraj and supplies us with 
the sinews of war. 

We are under promise to ourselves to collect one 
crore rupees, register one crore members and introduce 
twenty lakhs of spinning wheels in our homes by the 
30th June. We shall postpone the attainment of our 
-goal if we fail to carry out the programme evolved at a 
largely attended meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee and arrived at after full consideration 
.and debate. 



THE ALI BROTHERS’ APOLOGY 


After the Gandhi-Reading interview, the Alt Brothers issued a- 
statement at tlie Instance of Mr. Gandhi — a statement in which 
they regretted their occasional lapse into excessive language and 
promised to refrain from writing or speaking In any manner likely 
to provoke violence. Tlii.s definite result of the interview was 
claimed as a victory tor the Government. Others claimed that it 
was a victory for liir. Gandhi who explained that it was no apology 
or undertaking to the Government but a reassertlon of the principle 
oi non-violence to wiiich the Ali Brothers had subscribed. It was 
a statement to the public irrespective of what the Government 
might or might not do with them. In answer to criticisms against 
his advice to the Brothers, Mr. Gandhi stoutly defended his action 
and praised the Brothers’ attitude. He wrote in Young India 
of June 15, 1921 : 

The Ali Brothers’ apology still continues to tax 
people’s minds. I continue to receive letters expostulating 
with mo for having gone to the Viceroy at all. Some • 
consider that I have bungled the whole affair, others blame 
the Brothers for having for once weakened and that in 
deference to me. I know that in a short while the storm 
will blow over. Fur, in spite of all I have beard and read, . 
I feel that I di<l the right thing in responding to the 
Viceroy’s wish to know ray views. It would have been 
wrong on my part to have waited fur a formal written 
invitation from His Excellency. I feel, too, that I gave the 
best advice possible in the interests of Islam and India, 
when I asked the Brothers to make the statement issued 
by them. The Ali Brothers have showed humility and 
courage of a high order in making the statement. They 
have shown that they are capable of sacrificing their pride 
and their all for the sake of their faith and country. They 
have served the cause by making the statement, as they 
would have injured it by declining to make it. 
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In spite of all that conviction in me, I am not 
' surprised at the remonstrances I am receiving. They but 
show that the methods now being pursued are new, that 
the country will not surrender a tittle of its just demands, 
and for their satisfaction, it wishes to rely purely upon its 

own strength 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the 
Government. It is addressed and tendered to friends who 
drew their attention to their speeches. It was certainly not 
given at the bidding of the Viceroy. I betray no 

■ confidence when I say that it was not even suggested by 
him. As soon as I saw the speeches, I stated in order to 
prove the honafides of the Brothers and the entirely non- 
violent character of the movement that I would invite 

■them to make a statement. There was no question of 
bargaining for their freedom. Having had my attention 
drawn to their speeches, I could not possibly allow them to 
go to gaol (if 1 could prevent it) on the ground of proved 
incitement to violence. I have given the same advice 
to all the accused and told them that if their speeches 
were violent, they should certainly express regret. A 
non-co-operator could not do otherwise. Had the Brothers 
' been charged before a Court of Law, I would have advised 
them to apologise to the Court for some of the passages in 

■ their speeches which, in my opinion, were capable of being 
interpreted to mean incitement to violence. It is not 
enough for a non-co-operator not to mean violence ; 

■It is necessary that his speech must not be capable 
of a contrary interpretation by reasonable men. Wo must 
be above suspicion. The success of the movement depends 
upon its retaining its absolute purity. I, therefore, suggest 
to the writer and to those who may think like him that 
■the whole principle of non-co-operation has not only 
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'1)6611 giv 6 n away aathe writar contands, but its non-violent 
character has been completely vindicated by the Brothers’ 
'apology and the case therefore greatly strengthened. 

What, however, is galling to the writer, is that whilst 
the Brothers have remained free, the lesser lights are 
in prison for having spoken less strongly than they. 

That very fact shows the real character of non-co- 
operation. A non-co-operator may not bargain for personal 
-safety. It was open to me to bargain for the liberty 
of the others. Then I would have given away the 
whole case for non-co-operation. I did not bargain 
■even for the Brothers’ liberty. I stated in the clearest 
possible terms that no matter what the Government 
did, it would be my duty on meeting the Brothers 
to advise them to make the statement to save their honour. 

We must play the game whether the Government 
reciprocate or not. Indeed I, for one, do not expect the 
Government to play the game. It was, when I came to 
the conclusion that there was no honour about the Govern- 
ment, that I non-co-operated. Lord Reading may wish, 
does wish to do right and justice. But he will not be 
permitted to. If the Government were honorable, they 
would have set free all the prisoners as soon as they 
decided not to prosecute the Ali Brothers. If the Govern- 
ment were honorable, they would not have caught youths 
and put them in prison whilst they left Pandit Motilal 
Nehru the arch-offender free. If the Government were 
Iionorable, they would not countenance bogus Leagues 
of Peace. If the Government were honorable, they 
would have long ago repented for their heinous deeds, even 
as we have for every crime committed by our people in 
Amritsar, Kasur, Viramgam, Ahmedabad and recently in 
Malegaon. I entertain no false hopes or misgivings about 
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the Goverement. If the Government were to-morrow to 
arrest the Ali Brothers, I would still justify the apology. 
They have acted on the square and we must all do 
likewise. Indeed inasmuch as the Government are still 
arresting people for disaffection, they are arresting the 
Ali Brothers. 

The writer is again not taking a correct view of 
non-co-operation in thinking that non-co-operators, who 
are in gaol, are less fortunate than we who are 
outside. For me, solitary confinement in a prison cell, 
without any breach on my part of the code of non-co- 
operation, or private or public morals, will be freedom. 
For me, the whole of India is a prison, even as the 
master’s house is to his slave; a slave to be free must 
continuously rise against his slavery and be looked up in 
his master’s cell for his rebellion. The cell-door is the 
door to freedom. I feel no pity for those who are suffering 
hardships in the gaols of the Government. Innocence 
under an evil Government must ever rejoice on the scaffold. 
It was the easiest thing for the Brothers to have rejected 
my advice and embraced the opportunity of joining their 
comrades in the gaols. I may inform the reader that 
when daring the last stage of the South African struggle 
I was arrested, roy wife and all friends heaved a sigh of 
relief. It was in the prisons of South Africa that I had 
leisure and peace from strife and struggle. 

It is perhaps now clear why the non-co- 
operation prisoners may not make any statement to 
gain their freedom. 



APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OP INDIA 


The following appeal addreased to the women of India appeared 
In Young India of August II, 1921 : 

Dear Sisters, — The All-India Congress Committee has 
come to a momentous decision in fixing the 30th September 
next as the final date for completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth begun by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July 
in Bombay in memory of Lokamanya Tilak. I was 
accorded the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile 
containing costly saris and other dresses which yon 
have hitherto considered fine and beautiful. I feel that 
it was right and wise on the part of the sisters who 
gave their costly clothing. Its destruction was the 
most economical use you could hare made of it, even as 
destruction of plague-infected articles is their most 
economical and best use. It was a necessary surgical 
operation designed to avert more serious complaints in 
the body politic. 

The women of India have during the past twelve 
months worked wonders on behalf of the Motherland. 
You have silently worked away as angels of mercy. 
You have parted with your cash and your fine jewellery. 
Yon have wandered from house to house to make 
collections. Some of you have even assisted in picketing. 
Some of you who were used to fine dresses of variegated 
colours and had a number of changes daring the day, 
have now adopted the white and spotless but heavy 
Khadi reminding sadi one of a woman’s innate purify. 
You have done all this for the sake of India, for the 
sake of the Khilafat, for the sake of the Punjab. There 
37 
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is no guilt about your word or work. Yours is the purest 
sacrifice untainted by anger or bate. Let me confess to 
you that your spontaneous and loving response all over 
India has convinced me that God is with us. No other 
proof of our struggle being one of self-purification is 
needed than that lakhs of India’s women are actively 
helping it. 

Having given much, more is now required of you. 
Men bore the principal share of the subscriptions to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. But completion of the Swadeshi 
programme is possible only if you give the largest 
share. Boycott is impossible unless you will surrender 
•the whole of your foreign clothing. So long as the taste 
persists so long is complete renunciation impossible. 
And boycott means complete renunciation. We must 
be prepared to be satisfied with such cloth as India 
can produce, even as we are thankfully content with 
such children as God gives us. I have not known a 
mother throwing away her baby, even though it may 
appear ugly to an outsider. So should it be with the 
patriotic women of India about Indian manufactures. 
And for you only hand- spun and hand-woven can be 
regarded as Indian manufactures. During the transition 
stage you can only get coarse Khadi in abundance. You 
may add all the art to it that your taste allows or 
requires. And if you will be satisfied with coarse Kbadi 
for a few months, India need not despair of seeing a 
revival of the fine, rich and coloured garments of old, 
which were once the envy and the despair of the 
world. I assure you that a six months' course of 
self-denial will show you that what we to-day regard 
as artistic is only falsely so, and that true art takes 
note not merely of form but also of what lies behind. 
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There is an art that kills and an art that gives life. The 
£ne fabric that we have imported from the West or the Far 
East has literally killed millions of our brothers and sisters 
and delivered thousands of our dear sisters to a life 
of shame. True art must be evidence of happiness, 
contentment, and purity of its authors. And if you will 
have such art revived in our midst, the use of Khadi is 
obligatory on the best of you at the present moment. 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the 
success of the Swadeshi programme but it is imperative for 
every one of you to spin during your leisurs hours. I have 
suggested to boys and men also that they should spin. 
Thousands of them, I know, are spinning daily. But the 
main burden of spinning must, as of old, fall on your 
-shoulders. Two hundreds years ago the women of India 
spun not only for home demand but also for foreign 
lands. They spun not merely cosrse-counts but the finest 
that the world has ever spun. No machine has yet 
reached the fineness of the yarn spun by our ancestors. If, 
then, we are to cope with the demand for Khadi during the 
two months and alterwavds, you must form spinning clubs, 
institute spinning competitions and flood the Indian market 
with hand-spun yarn. For this purpose some of you have 
to become experts in spinning, carding, and adjusting the 
spinning-wheels. This means ceaseless toil. You will not 
look upon spinning as a means of livelihood. For the 
middle class it should supplement the income of the family, 
and for very poor women, it is undoubtedly a means of 
livelihood. The spinning-wheel should be, as it was, the 
widows' loving companion. But for you who will 
read this appeal, it is presented as a duty, as dharma. 
If all the well-to-do women of India were to spin 
a certain quantity daily, they would make yarn cheap 
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and bring about much more q^uickl)^ than otherwise th& 
required fineness. 

The economic and the moral salvation of India thus 
rests mainlj with you. The future of India lies on your 
knees, for yon will nurture the future generation. Yon can 
bring up the children of India to become simple, God- 
fearing, and hrave men and women, or you can coddle them 
to be weaklings unfit to brave the storms of life and used 
to foreign fineries which they would find it difficult in after 
life to discard. The next few weeks will show of what 
stuff the women of India are made. I have not the 
shadow of a doubt as to your choice. The destiny of 
India is far safer in your hands than in the hands of a 
Government that has so exploited India’s resources that 
she has lost faith in herself. At every one of women’s 
meetings, I have ashed for your blessings for the national 
effort and I have done so in the belief that you are pore, 
simple, and godly enough to give them with effect. You 
can ensure the fruitfulness of your blessings by giving up 
your foreign cloth and during your spare hours ceaselessly 
spinning for the Nation. 

I remain, 

Your devoted brother, 

M. K. GANDHI. 



THE ARREST OF THE ALI BROTHERS 
APPEAL TO THE MUSSULMANS OP INDU 


The All Brothers were arrested by order of the Bombay 
Government in the third week of September 1921. Mr. Gandhi 
addressed the following open letter to the Mnssulmans of India 
through the columns of Young India : 

Dear Countrymen, — Whilst the arrest of Monlanas 
Shaukat A.Ii and Mahomed All has touched every Indian 
heart, I know what it has meant to you. The brave 
brothers are staunch lover.s of their country, but they 
are Mussulmans first and everything else after, and it 
must be so with every religiously minded man. The 
Brothers have for years past represented all that is 
best and noblest in Islam. No two Mnssulmans have done 
more than they to raise the status of Islam in India. 
They have promoted the cause of the Khilafat as no two 
other Mussulmans of India have. For they have been 
true and they dared to tell what they felt even in their 
internment in Ohindwara. Their long internment did not 
demoralise or weaken them. They came out just as brave 
as they went in. 

And since their discharge from internment, they have 
shown themselves true nationalists and you have taken 
pride in their being so. 

The Brothers have, by their simplicity, humility, and 
inexhaustible energy, fired the imagination of the masses 
as no other Mussulman has. 

All these qualities have endeared them to you. Yon 
regard them as your ideal men. You are therefore sorry 
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for their Beparation from yon. Many besides you miss- 
their genial faces. For mo they had become inseparable. 
I seem to be without my arms. For anything connected 
with Mussulmans, Shaukat Ali was my guide and friend. 
He never once misled me. His judgment was sound and 
unerring in most cases. With the Brothers among us, 
I felt safe about Hindu-Muslim unity whose work 
they understood as few of us have. 

But whilst we all miss them, we must not give way 
to grief or dejection. We must learn, each one of 
us, to stand alone. God only is our infallible and 
eternal Guide. 

To be dejected is not only not to have known the 
Brothers, but it is, if I may venture to say so, not to know 
what religion is. 

For, do we not learn in all religions that the spirit of 
the dear ones abides with us even when they physically 
leave us. Not only is the spirit of the Brothers with us 
but they are serving better by their suffering than if they 
were in our midst giving us some of their courage, hope, 
and energy. The secret of non-violence and non-co- 
operation lies in our realising that it is through suffering 
that we are to attain our goal. What is the renunciation 
of titles, councils, law courts, and schools, but a measure, 
very slight indeed, of suffering. That preliminary renun- 
ciation is a prelude to the larger sufiering — the hardships 
of a gaol life and even the final consummation on the 
gallows— if need be. The more we suffer and the more 
of us suffer, the nearer we are to our cherished goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly we recognise that 
it is not big meetings and demonstrations that would 
give us victory but quiet suffering, the earlier and moro 
certain will be our victory. 
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I hare made your cause my own because I believe 
it to be just. Khilafat, I Have understood from your 
best men, is an ideal. You are not fighting to sustain 
any wrong or even misrule. You are backing the Turks 
because they represent the gentlemen of Europe, and 
because the European, and especially the English, prejudice 
against them is not because the Turks are worse than 
others as men, but because they are Mussulmans and will 
not assimilate the modern spirit of exploitation of weaker 
people and their lands. In fighting for the Turks, you 
are fighting to raise the dignity and the purity of 
your own faith. 

You have naturally, therefore, chosen pure methods 
to attain your end. It cannot be denied that both 
Mussulmans and Hindus have lost much in moral stamina. 
Both of us have become poor representatives of our 
respective faiths. Instead of each one of us becoming a 
true child of God, we expect others to live our religion and 
even to die for us. But we bave now chosen a method 
that compels us to turn, each one of us, our face towards 
God. Non-co-ojieration presumes that our opponent with 
whom we non-co-operate, resorts to methods which are as 
<jue3tiouable as the purpose he seeks to fulfil by such 
methods. We sliall therefore find favour in the sight of 
God only by choosing methods which are different in kind 
from those of our opponents. This is a big claim we have 
made for ourselves, and we can attain Buceess within the 
short time appointed by us, ooly if our methods are in 
reality radically different from those of the Government. 
Hence the foundation of out movement rests on complete 
non-violence wliereas violence is the final refuge of the 
Government. And as no energy can be created without 
resistance, our non-resistance to Government violence must 
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bring the latter to a standstill. But our non-violence, to 
be true, must be in word, thought, and deed. It makes no 
difiPerence that with you non-violence is an expedience. 
Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently with your pledge 
harbour designs of violence. On the contrary, we must 
have implicit faith in our programme of non-violence which 
presupposes perfect accord between thought, word, and 
-deed. I would like every Mussulman to realise, whilst the 
occasion for anger is the greatest, that by non-violence 
alone can we gain complete victory even during this year. 

Nor is non-violence a visionary programme. Just 
imagine what the united resolve of seven crores of 
Mussulmans (not to count the Hindus) must mean. 
Should we not have succeeded already if all the titled 
men had given up their titles, all the lawyers had 
auspended their practice and all the schoolboys had left 
their schools and all had! boycotted councils ? But we 
must recognise that with many of us, flesh has proved too 
weak. Seven crores are called Mussulmans, and twenty-two 
erores are called Hindus, but only a few are true 
Mussulmans or true Hindus. Therefore if we have not 
gained our purpose, the cause lies within us. And if ours 
is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle, we dare not 
become impatient, save with ourselves, not even against 
one another. 

The Brothers, I am satisfied, are as innocent as 
I claim I am of incitement to violence. Their’s, therefore, 
is a spotless ofiFering. They have done all in their 
power for Islam and their country. Now, if the Khilafat 
or the Punjab wrongs are not redressed and Swaraj is 
not established during this year, the fault will be yours and 
mine. We must remain non-violent but we must not be 
passive. Wo must repeat the formula of the Brothers 
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regarding the duty of soldiers and invite imprisonment. 
We need not think that the straggle cannot go on without 
even the best of us. If it cannot, we are neither fit for 
Stoaraj nor for redressing the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs. We must declare from a thousand platforms that 
it is sinful for any Mussulman or Hindu to serve the 
existing Government whether as soldier or in any 
capacity whatsoever. 

Above all, we must concentrate on complete boycott 
of foreign cloth whether British, Japanese, American 
or French, or any other, and begin, if we have not 
already done so, to introdnce spinning-wheels and 
hand-looms in our own homes and manufacture all 
the cloth we need. This will be at once a test of our 
belief in non-violence for our country’s freedom and for 
-saving the Khilafat. It will bo a test also of Hindu- 
Muslim unity and it will be a universal test of our futh 
in our own programme. I repeat my conviction that we 
can achieve our full purpose within one month of a 
complete boycott of foreign cloth. For we are then in a 
position, having confidence in our ability to control forces 
of violence, to offer civil disobedience if it is at all 
found necessary. 

I can therefore find no balm for the deep wounds 
inflicted upon you by the Government other than non- 
violence translated into action by boycott of foreign cloth 
-and manufacture of cloth in out own homes. 

I am. 

Your friend and comrade, 
M. K. GANDHI. 



MANIFESTO ON FREEDOM OF OPINION 


The Government of Bombay in a communique, dated the 
16th September 1921, explained their reasons for prosecuting the 
All Brothers. Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Satojini Naldu, Messrs. Mctilal 
Nehru, N. C. Kelkar, S. E. Stokes, Lajpat Kai, Aimal Khan and. 
about 50 others Issued the following Manifesto on 4th October : 

In view of the prosecution of the Ali Brothers and 
others for the reasons stated in the Government of 
Bombay communique, dated the I5th September 1921, 
we, the undersigned, speaking in our individual capacity 
desire to state that it is the inherent right of every one 
to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens offering their services to, or remaining, 
in the employ of, the Government whether in the Civil or- 
tho Military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it 
is contrary to National dignity for any Indian to serve as 
a civilian, and more especially as a soldier, under a system 
of Government which has brought about India’s economic, 
moral and political degradation and which has used the 
Soldiers and the police for repressing National aspirations, 
as for instance at the time of the Rowlatt Act agitation 
and which has used the soldiers for crushing the liberty of 
the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks, and other Nations 
who have done no harm to India. 

We are also of opinion that it is the duty of every 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with- 
the Government and find some other means of livelihood. 



REPLY TO RABINDRA.NATH TAGORE 


In the October (1921) Number of the Afo(ier» Rm’ew, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore wrote an article “ The Call of Truth " crltlolalng 
some featurea of the noo-eo-operation movement. Mr. Oandhi' 
replied to the criticism in the Young India of the 13th October : 

The Bard of Shantiniketan has contributed to the 
Modem Review a brilliant easay on the present move- 
ment. It is a series of word pictures which be alone 
can paint. It is an eloquent protest against authority, 
slave mentality or whatever description one gives of 
blind acceptance of a passing mania whether out of 
fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder 
to all workers that we must not be impatient, we- 
must not impose authority no matter how great. 
The Poet tells us summarily to reject anything and 
everything that does not appeal to our reason or heart. 
If we would gain Swaraj, we must stand for Truth as 
we know it at any cost. A reformer who is enraged- 
because his message is not accepted, must retire to the- 
forest to learn how to watch, wait, and pray. With all' 
this one must heartily agree, and the Poet deserves 
the thanks of his countrymen for standing up for Truth 
and Reason. There is no doubt that our last state will' 
be worse than our first if we surrender our reason into 
somebody’s keeping. And I would feel extremely sorry 
to discover that the country bad unthinkingly and blindly 
followed all I had said or done, I am quite conscious 
of the fact that blind surrender to love is often more- 
mischievous than a forced surrender to the lash of the 
tyrant. There is hope for the slave of the brute, none for- 
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that of love. Love is needed to strengthen the weak, love 
becomes tyrannical when it extracts obedience from an 
unbeliever. To mutter a mcrntra without knowing its 
value is unmanly. It is good therefore that the Poet has 
invited all who are slavishly mimicking the call of the 
charkha boldly to declare their revolt. His essay 
serves as warning to us all who, in our impatience, are 
betrayed into intolerance or even violence against those 
who differ from us. I regard the Poet as a sentinel warn- 
ing us against the approach of enemies called Bigotry, 
'Lethargy, Intolerance, Ignorance, Inertia, and other 
'members of that brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said 
as to the necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think, 
I must not be understood to endorse the proposition that 
there is any such blind obedience on a large scale in 
the country to-day. I have again and again appealed to 
reason, and let me assure him that, if happily the country 
has come to believe in the spinning-wheel as the giver 
of plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, after 
great hesitation. I am not sure that even now educated 
India has assimilated the truth underlying the charka. 
He must not mistake the surface dirt for ihe substance 
underneath. Let him go deeper and see for himself 
whether the charka has been accepted from blind faith 
or from reasoned necessity. 

I do indeed ask the Poet and the Sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament. When there is war, the poet 
lays down the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the 
school-boy his books. The Poet will sing the true note 
after the war is over, the lawyer will have occasion to 
-go to his law books when people have time to fight 
-among themselves. When a house is on fire, all the 
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inmates go ont and each one takes np a bucket to quench 
the fire. When all about me are dying for want of 
food, the only occupation permissible to me is to feed 
the hungry. It is my conviction that India is a house 
on'fire, because its manhood is being daily scorched; it 
is dying of hunger, because it has no work to buy food 
with. Khulna is starving, not because the people cannot 
work but because they hare no work. The Ceded Districts 
are passing successively through a fourth famine. Orissa 
is a land sufFeriog from chronic famines. Our cities . 
are not India. India lives in her seven and a half- 
lakhs of villages and the cities live upon the villages. 
They do not bring their wealth from other countries. 
The city people are brokers and commission agents tor 
the big houses of Europe, America, and Japan. The cities 
hare co-operated with the latter in the bleeding process 
that has gone on for the past two hundred years. It is my 
belief based on experience that India is daily growing 
poorer. The circulation about her feet and legs has almost ' 
stopped. And if we do not take care, she will collapse - 
altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable - 
form in which God can dare appear is work and promise 
of food as wages. God crested man to work for his ■ 
food and said that those who ate without work were 
thieves. Eighty per cent, of India are compulsorily 
thieves half the year. Is it aoy wonder if India has 
become one vast prison ? Hunger is the argument 
that is driving India to the spinning-wheel. The call 
of the spinning-wheel is the noblest of all, because it is-- 
the call of love. And love is Steamj. The spinning- 
wheel will curb the mind when time spent on necessary 
physical labour can be said to do so. We must think of 
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the millions who are to-day less than animals, who are 
almost in a dying state. The spinning-wheel is the 
reviving draught for millions of onr dying countrymen 
and countrywomen. “ Why should I, who have no need 

- to work for food, spin ? ” may be the question asked. 
Because I am eating what does not belong to me. I am 
living on the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the 
course of every pice that finds its way into your pocket 
and you will realise the truth of what I write. Swaraj 
has no meaning for the millions if they do not know how 
to employ their enforced idleness. The attainment of 
this Swaraj is possible within a short time, and it is so 
possible only by the revival of the spinning-wheel. 

I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I do 
want freedom, but I want all these for the soul. I doubt 
if the steel age is an advance upon the flint age. I am 
indifferent. It is the evolution of the soul to which the 
intellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I have 
-no difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man armoured 
after the modern style making some lasting and new dis- 
covery for mankind, but I have less difficulty in imagining 
the possibility of a man having nothing but a bit of flint 
and a nail for lighting his path or his match-lock ever 
singing new hymns of praise and delivering to an aching 
world a message of peace and goodwill upon earth. A plea 
for the spinning-wheel is a plea for recognising the dignity 

- of labour. 

I claim that in losing the spinning-wheel we lost 
our left lung. We are, therefore, suffering from gallop- 
ing consumption. The restoration of the wheel arrests 
the progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
which all must do in all climes. The spinning-wheel is the 
thing which all must turn in the Indian clime for the 
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liTaiisitioo stage at anj rate and the vast majority must 
-for all time. 

It waa our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel 
from its position of dignity. Therefore I consider it a 
•sin to wear foreign cloth. 1 must confess that I do 
not draw a sharp or any distinction between economics 
:and, ethics. Economics that hurt the moral well-being 
of an individual or a nation are immoral and therefore 
sinful. Thus the economics that permit one country to 
prey upon another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and 
use articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat 
American wheat and let my neighbour, the grain dealer, 
starve for want of custom. Similarly it is sinful for me 
to wear the latest finery of Regent Street when I know 
that if I had but worn the things woven by the neigh- 
bouring spinners and weavers, that would have clothed 
me, and fed and clothed them. On the knowledge of my 
■sin bursting upon me, I must consign the foreign garments 
to the flames and thus purify myself and thenceforth 
rest content with the rough Khadi made by my 
neighbours. On knowing that my neighbours may not, 
having given up the occupation, take kindly to the 
spinning-wheel, I must take it up myself and thus 
make it popular. 

I venture to suggest to the Poet that the clothes 
I ask him to burn must bo and are his. If they had, to 
his knowledge, belonged to the poor or the ill-clad, he 
would long ago have restored to the poor what was 
theirs. In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame. 
I must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes 
they do not need, instead of giving them work which 
they sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming 
their patron, but on learning that I had assisted in 
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impoverishiDg them, 1 would give them a privileged 
position and give them neither crumbs nor cast off' 
clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and 
associate myself with them in work. 

Nor is the scheme of Non-Co-operation or Swadeshi 
an exclusive doctrine. My modesty has prevented me 
from declaring from the house-top that the message of 
non-co-operatioo, non-violence, and Swadeshi is a 
message to the woHd. It must fail flat if it does not 
bear fruit in the soil where it has been delivered. At 
the present moment India has nothing to sliare with the 
world, save her degradation, pauperism, and plagues. Is 
it her ancient Shastras that we should send to the 
world? Well, they are printed in many editions, and 
an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses to look at 
them, because we, the heirs and custodians, do not live 
them. Before therefore I can think of sharing with the 
world, I must possess. Our non-co-operation is neither 
with the English nor with the West. Our non-co-operation' 
is with the system the English have established, with the 
material civilisation and its attendant greed and exploita- 
tion of the weak. Our non-co-operation is a retirement 
within ourselves. Our non-co-operation is a refusal to co- 
operate with the English administrators on their own terms. 
We say to them : “ Come and co-operate with us on our' 
terms and it will be well for us, for you, and the world.” 
Wo must refuse to be lifted off our feet. A drowning' 
man cannot save others. In order to be fit to save- 
others we must try to save ourselves. Indian nationalism 
is not exclnsivOi nor aggressive, nor destructive. It iS' 
health-giving, religious and therefore humanitarian. India 
must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity. The mice which helplessly find themselves- 
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between the cat’s teeth, acquire no merit ftom their 
enforced sacrifice. True ■ to hia poetical instinct, the Poet 
lives for the morrow and would have us do likewise. He 
presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture 
of the birds early in the morning singing hymns of 
praise as they soar into the sky. These birds had their 
day’s food and soared with rested wings in whose veins 
new blood had down during the previous night. But 
I have had the pain of watching birds who, for want of 
strength, could not be coaxed even into a flutter of their 
wings. The human bird under the Indian sky gets 
up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For millions 
it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance. It is an- 
indescribably painful state which has to be experienced to- 
be realised. I found it impossible to soothe suffering, 
patients with a song from Kahir. The hungry millions ask 
for one poem : invigorating food. They cannot be given it. 
They must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat 
of their brow. 
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THE PRINCE or WALES’ VISIT 


It was announced that H. R. H. The Prince of Wales was to arrive 
In India on November 17, 1921, and Rreat preparations were made 
by Government to give the Royal visitor a fitting reception. Writ- 
ing In Young India of October 27, Mr. Gandhi urged his country- 
men to boycott the Prince's visit. With no ill-will against the 
Prince as man, the people were asked to dissociate themselves 
from all functions and festiv'ties arranged In his honour by the 
Government. Mr. Gandhi wrote : 

I have no manner of doubt that the Prince’s visit 
Is being exploited for advertising the “ benign ” British 
rale in India. It is a crime against us if Bis Royal 
Highness is being brought for personal pleasure and sport 
when India is seething with discontent, when the masses 
«ie saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
Khulna and the Ceded Districts and when an armed 
conflict is raging in Malabar; it is a crime against India to 
spend millions of rupees on a mere show when millions of 
men are living in a state of chronic starvation. Eight lakhs 
of rupees have been voted away by the Bombay Council 
alone for the pageant. 

The visit is being heralded by repression in the land. 
In Sind over fifty-six non-co-operators are in gaol. Some 
of the bravest of Mussulmans are being tried for holding 
certain opinions. Nineteen Bengal workers have been just 
imprisoned including Mr. Sen Gupta, the leading Barrister 
of the place. A Mussulman Plr and three other selfless- 
workers are already in gaol for a similar “ crime Several 
leaders of Karnatak are also imprisoned and now its 
chief man is on trial for saying what I have said 
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■repeatedly in these columns and what Congressmen have 
■been saying all over during the past twelve months. 
Several leaders of the Central Provinces have been similarly 
deprived of their liberty. A most popular doctor, Dr. 
Paranjpye, a man universally respected for his selflessness, 
is suffering rigorous imprisonment like a common felon. I 
have by no means i!:rkau3ted the list of imprisonments of 
non-co-operators. Whether they are a test of real crime 
or an answer to growing disaffection, the Prince’s visit is, 
to say the least, moat inopporinne. There is no doubt that 
the people do not want His Iloyal Highness to visit India 
at the present juncture. They have expressed their opinion 
-in no uncertain terms. They have declared that Bombay 
should observe luirtal on the day of bis laudiug at Bombay. 
It is a clear imposition upon the people to bring the Prince 
in the teeth of their opposition. 

What are we to do in the circumstances ? We must 
organise a complete boycott of all functions held in 
the Prince’s honour. We must religiously refrain froim 
■attending charities, fetes or fireworks organised for the 
purpose. We must refuse to iilumiaate or to send oar 
■children to see the organised illuminations. To this end 
we must publish leaflets by the million and distribute them 
amongst the people, telling them what their duty in the 
matter is and it would be true honour done to the Prince if 
Bombay ou the day of his landing wears the appearance 
of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person. We 
have no ill-will against the Prince as man. He probably 
knows nothing of the feeling in India, he probably 
knows nothing about repression. Equally probably he 
is ignorant of the fact that the Punjab wound is 
■still bleeding, that tbs treic'aery towards India in the 
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matter of the Khilafat is still rankling in every Indiatt^ 
breast, and that on the Government’s own admission the 
reformed councils contain members who, though nominally 
elected, do not in any sense represent even the few lakhs, 
who are on the electoral rolls. To do or to attempt to do- 
any harm to the person of the Prince would be not only 
cruel and inhuman, but it would be on our part a piece of 
treachery towards ourselves and him ; for we have volun- 
tarily pledged ourselves to be and remain non-violent. Any 
injury or insult to the Prince by us will be a greater wrong 
done by us to Islam and India than any the Snglish have 
done. They know no better. We can lay no such claim 
to igoorauce ; we have with oiir eyes open and before 
God and man promised not to hurt a single individual 
in any way connected with the system we are straining 
every nerve to destroy. It must therefore be our duty to- 
take every precaution to protect his person as our own- 
from all harm. 

in spite of all our effort, we know that there will be 
some who would want to take part in the various functions 
from fear or hope or choice. Tliey have as much right to 
do what they like as we have to do what we like. That 
is the test of the freedom we wish to have and enjoy. Let 
us, whilst we are being subjected by an insolent bureau- 
cracy to a severe irritation, exercise the greatest restraint. 
And if we can exhibit our firm resolve to have nothing to 
do with it by dissociating ourselves from its pageant, at the 
same time that we show forbearance towards those who 
differ from us, we would advance our cause in a most 
effective manner. 



THE BOMBAY KIOTS 


I. THE STATEMENT 


H. R. H. the PHdce q( Wales arrived ia Bombay on the 
47th November, 1921. Non-co-operators all over the country had 
organised what are known as hartals, closing of shops and 
snspendlng all work, and boycotting the Prince. In Bombay such 
Jtctivitlea resulted in a great riot in which all parties suffered 
owing to the hooliganism of tlie mischievous elements in the 
mob who violated Mr. Gandhi's injunctions to be non-violent and 
brought about a terrible riot. Mr. Gandhi was then in Bombay 
and after witnessing the scene of the tragedy, wrote some of 
'the most stirring letters which, coupled with the exertions of men 
of all parties, restored peace in the city. The following is the text 
of Mr. Gandhi’s first statement ; 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, 
w.ts being stained yesterday even whilst in my simpli* 
-city I was congratulating her citizens upon their non* 
■violence in the face of grave provocation. For the 
volunteers with their captain were arrested during the 
previous night for pasting posters under authority on 
private property. The posters advised the people to 
sboycott the welcome to the Prince. They were 
destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was mysteriously 
■entered into and the unused posters, so far as 1 am 
aware not declared unlawful, were also removed. The 
Prince’s visit itself and the circumstances attending the 
ceremonials arranged, and the public money wasted for 
■the manufacture of a welcome to His Royal Highness, 
-conslituted an unbearable provocation. And yet Bombay 
has remained self-restrained. This, I thought, was a 
matter for congratulation, 'fhe burning of the pile of 
foreign cloth was an eloquent counter demonstration to 
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tbe interested official demonstration. Little did I kno^ 
that at the very time that the Prince was passing 
through the decorated route and the pile of foreign 
cloth was burning in another part of the city, the mill- 
hands were in criminal disobedience of the wishes of 
their masters emptying them, first one and then the 
others by force, that a swelling mob was molesting the 
peaceful passengers in the tram-cars and holding up the 
tram traffic, that it was forcibly depriving those that 
were wearing foreign caps of their head-dresses and 
pelting inoffensive Europeans. As the day went up, 
the fury of the mob, now intoxicated with its initial 
success, rose also. They burnt tram-cars and a motor, 
smashed liquor-shops and burnt two. 

DETAILS OP OUTBREAK 

I heard of the outbreak at about one o’clock. I 
motored with some friends to the ares of disturbances and 
heard the most painful and the most humiliating story of 
molestation of Farsi sisters. A few were assaulted and 
even had their saris tom from them. No one among » 
crowd of over fifteen hundred who had surrounded my car,, 
denied the charge as a Farsi with hot rage and quivering 
lips was with the greatest deliberation narrating the story. 
An elderly Farsi gentleman said : “Please save us from- 
the mob rule.” 

This news of the rough handling of Farsi sisters 
pierced me like a dart. I felt that my sisters or daughters 
had been hurt by a violent mob. Tes, some Farsis had 
joined the welcome. They had a right to hold their own 
view, free of molestation. There can be no coercion in 
Swaraj. The Moplah fanatic, who forcibly converts a 
Hindu, believes that he is acquiring religious merit. A 
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non-co-operator or his associate who uses coercion, has no 
apology whatsoever for his criminality. 

As I reached the two tanks I found, too, a liquor- 
shop smashed and two policemen badly wounded and 
lying unconscious on cots without anybody caring for them. 
I alighted. Immediately the crowd surrounded me and 
yelled : “Mahatma Gandhiki-jai That sound usually 
grates on my ears, but it has grated never so much as it 
did yesterday when the crowd, unmindful of the two sick 
brethren, choked me with the shout at the top of their 
voices. I rebuked tliem and they were silent. Water was 
brought for the two wounded men. I requested two of my 
companions and some from the crowd to take the dying 
policemen to the hospital. 

I proceeded then to the scene, a little further up, 
where I saw a fire rising. There were two tram-cars which 
were burnt by the crowd. On returning I witnessed a 
burning motor car. I appealed to the crowd to disperse, 
told them that they had damaged the cause of the Khilafat, 
the Punjab and Swaraj. 1 returned sick at heart and in a 
chastened mood. 

At about 5, a few brave Hindu young men came to 
report that in Bbindi Bazar the crowd was molesting 
every passer-by, who had a foreign cap on, and even 
seriously beating him if he refused to give up his cap. 
A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and would not 
give up his pngree was badly handled. Moulana Azad 
Sobhani and I went to Bliindi Bazar and reasoned with 
the crowd. We told them that they were denying their 
religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made a 
show of dispersing. The police were there, but they 
were exceedingly restrained. We went further on and 
retracing our steps found to our horror a liquor-shop on 
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'fire ; evea the fire-brigade was obstructed in its work. 
Thanks to the efforts of Pandit Nekiram Kharan and 
others, the inmates of the shop were able to come out. 

NATURE OP THE CROWD 

The crowd did not consist of hooligans only or boys. 
It was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill- 
hands. It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared and 
'Unwilling to listen to anybody. For the moment it had lost 
'its head, and it was not a crowd but several crowds 
-numbering in all less than twenty thousand. It was bent 
npon mischief and destruction. 

I heard that there was firing resulting in deaths, and 
that in the Anglo-Indian quarters every one who passed 
with khadder on, came in for bard beating if he did not 
put off his khadder cap or shirt. I heard that many were 
seriously injured. I am writing this in the midst of six 
Hindu and Musaulmau workers who have just come in with 
broken heads and bleeding and one with a broken nasal 
bone and another lacerated wounds and in danger of losing 
his life. They went to Parel led by Maulana Azad 
Sobhani and Moazzam AH to pacify the mill-hands who, it 
was reported, were holding np the tram-cars there. The 
workers, however, were enabled to proceed to their 
-destination. They returned with their bleedings to speak 
for themselves. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

Thus the hope of reviving mass civil disobedience 
has once more been dashed, in ray opinion, to pieces. The 
'atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is absent. It is 
mot enough that such an atmosphere is to l)o found in 
Bardoli and therefore it may go on side by side with the 
violence in Bombay. This is impossible. Neither Bardoli 
mor Bombay can be treated as separate unconnected 
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tinits. They are parts of one great indiviBible whole. 
It waa possible to isolate Malabar ; it was also possible 
to disregard Malegaon. But it is not possible to ignore 
Bombay. Non-co-operators cannot escape liability. It is 
true that non-co-operntors were ceaselessly remonstrat- 
ing everywhere with the people at considerable risk 
to themselves to arrest or stop the mischief and that 
they are responsible for saving many precious lives. 
But that is not enough for launching out on civil 
disobedience or to discharge them from liability for the 
violence that has taken place. We claim to have 
established a peaceful atmosphere, i.e., to have attained by 
■our non-violence sufficient control over the people to keep 
their violence under check. We have failed when we 
ought to have succeeded, for yesterday was a day of our 
trial. We were under our pledge bound to protect the 
person of the Prince from any harm or insult, and we broke 
that pledge inasmuch as any one of us insulted or injured 
a single European or any other who took part in the 
welcome to the Prince. They were as much entitled to 
take part in the welcome as we were to refrain. , 

Nor can I shirk iny own personal responsibility. I 
am more instrumental than any other in bringing into being 
•the spirit of revolt, f find myself not fully capable of 
controlling and disciplining that spirit. I must do penance 
for it. For me the struggle is essentially religious. I 
believe in fasting and prayer and I propose henceforth 
"to observe every Monday a twenty-four hour s fast 
dill Swaraj is obtained. 



II. MESSA6E TO THE CITIZENS OF BOMBAY 


Shocked at the riot and bloodshed that he witnessed In 
Bombay, Mr. Gandhi issued the following appeal ;to the men and 
women of Bombay on the morning of the 19th November : 

Men and "Women of Bombay, — It is not possible to 
describe the agony I have suffered during the past two 
days. I am writing this now at 3-30 A.M. in perfect 
peace. After 2 hours of prayer and meditation 1 have 
found it. I must refuse to eat or drink anything but water 
till the Hindus and Mahomedans of Bombay have made 
peace with the Parsis, Christians, and Jews, and till non-co- 
operators have made peace with co-operators. The Swaraj- 
that I have witnessed during the last two days has stunk in 
my nostrils. Hindu-Muslim unity had been a menace to- 
the handful of Parsis, Christians, and Jews. The non- 
violence of the non-co-operatois has been worse than 
violence of co-operators. For with non-violence on our lips- 
we have terrorised those who have differed from ns and in 
so doing we have denied out G-od. There is only one God 
for us all, whether we find Him through Koran, Bible, Zend 
Avesta, Talmud or Gits, and He is the God of Truth- 
and Love. 

I have no interest in living save for this faith in- 
me. I cannot hate the Englishman or anyone else. I 
have spoken and written much against his institutions, 
especially the one he has set up in India. I shall' 
continue to do so if I live ; but we must not mistake my 
condemnation of the system for the man. My religion- 
required me to love him as I love myself. I would 
deny God if I did not attempt to prove it at this critical 
moment. And the Parsis — I have meant every word I 
have said about them. Hindus and Mussulmans would 
be unworthy of freedom if they do not defend them ^d 
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their honour with their lives. They have only recently 
proved their liberality and friendship. Mussulmans are 
specially beholden to them ; for Parsis have, compared to 
their numbers, given more than they themselves to the 
Khilafat funds. I cannot face again the appealing eyes of 
Farsi men and women that I saw on the 17th instant as I 
passed through them, unless Hindus and Mussulmans have 
expressed full and free repentance, nor can I face 
Mr. Andrews when he returns from East Alrica if we have 
done no reparation to Indian-born Christians whom we are 
bound to protect as our own brothers and sisters. Wo- 
may not think of what they in self-defence or by way 
of reprisals have done to some of us. You can see quite 
clearly that I must do the utmost reparation to this handful 
of men and women, who have been the victims of forces 
that have come into being largely through my instru- 
mentality. I invite every Hindu aud Mussulman to do- 
likewise, but I do not want anyone to fast which is only 
good when it comes in answer to prayer and as a felt 
yearning of the soul. I invite every Hindu and Mnssnlmam 
to retire to his home and ask God for forgiveness and to- 
befriend the injured communities from the bottom of their 
hearts. I invite my fellow-workers not to waste a word of 
sympathy on me. I need or deserve none. But I invito 
them to make ceaseless effort to regain control over tho- 
tnrbulent elements. This is a terribly true struggle. 
There is no room for sham or humbug in it. Before -we 
can make any further progress without struggle, we must 
cleanse our hearts. 

I am, Y’our Servant, 

M. K. GASDHl. 



ill. UPPEAL TO THE HOOLIGANS OF BOMBAY 


Mr. Qfindhi issned another appeal, this time to the hoollMns 
of Bombay who brought about the terrible scenes ot m"™"- ^ ® 

following'^ is the appeal which was circulated broadcast in I 
yeraaculars od November 21 : 


To the hooligans of Bombay,— The most terrible 
•mistake I have made is, that I thought non:co-operator8 had 
acquired influence over you and that you had understood 
the relative value of political wisdom of non-violence 
though not the moral necessity of it. I had thought 
that you had snflicietitly understood the interests of your 
country not to meddle with the movement to its detriment 
and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough not 
to give way to your worst passions, but it cuts me to the 
quick to And that you have used mass awakening for your 
own lust for plunder, rapine and even indtilging in your 
worst animal appetite. Wliether you call yourself a Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Farsi, Christian or Jew, you have certainly 
failed to consider even j'uur own religious interests, borne 
of my friends would, 1 know, accuse me of ignorance of 
'human nature. If I believed the charge, I would plead 
.guilty and retire from human assemblies and return only 
after acquiring knowledge of human nature, but 1 know 
■that I had no difficulty in controlling even Indian honligans 
•in South Africa. I was able because I had succeeded in 
•approaching them through co-woikers when I had no 
personal contact with them. In your ease I see we have 
failed to reach you. I do not believe you to be 
incapable of responding to the noble call of religion 
■and country. See what you have done. Hindn- 
Mussulman hooligiaos have violated the sanctity of 
iParsi temples, and they have exposed their own to 
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similar risk from the wrath of Farsi hooligans. Because 
some Parsis have chosen to partake in the welcome 
to the Prince, Hindu and iWusaulmsn hooligans have roughly 

handled every Parsi they have met 

Thus, we are all moving in a vicious circle and 
the country suffers. I write this not to blame, but to 
warn you and to confess that n'e have grievously 
neglected you. I am doing penance in one way, other 
workers are doing in another way. Messrs. Azad bobhani, 
Jayakar, Jamnadas, Mitha, Saihe, Moazam AH and many 
others h.ave been risking their lives in bringing under 
control this unfortunate ebullition. Srimati Sarojini Naidu 
has fearlessly gone in your midst to reason with you 
and to appeal to you. Our work in your midst has only 
just begun. Will you not give us a chance by stopping the 
mad process of retaliation ? Hindus and Mussulmans 
should be ashamed to take reprisals against the Parsis or 
Christians. The latter must know it to be suicidal to 
battle against tlie Hindu and Mussulman ferocity by brute ■ 
strengtli. 'I’he result is, they must seek assistance of an 
alien Government, sell their freedom. Surely the best 
course for them is to realise their nationality and believe 
that reasoning Hindus and Mnssiilroans must and will- 
protect the interests of the minorities before their own. 
Anyway, the problem before Bombay is to ensure absolute 
protection of the minorities and acquisition of control over 
the rowdy element, and I shall trust that you, hooligans 
of Bombay, will now restrain your hand and give a 
chance to the workers who are desirous of serving you. 
May God help you ! 


I am, Your Friend, 
M. K. GANDHI. 



iV. APPEAL TO CO-WORKERS 


Late on tlie 22nd evening, Mr. Giandhl issued the following 
'Manifesto to his co-workers : 

Comratles, — The past few days had been a fiery 
ordeal for toe, and God is to be thanked that some of us 
had not been found wanting. The broken heads before 
me, and the dead bodies of which I have heard from an 
unimpeachable authority, are sufficient evidence of the 
■fact. Workers have lost their limbs, or their lives, or 
■have suffered bruises in the act of preserving peace, of 
■weaning mad countrymen from their wrath. These 
deaths and injuries show that, in spite of the error of 
' many of our countrymen, some of ns are prepared to 
■die for the attainment of our goal. If all of us had 
•imbibed the spirit of non-violence, or if some had, and 
others had remained passive, no blood need have been 
-spilt, but it was not to be. Some must therefore 
voluntarily give their blood in order that a bloodless 
atmosphere may be created, so long as there are people 
weak enough to seek the aid of those who have superior 
• skill or means for doing it. &.nd that is why the Parsis 
and Christians sought and received assistance of the 
Government, so tliat the Government openly took sides, 
•and armed and aided the latter in retaliatory madness 
and criminally neglected to protect a single life among 
those who, though undoubtedly guilty in the first instance, 
were victims of unpardonable wrath of the Parsis, 
Christians, and Jews. The Government have thus 
appeared in their nakedness as party doing violence, not 
merely to preserve the peace but to sustain aggressive 
violence of its injured supporters. The police and military 
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looked on with callous indifference, whilst the Christdans 
in their Justifiahle indignation deprived innocent men of 
their white cap and hammered those who would not 
surrender them, or whilst the Parsia assaulted or shot, not 
in self-defence but because the victims happened to be 
Hindus or Mussulmans or non-co-operators. I can excuse 
the aggrieved Parsis or Christians, but can find no excuse 
for the military and police for taking sides. So the task 
before the workers is to take the blow from the (rovern- 
ment and our erring countrymen. This is the only way 
open to us of sterilissing the forces of violence. The 
way to immediate Swaraj lies through our gaining control 
■over the forces of violence and that not by greater violence 
but by moral influence. We must see as clearly ns day- 
light that it is impassible for ns to be trained and armed for 
violence, if active enough, for displacing the existing 
Government 

I wish I could convince every one that we have 
materially retarded our progress to our triple goal. But 
all is not lost if the workers realise and act up to 
their responsibility. We must secure the full co-opera- 
tion of the rowdies of Bombay. We must know the 
mill-hands. They must either work for Government or for 
us, i,€,j for violence or against it. There is no middle 
way. They must not interfere with us. Either they must 
be amenable to our love or helplessly submit it to 
the bayonet. They must not seek shelter under the 
banner of non-violence for the purpose of doing violence. 
And in order to carry our message to them, we must 
reach every mill-hand individually and let him understand 
and appreciate the struggle. 

Similarly, we must reach the rowdy elements, befriend 
them and help them to understand the religions character 
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of the straggle. We must neither neglect them nor 
pander to them. We mast become true servants. The 
peace that we are aiming at, is not a patched up peace. 
We must have fair guarantees of its continuance without 
the aid of Government, and sometimes even in spite of 
its activity to the contrary. There must be a heart union 
between the Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians and 
Jews. The three latter communities may and will distrust 
the other two. The recent occurrences must strengthen 
that distrust. We must go out of our way to conquer their 
distrust. We must not molest them if they do not become 
non-co-operators, or do not adopt Swadeshi, or white 
khaddar cap which has become its symbol. We must not 
be irritated against them even if they side with the 
Government on every occasion. We have to make them 
ours by loving service. 

This is the necessity of the situation. The alterna- 
tive is a civil war, and a civil war with a third party 
consolidating itself by siding now with one and then 
with the other, must be held an impossibility for the 
near future. And what is true of smaller communities- 
is also true of co-operators. We must not be impatient 
with or intolerant to them. We are bound to recognise' 
their freedom to co-operate with the Government if we 
claim freedom to non-co-operate. What would we have 
felt if we are in a minority, and co-operators being Hr 
majority had used violence against us. Non-co-operation 
and non-violence is the most expeditions method known 
in the world of winning our opponents. And our 
struggle consists in winning our opponents, including the- 
Englishmen over to our side. 

I am. Your Grateful Comrade, 

M. K. GANDHI. 



V. PEACE AT LAST 


Mr. Oandhl broke bis fast In the midst of a gathering of 
co-operators, non-co-operatois, Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians and 
Parsls. There were speeches of goodwill by a representative of 
each community. The members of the Working Committee were 
also present. Mr. Oandhl made a statement In Gujarati before 
breaking his fast The following Is its translation : 

Friends, — It delights my heart to see Hindns, 
Mnssnlmans, Parsis and Christians met together in this little 
assembly. I hope that our frugal fruit-repast of this morning 
will be a sign of our permanent friendship. Though a born 
optimist, I am not in the habit of building castles 
in the air. This meeting therefore cannot deceive 
me. We shall be able to realize the hope of 
permanent friendship between all communities, only if 
ve who have assembled together will incessantly strive 
to build it up. I am breaking my fast upon the 
strength of your assurances. I have not been unmindful of 
the affection with which innumerable friends have 
surrounded me during these four days. I shall ever remain 
grateful to them. Being drawn by them I am plungio^ 
into this stormy ocean out of the haven of peace in which 
I have been daring these few days. I assure you that in 
spite of the tales of misery that have been poured into my 
ears, I have enjojed peace because of a hungry 
stomach. I know that I cannot enjoy it after breaking 
the fast. I am too human not to be touched by the 
sorrows of others and when I find no remedy for 
alleviating them, my human nature so agitates me that 
I pine to embrace death like a long-lost dear friend. 
Therefore I warn all the friends here that if real peace 
is not established in Bombay, and if disturbances break 
out again, and if as a result they find me driven to a still 
severer ordeal, they must not be surprised or troubled. 
If they have any doubt about peace having been 
39 
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established, if each community has still bitterness of 
feeling and suspicion, and if we are all not prepared to 
forget and forgive past wrongs, I would much rather 
that they did not press me to break the fast. Such a 
restraint I would regard as a test of true friendship. 

I venture to saddle special responsibility upon Hindus 
and Mussulmans. The majority of them are non-co- 
operators. Non-violence is the creed they have accepted 
for the time being. They have the strength of numbers. 
They can stand in spite of the opposition of the 
smaller communities without Government aid. If, 
therefore, they will remain friendly and charitable towards 
the smaller communities, all will be well. I will 
beseech the Parsis, the Christians and the Jews to bear 
in mind the new awakening in India. They will see 
many-coloured waters in the ocean of Hindu and Mussul- 
man neighbours who may misbehave with them and 
immediately report to the Hindu and Mussulman leaders 
through their own leaders with a view to getting justice. 
Indeed, I am hoping that as a result of the unfortunate 
discord, a Mahsjan will come into being for the disposal 
of all inter-racial disputes. 

The value of this assembly in my opinion consists in 
the fact that worshippers of the same one God we are 
enabled to partake of this harmless repast together in spite 
ef our differences of opinion. We have not assembled with 
the object to-day of reducing such differences, certainly not 
of surrendering a single principle we may hold dear, but we 
have met in order to demonstrate that we can remain true 
to our principles and yet also remain free from ill-will 
towards one another. May God bless our effort ! 



VI. THE MORAL ISSUE 


Mr. Gandhi, writing' in I’aiengr India at December 24, pointed 
■out the lesson of the tragedy and wrote on the moral issue before 
the country : 

As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be 
religious. There is no such thing as religion overriding 
morality, Man, for instance, cannot be untruthful, cruel, 
or incontinent and claim, to have Grod on his side. In 
Bombay, the sympathisers of non-co-operation lost their 
moral balance. T'hey were enraged against the Parais 
and the Christiana who took part in the welcome to the 
Prince and sought to “ teach them a lesson ”. They 
invited reprisals and got them. It became after the 
17th a game of seesaw in which no one really gained 
and everybody lost. 

Swaraj does not lie that way. India does not want 
Bolshevism. The people are too peaceful to stand 
anarchy. They will bow the knee to any one who 
restores so-called order. Let us recoguise the Indian 
psychology. We need not stop to inquire whether 
-such hankering after peace is a virtue or a vice 

Swaraj is freedom for every one, the smallest among 
us, to do as he likes without any physical interference 
with his liberty. Non-violent non-co-operation is the 
method whereby we cultivate the freest public opinion and 
get it enforced. When there is corapletp freedom of 
opinion, that of the majority must prevail. If we are in a 
minority, we can prove worthy of our religion by remaining 
true to it in the face of coercion. The Prophet submitted 
to the coercion of the majority and remained true to his 
faith. And when he found himself in a majority, he 
declared to his followers that there should be no 
compulsion in religion. Let us not again, either by verbal 
■or physical violence, depart from the injunction and by our 
■own folly further put back the hands of the clock 
of progress. 



CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Though the author of the Civil Disohedience movement In 
India, Mr. Gandhi was always alive to its dangers. He thereforer 
Insisted that his conditions should be fulfilled in toio before any 
Taluka could embark on a campaign of Civil Disobedience. He 
was always very cautious in permitting Civil Disobedience as will 
be seen from the following article in Young India. He restrained 
at a certain stage the majority of the Congress Committee Ironr 
a rushing and perilous programme : 

Civil disobedience was on the lips of every one of 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee. Not 
having really ever tried it, every one appeared to be 
enamoarcd of it from a mistaken belief in it as a 
sovereign remedy for present-day ills. I feel sure that it 
can be made such if we can produce the necessary 
atmosphere for it. For individuals there always is that 
atmosphere except when tbeir civil disobedience is certain 
to lead to bloodshed. I discovered this exception during 
the Satyagj'aha days. But even so a call may come which 
one dare not neglect, cost it what it may. I can clearly 
see that time is coming to me when I must refuse obedi- 
ence to every single State-made law, even though there 
may be a certainty of bloodshed. When neglect ot the 
call means a denial of God, civil disobedience becomes a 
peremptory duty. 

Mass civil disobedience stands on a different footing. 
It can only be tried in a calm atmosphere. It must be 
the calmness of strength not weakness, knowledge not 
ignorance. Individual civil disobedience may be and 
often is vicarious. Mass civil disobedience may be and 
often is selfish in the sense that individuals expect personal 
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gain from their disobedienca. Tiiaa in Sj'xth Afidaa : 
Kallenbach and Folak offered vicariona ciTil disobediencis. 
They had nothing to gain. Thonsands ofrered ir becanae 
they expected personal gain also in the shape, say. of 
the removal of the annual poll-tax levied upon e.s- 
indentured men and their wives and grown-up children. It 
is sufficient in mass civil disobedience if the resisters 
understand the working of the doctrine. 

It was in a practically uninhabited tract of country 
that I was arrested in South Africa when I was marching 
into prohibited area with over two to three thousand men 
«nd some women. The company included several Fathans 
and others who were able-bodied men. It was the 
greatest testimony of merit the Grovernment of South Afi'ica 
gave to the movement. They know that we were as 
harmless as we were determined. It was easy enough for 
that body of men to cut to pieces those who arrested me. 
It would have not only been a most cowardly thing to do, 
but it would have been a treacherons breach of their own 
pledge, and it would have meant ruiu to the struggle for 
■freedom and the forcible deportatiou of every ludiau from 
South Africa. But the men were no rabble. They were 
.disciplined soldiers and all the better for being unarmed. 
Though I was to inform them, they did not disperse, nor 
'did they turn back. They marched on to their destination 
till they were every one of them arrested and imprisoned. 
So far as I am aware, this was one instance of discipline 
And non-violence for which there is no parallel in history. 
Without such restraint, I see no hope of successful mass 
civil disobedience here. 

We must dismiss the idea of overawing the 
‘Government by huge demonstrations every time some one 
is arrested. On the contraiy we mast treat arrest as the 
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normal condition of the life of a non-co-operator. For we 
must seek arrest and imprisonment as a soldier who goes 
to a battle to seek death. We expect to bear down the 
opposition of the Government by courting and not by 
avoiding imprisonment, even though it be by showing our 
supposed readiness to be arrested and imprisoned. Civil 
disobedience then emphatically means our desire to 
surrender to a single unarmed policemau. Our triumph 
consists in thousands being led to the prisons like lambs to 
the slaughter-house. If the Iambs of the world had been 
willingly led, they had long ago saved themselves from tbe 
butcher's knife. Our triumph consists again in being 
imprisoned for no wrong whatever. The greater our 
innocence, the greater our strength and the swifter 
our victory. 

As it is, this Government is cowardly. We are afraid 
of imprisonment. The Government takes advantage of our 
fear of gaols. If only our men and women welcome gaols 
as health-resorts, we will cease to worry about the dear 
ones put in gaols which our countrymen in South Africa 
need to nickname : His Majesty’s Hotels. 

We have too long been mentally disobedient to the 
laws of the State and have too often surreptiously evaded 
them, to bo fixed all of a sudden for civil disobedience. 
Disobedience to be civil has to be open and non-violent. 

Complete civil disobedience is a state of peaceful 
rebellion— a refusal to obey every single State-made 
law. It is certainly more dangerous than an armed* 
rebellion. For it can never be down if the civil resisters 
are prepared to face extreme hardship. It is based 
upon an implicit belief in the absolute efficacy of innocent 
suffering. By noiselessly going to prison a civil resistor 
ensures a calm atmosphere. The wrong-doer wearies of 
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wrong-doiog in the absence of resistance. All pleasure ia 
lost when the victim betrays no resistance. A full grasp 
of the conditions of successful civil resistance is necessary 
at least on the part of the representatives of the people 
before we can launch out on an enterprise of such 
magnitude. The quickest remedies are always fraught 
with the greatest danger and require the utmost skill in 
handling them. It is my firm conviction that if we bring 
about a successful boycott of foreign cloth, we shall have 
produced an atmosphere that would enable us to inaugmate 
civil disobedience on a scale that no Government can resist. 
I would, therefore, urge patience and determined concen- 
tration on Swadeshi upon those who are impatient h> 
embark on mass civil disobedience. 



THE MOPLAH OUTBREAK 


Mr. Gandhi addressed the following appeal to the Liberals on 
Rovember 27, 1921 : 

Friends, — ^We are so preoccupied with our affairs 
that the events in Malabar hardly attract the attention 
they deserve. The ending of the trouble has become 
a matter of great urgency. It is one of simple humanity. 
Be the Moplahs ever so bad, they deserve to be treated 
as human beings. Their wives and children demand 
out sympathy. Nor are they all bad and yet there can 
be no doubt that many innocent men must have been 
adjudged guilty. Forcible conversions are terrible but 
Moplah bravery must command admiration. These 
Malabaris are not fighting for the love of it. They are 
fighting for what they consider as religion and in a 
manner they consider themselves religious. A vast majo- 
rity of them have nothing personal to gain by continuing 
their defiance. Their sin is not of deliberation but of 
ignorance. If we permit the extermination of such brave 
people, it will bo remembered against us and will be 
accounted as Indian cowardice. 

I make to bold to say that had ,\[r. Yakub Hassan 
been allowed to go to Malabar, bad 1 not been warned 
against entering Malabar, had Mussulmans of real interest 
been invited to go, the long-drawn-out agony could 
have been obviated, but it is not yet too lata. The 
8W9rd has been tried for three months and it has 
failed to answer its purpose. It has not bent the proud 
Moplah nor has it saved Hindus from bis depredation 
«nd lust ; the sword, has merely prevented the Moplahs 
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'from OTerranning the whole of Madras Presidency. It 
'has exhibited no protective power. I am sure you will 
not plead incapacity. It is true that police and military 
are not transferred subjects, but you cannot escape 
moral responsibility. You are supporting the policy of 
Government regarding Malabar. 

Nor, I hope, will you retort by blaming the non-co- 
operators. They cannot admit any responsibility for 
the trouble at all unless all agitation is to be held blame- 
worthy. I admit however that non-co-operators were not 
able to reach their message to the Moplah homes. That 
would be reason for more, not less, agitation, but I have not 
taken my pen to argue away the non-co-operators’ blame. 

I ask yon to consider the broad humanities of the 
•question, compel the Government to suspend hostilities, 
issue promise of freedom for past depredations upon the 
•undertaking to surrender and to permit non-co-operators 
to enter Malabar to persuade Moplahs to surrender. 

I know the last suggestion means giving of import- 
ance to non-co-operators. Surely you do not doubt their 
■number. As to their iafluence, if you do, you should find 
other means of dealing with the trouble than that of exter- 
mination. I am merely concerned with the termination of 
the shameful inhumanity proceeding in Malabar with both 
Liberals and Non-Co-operators as helpless witnesses. I 
'have chosen to address this letter not to the Government 
but to you, because the Government could not have taken 
the inhuman course of destruction without your moral 
-support. I beseech you to give heed to my prayer 
•as of a dear friend. 



REPLY TO LORD RONALDSHAT 


The hartal organised by non-co-operators In connection with 
the Prince’s visit was more or less successlnl in many places. It was- 
alleged that by intimidation and otherwise, the hartal In Calcutta 
on the day of the Prince's landing In Bombay was phenomenally 
complete. Tne Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Anglo- 
Indian Press took an alarmist view of the situation and expressed 
grave indignation against the passivity of the Government, With 
a view to suppress the activity of the Congress in this direction,. 
Government resuscitated Part II oi the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which was then literally tuider a sentence of death. When 
volunteering was declared nnlawfnl. Congress leaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order and seek 
Imprisonment in their thousands. Men like Messrs C. R. Das in 
Calcutta, and Mntilal Nehru in Allahabad, openly defied the order 
and canvassed volunteers in total disregard of legal consequences. 
They sought imprisonment and called on their countrymen to follow 
them to prison, The situation was grave. It was then that Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir P. C. Bay and others thought that the 
time had come when they should step into the breach and try to 
bring about a reconciliation between Government and Non-Co- 
operators. With this view Pandit Madan Mohan and others inter- 
viewed leading Non-Co-operators and those in authority. Lord 
Bonaldsbay, in his speech at the Legislative Council, referred to the 
gravity of the situation and defined the firm attitude of Government 
Replying to His Excellency, Mr. Gandhi made the following 
statement on the 21st December, 1921 : 

I have read Lord Ronaldshaj’s Bpeecb in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. Whilst I appreciate the note of 
conciliation about it, I cannot help saying that it ia 
most misleading. I do not want to criticise those parts- 
of the speech which lend themselves to criticism. I 
simply want to say that the present situation is entirely 
his own and the Viceroy’s doing. In spite of my 
strong desire to avoid suspecting the (rovernment of India, 
and the Local Government of a wish to precipitate a 
conflict with the people, up to now all that I have heard) 
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and read leads me to the couclusion that my suspicion is 
justified. Whilst I do not wish to deny the existence of 
some sort of pressure, even intimidation on the part of 
indmduals, I do wish emphatically to deny that in 
connection with the phenomenal hartal on the 17th 
November in Calcutta, there was any intimidation, organised 
or initiated by, or on behalf of, the Local Congress or the- 
Khilafat Committees. On the contrary, T am certain that 
the influence exerted by both these bodies was in the 
direction of avoiding all intimidation. Moral pressure 
there certainly was and will always be in all big.- 
movements, but it must be clear to the simplest under- 
standing that a complete hartal such as Calcutta witnessed 
on the 17th November would be an impossibility by 
mere intimidation. But assume that there was intimida* 
tion. Was there any reason for disbanding Volunteer 
Corps, prohibiting public meetings and enforcing laws 
which are under promise of repeal? Why has no 
attempt been made to prove a single case of intimidation ?' 
It grieves me to have to say the Governor of Bengal has 
brought in the discovery of sword or sword-sticks in one 
place in Calcutta to discredit large public organisations.- 
Who intimidated the people into observing a complete 
hartal in Allahabad after all the leaders were arrested and 
in spite of the reported undue official pressure that was 
exercised upon shopkeepers and ghariwallas at that place ? 
Again His Lordship says : “ if we are to assume that this 
development means there is genuine desire to bring about 
improvement, there must be a favourable atmosphere. Ih 
other words, it will be generally agreed that there must bo 
an essential preliminary to any possible conference. If 
responsible leaders of non-co-operation now come forward 
with definite assurance that this is the correct interpretation. 
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I should then say we were in sight of such a change of 
circumstances as would justify Government in reconsidering 
the position. But words must be backed by deeds. If I 
were satisfied only that there was general desire for the 
conference and that responsible non-co-operation leaders 
were prepared to take action, then I should be prepared to 
recommend my Government to take steps in consonance 
with the altered situation.” This is highly misleading. If 
wherever words non-co-operation leaders occur, the 
word “ Government ” were put in and if the whole of 
'the statement came from a non-co-operator, it would 
represent the correct situation. Non-co-operators have 
really to do nothing, for they have precipitated nothing. 
They are over-cautious. The disturbance in Bombay was 
allowed to override tbeir keen desire to take up aggressive 
■civil disobedience, but in the present circumstances the 
phrase “ Civil Disobedience ” is really a misnomer. What 
<non-co-operators are doing to-day, I claim, every 

co-operator would do to-morrow under similar circum- 
■ stances. When the Government of India or the Local 
Governments attempt to make our political existence 
or agitation, no matter how peaceful, an utter impossi- 
bility, may we not resist such attempt by every 
'lawful means at our disposal ? I cannot imagine any- 
thing more lawful or more natural than that we 
should continue our volunteer organisations purging them 
•of every tendency to become violent and continue also 
to hold public meetings taking the consequences of such 
a step. Is it no proof of the law-abiding instinct of hundreds 
of young men and old men that they have meekly, without 
offering any defence and without complaining, accepted 
imprisonment for having dared to exercise their elementary 
rights in the face of Government persecution ? And 
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BO it is the Government which is to prove its genuine - 
desire for a conference and an ultimate settlement. 
It is the Government which has to arrest the fatal 
course along which repression is taking it. It is 
the Government that is to prove to non-co-operators • 
its hona Jides before it can expect them to take part in 
any conference. When the Government does that, it 
will find that there is an absolutely peaceful atmosphere. 
Non-co-operation, when the Government is not resisting 
anything except violence, is a most harmless thing. 
There is really nothing for us to suspend. We cannot 
be expected, until there is actual settlement or guarantee 
of settlement, to ask schoolboys to return to Government 
schools or lawyers to resume practice or public men to 
become candidates for the Councils, or title-holders to ask 
for return of titles. In the nature of things, it is therefore 
clear that non-co-operators have to jdo nothing. Speaking 
personally I can certainly say that if there is a genuine 
desire for a conference, I would be the last person to 
advise precipitating aggressive civil disobedience, which 
certainly it is my intention to do immediately 1 am entirely 
satisfied that the people have understood the secret of non- 
violence ; and let me say the last ten days’ events have shown 
that the people seem clearly to understand its inestimable 
value. If then the Government recognises that non-co- 
operators mean business and intend to suffer limitlessly for 
the attainment of their goal, let the Government uncondition- 
ally retrace its steps, cancel the notifications about disband- 
ment of volunteer organisations and prohibition of public 
meetings and release all those men in the different provinces 
who have been arrested and sentenced for so-called civil 
disobedience or for any other purpose given under the 
definition of non-co-operation but excluding acts of violence, 
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actual or intended. Let the Government come down with 
a heavy hand on every act of violence or incitement to it, 
but we must claim the right for all time of expressiog our 
opinions freely and educating public opinion by every legi- 
timate and non-violent means. It is therefore the Govern- 
ment who have really to undo the grave wrong they have 
perpetrated and they can have the conference they wish 
in a favourable atmosphere. Let me also say that so 
far as I am concerned, f want no conference to consider 
the ways and means of dealing with non-co-operation. The 
only conference that can at all avail at this stage is a 
conference called to deal with the causes of the present 
discontent, namely, the Ehilafat and the Punjab wrongs and 
Smraj. Any conference again which can usefully sit at 
the present stage, must be a conference that is really 
representative and not a conference to which only those 
•whom the Government desire are invited. 



WANTED A ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


A Deputation headed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malarlya 
■waited on His Excellency the Viceroy at Calcutta, on December 21, 
and requested His Excellency to call a Round Table Conference of 
TepresentatiTes of people ot all shades of opinion with a view to 
bring about a final settlement. Lord Reading replied at some 
length and defined the attitude of the Government He regretted 
■that “it is impossible even to consider the convening of a tonfer- 
ence if agitation in open and avowed defiance oi law is meanwhile 
to be continued”. Mr. Gandhi's refusal to call off the hartal in 
■connection with H. K. H. the Prince of Wales’ visit to Calcutta on 
December 24, 1021, apparently stiffened the attitude of the Govern- 
ment Interviewed by the Associated Press, Mr. Gandhi made the 
'following statement regarding the Viceroy’s reply to the Deputation ; 

I must confess that I have read the Viceregal utterance: 
with deep pain. I was totally unprepared for what I must 
respectfully call his mischievous misrepresentation of the 
attitude of the Congress and the Khilafat organisations in 
connection with the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
■of Wales. Every resolution passed by either organisation 
and every speaker has laid the greatest stress npon the fact 
•that there was no question of showing the slightest ill-will 
against the Prince or exposing him to any affront. The 
boycott was purely a question of principle and directed 
•against what we have held to be unscrnpulous methods of 
bureaucracy. I have always held, as I hold even now, 
that the Prince has been brought to India in order to 
•strengthen the hold of the Civil Service Corporation which 
baa brought India into a state of abject panperism and 
political serfdom. It I am proved to be wrong in my 
•supposition that the visit has that sinister meaning, I shall 
gladly apologise. 

It is equally unfortunate for the Viceory to say 
•that the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the 
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British people. His Excellency does not realise what 
grievous wrong he is doing to his own people by confus- 
ing them with the British administrators in India. Does- 
he wish India to infer that the British administrators 
here represent the British people and that agitation 
directed against their methods is an agitation against 
the British people ? And if such is the Viceregal 
contention and if to conduct a vigorous and effective 
agitation against the methods of bureaucracy and to 
describe them in their trne colours is an affront to the 
British people, then I am afraid I must plead guilty. But 
then I must also say in all humility, the Viceroy has 
entirely misread and misunderstood the great national 
awakening that is taking place in India. I repeat for the 
thousandth time that it is not hostile to any nation or any 
body of men but it is deliberately aimed at the system 
under which Government of India is being to-day 
conducted, and I promise that no threats and no enforce- 
ment of threats by the Viceroy or any body of men will 
strangle that agitation or send to rest that awakening. 

I have said in my reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s- 
speech that we have not taken the offensive. We are 
not the aggressors, we have not got to stop any single 
activity. It is the Government that is to stop its- 
aggravatingly offensive activity aimed not at violence but 
a lawful, disciplined, stern but absolutely non-violent 
agitation. It is for the Government of India and for it 
alone to bring about a peaceful atmosphere if it so desires. 
It has hurled a bomb-shell in the midst of material rendered 
inflammable by its own action and wonders that the 
material is still not inflammable enough to explode. The 
immediate issue is not now the redress of the three wrongs ; 
the immediate issue is the right of holding public meetings 
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and the right of forming asaociations for peaceful purpose. 
And in vindicating this right we are fighting the battle not 
merely on behalf of non-co-operators but we are fighting 
the battle for all schools of politics, ft is the condition 
of any organic growth, and I see in the Viceregal 
pronouncement an insistence upon submission to a 
contrary doctrine which an erstwhile exponent of the 
law of liberty has seen fit to lay down upon finding himself 
in an atmosphere where there is little regard for law and 
order on the part of those very men who are supposed to 
be custodians of law and order. I have only to point to 
the unprovoked assaults being eominicted not in isolated 
cases, not in one place, but in Bengal, in the Punjab, 
in Delhi and in the United Provinces. I have no doubt 
that as repression goes on in its mad career, the reign 
of terrorism will overtake the whole of this unhappy 
land. But whether the campaign is conducted on civilised 
or uncivilised lines, so far as I can see, there is only one 
way open to non-co-operators, indeed I contend, even to 
the people of India. On this question of the right of 
holding public meetings and forming associatioas there can 
be no yielding. We have burnt our boats and wo must 
sail onward till that primary right of human beings is 
vindicated. 

Let me make my own position clear. I am most 
anxious for a settlement. I want a Pound Table 
Conference. I want our position to be clearly known by 
everybody who wants to understand it, I impose no 
conditions but when conditions are imposed upon mo 
prior to the holding of a conference, I must be allowed to 
examine those conditions, and if I find that they are 
suicidal, I must be excused if I don’t accept them. 
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AHMEDABAD CONGRESS SPEECH 


The Ahmedabad Coogreas ot December 19*21 was above all a 
<xaadhl Session. The PresidecUlf^lect, Mr. C. R. Das, was in prison 
and so were many other leaders besides. Hakim Ajmal Khan was 
elected to take the chair and the proceedings were all in Hindi and 
Gujarati. Mr. Gandhi was invested with full dictatorial powers by 
'the Congress and the central resolution of the session, which he 
moved, ran as iollows : 

“This Congress, whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to 
remain intact and to be utilised in the ordinary manner whenever 
feasible, hereby appoints, until further instructions, Mahatma 
Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the Congress and invests 
him with the full power to convene a special session of the Congress 
or of the All-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee 
and also with the power to appoint a successor in emergeocy. 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor and all 
subsequent successors appointed In turn by their predecessors, all 
his aforesaid powers, provided that nothing In this resolution shall 
be deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any ot the aforesaid 
successors to conclude any terms of peace with the Government of 
India or the British Government without the previous sanction of 
the All-India Congress Committee, to be finally ratified by the 
•Congress specially convened for the purpose, and provided also 
that the present creed ot the Congress shall in no case be altered 
by Mahatma Gandhi or his successor except with the leave ot 
the Congress first obtained.” 

The iollowing is the full text of Mr. Gandlii’s speech : 

I shall hope, if 1 cau at all avoid it, not to take 
■even the 30 minutes that Hakim Sahib lias allotted to 
me. And I do not propose if I can help it to take all 
that time, because I feel that the resolution explains itself. 
If at the end of 15 months’ incessant activity, you, the 
delegates assembled in this Oougress, do not know your 
own minds, I am positive that [ caonot possibly carry 
conviction to you even in a two hours’ speech and, what is 
more, if 1 could carry conviction to you to-day because of 
my speech, I am afraid I would lose all faith in my 
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-coantrymen, because it would demonstrate their incapacity 
to observe things and events, it would demonstrate their 
incapacity to think coherently, because I submit there is 
absolutely nothing new in this resolution that we have not 
been doing all this time, that we have not been thinking all 
this time. There is absolutety nothing new in this 
resolution which is at all startling. Those of you who 
have followed the proceedings from month to month of the 
Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee 
for two months or for three months and have studied the 
resolution can hut come to one conclusion that this resolu- 
tion is absolutely the' natural result of the national 
activities during the past 15 months. And if you have 
at all followed the course, the downward course that 
the repression policy of the Government has been 
taking, you can only come to the conclusion that the 
Subjects Committee has come to through this 
resolution, that the only answer that a self-respecting 
nation can return to the Viceregal pronouncements and 
to the repression that is overtaking this land is the 
course mapped out in this resolution. 

I am not going to take the time of our Englisb- 
kuowing friends over the religious suutieties of the 
pledge that the volunteers have to take. I wish to 
confine my remark on that subject to Hiudustani. But 
I want this Assembly to understand the bearing of this 
resolution. Thi.s resolution means that we have outgrown 
■the stage of helplessness and dependence upon anybody. 
This resolution means that the nation through its 
representatives is determined to have its own way without 
the assistance of any single human being on earth, except 
from God above. {Applause.) This resolution, whilst it 
shows the indomitable courage and the determination of 
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tbe nation to vindicate its rights and to be able to stare 
the world in the face, also says in all humility to the 
Government ; “ No matter what yon do, no matter how you 
repress us, we shall one day wring the reluctant repentance 
from you and we warn you to think betime, take care what 
you are doing and see that you do not make 300 millions 
of India your eternal enemy." 

This resolution, if the Government sincerely wants 
an open door, leaves the door wide open for the Govern- 
ment. If Moderate friends wish to rally round the 
standard of the Khilafat, round the standard of the 
liberties of the Punjab and therefore of India, if this 
Government is sincerely anxious to do justice and nothing 
but justice, if Lord Reading has really come to India to- 
do justice and nothing less — and we want nothing more 
— ^if he is really anxious to do all those things, then 
1 inform him from this platform, with God as 
my witness, with all the earnestness that I can com- 
mand that he has got an open door in this resolution- 
if he means well, but the door -is closed in bis face if be- 
moans ill. There is every chance for him to hold a Round 
Table Conference, but it must be a real Conference. If he 
wants a Conference at a table where only equals are to 
sit and where there is not to be a single beggar, then there 
is an open door and that door will always remain open, no 
matter how many people go to their graves, no matter what 
wild career this repression is to go through. So far as 
I am concerned, and if I can take the nation with me, 

I inform him again that the door will always 

remain wide open. 

There is nothing in this resolution which any one who 
has modesty and humility need be ashamed of. This 
resolution is not an arrogant challenge to anybody, but 
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this is a challenge to an authority that is enthroned on 
arrogance. It ia a challenge to the authority which 
disregards the considered opinion of millions of thinking 
human beings. It is an humble challenge and an 
irrevocable challenge to authority which, in order to save 
itself, wants to crush freedom of opinion, freedom of 
forming associations, the two lungs that are absolutely 
necessary for a man to breathe the oxygen of liberty. 
And if there is any authority in this country that wants 
to curb the freedom of speech and freedom of associa- 
tion, I want to be able to say, in your name, from this 
platform that that authority will perish aud that authority 
will have to repent before an India that is steeled with high 
courage, noble purpose and determination till every 
man and woman who chose to call themselves Indians 
are blotted out of the earth. It combines eourage 
and humility. G-od only knows if I could possibly 
have advised you to go to the Kouud Table Con- 
ferenoe, if I could possibly have advised you not to 
undertake this resolution of civil disobedience, I would 
have done so. I am a man of peace. 1 believe in 
peace. But I do not want peace at any price. I do 
not want the peace that you find in atone. I do not want 
the peace that you find in grain. But I do want that peace 
which yon find embedded in the human breast, which is 
exposed to the arrows of a whole world but which is 
protected from all harm by the Almighty Power of the 
Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of the Delegates, 

I do not want to say a word more. 1 do not want to insult 
your intelligence by saying a word more in connexion with 
this resolntion in English. 



THE INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 


Mr. Haarat MobanI, PiaaldeBt of the Moslem League, opposed 
Mr. Qandhi's resolution in the Congress and brought in various 
amendments which sought to lay down the object of the Congress 
as the attainment of complete independence, free from all foreign 
control. Mr. Gandhi opposed all the amendments and spoke as 
follows In defence of his own resolution : 

Friends, ^ — I have said only a few words (in Hindi) 
in connexion with the proposition of Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani. All I want to say fti you in English is, that 
proposition and the manner, the levity, with which 
that proposition has been taken up by so many of you, 
or some of yon, I hope, has grieved me. It has grieved 
me, because it shows a lack of responsibility. As 
responsible men and women, we should go back to the 
ways of Nagpur and Calcutta, and we should remember 
what we did only an hour ago. An hour ago we passed 
a resolution which actually contemplates a final settlement 
of the Ebilafat and the Punjab wrongs and transference 
of the power from the hands of the bureaucracy 
into the hands of the people by certain definite means. 
Are you going to rub the whole of that condition 
from the mind by raising a false issue and by 
throwing a bomb-shell in the midst of the Indian 
atmosphere. I hope that those of you who have voted 
for the previous resolution will think fifty times before 
taking up this resolution and voting for it with levity. 
We shall be charged by the thinking portion of the 
world that we did not know really where we are. Let 
ns not be charged with that and let us understand our 
limitations. Let Hindus and Mossulmaus have absolute 
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indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say to-day 
with confidence : “ Yes, Hindu-Maslim unity has becoutu 
and has become an indissoluble factor of Indian 
nationalism ” .■* Who is here who can tell me that the 
Parsis and the Sikhs and the Christians and the Jews 
and the untouchables, about whom you heard this 
afternoon, who is here, I ask, who will tell me that those 
very people will not vise against any such idea ? 

Think, therefore, fifty times before yon take a step 
which will redound not to your credit, not to your 
advantage, but which may cause irreparable injury. Let 
ns first of all gather up our strength, let us first of all sound 
our own depths, but let ns not go into waters whose depths 
we do not know and tliis proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
lands you to a depth unfathomable. I ask yon in all 
confidence that you will reject that proposition if yon 
believe in the proposition that yon passed only an hour 
ago. The proposition now before you robs away the 
whole of the effect of the proposition that you passed a 
moment ago. Are creeds such simple things like clothes 
which a man can change at will and put on at will ? 
Creeds are such for which people live for ages and 
ages. Are yon going to change your creed which, with 
all deliberations and after great debates in Nagpur, 
you accepted. There was no limitation of one year 
when you accepted that creed. It is an extensive creed. 

It takes in all the weakest and the strongest and you 
will deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the 
weakest among yourselves with protection if yon accept 
this limited creed of Mr. Hasrat Mohani, which 
does not admit the weakest of your brethren. 1 therefore- 
ask you in all confidence to reject this proposition. 
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A conference of reprecentntWes of various shades of political 
opinion convened by Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jlniiah and others 
assembled at Bombay on the 14tb January 1922, with Sir C. 
Sanbaran Nalr in the Chair. On the second day Sir Ssnkaran 
withdrew and Sir M. Visvesvaraya took up his place. Over two 
hundred leading men from different (intvinces attended. Mr. 
'Oandhl was present throughout and though be refu.sed to be 
officially connected with the resolutions, he took part In tiiu debates 
and helped the conference in framing the reaolution.s which were 
also ratified by the Congress Working Committee. The following 
account of the conference by Mr. Gandhi himself is taken from 
Young India of January 1922 : 

The conference, was both a success and a failure. 
It was a success, in that it showed an earnest desire on the 
part of those who attended to secure a peaceful solution of 
the present trouble, and in that it brought under one roof 
people possessing divergent views. It was a failure in 
that, though certain lesolutioas have been adopted the 
conference did not leave on mj mind the impression that 
those who assembled together as a whole, re.slised the 
gravity of the real issue. The mind ol the conference 
seemed to be centred more on a round table conference 
than upon asserting the popular right of free speech, free 
association, and free Press which are morn than round 
table conference. I had expected on the part of the 
independents to declare their firm altitude that no matter 
how much they might differ regarding the method of non- 
co-operation, the freedom of the people was a common 
heritage and that the assertion of that right was three- 
foartbs of Swaraj ; that therefore they would defend that 
right even with civil disobedience if need be. 

However, as the attention of the conference could 
not be rivetted on that point but on a round table 
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conference, the discussion turned upon the essentials of 
such a conference. 

My own position was clear. I would attend any 
conference as an individual without any conditions. My 
purpose as a reformer is to convert people to the view 
I hold to be right and therefore to see everybody who 
would care to listen to me. But when I was asked 
to mention the conditions necessary for an atmosphere 
favourable for a snccesaiul conference, I had to press 
some certain conditions. And I must own that the 
Resolutions Committee approached my viewpoint with 
the greatest sympathy and showed every anxiety to 
accommodate me. But side by side with this, I observed 
an admirable disposition on its part to consider the 
Oovernment’s difficulties. Indeed, the Government’s case 
could not have been better presented if it had been 
directly and officially represented in the conference. 

The result was a compromise. The withdrawal of 
notification and the discharge ot prisoners coming under 
the notifications and of the fatwa prisoners; i.e,, the 
All Brothers and others who have been convicted in 
respect of the fatmas regarding military service, waB 
common cause. The Committee saw the force of the 
suggestions that the distress warrants should be discharged, 
the fines imposed upon the Press, etc., should be 
refunded and that the prisoners convicted for non- 
violent or otherwise innocent activities under cover of 
the ordinary laws should be discharged upon the proof 
of their non-violence. For this purpose I had suggested 
the committee appointed by the conference. But on the 
Resolutions Committee showing that it would be difficult 
for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
.xecommendatiou, I agp«ed to the principle of arbitration 
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now imported in the resolution. The second compromise 
is regarding picketing. My suggestion was that in the 
event of the round table conference being decided 
upon, non-co-operation activities of a hostile nature 
should be suspended and that all picketing except 
hona fide peaceful picketing should also be sus- 
pended, pending result of the conference. As the 
implications of hostile activities appeared to me to 
be too dangerous to be acceptable, I hastily withdrew 
my own wording and gladly threw over even hona fide 
peaceful picketing, much though I regretted it. I felt that 
the friends interested in liquor picketing for the sake of 
temperance would not mind the temporary sacrifice. 

I agreed too to advise the Working Committee to 
postpone general mass civil disobedience contemplated by 
the Congress to the 31st instant in order to enable the 
Committee and the Conference to enter into negotiations- 
with the Government. This, I felt, was essential to 
show our hona fides. We could not take up new 
offensives whilst negotiations for a conference were 
being conducted by responsible men. I further undertook 
to advise the Committee, in the event of the proposed 
conference coming off, to stop all hartals pending 
the conference. This I bold to be inevitable. HaHah 
are a demonstration against bureaucracy. We cannot 
continue them if we are conferring with them for peace. 
Workers will bear in mind that as yet no activity of 
the Congress stops, save general civil disobedience. On 
the contrary, enlistment of volunteers and Swadeshi 
propaganda must continue without abatement. Liquor- 
shop picketing may continue where it is absolutely 
peaceful. It should certainly continue where notices 
unnecessarily prohibiting picketing have been issued. So 
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may picketing continue regarding schools or foreign- 
cloth shops. But whilst all our activities should be 
zealously continued, there should be the greatest restraint 
exercised and every trace of violence or discourtesy- 
avoided. When restraint and courtesy are added to 
strength, the latter becomes irresistible. Civil disobedience 
being an indefeasible right, the preparations for it will 
continue even if the conference comes off. And the 
preparations for civil disobedience consist in ; 

1. the enlistment of volunteers, 

2. the propaganda of Swadeshi, 

3. the removal of untouchability, 

4. the training in non-violence in word, deed,. 

and thought, 

5. unity between diverse creeds and classes. 

I hear that many are enrolled as volunteers in 
various parts of India, although they do not wear 
do not believe in complete non-violence or, if they are 
Hindus, do not believe in untouchability as a crime 
against humanity. I cannot too often warn the people 
that every deviation from our own rules retards our 
progress. It is the quality of our work which will please- 
Godandnot quantity. Not all the lip Mussulmans and^ 
the lip Hindus will enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Islain. 
is no stronger than the best Mussulman. Thousands of- 
nominal followers of Hinduism believe their faith and 
discredit it. One true and perfect follower of Hinduism la- 
enough to protect it for all time and against the whole 
world. Similarly, one true and perfect non-co-operator is- 
any day better than a million non-co-operators so called. 
The best preparations for civil disobedience is to cultivate 
civility, that is truth and non-violence, amongst ourselves- 
and our surroundings. 
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In order tbat all may approach the round table 
conference with perfect knowledge of the Congress 
demands, I laid all our cards on the table and reiterated 
the claims regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj. 
Let me repeat them here : 

(1) So far as I can write from memory, full 
restoration to the Turks of Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Anatolia including Smyrna and Thrace. Complete with- 
drawal of non-Muslim influence from Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Syria and therefore withdrawal of British 
troops whether English or Indian from these territories. 

(2) Full enforcement of the report of the Congress 
Sub- Committee and therefore tlie stopping of the pensions 
•of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General Dyer and other officers 
named in the report for dismissal. 

(3) Swaraj means, in the event of the foregoing 
demands being granted, full dominion status. The 
scheme of such Swaraj sliould be framed by represen- 
tatives duly elected in terms of the Congress Constitution. 
That means four anna franchise. Every Indian adult, 
male or female, paying four annas and signing the 
Congress creed, will be entitled to be placed on the 

•electoral roll. These electors would elect delegates who 
would frame the Swaraj Constitution. This shall be given 
-effect to without any change by the British Parliament. 

If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, where 
is the necessity for a conference ? asks the critic. I hold 
'that there is and there always will be. 

The method of ex.eeation of the demands has to be 
■considered. The Government may have a reasonable 
•and a convincing answer on the claims. The Congressmen 
have fixed their minimum, but the fixing of the minimum 
uneans no more than confidence in the justice of one’s cause. 
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It further means that there is no room for bargaining. 
There can, therefore, be no appeal to one’s weakness 
or incapacity. The appeal can only be addressed 
to reason. If the Viceroy summons the conference, it 
means either that he recognises the justice of the 
claims or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen, among others, 
of the injustice thereof. He must be confident of the 
justice of his proposals for a rejection or reduction of the 
claim. That is my meaning of a meeting of equals who 
eliminate the idea of force and instantly shift their ground 
as they appreciate the iojustice of their position. I assure ■ 
His Excellency the- Viceroy and everybody concerned that 
the Congressmen or non-co-operators are as reasonable 
beings as may be found on earth, or in India. They hare - 
every incentive to be so, for theirs is the duty of suffering - 
as a result of rejection of any just offer. 

I have heard it urged that on the Khilafat the- 
Imperial Government is powerless. I should like to be 
couviuced of this. In that case, and if the Imperial 
Government make common cause with the Slussulmans 
of India, 1 should be quite satisfied and take the chance 
with the Imperial Government’s genuine assistance of 
convincing the other Powers of the. justice of the 
Khilafat claim. And even when the claim is admitted, 
much requires to be discussed regarding the execution. 

Similarly regarding the Punjab. The principle 
being granted, the details have to be settled. Legal 
difficulties have been urged about stopping the pensions . 
to the dismissed ofiicials. The reader msy not know 
that Maulana Sbaukat All's pension (I suppose he 
occupied the same status as Sir Michael O’Dwyer) was 
stopped without any inquiry or previous notice to him. I 
believe that service regulations do provide for removing 
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officers and officials from the pensions list on proof 
of gross neglect of duty or disloyal service. Anyway, 
let the Government prove a case for refusal to grant the 
Puniab demand, save the plea of the past services of these 
•officials. I must refuse to weigh their service to the 
Empire against their disservice to India, assuming the 
•possibility of two such things co-existing. 

Sipayaj scheme is undoubtedly a matter on which 
there will be as many minds as there are men and 
women. And it is eminently a thing to be debated in a 
conference. But here again there must be a clean 
mind and no mental reservations. India’s freedom 
must be the supreme interest in everybody’s mind. 
There should be no obstruction such as the pre-occupation 
•of the British elector, or the indifference of the 
House of Commons, or the hostility of the House of 
Lords. No lover of India can possibly take into 
account these extraneous matters. The only question 
' to consider will be : is India rosdy for what she wants ? 
Or does she ask like a child for food she has no stomach 
for ? That can be determined not by outsiders but by 
'Indians themselves. 

From that standpoint, I do consider the idea of the 
conference for devising a scheme of full Swaraj pre- 
* mature. India has not yet incontestably proved her 
■strength. Her suffering is great indeed, but nothing 
and not prolonged enough for the object in view. She 
has to go through greater discipline. 1 was punctili- 
■ ously careful not to make non co-operators party to the 
- conference resolutions, because we are still so weak. 
When India has evolved disciplined strength, I would 
knock myself at the Viceregal door for a conference 
and I know that the Viceroy will gladly embrace the 
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opportunity whether he bo an eminent lawyer or a dis- 
tingnished militarist. I do not approach directly 
'becanse I am conscious of our weakness. But being 
humble I make it clear through Moderate or other friends 
that I would miss not a single opportunity of having 
honest conferences or consnltationa. And so I have not 
hesitated to advise non-co-operators thankfully to meet the 
Independents and place our services at their disposal to 
make such use of them as they may deem fit. And if the 
Viceroy or a party desires a conference, it would be foolish 
for non- CO -operators not to respond. The case of non-co- 
operators depends for success on cultivation of public 
opinion and public support. They have no other force to 
back them. If they forfeit public opinion, they have lost 
the voice of God for the time being. 

For the manner of preparing the scheme too, 
I have simply suggested wbat appears to me to 
be a most feasible method. The All-India Congress 
Committee has not considered it nor has the Working 
Committee. The adoption of the Congress franchise is 
my own suggestion. But what I have laid down as the 
guiding principle is really unassailable. The scheme of 
Swaraj is that scheme which popular representatives frame. 
What happens then to the experts in administration and 
others who may not be popularly elected ? In my opinion, 
they also should attend and have the vote even, but they 
must necesssrily be in a minority. They must expect to 
influence the majority by a constant appeal to the logic 
of facts. Given mutual trust and mutual respect, a round 
table conference cannot but result in a satisfactory and 
honourable peace. 

The abrupt withdrawal of Sir Sankaran Nair was 
an unfortunate incident. In my opinion, he had nothing 
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to do with my, or later, with Mr. Jinnah’s opiaioDS. As- 
speaker, especially, be was exempt from any implied 
or express identification with anybody's views. I 
cannot help feeling that Sir Sankaran erred in the 
conception of his duty as speaker. But as we progress 
towards democracy, we must bo prepared even for such 
erroneous exercise of independence. I congratulate 
Sir Sankaran Nair upon bis boldly exercising his 
independence which I have not hesitated to call cussedness 
in private conversation and upon the independence of the 
Committee in not suffering a nervous collapse but quietly 
electing Sir Visveswaraya and voting thanks to the retiring, 
speaker for the services rendered. 



BARDOLI CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


LETTER TO LORD READING 


While aegotiations were going on between the representatives of 
the Malaviya Conference and H. E. the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi 
addressed the following open letter to Lord Reading (February 
19'22). The letter was in effect an ultimatum and the efforts of the 
Conference ended in failure : 

To His Excellency the Viceroy, Delhi. 

Sir, — Bardoli is a small telisil in the Snrat district 
in the Bombay Presidency, having a population of about 
87,000 all told. 

On the 29th ultima, it decided under the presidency 
of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on mass civil disobedi- 
ence, having proved its fitness fur it in terms of the 
resolution of the All-India Congress Committee which met 
at Delhi during the first week of November last. But as 1 
am perhaps chiefly responsible for Bardoli’s decision, I 
owe it to Your Excellency and the Public to explain the 
situation under which the decision has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the All- 
India Congress Committee before referred to, to make 
Bardoli the first unit for mass civil disobedience in 
order to mark the national revolt against the Government 
for its consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India's- 
resolve regarding the Ehilafat, the Punjab, and Stoaraj. 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable riots 
on the 17th November last in Bombay resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated hy Bardoli. 

Meantime repression of a virulent type has taken 
place with the concurrence of the Government of India,. 

41 
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in Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Province of Delhi and in a way in Bihar and Orissa 
and elsewhere. I know that you have objected to the 
use of the word “ repression” for describing the action 
■of the authorities in these Provinces. In my opinion, 
when an action is taken which is in excess of the 
ireq^uirements of the situation, it is undoubtedly repression. 
The looting of property, assaults on innocent people, brutal 
■treatment of the prisoners in jails, including flogging, can 
in no sense be described as legal, civilized or in any way 
necessary. This official lawlessness cannot be described 
by any other term but lawless repression. 

Intimidation by non-co-operators or their sympathisers 
to a certain extant in connection with hartals and picketing 
may be admitted, bnt in no case can it be held to justify 
the wholesale suppression of peaceful volunteering or 
-equally peaceful public meetings under a distorted use of 
an extraordinary law which was passed in order to deal 
with activities which were manifestly violent both in 
intention and action, nor is it possible to designate as 
otherwise than repression action taken against innocent 
people under what has appeared to many of us as an illegal 
use of the ordinary law nor again can the administrative 
interference with the liberty of the Press under a law that 
is under promise of repeal be regarded as anything 
■but repression. 

The immediate task before the country therefore 
is to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of 
association, and freedom of Press. 

In the present mood of the Grovernment of India and 
in the present unprepared state of the country in respect of 
-complete control of the forces of violence, non-co-operators 
were unwilling to have anything to do with the Malaviya 
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Oonference whose object was to induce Tour Excellency 
to convene a Round Table Conference. But as I was 
anxious to avoid all avoidable suffering, I bad no hesitation 
in advising the Working Oommittee of the Congress to 
accept the recommendations of that Conference. 

Although, in my opinion, the terms were quite in 
keeping with your own requirements, as I understood them 
through your Calcutta speech and otherwise, you have 
summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the 
•country but to adopt some non-violent method for the 
enforcement of its defuands, including the elementary rights 
of free speech, free associ.ation, and free Press. In my 
humble opinion, the recent events are a clear departure 
from the civilized policy laid down by Your Excellency at 
the time of the generous, manly and unconditional apology 
of the Ali Brothers, vis., that the Government of India 
should not interfere with the activities of non-co-operation 
so long as they remained non-violent in word and 
deed. Had the Government policy remained neutral 
and allowed public opinion to ripen and have its 
full effect, it would have been possible to advise 
postponement of the adoption of civil disobedi- 
•ence of an aggressive type till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces of violence 
in the country and enforced greater discipline among the 
millions of its adherents. But the lawless repression (in 
a way unparalleled in the history of this unfortunate 
country) has made immediate adoption of mass civil 
disobedience an imperative duty 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence 
mass civil disobedience, I would respectfully urge you 
as the head of the Government of India finally to revise 
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yonr policy and set free all the noo-co-operating prisoners 
who are convicted or under trial for non-violent activities 
and declare in clear terms the policy of absolute 
non-interference with alt non-violent activities in the 
Sountry whether they be regarding the redress of the 
Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs, or Sicai’aj or any other 
purpose and even though they fall within the repressive 
sections of the Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure. 
Code or other repressive laws, subject always to the 
condition of non-violence. 1 would further urge you 
to free the Press from all administrative control and 
restore all the fines and forfeitures recently imposed. Tn 
thus urging I am asking Your Excellency to do what 
is to-day being done in every country which is deemed 
to be under civilized Government. If you can see your 
way to make the necessary declaration within seven 
days of the date of publication of this manifesto, I 
shall be prepared to advise postponement of Civil Dis- 
obedience of an aggressive character till the imprisoned 
workers have after their discharge reviewed the whole 
situation and considered the position de novo. If the 
Government make the requested declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to 
public opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in 
advising the country to be engaged in further moulding 
the public opmion without violent restraint from either 
side and trust to its working to secure the fulfilment 
of its unalterable demands. Aggressive civil disobe- 
dience in that case will be taken up only when the 
Government departs from its policy of strictest neutral- 
ity or refuses to -yield to the clearly expressed opinion 
of the vast majority of the people of India. 
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The Government of India In a communique, published on the 
>6111 February 1922 In reply to Mr. Gandhi’s letter, repudiated his 
assertions and urged that the issue before the country was no 
longer between this or that programme of political advance, but 
between lawlessness with all its consequence on the one hand 
aud the maintenance of those principles which lie at the root 
■of all civilised Governments. Mr. Gandhi in a further rejoinder 
issued on the very next day pointed out that the choice before the 
people was mass civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers 
and lawless repression of the lawful activities of the people. The 
following la the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s rejoinder : 

1 have very carefully read the Governmeut’s reply 
to my letter. I confess that I vvss totally unprepared 
for such an evasioa of the realities of the case as the 
reply betrays. 

I will take the very first repudiation. The reply 
•says they (the Government) emphatically repudiate the 
statement that they have embarked on a policy of law- 
less repression and also the suggestion that the present 
campaign of civil disobedience has been forced on the 
non-co-operation party in order to secure the elementary 
rights of free association, free speech and free 
press. Even a cursory glance at my letter would show 
that whilst civil disobedience was antborised by the 
All-India Congress Committee meeting held on the 4th 
November at Delhi, it had not commenced. I have 
made it clear in my letter that the contemplated mass 
civil disobedience was indefinitely postponed on 
account of the regrettable events of the 17th November 
in Bombay. That decision was duly published aud it 
is within the knowledge of the Government as also the 
Public that herculean efforts were being made to combat 
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the still liDgering violent tendency amongst the people. 

It is also within the knowledge of the Government and 
the Public that a special form of pledge was devised 
to be signed by volunteers with the deliberate 

purpose of keeping out all but men of proved character. 
The primary object of these volunteers’ associations 
was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons of 
non-violence and to keep the peace at all non-co 
operation functions. Unfortunately the Government of 
India lost its head completely over the Bombay events 
and perhaps still more over the very complete hartal 
on the same date at Calcutta. I do not wish to deny 
that there might have been some intimidation practised 
in Calcutta, hut it was not, I venture to submit, the fact 
of intimidation but the irritation caused by the com- 
pleteness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
of India as also the Government of Bengal. Repression 
there was even before that time, but nothing was- said 
or done in connection with it. But the repression that 
came in the wake of the notifications proclaiming the 
Oriminal Law Amendment Act for the purpose of 
dealing with volunteers’ associations and the Seditious 
Meetings Act for the purpose of dealing with public 
meetings held by non-co-operators, came upon the non- 
co-operation community as a bomb-shell. 

I repeat then that these notifications and the 
arrests of Desbandu Chittaranjsn Das and Maulana 
Abdul Kalam Asaid in Bengal, the arrest of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his co- workers in the U. P., and of 
Lala Lajput Rai and his party in the Punjab, made it 
absolutely necessary to take up, not yet aggressive 
civil disobedience, but only defensive civil disobedience, 
otherwise described as passive resistance. Even. 
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Sir Hormusji Wadia was obliged to declare that, if the- 
Bombay Government followed the precedents set by the- 
Government of Bengal, U. P. and the Punjab, he 
would be bound to resist such notifications, that is, to- 
enrol himself as a volunteer or to attend public meetings- 
in defiance of Government order to the contrary. It is 
thus clear that a case has been completely made out 
for civil disobedience, unless the Government revised its 
policy which has resulted in the stopping of public 
meetings, public associations and the non-co-operation 
press in many parts of India. 

Now for the statement that the Government have 
embarked on a policy of lawless repression instead of an 
ample expression of regret and apology for the barbarous 
deeds that have been committed by officers in the name 
of law and order. I regret to find in the Government 
reply a categorical denial of any lawless repression. In 
this connection I urge the Public and Government carefully 
to consider the following facts whose substance is beyondi 
challenge : (1) Official shooting at Entally in Calcutta and. 

the callous treatment even of a corpse. (2) The admitted 
bratality of the civil guards. (8) The forcible dispersal of a 
meeting at Dacca and the dragging of innocent men by 
their legs although they had given no offence or cause 
whatsoever. (4) Similar treatment of volunteers in Aligarh.. 
(5) The conclusive (in my opinion) findings of the Com- 
mittee presided over by Dr. Gokhul Chand about the 
brutal and uncalled for assaults upon volnuteers and the 
public in Lahore. (6) The wicked and inhuman treatment 
of volunteers and the public at Jullundnr. (7) The shooting 
of a boy at Dehra Dun and the cruelly forcible dispersal 
of a public meeting of that place. (8) The looting 
admitted by tbe Bibar Government of villages by aa 
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officer and his company without any permission whatsoever 
from any one, but, as stated by non-co-operators, at the 
invitation of a planter, assaults upon volunteers and the 
burning of Khaddar and papers belonging to the Congress 
•at Sonepur. (9) The midnight searches and arrests in the 
Congress and Ehilafat offices. 

I have merely given a sample of the many infalli- 
ble proofs of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have 
mentioned not even a tithe of what is happening all 
over the country. 1 wish to state, without fear of 
■successful contradiction, that the. scale on which this 
lawlessness had gone on iii so many provinces of India 
puts into shade the inhumanities that were practised in 
the Punjab, if we except the crawling order and the 
massacre at Jallianwallabagh. It is my certain conviction 
that the massacre at Jallianwallabagh was a clean 
transaction compared to the unclean transactions described 
above and the pity of it is that, because people are not 
shot or butchered, the tortures through which hundreds of 
inoffensive meU' have gone through do not produce a 
sufficient effect to turn everybody’s face against this 
Government. 

But as if this warfare against innocence was not 
enough, the reins are being tightened in the jails. We 
know nothing of what is happening to-day in Karachi 
jail, to a solitary prisoner in the dabarmati jail and to 
a batch in the Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent 
as I claim to be myself. Their crime consists in their 
•constituting themselves the trustees of national honour 
and dignity. I am hoping that these proud and defiant 
•spirits will not be sent into submission masquerading 
in the official garb. I deny the right of the authorities 
to insist on bigh-sonled men appearing before them almost 
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naked or paying any obaequeiuB respect to them by way 
of salaaming with open palms brought together, or reciting 
to the intonation of Sarkar-ki-Jai. No God-fearing 
man will do the latter even if he has to bo kept standing 
in his stock for days and nights, as a Bengal schoolmaster 
is reported to have been for the sake of the dignity of 
human nature. 

I trust tliat Lord Reading and his draftsmen do 
not know the facts that I have adduced or are being 
carried away by their belief in the infallibility of their 
employees. I refuse to believe in the statements which 
the public regards as God’s truth. If there is the 
slightest exaggeration in the statements that I have 
made, I shall as publicly withdraw them and apologise 
for them as I am making them now, but, as it is, I 
undertake to prove the substance of every one of these 
charges if not the very letter and much more of them, 
before any impartial tribunal of men or women unconnected 
with the Government. 1 invite Pandit Malaviyaji and 
those who are performing the thankless task of securing 
a round table conference to form an impartial commission 
to investigate tlieae charges by which I stand or fall. 

It is the physical and brutal ill-treatment of humanity 
which has made many of my co-workers and 
myself impatient of life itself, and in the face of these 
things I don’t wish to take public time by dealing in 
detail what I mean by abuse of the common law of the 
-country,, but I cannot help correcting the mis-impression 
which i.s likely to be created in connection with the 
Bombay disorders, disgraceful and deplorable as they 
were. Let it be remembered that, of the persons 
who lost their lives, over 45 were non-co-operators or 
<their sympathisers, the hooligans ; and of the 400 wounded, 
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to be absolutely oa the safe side, orer 350 were also 
derived from the same class. I do not complain ; the 
co-operators, the non-co-operators and the friendly 
hooligans got what they deserved ; they began the 
violence and they reaped the reward. Let it also not 
be forgotten that, with all deference to the Bombay 
Government, it was non-oo-operators, ably assisted by 
independents and co-operators, who brought peace out 
of that chaos of the two days following the 
fateful 17th. 

I must totally deny the imputation that the appli- 
cation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was con6ned‘ 
to associations, the majority of the membei's ef which 
had habitually indulged in violence and intimidation. 
The prisons of India to-day hold some of the most 
inoffensive men and hardly any who are convicted under 
the law. Abundant proof can be produced in support of 
this statement, as also of the statement of the fact that 
almost wherever meetings have been broken up, there 
was actually no risk of violence. 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy 
has laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the 
civilised policy of non-interference with the non-violent 
activities of non-oo-operatois. I am extremely sorry 
for this repudiation. The very part of the communifjrue 
reproduced in the reply is in my opinion sufficient 
proof that the Government did not intend to interfere 
with such activities. The Government did not, wish to- 
be inferred that speeches promoting disaffection of a 
less violent character were not an offence against the 
law. [ have never stated that breach of any law was- 
not to be an offence against it, but I have stated, as 
I repeat now, that it was not the intention of the- 
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Oorerament then to proaecate for non-violent actiritiea 
although they might amount to a technical breach of the law. 

As to the conditions of the Conference, the Govern- 
ment reply evidently omits to mention the two words 
“ and otherwise " alter the words “ Calcutta speech” in 
my letter. 1 repeat that the terms “ I would gather from 
the Calcutta speech and otherwise” were nearly the 
same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malaviya Conference. What are called the unlawful 
activities of the N. C. 0. party, being a reply to the 
notifications at the Government, would have ceased 
automatically with the withdrawal of those notifica- 
tions, because the formation of volunteer corps and public 
meetings would not be unlawful activities after the with- 
drawal of the offending notification. Even while the 
negotiations were going on in Calcutta, the discharge of 
Fatwa prisoners was asked for, and I can only repeat what 
I have said elsewhere that, if it is disloyal to say that 
military service under the existing system of Government 
is a sin against God and humanity, I fear that such 
disloyalty most continue. 

The Government communique does me a cruel 
wrong imputing to me a desire that the proposed round 
table conference should be called merely to register my 
decrees. I did state, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing of the Congress demands, as I felt I was in duty 
bound, in as clear terms as possible. No Congressmaa 
could approach any conference without making hia 
position clear. I accepted the ordinary courtesy of not 
considering me or any Congressmen to be impervious to- 
reason or argument. It is open to anybody to convince 
me that the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreasonable- 
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and I would certainly retrace noy steps and, so far as I am 
coQceroed, rectify the wrong. I'he Goyernraent of India 
know that such has been always my attitude. 

The communique, strangely enough, says that the 
demands set forth in iny manifesto are even larger than 
those of the Working Committee. I claim that they 
fall far below the demands of the Woiking Committee, 
for what I now ask against the total suspension of 
•civil disobedience of an aggressive character is merely 
the stoppage of ruthless repression, the release of 
prisoners oonvieted under it and a clear declaration of 
policy. The demands of the Working Committee included 
a round table conference. In my manifesto I have not 
asked for a round table conference at all. It is true tbat 
this wanting of a round table conference does not 
proceed from any expediency, but it is a confession 
■of present weakness. I freely recognise that unless 
India becomes saturated with the spirit of non-violence 
and generates disciplined strength tbat can only come 
from non-violence, she cannot enforce her demands 
and it is for that reason that I now consider that the 
ifirst thing for the people to do is to secure a reversal 
of this mad i-epression and then to concentrate upon 
more complete organisation and more coustrnction. And 
here again the communique does me an injustice by 
merely stating that civil disobedience of an aggre8.sive 
•character will be postponed until the opportunity is 
given to the imprisoned leaders of reviewing the whole 
situation after their discharge and by conveniently omitting 
to mention the following conclusion of my letter : “ If the 

Government make the requested declaration, I shall regard 
it as an honest desire on its part to give, effect to public 
opinion and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising 
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the country to be ena:ag8fl in further moulding public 
opinion without violent reatraint from either side and trust 
to its working to secure the fulfilment of its unalterable 
demands. Aggresshe civil disobedience in that case will 
be taken up only when the Government departs from its 
policy of strictest neutrality or refuse to yield to the 
clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the 
people of India.” 

I venture to claim extreme reasonableness and 
moderation for the above presentation of the case. 
The alternative, before the people, therefore, is not, 
as the communique concludes, between “lawlessness- 
with all its disastrous consequences on the one hand and 
on the other the mainteoance of those principles which lie 
at the root of all civilised Governments’ mass civil disobe- 
dience, it adds, is fraught with such danger to the State 
that it must be met with “ sternness and severity ”. The 
choice befere the people is mass civil disobedience with 
all its undoubted dangers and lawless repression of the 
lawful activities of the people. I hold that it is impossible 
for any body of self-respecting men for fear of unknown 
dangers to sit still and do nothing effective when looting of 
property aud assaulting of innocent men are going on all 
over the country in the name of law and order. 



THE CRIME OP CHAURI CHATJRA 


While Mr. OandhI wag abont to Inaugurate mass civil 
dieobedience In Bardoll, there occurred a terrible tragedy at 
'Cbauri Chaura on the 14th February when an Infuriated mob, 
including some volunteers also, attacked the thana, burnt down the 
building and beat to death no less than twenty-two policemen. 
Some constables and chankidars were literally burnt to death and 
the whole place was under moboeracy. Mr. Gandhi took this 
occurrence as a third warning to suspend civil disobedience and 
the Bardoli programme was accordingly given up. On the 11th 
the Working Committee met at Bardoli and resolved to suspend 
all offensive action including even picketing and processions. The 
country was to confine itrelf to the constructive programme of 
'Khaddar manufacture. The Working Committee advised the 
stoppage of all activities designed to court Imprisonment. Com- 
menting on the tragedy of Chauri Chaura and the Bardoli 
decisions, Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India of February 6th, 1922 : 

God has been abundantly kind to me. He Las 
warned me the third time that there is not as yet in 
'India that truthful and non-violent atmosphere which 
and which alone can justify mass disobedience which can 
be at all described as civil which means gentle, truthful, 
humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal 
.and hateful. 

He warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agita- 
tion was started. Ahmedabad, Viramgam, and Kheda erred ; 
Amritsar and Kasur erred. I retraced my steps, called it 
a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled myself before God 
and man, and stopped not merely mass civil disobedience 
but even my own which, I knew, was intended to be civil 
-and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the events of Bombay 
that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eye- 
'witness of the deeds of the Bombay mob on the 
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17th November. T'he mob acted in the interest of non- 
co-operation. I annonnced my intention to stop the mass 
■civil disobedience which was to be immediately started 
in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. 
But it did me good. I am sure that the Nation gained 
by the stopping. India stood for truth and non-violence 
by the suspension. 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. 
Madras did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But 
God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura. I understood 
that the constables who were so brutally hacked 
to death had given much provocation. They had even 
■gone back upon the word just given by the Inspector 
that they would not be molested, but when the procession 
had passed, the stragglers were interfered with and 
abused by the constables. Tl»e former cried out for 
help. The mob returned. The constables opened fire. 
The little ammunition they had was exhausted and they 
retired to the thana for safety. The mob, my informant 
tells me, therefore set fire to the thana. The self- 
imprisoned constables had to come out for dear life and 
as they did so, they were backed to pieces and the 
mangled remains were thrown into the raging flames. 

It is claimed that no non-co-operation volunteer had 
a hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only 
the immediate provocation but they had al^jo general 
knowledge of the high-handed tyranny of the police in 
that district. No provocation can possibly justify the 
brutal murder of men who had been rendered defence- 
less aud who had virtually thrown themselves on the 
mercy of the mob. And when an Indian claims to be non- 
violent and hopes to mount the throne of liberty through 
non-violent means, mob-violence even in answer to grave 
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provocatioD is a bad augury. Suppose the non-violent 
disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed, 
the Government had abdicated in favour of the victors 
of Bardoli, who would control the unruly element that 
must be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon due 
provocation ? Non-violent attainment of Self-Government 
presupposes a non-violent control over the violent elements 
in the country. Non-violent non-co-operators can only 
succeed when they have succeeded in attaining control 
over the hooligans of India, in other words, when the 
latter also have learnt patriotically or religiously to refrain 
from their violent activities, at least whilst the campaign of 
non-co-operation is going on. The tragedy at Chanra, 
therefore, roused me thoroughly. 

But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and 
your rejoinder to his reply? spoke the voice of 
Satan. It was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. 
Surely it is cowardly to withdraw the next day after 
pompous threat to the Government and promises to the 
people of Bardoli. Thus Satan’s invitation was to deny 
Truth and therefore Religion, to deny God Himself. I 
put my doubts and troubles before the Working Committee 
and other associates whom I found near me. They did 
not at all agree with me at first. Some of them probably 
do not even now agree with me. But never has a roan been 
blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and associates so 
considerate and forgiving as I have. They understood 
my difficulty and patiently followed my argument. The 
drastic reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may be politically unsound and unwise, but 
there is no doubt that it is religiously sound, and I venture 
to assure the doubters that the country will have gamed 
by my humiliation and confession of error. 
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The Duly virtue I want to claim is Truth and Non- 
violence. [ lay no claim to superhuman powers. I want 
none. I wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest 
of my fellow-beings wears and am therefore as liable to err 
as any. My services hare many limitations, but God has 
up to now blessed them in spite of the imperfections. 

For confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before. 
I feel stronger for my confession. And the cause must 
prosper for the retracing. Never has man reached 
his destination by persistence in deviation from the 
straight path. 

It has been urged that Ghanri Chaura cannot affect 
Barduli. There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli 
is weak enough to be swayed by Chauri Chaura and is 
betrayed into violence. I have no doubt whatsoever 
ou that account. The people of Bardoli are in my 'opinion 
the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck 
on the map of India. Its effort cannot succeed unless 
there is perfect co-operation from the other parts. 
Bardoli’s disobedience will be civil only when the other 
parts of India remain non-violent. Just as the addition 
of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as 
food, so will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable 
by the addition of the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. 
The latter represents India as much as Bardoli. 

Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom. 
I have never imagined that there has been no violence — 
mental or physical — in the places where repression is 
going on. Only I have believed, I still believe and the 
pages of Young India amply prove that the repression is 
out of all proportion to the insignificant popular violence 
in the areas of repression. The determined holding qf 
42 
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meetings in prohibited areas I do not call violence. The 
violence I referring to is the throwing of brickbats or 
intimidation and coercion practised in stray cases. As a 
matter of fact in civil disobedience there should be no 
excitement. Civil disobedience is a preparation for mute 
suffering. Its effect is marvellous though unperceived 
and gentle. But I regarded certain amount of excitement 
as inevitable, certain amount of unintended violence even 
pardonable, i.e., I did not consider civil disobedience 
impossible in somewhat imperfect conditions. Under 
perfect conditions disobedience when civil is hardly felt. 
But the present movement is admittedly a dangerous 
experiment under fairly adverse conditions. 

The tragedy of Chauri Cbaura is really the index 
•finger. It shows the way India may easily go if drastic 
precautions be not taken. If we - are not to evolve 
violence out of non-violence, it is quite clear that we 
must hastily retrace our steps and re-establish an 
atmosphere of peace, re-arrauge our programme and 
not think of starting mass civil disobedience, until we 
are sure of peace being started and in spite of Govern- 
ment provocation. We must be sure of unauthorised 
portions not starting mass civil disobedience. 

As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect 
and its instructions are still perfunctorily carried out. We 
have not established Congress Committees in every one 
■of the villages. Where we have, they are not perfectly 
amenable to our instructions. We have not probably more 
than one erm e of members on the toll. We are in the middle 
of February, yet not many have paid the annual four annas 
eubseription for the current year. Volunteers are 
indifferently enrolled. They do not conform to all the 
nonditions of their pledge. They do not even wear 
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liand-spun and hand-woven khaddar. All the Hinda 
volunteers have not yet purged themselves of the sin ol 
untonchability. All are not free from the taint of 
violence. Not by their imprisonment are wo going to win 
Swaraj or serve the holy cause of the Kliilafat or attain 
the ability to stop payment to faithless servants. Some of 
us err in spite of ourselves. But some others among us 
sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps well knowing that 
they are not and do not intend to remain non-violent. We 
are thus untruthful even as we hold the Government to bp 
untruthful. We dare not enter the Kingdom of Liberty 
with mere lip homage to Truth and Non-violence. 

Suspension of mass civil disobedience, and subsidence 
-of excitement, are necessary for further progress, indeed, 
indispensable to prevent farther retrogression. I hope, 
therefore, that by suspension every Congress man or 
woman will not only feel disappointed but he or she will 
feel relieved of the burden of unreality and of national sin. 

Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so called 
defeat. It is better to be charged with cowardice and 
weakness than to be guilty of our oath and sin against 
God. It is million times better to appear untrue before the 
world than to be untrue to ourselves. 

And so for me the suppression of mass civil disobe- 
dience and other minor activities that were calculated to 
keep up excitement is not enough penance for my having 
been the instrument, howsoever iaroluntary, of the brutal • 
violence by the people at Ghauri Chaura. 

I must undergo personal cleansiag. I must become 
a fitter instrument able to register the slightest variation . 
in the moral atmosphere about me. My prayers must 
have much deeper truth and humility about them than 
they evidence. And for me there is nothiog so helpfql 
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scd cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necessary 
mental co-operation. 

I know tliat the mental attitude is everything. Just 
as a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation as of a 
bird, so may a fast be a mere mechanical torture of the 
flesh. Such mechanical contrivances are valueless for the 
purpose intended. Again just as a mechanical chant may 
result in the modulation of voice, a mechnical fast may 
result in purifying the body. Neither will touch the 
soul within. 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expression, for 
attainment of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is a 
moat powerful factor in one’s evolution. After deep 
consideration, therefore, I am imposing on myself a five 
days’ continuous fast permitting myself water. It com- 
menced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday evening. 
This is the least I must do. 

I have taken into consideration the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting in front of me. I have in mind the 
anxious pain even the day’s fast will cause many friends ; 
blit I can no longer postpone the penance nor lessen it. 

I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The 
motive in their case will be lacking. They are not the 
originators of civil disobedience. I am in the unhappy 
position of a surgeon proved skilless to deal w’ith an 
admittedly dangerous case. I must either abdicate or 
acfluire greater skill. Whilst the personal penance is not 
only necessary but obligatory on me, the exemplary self- 
restraint prescribed by the. Working Committee is surely 
sufficient penance for every one else. It is no small 
penance and if sincerely carried out, it can become 
infinitely more real and better than fasting. What can 
be richer and more fruitful than a greater fulfilment of 
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1;he vow of non-violence in tliought, word and deed or 
the spread of that spirit ? It will be more than food for 
me daring the week to observe that comrades are all 
ailentlj' and without idle diaenssion engaged in fulfilling 
the constructive programme sketched by the Working 
Committee, in enlisting Congress members after makii^ 
sure that they understand the Congress creed of truth 
and non-violence for the attainment of Swaraj^ in- 
daily and religiously spinning for a fixed time, -in 
introducing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in 
every home, in visiting ‘ untouchable ’ homes and finding 
out their wants, in inducing national schools to receive 
‘ untouchahle ’ cliildron, in organising social service' 
specially designed to find a common |)latform for every 
variety of man and woman, and in visiting the homes 
which tbe drink curse is desolating, in establishing - real 
Panchayats and in organising national schools on is 
proper footing. The workers will be better engaged in 
these activities than in fasting. 1 hope, therefore, that no 
one will join me in fasting, either throngli false sympathy 
-or an ignorant conception of the spiritual value of fasting. 

All fasting and all penance must as far as possible 
he secret. But my fasting is both a. penance and a 
punishment, and a punishment has to be publifi. It 
is penance for me and punishment for those whom I try to^ 
serve, for whom I love to live and would equally love to 
die. They have uoiotentionally siuned agaiust the laivs of 
the Congress though they were sympathisers if not actually 
•connected with it. Probably they hacked the constables 
their countrymen and fellow-beings with my name on their 
lips. The only way love punishes is by suffering. .1' 
cannot even wish them to be arrested. But I would let 
-them know that I would suffer for their breach of the. 
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CongresB creed. I would advise those who feel guilty and 
repentant to hand themselves voluntarily to the Government 
for’ punishment and make a clean confession. I hope that 
the workers in the Gorakhpur district will leave no stone 
unturned to find out the evil doers and urge them to deliver 
themselves into custody. But whether the murderers 
accept my advice or not, I would like them to know that 
they have seriously interfered with Siraynj operations, that 
in' being the cause of the postponement of the movement 
in Bardoli, they have injured the very cause they probably 
intended to serve. 1 would like them to know, too, that 
this movement is not a cloak or a preparation for violence. 

I would, at any rate, suffer every humiliation, every torture, 
absolute ostracism and death itself to prevent the movement 
Com becoming violent or a precursor of violence. I make 
my penance public also because I am now denying myself 
tlifl opportunity of sharing their lot with the prisoners. 
The immediate issue has again shifted, we can no longer 
press for the withdrawal of notification, or discharge of 
prisoners. They and we must suffer for the crime of 
Chaui'i Chaura. 1'lie incident proves, whether we wish it 
or no, the unity of life. All, including even the adminis- 
trators, must suffer. Ghauri Chaura must stiffen the 
Government, must still further corrupt the police, and the 
reprisals that will follow must further demoralise the people. 
Hie suspension and the penance will take us back to the 
position we occupied before the tragedy. By strict 
discipline and purification we regain the moral confidence 
required for demanding the withdrawal of notifications and 
the discharge of prisoners. 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can turn 
the curse into a blessing. By becoming truthful and non- 
yioleat, both in spirit and deed, and by making the 
swadfshi, i.e., the khaddar programme complete, we can 
establish full Swaraj and redress the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs without a single person having to offer 
civil disobedience. 
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The' suspension of mass civil disobedience in Bardoli, which, 
was recommended by the Working Committee at the iustnnca o£ 
Mr. Gandhi, was resented by some ol his colleagues and lollowers. 
In reply to correspondents who attacked him, he wrote as follows, 
in Young India of February 23rd, 1922 : 

A trieiid from Lahore without giving his name sends 
me the tollowiiig thundering note : 

On Tuesday the 14th I read the Tribune and the resolutions 
therein passed at the emergency meeting of the All-India Congress 
Working Cnmmittee. On Monday when 1 came from my ofSce 
1 heard a flying rumour that Mahatmajl had postponed the date of 
the mass civil disobedience, but at that time I thought the news 
devoid of foundation. After a short time a friend of mine hawked' 
me at my house and we went to bazaar. His face was somewhat 
sadder than usual. I enquired oi him the reason ot his sadness. 
He said he was utterly disgusted and so gave up the idea of 
following this movement. Mahatmajl was going to give up the lead 
of this movement and at the same time be had advised all the 
Provincial Congress Committees not to enrol any more volunteers. 
No picketing propaganda should be undertaken as long as the- 
special session of the All-India Congress Committee bad not 
confirmed what to do further. 

The people are of this opinion that you have turned your face- 
and become fickle-minded. They will co-operate with the 
Government without any hesitation and join the ceremony of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Some say that they will not 
observe hartal and will accord a hearty reception at Hahore. 

Some merchants are under the Impression that you have 
removed all the restrictions from all liquor-shops and videshi cloth. 

Truly speaking, each and every one in Lahore city is holding 
meeting in the bczsar as well as in the house, nnd you will forgive 
me if I will say boldly that they are condemning the action of the- 
All-India Congress Committee. 

I now for my sake ask you these questions : 

(1) Will you now give up the lead of this movement? 
If so, why ? 

(2) Will you be good enough to let me know why you have 
given Buch Instructiona to all Provincial Congress CommittecB? 
Have you given an opportunity to Pandit Malavlya tor a RouiKt 
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Table Conference for a settlement, or has Pandit Malaviya agreed 
to embrace yonr movement in case the Government has not turned 
true to its words ? 

(3) Grant a compromise Is arranged and the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs are redressed and in the case ot Swaraj the 
Government may nnly extend the reforms, will you be satisfied 
with that or continue your activities till you have got the tull 
-dominion status ? 

(4) Suppose no decision is arrived at. Will Pandit Vialaviya 
and^all others who are connected with this Conference, come to your 
side or will their fate remain in the balance just as now ? 

(3) In case no decision is arrived at, wiilyou give up the 
Idea'of civil disobedience If there is danger of violence. 

(6) Is your intention now to disband the present volunteer 
corps and enlist those who know spinning and wear hand-spun and 
hand-woven khaddar ? 

(7) Suppose violence has made appearance when you have 
started your mass civil disobedience, what will you do at that 
time ? Will you stop your activities at the very moment ? 

There is much more criticism ia this letter than I have 
reproduced. The writer tells me that the people are so 
disgusted that they now threaten to become co-operators 
and are of opinion that I have sold Lala Lajpat Kai, 
Deshabandhu Chitta Banjan Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
Ali Brothers and others, and tells me that if I give up the 
leadership there are thousands who will leave ihis world by 
committing suicide. I may assure the citizens of Lahore 
in particular and Punjabis in general that I do not believe 
what is said of them. I used to receive such letters even 
during the Martial Law days because of the suspension of 
■civil disobedience, but I discounted all the news and on 
my reaching the Punjab in October, I found that I was 
right in my analysis of the Punjab mind and I discovered 
that there was no one to challenge the propriety of my act. 
I feel still more confident of the correctness of the decision 
■of the Working Committee, but if it is found that the 
country repudiates my action I shall not mind it. I can 
hut do my duty. A leader is useless when he acts against 
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■the promptings of his own conscience, sarrounded as he 
must be by people holding all kinds of views. He will 
drift like an anchorless ship if he has not the inner voice 
to hold him firm and guide him. Above all, I can easily 
put up with the denial of the world, but any denial by me 
of my G-od is unthinkable, and if I did not give at this 
critical period of the struggle the advice that I have, 
'I would be denying both God and Truth. The telegrams 
■and letters I am reeeiving from all parts of the country 
thanking me for my decision — telegrams from both non-co- 
operators and co-operators — confirm ray belief that the 
country appreciates the decision and that the Lahore writer 
has given undue prominence to some heated bazaar talk 
which was bound to take place after the Bardoli decision 
which all of a sudden disturbed all previous calculations. 
I can understand the effect of the first shock, but I am also 
■sure that when the people begin to analyse the implications 
of non-violence, they will come to no other conclnsion than 
that of the Working Committee. 

And now for the questions of the correspondent : 

(1) I am not likely to give up the lead of the 
movement unless I have a clear indication that the people 
want me to. Ooe method of giving that indication is an 
adverse vote of the Vforking Committee or the All-Iudia 
Congress Committee. 

(2) I assure the public that “ Pandit Malaviyaji 
had absolutely no hand in shaping my decision.” 1 have 
-often yielded to Panditji, and it is always a pleasure forme 
to yield to him whenever I can and always painful to differ 
from one who has an unrivalled record of public service and 
who is sacrifice personified. But so far as the decision of 
-suspension is concerned, I arrived at it on my reading the 
-detailed report of the Chauri Chaura tragedy in the 
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Chronicle. It wus in Bardoli that telegrams vere sent 
convening the Working Oommittee meeting and it was in 
Bardoli that I sent a letter to the members of the Working 
Committee advising them of my desire to suspend civil 
disobedience. I went thereafter to Bombay at the instance 
of Paoditji who, together with the other friends of the 
Maiaviya Conference, undoubtedly wished to plead with- 
me for a suspension and who were agreeably surprised' 
when I told them that so far as I was concerned, my mind 
was made up, but that I had kept it open so that I could 
discuss the point thoroughly with the members of the 
Working Committee. The suspension has no reference to- 
a round table conference or to any settlement. In my 
opinion, a round table conference is bound to prove 
fruitless. It requires a much stronger Viceroy than Lord 
Reading has proved to be to perceive the situation in the 
country and then to describe it correctly. I certainly feel 
that Pandit Malaviyaji has already come into the 
movement. It is not possible for him to keep away from 
the Congress or from danger, but the Bardoli decision was 
arrived at purely on its merits and I could not have been 
shaken from the original purpose bad I not been unnerved, 
by the Chauri Chaura tragedy which was the last straw. 

(3) Nothing short of full Dominion Status is 
likely to satisfy me personally and nothing short of 
complete severance will satisfy me if the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs remain unredressed, but the exact form 
does not depend upon me. I have no clear-cut scheme. 
It has to be evolved by the people’s representatives. 

(4) At the present moment there is no question- 
of a settlement. Therefore, the question as to what 
Panditji and all others will do ia premature if not irrelevant- 
But assuming that Panditji holds any conference and that 
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its resolutions are igoored by the Glovernment, Paoditji 
and others will act as all self-respectiog men do in 
such circumstanceg. 

(5) I can never give up the idea of civil 
disobedience, no matter what danger there is of violence, 
but I shall certainly give up the idea of starting mass civil- 
disobedience so long as there is certain danger of- 
violence. Individual civil disobedience stands on a- 
different footing. 

(6) There is no question of disbanding any 
Volunteer Corps, but the names of those who do not. 
conform to the Congress pledge have certainly to be 
removed from the list if we are to be honest. 

(7) If we have understood the essential parts of 
non-violence, we can but come to one conclusion, that any 
eruption of widespread violence — and I call the Chauri 
Chaura tragedy widespread for the purpose — automatically 
stops mass civil disobedience. That many other parts of- 
the country have nobly responded to the spirit of non- 
violence is good, but it ia not good enough to continue 
mass civil disobedience even as a moat peaceful meetiog is 
disturbed if one man obstructs or commits violence. Mass- 
civil disobedience for becoming successful requires a non- 
violent environment. The reason for restricting it to one- 
single small area is to prevent violence elsewhere. It 
therefore means that mass civil disobedience in a particular- 
area is possible when the other areas passively co-operate 
by remaining non-violent. 



THE DELHI RESOLUTIONS 


The All-India Congreae Committee met at Delhi no the '20th 
February and passed resolutions with important modifications on 
the Bardoli decisions of the Working Committee. Mr. Oandhl 
explains in the iollowing article in Young India of March 2, 1922 
how the Bardoli programme ca.me to be modified : 

The session just past of the All-India Congress 
Committee* was in some respects more memorable than the 
Congress. There is so much undercurrent of violence, 
both conscious and unconscious, that I was actually and 
literally praying for a disastrous defeat. I have always 
bee.n in a minority. The reader does not know that in 
South Africa I started with practical unanimity, reached a 
minority of sixty-four and even sixteen and went up again 
to a huge majority. The best and the most solid work was 
done in the wilderness of minority. 


* The following resolutions were passed on the 25th February 
at the session of the All-India Congress Committee held at Delhi : 

The All-India Congress Committee haying carefully considered 
Me resolutions passed by the Working Committee at tts meeting 
held at Bardoli on the 11 th and 12th instant, confirms the said 
resolutions with the modifications noted therein and further resolves 
that individual civil disobedience whether of a defensive or aggres- 
sive character may be commenced in respect of particular places or 
particular laws at the instance ot and upon permission being 
Ranted therefor by tlie respective Provincial Committee provided 
that such civil disobedience shall not be permitted unless all the 
conditions laid down by the Congress or the All-India Congress 
Committee or the Working Committee are strictly fulfilled. 

Reports haying been received from various quarters that 
pickefing regarding toreign cloth is as necessary as liquor-picket- 
-Ing, the All-India Congress Committee authorises such picketing 
of a hona Jide character on the same terms as llqnor-plcketlng 
mentioned in the Bardoli resolutions. v r e 

The All-India Congress Committee wishes It to be understood 
■that the resolutions of the Working Committee do not mean any 
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I know that the only thing that the Government dread 
is this hnge majority I seem to command. They little • 
know that I dread it even more than they. I have become 
literally sick of the adoration of the unthinking multitude. 
I would feel certain of my ground if I was spat upon by 
them. Then there would be no need for confession of' 
Himalayan and other miscalculations, no retracing, no 
re-arranging. 

But it was not to be. 

A friend warned me against exploiting my dictator- 
ship. He little knew that I had never once used it, 
if only because the legal occasion had not yet arisen 
for its use. The ‘ dictatorship ’ accrues to me only 
when the ordinary Congress machinery is rendered 
unworkable by the Government. 

Tar from my consciously or unconsciously exploiting 
my ‘dictatorship ’, I have begun to wonder if I am 
not unconsciously allowing myself to be ‘ exploited ’. 

absodonment of the original Congress programme of non-co- 
operation or permanent abandonment of mass civil disobedience 
but considers that an atmospere ot necessary mass non-violence 
can be established by the workers concentrating upon theconstmo- 
tire programme framed by the Working Committee at Bardoll. 

The All-India Congress Committee holds civil disobedience - 
to be tbe right and duty of the people to be exercised and per- 
formed whenever the State opposes the declared will of the people. 

iVbfe: Individual civil disobedience Is disobedience of orders 
or laws by a single individual or an ascertained number or group 
of indivirluals. Therefore a prohibited public meeting where admis- 
sion is regulated by tickets and to which no unauthorised admission 
is allowed, Is an Instance of Individual civil disobedience, whereas 
a prohibited meeting to which the general public la admitted with- 
out any restriction is an instance of mass civil disobedience. Such 
civil disobedience is defensive when a prohibited public meeting is 
held for conducting a normal activity although it may result 
in arrest. It would be aggressive if it is held not for any 
normal activity but merely for the purpose of courting arrest 
and imprisonment. 
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1 confess that I have a dread of it such aa I never had 
before. My only safety lies in my shamelessness. I 
have warned my friends of the Committee that I am 
incorrigible. I shall continae to confess blunders each 
•time the people commit them. The only tyrant I 
accept in this world is the ‘ still small voice’ within. 
And even though I have to face the prospect of a 
minority of one, I humbly believe I have the courage to bo 
in such a hopeless minority. That to me is the only 
truthful position. 

But I am a sadder and, I hope, a wiser man to-day. 
'I see that our non-violence is skin-deep. We are burning 
with indignation. The G-overnment is feeding it by its 
insensate acts. * * * 

This non-violence therefore seems to be due merely 
to our helplessness. It almost appears as if we are cursing 
in our bosoms the desire to take revenge the first time we 
get the opportunity. 

Gan true voluntary non-violence ’ come out of this 
•seeming forced non-violence of the weak? Is it not a 
futile experiment I am conducting ? What if, when the 
fiiry bursts, not a man, woman, or child is safe and every 
man’s hand is raised against his fellow-being ? Of what 
uvail is it then if I fast myself to death in the event of 
such a catastrophe coming to pass ? 

What is the alternative ? To lie and say that what 
1 know to be evil, is good? To say that true and 
voluntary co-operation will come out of false and forced 
co-operation is to say that light will result from darkness. 

Co-operation vdth the Government is as much a 
•weakness and a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

The difficulty is almost 'insurmountable. Hence with 
the growing knowledge of the fact that this non-violence 
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■18 merely superficial, I must continually make mistakes 
•and retrace, even as a man wading his way through 
a tractle.BB forest must continually stop, retrace, stumble, 
be hurt and even bleed. 

I was prepared for a certain amount of depression, 
disappointment and resentment, but I confess I was totally 
■unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It became 
clear to me tiiat the workers were in no mood to do any 
serious work of construction. 'Hie constructive programme 
lent no enchantment. They were not a social reform 
association. They could not wrest power from the 
Government by such humdrum reform work. They wanted 
to deliver ‘ non-violent ’ blows 1 All this appeared so 
thoroughly unreal. They would not stop to think that even 
if they could defeat the Government by a childish display 
of rage they could not conduct the Government of the 
country for a single day without serious and laborious 
organisation and construction. 

We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed AH would 
■say, ‘ on a false issue ’. It is not any imprisonment that 
will lead to Swaraj. It is not every disobedience that 
will fire us with the spirit of obedience and discipline. 

■ Jails are no gate- way to liberty for the confirmed criminal. 
They are temples of liberty only for those who are 
'innocence personified. The execution of Socrates made 
■immortality a living reality for us — not so the execution 
of countless murderers. There is no warrant for supposing 
■that we can steal Swaraj by the imprisonment of thousands 
of nominally non-violent men with hatred, ill-will and 
violence raging in their breasts. 

It would be otherwise if we were fighting with arms, 
^ving and receiving blow for blow. The imprisonment of 
■those who may be caught intimidating, assaulting and 
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murdering will certainly embarrass the Government ana' 
when they are tired, they would as elsewhere yield. But 
such is not our fight to-day. Let us be truthful. If it is 
through ‘ show of force ’ that we wish to gain Swaraj, let 
ns drop non-violence and offer such violence as we may. 
It would be a manly, honest and sober attitude — an attitude 
the world has been used to for ages past. No one can 
then accuse us of the terrible charge of hypocrisy. 

But the majority will not listen to me in spite of all' 
my warnings and passionate plea for rejecting my 
resolution, if they did not believe in non-violence as 
indispensable for the attainment of our goal. I'hey 
accepted it without a single material change. I would ask 
them therefore to realise their responsibility. They are 
now bound not to rush to civil disobedience but to settle 
down to the quiet work of construction. I would urge 
them to be indifferent to the clamour for immediate action. 
The immediate action is not courting imprisonment, nor 
even free speech and free association or free pen, but 
self-purification, introspection, quiet organisation. We 
have lost our foothold. If we do not take care, we are 
likely to be drowned in the waters whose depth we 
do not know. 

It is no use thinking of the prisoners. When I heard 
of Ohanri Chaura I sacrificed them as the first penitential 
act. They have gone to jail to be released only by the 
strength of the people, ' indeed the hope was the Swaraj 
Parliament s first act would be to open the prison gates. 
God had decreed otherwise. We who are outside have 
tried and failed. The prisoners can now only gain by 
serving the full term of their imprisonment. Those who 
went under false pretences, or under any misapprehension 
or under mistaken uuderstanding of the movement can- 
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come out by apologising and by petitioning. The 
movement will be all the stronger for the purging. The 
stoutest hearts will rejoice in the opportunity of 
unexpectedly greater suffering. Though thousands of 
Russians have ‘ rotted ’ in the Russian prisons for years- 
and years, that unhappy people are not yet free. Liberty 
is a jilt most difficult to woo and please. We have shown 
the power of suffering. But we have not suffered enough. 
If the people in general keep passively non-violent and if 
only a few are actively, honestly and knowingly non- 
violent in intent, word and deed, we can reach the goal 
in the quickest time with the least suffering. But we shall 
indefinitely postpone the attainment if we send to prison 
men who harbour violence in their breasts. 

Therefore the duty of the majority in their respective 
provinces is to face taunts, insults and |if need be 
depletion in their ranks but determinedly to pursue their 
goal without swerving an inch. The authorities mistaking 
our suspension for weakness may resort to still greater 
oppression. We should submit to it. We should even 
adandon defensive civil disobedience and concentrate all 
our energy on the tasteless but health-giving economic 
and social reform. We should bend down on our knees 
and assure the moderates that they need fear no hai-m 
from us. We shoiild assure the Zemindars that we have 
no ill-will against them. 

The average Englishman is haughty, he does not 
understand us, he considers himself to be a superior 
being. He thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies 
upon his forts or his gun to protect himself. He despises 
us. He wants to compel co-operation, i.e., slavery. Even 
him we have to conquer, not by bending the knee, but 
remaining aloof from him,, but at the same time not 
43 
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'hating him nor hurting him. It is cowardly to molest 
him. If we simply refuse to regard ourselves as his 
-slaves and pay homage to him, we have done our 
duty. A mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot 
-treat with her till she has filed the points of her claws 
*nd teeth. At the same time we must show every 
attention to those few Englishmen who are trying to 
-cure themselves and fellow Englishmen of the disease 
■of race superiority. 

The minority has different ideals. It does not believe 
in the programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them 
■to form a new party and a new organisation ? They will 
then truly educate the country. Those who do not 
believe in the creed should surely retire from the 
-Congress. Even a national organisation must have a 
creed. One, for instance, who does not believe in 
Swam) has no place in the Congress. I submit that even 
so has one who does not believe in ‘ peaceful and legiti- 
mate means’ no place in the Congress. A Congressman 
may not believe in non-co-operation and still remain in it 
but he cannot believe in violence and untruth and still be a 
Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when I found 
■oppositiou to the note in the resolution about the creed and 
still more when I found opposition to my paraphrase of the 
two adjectives ‘ peaceful ’ and ‘ legitimate ’ into ‘ non-violent ’ 
■and ‘ truthful ’ respectively. I had reasons for the para- 
phrase. I was seriously told that the creed did not insist 
upon non-violence and truth as the indispensable means 
■for the attainment of Swaraj, I agreed to remove the 
paraphrase in order to avoid a painful discussion but I felt 
'that truth was stabbed, 

I am sure that those who raised this opposition are 
«s patriotic as T claim to be, they are as eager for Swaraj 
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«8 every other CongresBrnan. But I do say that the 
patriotic spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence 
to non-violence and truth, and that if they do not believe 
in them they should retire from the Congress organisation. 

Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be 
sharply defined and to work independently of one 
another ? That then which is most popular will win the 
day. If we are going to evolve the real spirit of 
democracy, we shall not do so by obstruction but by 
abstention. 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee 
was a forcible demonstration of the fact that we are 
retarding the country’s progress towards Swaraj and 
not the Government. Every mistake of the Government 
helps. Every neglect of duty on our part hinders. 



REPLY TO CRITICS 


it the Bardoli deolstons ott'ended a iew isealous followers or 
Mr. Gandhi, the Delhi resolatlons were condemned by a large 
section of the public. Congreaenten were uncomfortable at the 
sudden and Inceseant changes of programme. Doubts as to the 
validity of the principles of non-violence were openly discussed, 
some adhering to it as a mere policy, and as policy liable to change. 
To these Mr. Dandhl replied -. 

[ am sorry that I find a nervous fear among some 
Hindus and Mahomedans that I am undermining their 
faith and that I am even doing irreparable harm to 
India by my uncompromising preaching of non-violence. 
They seem almost to imply that violence is their creed. 
I touch a tender spot if I talk about extreme non-violence 
in their presence. They confound me with texts from 
the Mahabharata and the Koran eulogising nr permitting 
violence. Of the Mahabharata I can write without 
restraint, but the most devout Maboraedan will not, 
I hope, deny me the privilege of understanding the 
message of the Prophet. 1 make bold to say that violence 
is the creed of no religion and that whereas non-violence 
in most cases is obligatory in all, violence is merely 
permissible in some cases. But I have not put before 
India the final form of non-violence. The non-violence 
that I have preached from Congress platforms is non- 
violence as a policy. But even policies require honest 
adherence in thought, word and deed. If I believe 
that honesty is the best policy, surely whilst I so believe 
I must be honest in thought, word and deed ; otherwise 
I become an impostor. Non-violence being a policy 
means that it can upon due notice [be given up when 
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it proveg unsuccsBafal or ineffective. But simple morality 
demands tbat whilst a particular policy is pursued, 
it must be pursued with all one’s heart. It is simple 
policy to march along a certain route, but the soldier 
who marches with an unsteady step along that route 
is liable to be summarily dismissed. I become therefore 
incredulous when people talk to me sceptically about non- 
violeneo or are seized with fright at the very mention of the 
word non-violence. If they do not believe in the expedient 
of non-violence, they must denounce it but not claim to 
believe io the expedient when their heart resists it. How 
disastrous it would be if, not believing in violence even 
as an expedient, I joined, say, a violence party and 
approached a gun with a perturbed heart! The reader 
will believe me when I say that I have the capacity for 
killing a fly. But I do not believe in killing even flies. 
Now suppose I joined au expedition for fly-killing as an 
expedient. Will I not be expected before being permitted 
to join the expedition to use all the available engines of 
destruction whilst 1 re uaiued in the army of fly-killers ? 
If those who are in the Congress and the Kbilafat 
Committees will perceive this simple truth, we shall 
certainly either finish the struggle this year to a successful 
end or be so sick of non-violence as to give up the 
pretension and set about devising some other programme. 

I hold that Swami Shraddbanandji has been 
needlessly criticised for the proposition he intended to 
move. His argument is absolutely honest. He thinks 
that we as a body do not really believe in non-violence 
even as a policy. Therefore we shall never fulfil the 
programme of non-violence. Therefore, he says, let ns 
go to the Councils and get what crumbs we may. He was 
trying to show the unreality of the position of those 
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who believe in the policy with their lips whereas 
they are looking forward to violence for final deliverance. 
I do say that if Congressmen do not fully believe in the 
policy, they are doing an injury to the country by pre- 
tending to follow it. If violence is to be the basis of 
fature Government, the Councillors are undoubtedly the 
wisest. For it is through the Councils that by the same 
devices by which the present administrators rule us, the 
Councillors hope to seize potver from the former’s hands. 
I have little doubt that those who nurse violence in their 
bosoms will find no benefit from the lip profession of non- 
violence. I Urge therefore with all the vehemence at my 
command that those who do not believe in non-violence 
should secede from the Congress and horn non-co-operation 
and prepare to seek election, or re-join law courts or 
Government colleges as the case may be. Let there be no 
manner of doubt that Swaraj established by non-violent 
means will be difierent in kind from the Swaraj that can 
be established by armed rebellion. Police and punish- 
ments there will be even under such Swaraj. But there 
would be no room for brutalities such as we witness to day 
both on the part of the people and the Government. And 
those, whether they call themselves Hindus or Mussul- 
mans, who do not fully believe in the policy of non-violence, 
should abandon both non-co-operation and non-violence. 

# ^ ji: 

It is thus clear what I would like the Provincial 
organisations to do. They must not for the present 
disobey the Government orders so far as it is at all 
possible. They must not, before they have searched 
their hearts, take forward action but bring about an 
absolutely calm atmosphere. No imprisonment courted 
in anger has availed us anything. I agree with the 
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MussulmaD view which is also the Hindu view that 
there is no imprisonment for the sake of it. All imprison- 
ment to be useful has to be courted for religion or country 
and that by men and women clad in khaddar and 
without anger or violence in their hearts. It the Provincea 
have no such men and women, they should not embark 
on civil disobedience at all. 

Hence it is that the constructive programme haa 
been framed. It will steady and calm us. It will 
wake our organising spirit, it will make ns industrious,, 
it will render us fit for Swaraj, it will cool our blood. 
We shall be spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, may be 
even kicked and cursed. We must put up with it all, 
inasmuch as we have harboured anger in our breasts even 
though we have been under the pledge of non-violence- 
and manufacture of khaddar, we cannot render effective 
help to the Khilafat, we cannot get redress of the Punjab 
wrong, nor can we attain Swaraj, My leadership i# 
perfectly useless^it I cannot convince co-workers and the 
public of the absolute and immediate necessity of 
vigorously prosecuting the constructive programme. 

Several Mussulman friends have said : “ Your pro- 

gramme is good for Swaraj but it is too slow to be good, 
enough for saving the Khilafat. The Khilafat question will 
be solved in a few months and whatever can be done must 
be done now.” Let us examine the question. The cause 
of the Kliilafat, thank God, is safe in the hands of GhazL 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha. He has retrieved the prestige of 
the Khilafat as no Mussulman of modern times has done. 
India has, in my opinion, helped not much by her money 
though that has meant something, but by Hindu-Muslim, 
unity and by telling the Government in the plainest terms 
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possible that India will have nothing to do with the 
■Government and will declare complete independence if 
England persists in her anti-Turk policy and exploits 
India’s resources against the Turks. The greater the 
strength in that declaration, the greater becomes the 
prestige of Islam and the greater the power of Mustafa 
Eemal Pasha. Some people think that mere temporary 
•embaiTassment of the Government by a lew thousand 
men, irrespective of q^ualification, going to jail, will 
make the Government yield to our wishes. Let us not 
underrate the power of the Government. I am sure 
that the Government does possess as yet the pov^er to 
crush the spirit of violence. And it is nothing but 

■violence to go to jail anyhow. It is the suffering of the 
pure and God-fearing which will tell, not the bluster of 
the rabble. The purer India becomes, the stronger she 
becomes. Purity is the only weapon of the weak in body. 
The strong in body in their insolence often mobilise 
their bard fibre and seek to usurp the very function of 
the Almighty. Bur when that hard fibre comes in 
contact, not with its like but with the exact opposite, it 
■has nothing to work against. A solid body can only 
move on and against another solid body. Yon cannot 
build castles in the air. Therefore the impatient 
Mussulmans must see the obvious truth that the little 
■disorganised bluster of the rabble, whether it expresses 
itself by going to jail or by burning buildings or by 
making noisy denronstrations, will be no match for the 
■organised insolence of the hard fibre of the most deter- 
mined people in the world. This terrific insolence can 
•only he met by the utter humility of the pure and the 
meek, God helps the helpless, not those who believe 
<they can do something. Evei7 page of the Koran teaches 
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■me, a non-Muslimj this supreme lesson. Every sura of 
Koran begins in the name of God the Compassionate 
and the Merciful. Lot us therefore be strong in soul 
though weak in body. 

If the Mussulmans believe in the policy of non- 
violence, they must give it a fair trial and they will 
not have given it any trial at all if they harbour anger, 
i.e., violence in their breasts. 

As it is, by our bluster, by intimidation, by show of 
force, by violent picketing, we shall estrange more men 
than intimidate into co-operation with us. And how 
■can we dare seek co-operation by compulsion when we 

have refused to be coerced into co-operation with the 
Government? Must we not observe the same law that 
we expect others to observe towards us ? 

If the Treaty of Sevres is not revised to our 
satisfaction, it is not finished. The virtue lies in India’s 
determination not to be satisfied with anything less 

than her demands. After all Mustafa Kem-tl may 
insist upon the settlement of the Jnzurut-ul-Arab. 

"We must continue the fight so long as it is not 
returned intact to the Mussulmans. If the Mussulmans 
consider that they can gain their end by force of 
arms, let them secede from the non-violent alliance by 
all means. But if they know that they cannot, let 
■them carry it out in thought, word and deed and they 
will find that there is no surer or quicker remedy for 
■assuaging their grief and redressing the Khilafat wrong. 

* * S: 

I have carefully read Mr. Kelkar’s article in the 
Mahratta criticising the Bardoli resolutions. I acknow- 
ledge the gentle and considerate manner with which he 
.has handled me. I wish I could persuade him and msny 
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who think like Mr. Kelkar, that what he calla a soineraault 
was an inevitable operation. Consistency is a desirable 
quality but it becomes a hobgoblin when it refuses to 
see facts. I have known dispositions of armies changed 
from hour to hour. Once during the Zulu revolt we were 
all asleep. We had definite orders for the morrow. But 
suddenly at about midnight we were awakened and ordered 
to retire behind bags of grain, which served as protecting, 
walls because the enemy was reported to be creeping up the 
hill on which we bad encamped. In another hour it was- 
understood that it was a false alarm and we were permitted 
to retire to our tents. AH the somersaults were neces- 
sary changes, llemedies vary with the variation in 
diagnosis. The same physician one day detects malaria 
and gives a large dose of quinine ; detects typhoid 
the next and stops all medicine and orders careful nursing 
and fasting ; later detects consumption and orders change 
and solid food. Is the physician capricious or cautious 
and honest? * » 

The fact is, that the critics do not realise the 
implications of civil disobedience. They seem unconsciously 
to ignore the potent adjective ‘ civil’. 

The more I think of the Bardoli decision and the- 
more I rehearse the debates and the talks at Delhi, the 
more convinced I am ot the correctness of the decision, 
and of the necessity of Provinces stopping all offensive 
activities for the time being, even at the risk of being 
considered weak and forfeiting popular applause and 
support. 

A correspondent from Lahore writes under date 
3rd March : 

So far as the facts about .Bardoli decision have come to light,, 
it appears the decision was arrived at either under the Influence 
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^ Pandit Mriavlya or under some far-fetched notions of non- 
noXence. In the former case the act is most unworthy and in the 
latter it is most un>Yise. Is not the ideal of the Congress Swaf^aj 
and not Non-violence ? People haye imbibed non-violence 
^uerally which surely must do for the Congress purpose. How 
the breaches like those at Bombay and Gorakhpur can make the 
engine come to a standstill I cannot understand. And if M, Paul 
nichard is true as to your aspirations of a world leader through 
non-violence even at the cost of Indian interest, it is surely 
unbecoming and, excuse me to say, dishonest. 

have you realised the effects of this sudden standstill ? 
Mr. Montagu's threat comes for that, Lord Heading and his- 
« harder to us than even before. It had almost 

yielded. As to the public, there is a general distrust prevailing 
among the classes and the masses. Surely it is difBcuh to mako 
men play things of the hour, and their disgust and disappointment 
show how the fight was carried on in right earnest. Don't you 
perceive that It is a shock and that two such shocks must enervate 
the combatants altogether? 

Besides X have heard the responsible Mussulmans talk of 
withdrawing co-operation even from the Hindus. The fight is 
religious with them. It is the Jehad I should say. Ood’s- 
command and the Prophet's la no joke to start and to atop the 
Jehad at will. K the Hindus should retire, they say they must 
devise their own course. Will you take care to ease one heart 
that feels uneasy on this account ? 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the- 
writer. His letter is typical of the attitude I saw reflected- 
in Delhi. I have already given the aasurance that Pundit 
Malaviyaji had nothing to do with the Bardoli decision,, 
nor have any far-fetched notions of non-violence anything 
to do with it. The correspondent’s letter is the best 
justification for it. To me the Bardoli decision is the 
logical outcome of the national pledge of limited non- 
violence. I entirely eodorse the opinion that Swaraj is the- 
nation’s goal, not non-violence. It is true that my goal is- 
as much Swaraj as non-violence, because I hold Swaraj for 
the masses to be unattainable save through non-violence. 
Bat have 1 not repeatedly said that 1 would have 
India become free even by violence rather than that 
she should remain in bondage ? In slavery she is a 
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helpless partner in the violence of the slave-holder. It 
is, however, true that I conld not take part in a violent 
attempt at deliverance if only because I do not believe 
in the possibility of success by violence. I cannot pull 
the trigger against my worst enemy. If I succeed in 
convincing the world of the supremacy of the law of 
non-violence and the futility of violence for the progress 
of mankind, the correspondent will find that India will 
have automatically gained her end. But I freely confess 
my utter inability to do so without first convincing India 
that she can be free only by non-violent and truthful 
means and no other. 

I must further confess that what Mr. Montagu 
or Lord Reading would think of the decision did 
not concern me and therefore their threats do not 
perturb or affect me, nor should they affect any 
non-co-operator. He burnt his boats when he embarked 
upon bis mission. But this I know that if India 
becomes non-violent in intent, word and deed, even 

the hearts of Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading will 
be changed. As it is, marvellous though our progress 
has been in non-violent action, our hearts and our speech 
have not become non-violent. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Reading do not believe in the sincerity of our profession 
nor in the possibility of sincere workers succeeding in 
creating a truly non-violent atmosphere. What is 

therefore required, is more and yet more non-violence 
in intent, word and deed. 

As for the people, 1 have little doubt that they will 
survive the purifying shock. I regard the present 
depression as a prelude to steady progress. But should it 
prove otherwise, the truth of the Bardoli decision 
cannot be denied. It stands independent of public 

approval. Hod is, even thongh the whole world deny 

Him. truth stands even if there be no public support. 
It is self-sustained. 



A DIVINE WARNING 


Writing to the Naru Jivan in J&nunry 1922, on tlie third day of 
the fast, Maliatma Gandhi declared again his conviction that India 
could yet win her Ireedoin by her age-long method of uhimsa 
or non-violence: 

If a person commits a mistake for tbe first time he 
is excused ; only the generous public forgives in him the 
repetition of the error. But if he is responsible even on a 
third occasion for the same mistake, the public leaves bim 
severely alone. If a man is deceived once or twice he is 
thought a simpleton, but if is ever being deceived he is- 
rightly condemned a fool. Mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli has passed off as a dream. God thought it fit in 
His supreme wisdom to dispose of my plans just at the- 
moment when I thought that mass civil disobedience could 
be commenced, 'riiere is nothing strange in this. In the 
Ramaynna we see that Kama was banished to the wild 
forests when all «vas ready for his coronation. That has. 
a lesson for us. We understand the true meaning of- 
Swaraj only when we readily recognise the unreality of 
things which we had all along thought to be too true. 
It seems to me that the. attempt made to win Swaraj 
is Swaraj itself. The faster we run towards it, the 
longer seems to be tbe distance to be traversed. The 
same is tbe case with all ideals. When one goes in 
pursuit of truth he finds that it is always eluding bis 
grasp, because he sees now and then that what he 
once thought too true is no more than a fond illusion.. 
The righteous man is always bumble. He recognises. 
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his shorteomiDgs day by day. A Brahniachari who 
seeks true Brahmacliaryam, feels too often that the 
longiog after wordly pleasures is still in him, making 
the attainment of his ideal almost impossible. He who 
seeks Moksha or deliverance experiences a similar 
feeling. All this explains the great Xalhi. The 
sages who retired for tapas to the mountains and forests, 
found themselves confronted with the Xathi. Some of 
the Maharishis had probably a glimpse of the truth. 

SWAKAJ IS THE ATTEMPT TO WIN IT 
I am now convinced more firmly than ever that 
Swaraj lies in our efiorts to win it. Ahmedabad and 
Viramganm committed excesses. So too did Amritsar 
and Kasur. Satyagraha was then postponed because of 
those mob excesses. Last November I was eye-witness to 
the horrid outbreak at Bombay. Then too mass civil 
disobedience was postponed. But tbe bitterest cup of 
humiliation was yet to come. Chauri Chaura tnught me 
the most valuable lesson. I do not know how much more 
is still in store for me. Now if people, grow impatient and 
consider me a fool, it will not be their fault. Why shonld 
I meddle in their affairs if I bad not the capacity to 
understand their true nature ? I could not sit with folded 
arms allowing things to drift. I could not but make open 
confession of error when any occurred. I would prefer 
being deposed from leadership to paying lip-homage to 
truth and allowing the spirit within me to get corrupt 
by the overpowering weakness of the flesh. “ If the 
Bana gets angry the people will give me shelter, but 
no one can protect me from God’s wrath ” is the strain 
of Mirabai’s song and this has a moral for the world. 
We shall not court God’s disfavour. We must pay heed 
to His warnings. If we had persisted in mass civil 
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-disobedience at Bardoli in spite of (rorakhpnr, 
-there would have resulted immense harm to the public 
-cause. We would have thrown aside truth and peace. 
The first condition to mass civil disobedience at Bardoli 
was perfect peace in the. other parts of the country. 
Bardoli would have sinned if it bad proceeded with the 
campaign in violation of our solemn pledge. 

KEEP ABOVE REPROACH 

We need not feel impatient if some people ask 
whether such perfect peace is at all attainable. Those 
who argue in this strain, wish the abandonment of 
Satyagraha and civility. We have to keep above the 
reproach of incivility. We should constitute onrselvea 
the trustees of India’s honour and it is incumbent 
■on us to see that no unrighteous or incivil action is done 
-under cover of righteous or civil pretences. Bardoli kept 
peace and I maintained it. Both Bardoli and myself have 
done some service to the people. I think that by recanting 
my error, I have proved the fitness of a true servant. I 
um sure that the people will not lose strength but rise all 
the better for this confession. It is very true that God 
alone has rescued us from shame. I must have learnt a 
lesson from Madras but I did not. If a favourite of God 
does not take note of His warning by means of ordinary 
indications, the All-Mercifnl warns him by flare of 
trumpets and beat of drums, and if ho does not wake up 
even then. He makes him realise the truth by thunder-* 
-storm. We have, by doing the right thing, put an end 
-to imminent danger. 

We had to retrace our steps and we did it in 
•all humility. 

A man who strays from his path, has to retrace his 
•steps and arrive at the same place from where he missed 
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the way. We were takiog the downward path after 
the Working Committee passed the resolution on 
civil disobedience bat now we are climbing up. 

HOW LOVE PUNISHES 

But a mere recantation was not enough for me. More 
severe penance had to be undergone. I was seized with 
an immense mental pain the moment 1 heard of the 
Gorakhpur tragedy. Bodily punishment was indispensable 
to me. A fast of five days will not sufSce to make 
up for all my errors. I wished a fast of fourteen 
days, but friends persuaded me to limit it to five. The 
debtor who pays his full debt in time saves himself 
from future ruin. There must be no advertising of these 
Itrayaschittas. But there is a reason for my making it 
public. The fast is a penance for me and punishment 
for the culprits of Cliaori Chaura. Love can only 
punish by suffering. I warn the public by making my 
fast known to them. I have no other option. If any 
non-co-operator deceives me, 1 take the whole of 
India to be a non-co-operating body — let him take 
away my body. I still believe that India wants my 
bodily existence, I warn the people by torturing my 
physical frame not to cheat me. If India wills it, let 
her get rid of me by abandoning non-violence. But as 
long as she accepts my services, she must remain non- 
violent and truthful. If the people will not heed this 
warning, I am determined to prolong this fast of five 
days into one of fifty and thus put an end to my life- 
at the end of it. 



THE ARREST AND THE GREAT TRIAL 


‘IF I AM ABEESTED” 


For months together the rumour of Mr. Gandhi’s Impending' 
arrest was in the air. Expecting the inevitahle Mr. Gandhi had 
more than once written his final message. But in the first week 
of March 1922, the rumour hecarae more widespread and pronounced. 
The stiffening of public opinion in England, and Mr. Montagu’s- 
threatening speech in defence of his Indian policy in the Commons, 
revealed the fact that the Secretary of State had already sanctioned 
Mr. Gandhi's prosecution. Chaiirl Chaura and the Delhi decisions- 
were presumably the immediate cause of Government’s action on 
Mr. Gandhi. Keallsing this, Mr. Gandhi wrote the following in hla 
Gujarati weekly JVaixt Jivan which, rendered into English, reads- 
as follows : 

I Lave been constantly thinking ot what the people 
would do in case I am arrested. Mj co-workers also- 
have been putting this ([uestion to me. What would 
be the plight of India if the people took to the wrong 
path through love run mad '? What would he my own 
plight in such a case ? 

Hirers of blood shed by the Government cannot 
frighten me, but I would be deeply pained even if the 
people did so much as abuse the Government for my 
sake or in my name. It would be disgracing me if the 
people lost their equilibrium on my arrest. I'he nation 
can achieve no progress merely by depending upon me. 
Progress is possible only by their understanding and 
following the path suggested by me. For this reason 
I desire that the people should maintain perfect self- 
control and consider the day of my arrest as a day of 
44 
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rejoieing. I desire that even the weakness existing to-day 
-should disappear at that time. 

What can be the motive of the Government in 
-arresting me ? The Government are not my enemy ; for 
1 have not a grain of enmity towards them. But they 
■believe that I am the soul of all this agitation, that if 
T am removed, the ruled and the ruler would be left 
in peace, that the people are blindly following me. Not 
only the Government hut some of our leaders also share 
■this belief. How then can the Government put the people 
to the test ? How can the Government ascertain whether 
'the people do understand my advice or are simply dazzled 
by my utterances ? 

The only way left to them is to arrest me. Of 
oonrse there still remains an alternative for them and 
•that lies in the removal of the causes which have led 
me to offer this advice. But intoxicated as they are 
with power, the Government will not see their own 
fault and even if they do, they will not admit it. The 
•only way then that remains for them is to measure the 
atrength of the people. They can do this by arresting 
me. If the people are thus terrorised into submission, 
they can be said to deserve the Punjab and the 
Khilafat wrongs. 

If, on the other hand, the people resort to violence, 
they will merely be playing into the hands of the 
Government. Their aeroplanes will then bomb the people, 
their Dyers will shoot them, and their Smiths will 
uncover the veils of our women. There will be other 
officers to make the people rub their noses against the 
ground, crawl on their bellies and undergo the scourge 
■of whipping. Both these results will be equally bad 
■and unfortunate. They will not lead to Smraj. In other 
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If 


It 


■countries Government have been overthrown by sheer 
hrute force, but I have often shown that India cannot 
attain Swaraj by that force. What then should the 
^people do if I am arrested ? 

The answer now is simple. The people 

1. should preserve peace and calmness ; 

2. should not observe Hartal ; 

3. should not hold meetings, but 

4. should be fully awake. 

I should certainly expect 

5. all the Government Schools to be vacated and 
shut down ; 

6. lawyers to withdraw from practice in 
.greater numbers ; 

7. settlement by private arbitration of cases 
pending before the Courts ; 

8. opening of numerous national schools and 
■colleges ; 

9. renunciation of all foreign cloth in favour of 
the exclusive use of hand-spun and band-woven garments 
by lakhs of men and women, and selling or burning of 
-any foreign cloth in stock ; 

10. none to enlist in the army or in any other 
-Government service 

11. those able to earn their livelihood by, other 
-means to give up Government service ; 

12. contribution of as much as is wanted towards 
•national funds ; 

13. title holders to surrender titles in greater 
numbers ; 

14. candidates to withdraw from elections, or 
if already elected, to resign their seats ; 
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15. voters who have not yet made up their minds,, 
to resolve that it is sin to send any representative to 
the Connells ; 

If the people resolve and carry this out, they would 
not have to wait for Sivaraj even for a year. If they 
exhibit this much strength we shall have attained Swaraj. 

I shall then be set free under the nation’s seal. 
That will please me. My freedom to-day is like a 
prison to me. 

It will only prove the peoples' incompetence if they 
use violence to release me .and then depend upon my 
help to attain Swaraj for them. Neither I nor any one 
else can get Swaraj for the Nation. It will be got on- 
the Nation proving its own fitness. 

In conclusion, it is useless to find fault with the 
Government. We get what government we deserve. 
When we improve, the Government is also bound to 
improve. Only when we improve can we attain Stvaraj, 
Non-co-operation is the Nation’s determination to improve. 
Will the Nation abandon the resolve and begin to co-operate 
after'my arrest? If the people become mad and take 
to violence and as a result of it crawl on their bellies, 
inb their noses on the ground, salute the Union Jack 
and walk eighteen miles to do it, what else is that but 
co-operation ? It is better to die than to submit to 
crawling, etc. In fine, consider it from any point of 
view, the course suggested by me is the right one for 
the people to take. 



THE ARREST 


Mr. Qandlii wag arrested at the Satyagraha Ashram, 
Ahmedabad, on Friday the lOtli March, for certain articles pablished 
in bis Yoiuiff India. On the 11th noon Messrs. Gandhi and 
'Shankarlal Banker, the pnblisher, were placed before Mr. Brown, 
Assistant Magistrate, the Court being held in the Divisional 
'Commisaioner’s Office at Sahibah. The prosecution was conducted 
by Kao Bahadur Girdharllal, Public Prosecutor. The Superinten- 
dent of Police, Ahmedabad, the first witness, produced the Bombay 
Government’s authority to lodge a complaint for four articles 
published in Young India, dated the loth .Tune 1921, entitled 
" Oisafidction a Virtue dated the 29th September “Tampering 
with Loyalty ” ; dated the 15th December “ The Puzzle and Its 
Solution " and dated the 23rd February 1922 “ Shaking the Manes 
Two formal police witnesses were then produced. The accused 
declined to cross-examine the witnesses. 


Mr. GANDHI’S STATEME3NT 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 53, farmer and weaver by protessioa, 
-residing at Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, said : 

I simply wish to state that when the proper time 
-comes, I shall plead guilty so far as disaffectioa towards 
the Goverament is coaceraed. It is quite true that I am 
the Editor of the Young India and that the articles read in 
my presence were written by me, and the proprietors and 
publishers had permitted me to control the whole policy 
of the paper. 

The case then having been committed to the Sessions, 
Mr. Gandhi was taken to the Sabarmati Jail where he was 
-detained till the bearing which was to come off on March 18. 



THE GREAT TRIAL 


STATEMEST BEFOBE THE COURT 


The trial oi Mr. Gaadhl and Shaokarlal Banker took place at 
the GrOTernment Circuit House, Ahmedabad, on Saturday the 18th 
March 1922, before Mr. C. N. Broomfield, I.C.S., District and 
Sesalons Judge, Ahmedabad. The trial opened at 12 noon, the 
Honourable Sir J. T. Strangman, Advocate-General, Bombay, 
conducting the prosecution. The accused were undefended. 

The charges having been read out, the Judge called upon the 
accused to plead to the charge. He asked Mr. Gandhi whether he 
pleaded guilty or claimed to be tried. 

Mr. Gandhi ; “ I plead guilty to all the charges. I observe that 
the King’s name has been omitted from the charges and it has 
been properly omitted." 

The Judge ; Mr. Banker, do you plead guilty or do you claim 
to be tried ? " 

Mr. Banker : ‘‘I plead guilty.” 

The Advocate-General then began to urge the trial. His- 
argument over, the Court asked Mr. Gandhi : 

“Mr. Gandhi, do you wish to make a statement on the question 
of sentence ? " 

Mr. Gandhi: “I would like to make a statemenL" 

Court : “ Could you give It to me in writing to put it on. 
record ? " 

Air. Gandhi : “ I shall give it as soon as I finish reading it”^ 



ORAL STATEMENT 


Before reading hts written statement, Hr. Gandhi spoke a few 
words as Introductory remarks to tiie whole statement. Ho said : 

Before I read this stateraent, I would like to state 
that I entirley endorse the learned Advocate-General’s- 
remarks in connection with my humble self. I think 
that he was entirely lair to me in all the statements that 
ho has made, because it is very true and I have no desire 
whatsoever to conceal from this Court the fact that to- 
preach disaffection towards the existing system of Govern- 
ment has become almost a passion with me. And the- 
learned Advocate-General is also entirely in the right 
when he says that my preaching of disaffection did not 
commence with my connection with Young India but 
that it commenced much earlier, and in the statement that 
I am about to read it will be my painful duty to- 
admit before this Court that it commenced much earlier- 
than the period stated by the Advocate-General. It is the- 
most painful duty with me, but I have to discharge 
that duty knowing the responsibility that rested upon 
my shoulders. 

And I wish to endorse all the blame that the 
Advocate-General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, the Madras occur- 
rences and the Chanri Chaura occurrences. Thinking over 
these things deeply and sleeping over them night after 
night and examining my heart, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is impossible for me to dissociate myself 
from the diabolical crimes of Cbauri Chaura or the mad 
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outrages of Bombay. He is quite right when he says that 
as a man of responsibility, a man having recei'ved a fair 
share of education, having had a fair share of experience 
of this world, I should know the consequences of every one 
of my acts. I knew them. I knew that I was playing 
with fire. 1 ran the risk and if I was set free 1 
would still do the same. I would be failing in my 
duty if 1 do not do so. I have felt it this morning 
that 1 would have failed in my duty if I did not say 
all what I said here just now. I wanted to avoid 
violence. Non-violence is the first article of my faith. 
It is the last article of my faith. But I had to make my 
choice. I had either to submit to a system which I con- 
sidered has done an irreparable harm to my country or 
incur the risk of the mad fury of my people bursting forth 
when they understood the truth from my lips. 1 know 
that my people have sometimes gone mad. 1 am deeply 
sorry for it ; and I am therefore here to submit not to 
a light penalty but to the highest penalty. 1 do not ask 
for mercy. I do not plead any extenuating act. I am 
here therefore to invite and submit to the highest penalty 
■that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is a delibe- 
rate crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty 
of a citizen. The only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, 
as I am just going to say in my statement, either to resign 
your post or inflict on me the severest penalty if you 
believe that the system and law you are assisting to 
administer are good for the people. I do not expect that 
kind of conversion. But by the time I have finished with 
my statement, you will perhaps have a glimpse of what is 
raging within my breast to run this maddest risk which 
.a sane man can run. 



WRITTEN STATEMENT 


The following Is the full text of the written statement which 
IMr. Qandhi made before the Court : 

I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the 
public in England to placate which this prosecution is 
mainly taken up that I should explain why from a 
staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an 
uncompromising disaffcctionist and non-co-operator. - To 
the Court too 1 should say why I plead guilty to the 
charge of promoting disaffection towards the Government 
established by law in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in 
troubled weather. My first contact with British authority 
in that country was not of a happy character. I discovered 
'that as a man and as an Indian I had no rights. On the 
contrary I discovered that I had no rights as a man 
because I was an Indian. 

But I was not balHed. 1 thought this treatment of 
Indians was an ezcivscence upon a system that was 
intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the Government my 
voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising it fully where 
I felt it was faulty, but never wishing its destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire' 
was threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge, I offered 
my services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps 
and served at several actions that took place fur the 
relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1906, at the time of 
the Zulu revolt, I raised a streteber-bearor party and 
served till the end of the rebellion. On both these 
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occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in 
despatches. For my work in South Africa I was given 
by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
the War broke out in 1914 between England and Germany,. 
I raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London 
consisting of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly 
students. Its work was acknowledged by the authorities- 
to be valuable. Lastly in India when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by 
Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of 
my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response- 
was being made when the hostilities ceased and 
orders were received that no more recruits were wanted. 
In all these efforts at service, I was actuated by the belief' 
that it was possible by such services to gain a status of 
full equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Act, a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom. 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against it.. 
Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the- 
massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in crawling 
orders, public floggings and other indescribable humilia- 
tions. I discovered too that the plighted word of tlie- 
Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India regarding the 
integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam was not 
likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of the foreboding andi 
the grave warnings of friends at the Amritsar Congress in 
1919, I fought for co-operation and working the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister 
would redeem his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, 
that the Punjab wound would be healed, and that the 
reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 
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But all that hope was shattered. The Ehilafat 
promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime 
was whitewashed, and most culprits went not only 
unpunished but remained in service and some continued’ 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue and in some 
cases were even rewarded. I saw too that not only did- 
the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were 
only a method of further draining India of her wealtb- 
aud of prolonging her servitude. 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the British- 
connection had made India more helpless than she ever- 
was before, politically and economically. A disarmed- 
India has no power of resistance against any aggressor - 
if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with- 
him. So much is this the case that some of our 
best men consider that India must take generations 
before she can achieve the Dominion Status. She has- 
become so poor that she has little power of resisting 
famines. Before the British advent, India spun and- 
wove in her millions of cottages just the supplement 
she needed for adding to her meagre agricultural- 
resources. The cottage industry, so vital for India’s^ 
existence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless and 
inhuman processes as described by English witnesses. 
Little do town-dwellers know how the semi-starved- 
masses of Indians are slowly sinking to lifeless-- 
ness. Little do they know that their miserable comfort 
represents the brokerage they get for the work they do- 
for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and the brokerage 
are sucked from the masses. Little do they realise that- 
the Government established by law in British India is 
carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No- 
aophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away the- 
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evidence the skeletons in many villages present to the 
naked eye. 1 have no doubt whatsoever that both England 
and the town-dwellers of India will have to answer, if there 
is a God above, for this crime against humanity which 
ia perhaps unequalled in history. The law itself in 
this country has been used to serve the foreign expoliter. 
My unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law 
cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-five 
per cent, of convictions were wholly bad. My 
experience of political cases in India leads me to the 
conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted in love 
of their country. In ninety-nine cases out of hundred, 
justice has been denied to Indians as against Europeans in 
the Courts of India. This is not an exaggerated picture. 
It is the experience of almost every Indian who has had 
anything to do with such cases. In my opinion the 
administration of the law is thus prostituted consciously or 
unconsciously for the benefit of the exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and 
their Indian associates in the administration of the 
country do not know that they are engaged in the crime 
I have attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many 
English and Indian officials honestly believe that they 
are administering one of the best systems devised in the 
world and that India is making steady though slow 
■progress. They do not know that a subtle but effective 
system of terrorism nnd an organised display of force 
■on the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of 
retaliation or self-defence on the other, have emasculated 
the people and induced in them the habit of simulation. 
This awful habit has added to the ignorance and the 
self-deception of the administrators. Section 124-A under 
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which 1 am happily charged is perhaps the prince among; 
the political sections of the Indian Penal Code designed 
to suppress the liberty of the citizen. Affection cannot 
be manufactured or regulated by law. If one has no ■ 
affection for a person or thing, one should be free to give 
the fullest expression to his disaffection so long as he- 
does not contemplate, promote or incite to violence. 
But the Section under which Mr. Banker and I are 
charged is one under which mere promotion of- 
disaffection is a crime. I have studied some of the cases 
tried under it and I know that some of the most loved- 
of India’s patriots have been convicted under it. ,B 
consider it a privilege therefore to be charged under it. 

I have endeavoured to give in their briefest outline 
the reasons for my disaffection. I have no personal 
ill-will against any single administrator, much less can 
I have any disaffection towards the King’s person. 
But I hold it to be a virtue to he disaffected towards a 
Government which, in its totality, has done more harm 
to India than any previous system. India is less- 
manly under the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief I consider it to be a sin to have 
affection for the system. And it has been a precious- 
privilege for me to be able to write what I have in the 
various articles tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact I believe that I have rendered a service to 
India and England by showing in Non-Co-operation the 
way out of the unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion, non-co-operation with evil is as- 
mnch a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to the evil-doer. I am endeavouring to show 
to my countrymen that violent non-co-operation only. 
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multiplieB evil and that as e»il can only be austained by 
violence, withdrawal of support of evil requires complete 
abstention from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary 
submission to the penalty for non-co-operation with 
evil. I am here therefore to invite and submit 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflictff 
.upon me for what in law is deliberate crime and wha^ 
appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. Tht[ 
only course open to you, the Jiidge and the Assessors, i'.' 
either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves 
•from evil, if you feel that the law you are called upon to 
administer is an evil and that in reality I am innocent, or 
to indict on me the severest penalty if you believe that 
the system and the law yon are assisting to administer 
are good for the people of this country and that my 
•activity is therefore injurious to the public weal. 



THE JUDGMENT 


After Mr. Gandhi had made his statement, Mr, Broomfield, 
.essiODs Judge, pronounced the following judgment : 

I I Mr. Gandhi, you hare made my task easy one way by pleading 

guilty to the charge. Nevertheless what remains, namely, the 
ietermlnation ot a just sentence is perhaps as difficult a proposition 
.s a Judge In this country could have to face. The law is no 
respecter of persons. Nevertheless it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any person I 
have ever tried or am likely to have to try. It would be Impossible 
to ignore the fact that in the eaUpf millions of your countrymen 
you are a great patriot and a great leader. Even those who 
I differ from you in politics, look upon you as a man of high Ideals 
' and of noble and even saintly life. I have to deal with you in 
one character only. It is not my duty and I do not presume to 
judge or criticise you in any other character. It Is my duly to 
judge you as a man subject to the law who has by his own 
admission broken the law and committed, what to an ordinary man 
must appear to be, grave offences against the State. I do not 
forget that you have consistently preached against violence and 
that you have on many occasions, as I am willing to believe, done 
I much to prevent violence. But having regard to the nature of 
I political teaching and the nature of many of those to whom it was 
' addressed how you could have continued to believe that violence 
would not be the inevitable consequence, it passes my capacity to 
understand. There are probably few people in India who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it impossible for any 
Government to leave you at liberty. But it is so. I am trying to 
'balance what Is due to you against what appears to me to be 
necessary in the interest of the public, and I propose in passing 
sentence to follow the precedent of a case in many respects similar 
to this case that was decided some twelve years ago. I mean the 
1 ase against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tllak under the same section. The 
; sntence that was passed upon him as it finally stood was a 
jntence of simple imprisonment for six years. Yon will not 
Dnsider it unreasonable I think that you should be classed with 
: ir. Tilak, That Is a sentence of two years’ simple Imprisonment 
: n each count of the charge, six years in all which I feel it my 
nty to pass upon you ; and I should like to say in doing so 
^af if the course of events in India should make it possible for 
: le Government to reduce the period and release you no one 
'ill be better pleased than I. 



Mb. GANDHI’S BEPLY 


After the Judge had pronounced sentence, Mr. Gandhi said : 

I would say one word since you liave done me thi 
honour of recalling the trial of the late Lokamanya Ba 
Gangadhar Tilak. I just want to say that I consider it 
to be the proudest privilege and honour to be associated 
with his name. So far as the sentence itself is concerned 
I certainly consider that it is as light as any Judge would 
inflict on me and so far as the whole proceedings are 
concerned, I must say that I could not have expected' 
greater courtesy. 


MESSAGE TO THE COUNTRY 


After sentence and before be left the Court, Mr. Gandhi asked' 
the General Secretary of the Congress who was near him, to convey 
to the country the following message : 

“ I am delighted that heavenly peace reigned 
supreme throughout the country during the last six days. 
If it continues to the end of the chapter, it is bound to- 
be brief and illuminating.’' 
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Mahatma Gandhi was a model prisoner. He Indeed made no 
attempt to communicate with the outside but rumours of his 111- 
health reached the public from time to time. After about two years 
of prison Hie his health Tistbly weakened. Early in 1984 It 
threatened to give way and medical examination proved that 
his ailment was serious. He was at once removed to Poona, 
whence, alter a successful operation for appendicitis he was. 
released in the first week of February 1984. Soon after the release, 
Mr. Gandhi addressed a letter to Mr. Mahomed All, the President 
of the Congress, In the course of which he deplored the Hlndn- 
Muslim fracas In the country and referred at some length to the 
controversy between the No-changers and Sicarajists. For, during 
his imprisonment, the Civil Disobedience Committee had favoured 
Council entry and an Important section of Congressmen, including 
the late C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nenni, had expressed 
themselves emphatically in favour of a Council programme. 
Mr. Gandhi himself stood by the triple boycott. But at Juhu where 
he was convalescing he came to an understanding with the 
Swarajist leaders, giving them a free hand to shape and prosecute 
their Council programme, at the same time making it obligatory 
on their part to fulfil the constructive programme of the Congress. 
When the All-India Congress Committee met in June 1984, 
Mr. Gandhi was able to persuade the house to adopt a resolution of 
a unique character, paving the way for what is called the spinning 
franchise : “ That members of all elected Congress organisations 
shall, except when disabled by sickness . . . . “ regularly spin for 
at least half an hour every day and shall each send to the Secretary 
of All-India Khadl Board .... at least 2,000 yards of even and 
well twisted yarn of their own spinning" not later than the 
16th of each month. Though he succeeded in piloting the resolution 
through the Committee, the voting was so close and the temper of 
the house so divided that he felt himself " bumbled and defeated ”. 
There was no mistaking the strength of the Swarajists. Later In 
the year Mr. Gandhi himself was, with remarkable unanlmi^,' 
proposed to the Presidentship of the ensuing Congress at Belgaum. 
Mr. Gandhi took this opportuni^ to guide the No-chaugers and 
Swarajists by chalking out a definite programme for each party 
and also to unite them in their common endeavour to prosecute 'the- 
45 
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constructlye programme. His views are set forth with characteristic 
simplicity and lucidity in his Presidential Address to the 
39th Session of the Indian National Congress, at Belgaum, on the 
26th December 1924, the full text of which is reproduced below : 

Friends, — It was after much misgiving that I 
accepted the burden of the honour you have done me 
to-day. The unique honour for this year should have been 
bestowed upon Shriinati Sarojini Naidti who did such 
wonderful work both in Kenya and South Africa. But it 
was not to be. The developments, both internal and 
-external, have necessitated my acceptance of the burden. 
I know that I shall have your support in my attempt to do 
justice to the high office to which yon hare called me. 

At the outset let me note with respectful feelings the 
deaths during the year of Bi Amman, Sir Asutosh Mukeiji, 
Mr. Bbupendra Nath Basu, Dr. Subramania Iyer and 
Mr. Dal Bahadur Girl at home, and of Messrs, llustouijee 
■and P. K. Naidu in South Africa. I tender in your name 
my respectful condolences to the bereaved families. 

RETROSPECTIVE 

From the September of 1920 tbe Congress has been 
principally an institution fur developing strength from 
within. It has ceased to function by means of resolutions 
-addressed to the Government for redress of grievances. 
It did so because it ceased to believe in the beneficial 
character of tbe existing system of Government. The 
breach of faith with the Mussulmans of India was the first 
rude shock to the people’s faith in tbe Government. The 
Bowlatt Act and O’Dwyerism, culminating in the 
•lallianwalla Bagh massacre, opened the eyes of the people 
to the true nature of the system. At the same time it was 
realised that the existence of the system depended upon 
the co-operation, whether conscious or unconscious, and 
whether voluntary or forced, of the people. With the 
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view therefore of mending or ending the system, it was 
decided to try to begin withdrawing voluntary co-operation 
‘from the top. At the Special Session of the Congress at 
Calcutta, in 1920, the boycott of Government titles, law- 
courts, educational institutions, legislative bodies and 
foreign cloth was resolved upon. All the boycotts were 
more or less taken up by the parties concerned. Those 
who could not or would not, retired from the Congress. 
I do not propose to trace the chequered career of the non- 
co-operation movement. Though not a single boycott was 
anywhere near completion, every one of them had 
undoubtedly the effect of diminishing the prestige of the 
particular institution boycotted. 

The most important boycott was the boycott of 
violence. Whilst it appeared at one time to be entirely 
successful, it was soon discovered that the non-violence was 
only skin-deep. It was the passive non-violence of helpless- 
ness, not the enlightened non-violence of resourcefulness. 
The result was an eruption of intolerance against those who 
did not nou-oo-operate. 'ITiis was violence of a subtler 
type. In spite however of this grave defect, I make bold 
-to say that the propaganda of non-violence checked the 
outbreak of physical violence which would certainly have 
broken out, had not non-violent non-co-operation come into 
being. It is my deliberate conviction that non-violent non- 
co-operation has given to the people a consciousness of 
their strength. It has brought to the surface the hidden 
powers in the people of resistance through suffering. It 
has caused an awakening among the masses which perhaps 
no other method could have. 

Though therefore non-vinlent non-co-operation baa 
not brought us Swaraj, though it has brought about certain 
deplorable results and though the institutions that wera 
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sought to be boycotted are still douriBhiog, in my humble 
opinion, non-Tiolent non-co-operation, as a means of 
attaining political freedom, has come to stay and that eyen 
its partial success has brought us nearer Swaraj. There is 
no mistaking the fact that the capacity for suffering for the 
sake of a canse must adyance it. 

A HALT 

But we are face to face with a situation that compels 
us to cry halt. For whilst individuals hold firmly to their 
belief in non-co-operation, the majority of those who are 
immediately concerned have practically lost faith in it 
with the exception of boycott of foreign cloth. Scores of 
lawyers have resumed practice. Some even regret having 
ever given it up. Many who had given up Councils, have 
returned to them and the number of those who believe in 
Council entry is on the increase. Hundredg of boys and 
girls who gave up Government schools and colleges, have 
repented of their action and have returned to them. I hear 
that Government schools and colleges can hardly cope with 
the demand for admission. In these circumstances these 
boycotts cannot bo worked as part of the national 
programme unless the Congress is prepared to do without 
the classes directly affected. But I hold it to be just as 
impracticable to keep these classes out of the Congress as 
it would be now to keep the non-co-operators out. They 
must both remain in the Congress without either 
party interfering with or hostilely criticising the other. 
What is applicable to Hindn-Muslim unity is, I feel, 
applicable to the unity among different political groups'. 
We must tolerate each other and trust to time to 
convert the one or, the other to the opposite belief. We 
must go further. We must plead with the Liberals and 
others who^have seceded to rejoin the Congress. If non- 
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co-operation is saspended, there is no reason why they 
should keep out. The advance must be from us Congress- 
men. We must cordially invite them and make it easy 
for them to come in. 

You are perhaps now able to see why 1 entered into 
the agreement with the Swarajists. 

FOREIGN CLOTH BOYCOTT 

You will observe that one boycott has been retained. 
Out of regard for the sentiment of an English friend, the 
word “ Boycott " has bean changed in the agreement into 
''refusal to use foreign cloth Tliere is no doubt a bad 
odour about the word “ Boycott It usually implies hatred. 
So far as I am concerned, 1 have not intended the word to 
bear any such meaning. The boycott has reference not 
to British but to foreign cloth. That boycott is not merely 
a right but a duty. It is as much a duty as boycott of 
foreign waters would be if they were imported to substitute 
the waters of the Indian rivers. This, however, is s 
digression. 

What I wanted to say was that the agreement saves 
and emphasizes the boycott of foreign cloth. For me it is 
an efTective substitute for violent methods. Juntas certain 
acts, such as personal abuse, irritating conduct, lying, 
causing hurt and murder are symbols of violence, similarly 
courtesy, inoffensive conduct, truthfulness, etc., are symbols 
of non-violence. And so to me is boycott of foreign cloth 
a symbol of nou-violence. Revolutionary crime is intended 
to exert pressure. But it is the insane pressure of anger 
and ill-will. I contend that non-violent acts exert pressure 
far more effective than violent acts, for that pressure cornea 
from good will and gentleness. Boycott of foreign cloth 
-exerts suck pressure. We import the largest amount of 
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foreign cloth from Lancashire. It is also by far the largest 
of all our imports, sugar being next, Britain's chief 
interest centres round the Lancashire trade with India. It 
is the one thing more than any other that has ruined the 
peasant and imposed partial idleness upon him by depriv- 
ing him of the one supplementary occupation he had. 
Boycott of foreign cloth is therefore a necessity if 
he is to live. The plan therefore is not merely to 
induce the peasant to refuse to buy the cheap and nice 
looking foreign fabric, but also by teaching him to utilize- 
his spare hours in carding and spinning cotton and getting 
it woven hy the village weavers to dress himself in khaddar 
80 woven and thus to save him the cost of buying 
foreign and for that matter even Indian mill-made 
cloth. Thus boycott of foreign cloth by means of hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving, i.e., khaddar, not only saves 
the peasant’s money but it enables us workers to 
render social service of a first class order. It brings 
us into direct touch with the villagers. It enables us- 
to give them real political education and teach them to 
become self-sustained and self-reliant. Organisation of 
khaddar is thus infinitely better than co-operative societies 
or any other form of village organisation. It is fraught 
with the highest political conseq^uence, because it removes 
the greatest immoral temptation from Britain’s way. I call 
the Lancashire trade immoral, because it was raised and is 
sustained on the ruin of millions of India’s peasants. And 
as one immorality leads to another, the many proved 
immoral acts of Britain are traceable to this one immoral 
traffic. If therefore this one great temptation is removed 
from Britain’s path by India’s voluntary effort, it would be 
good for India, good for Britain and, as Britain is to-day 
the predominant world-power, good even for humanity. 
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I do not endorse the proposition that supply follows 
demand. On the contrary, demand is often artificially 
created by unscrupulous vendors. And if a nation is 
bound, as I hold it is, like individuals to comply with a 
code of moral conduct, then it must consider the welfare of 
those whose wants it seeks to supply. It is wrong and 
immoral for a nation to supply, for instance, intoxicating 
liquor to those who are addicted to drink. What is true 
of intoxicants is true of grain or cloth, if the discontinuance 
of their cultivation or manufacture in the country, to which 
foreign grain or cloth are exported, results in enforced idle- 
ness or penury. These latter hurt a man’s soul and body 
just as much as intoxication. Depression is but excite- 
ment upside down and hence equally disastrous in its 
results and often more so, because we have not yet learnt 
to regard as immoral or sinful the depression of idleness or 
penury. 

BRITAIN’S DUTY 

It is then I hold the duty of Great Britain to regulate 
her exports with due regard to the welfare of India, as it is 
India’s to regulate her imports with due regard to her own 
welfare. That economics is untrue which ignores or dis- 
regards moral values. The extension of the law of 
non-violence in the domain of economics means nothing 
less than the introduction of moral values as a factor to be 
considered in regulating international commerce. And I 
must confess that my ambition is nothing less than to see 
international relations placed on a moral basis through 
India’s efforts. I do not despair of cultivation of limited 
mass non-violence. I refuse to believe that the tendency 
of human nature is always downward. 

The fruition of the boycott of foreign cloth through 
hand- spinning and khaddar is calculated not only to 
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bring abont a political result of the first magnitude, 
it is calculated also to make the poorest of India, wLether 
men or \Tomea, conscious of their strength and make 
them partakers in the struggle for India’s freedom. 

FOREIGN versus BRITISH 

It is hardly necessary now to demonstrate the futility) 
not to say the violent nature, of boycott of British 
doth or better still British goods as so many patriots 
have suggested. I am considering the boycott purely 
from the point of view of India’s good. All British 
goods do not harm us. Some goods such as English 
books we need for our intellectual or spiritual benefit. 
As regards cloth, it is not merely British cloth that 
harms us, but all foreign doth and for that matter to 
a lesser extent even mill-made doth injures us. Boycott 
brought about anyhow of British cloth cannot yield 
the same results as such boycott brought about by 
hand-spiaaiug and khaddar. This uecessitates exclusion 
at least of all foreign doth. The exclusion is not intended 
as a punishment. It is a necessity of national existence. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 

But, say the critics, the spinning wheel has not 
taken, it is not exciting enough, it is an occupation only 
for women, it means a return to the Middle Ages, it 
is a vain effort against the majestic march of scientific 
knowledge for which machinery stands. In my humble 
opinion India’s need is not excitement but solid work. 
Eor the millions, solid work itself is excitement and 
tonic at the same time. The fact is, that wo have not 
given the spinning wheel enough trial. I am sorry to 
have to say that many of us have not given it a 
serious thought. Even the members of the Ail- India Con- 
gress Committee have failed to carry out the aeries of reso- 
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Intions on hand-spianiog, which they themselres bare passed 
from time to time. The majority of ns bare simply 
not beliered 'in it. In the circnmstances it is hardly 
just to say that spinning has failed for want of excitement 
about it. To say that it is merely an old woman’s 
occupation is to ignore facts. Spinning mills are a 
multiplication of spinning wheels. They are managed 
by men. It. is time that we got out of this superstition 
that some occupations arc beneath the dignity of men. 
Under normal conditions no doubt spinning will be the 
occupation of the gentle sex. But the State of the 
future will always have to keep some men at the 
spinning wheel so as to make improvements in it within 
the limitations which, as a cottage industry, it must hare. 
I must inform you that the progress the mechanism of 
the wheel has made would have been impossible if 
some of us men bad not worked at it and had not 
thought about it day and night. 

MACHINERY 

I wish, too, you would dismiss from your minds the 
views attributed to me about machinery. In the first 
instance I am no more trying to present for national 
acceptance all my views on machinery than 1 am 
presenting the whole of my belief in non-violence. The 
spinning wheel is itself an ezq[uisite piece of machinery. 
My head daily bows in reverence to its unknown inventor. 
Wbat I do resent is the wanton and wicked destruction of 
the one cottage industry of India that kept the wolf from 
the doors of thousands of homes scattered over a surface 
1,900 miles long and 1,500 mile.s broad. 

SPINNING FRANCHISE 

You will not now wonder at my passion for the 
: spinning wheel, nor will you wonder why I have ventured 
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to present it for introduction in the franchise and why 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and Deshbandhu Das have accepted 
it on behalf of the Swaraj Party. If I had my way, there 
would be no one on the Congress Register who is unwilling- 
to spin or who would not wear khaddar on all occasions. 
I am however thankful for what the Swaraj Party has 
accepted. The modification is a concession to weakness or 
want of faith. But it must serve as a spur to greater effort 
on the part of those who have full faith in the wheel 
and khaddar. 

NO OTHER MESSAGE 

I have thus dilated upon the spinning wheel because 
I have no better or other message for the nation. I know 
no other effective method for the attainment of Swaraj if it 
is to be by peaceful and legitimate means. As I have 
already remarked, it is the only substitute for violence that 
can be accepted by the whole nation. I swear by civil 
disobedience. But civil disobedience for the attainment 
of Swaraj is an impossibility unless and until we have 
attained the power of achieving boycott of foreign cloth. 
Tou will now easily perceive why I should be a useless 
guide for the Congress if my views about the spinning- 
wheel are not acceptable to you. Indeed you would be 
justified in regarding me, as some friends do, as a 
hindrance to national progress if you consider me to be 
wrong in my exposition of the doctrine underlying the 
spinning wheel. If it does not appeal to your heads as- 
well as your hearts, you will be wanting in your duty in not 
rejecting my lead. Let it no longer be said, as Lord 
Willingdon very properly once said of us, that we had not 
the strength and courage to say ‘No’. Indeed your 
rejection of my proposal, if you do not believe in it, wilh 
be a step towards Swaraj. 
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HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

Hindu-Muslim unity is not lets important than the 
spinning wheel. It is the breath of our life. I do not 
need to occupy much of your time on this question, because 
the necessity of it for Swaraj is almost universally accepted. 
I say ‘ almost ' because I know some Hindus and some 
Mussulmans who prefer the present condition of dependence 
on Great Britain if they cannot have either wholly 
Hindu or wholly Mussulman India. Happily their number 
is small. 

I share Maulana Shaukat All's robust optimism that 
the present tension is a mere temporary distemper. The 
Khilafat agitation, in which Hindus made common cause 
with their Mussulman brethren and the non-co-operation that 
followed it, caused an awakening among the hitherto 
slumbering masses. It has given a new consciousness to 
the classes as well as the masses. Interested persons who 
were disappointed during the palmy days of non-co-opera- 
tion, now that it has lost the charm of novelty, have found 
their opportunity and are trading upon the religious bigotry 
or the selfishness of both the communities. The result is 
written in the history of the feuds of the past two years. 
Religion has been travestied. Trifles have been dignified 
by the name of religious tenets which, the fanatics claim, 
must be observed at any cost. Economic and political 
causes have been brought into play for the sake of foment- 
ing trouble. The culminating point was reached in Kohat. 
The tragedy was aggravated by the callous indiflereoce of 
the local authority. I must not tarry to examine the 
causes or to distribute the blame. I have not the material 
for the task even if I was minded for it. Suffice it to say 
that the Hindu refugees fled for fear of their lives. There 
is in Kohat an overwhelming Mussulman majority. They 
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have in so far as is possible under a foreign domination 
effective political control. It is up to them, therefore, to 
show that the Hindus are as safe in the midst of their 
majority as they would be if the whole population of 
Sohat was Hindu. The Mussulmans of Kohat may not rest 
satisfied till they have brought back to Kohat every one 
of the refugees. I hope that the Hindus would not fall 
into the trap laid for them by the Government and would 
rosolntely decline to go back till the Mussulmans of Kohat 
have given them full assurances as to their lives and 
property. 

The Hindus can live in the midst of an overwhelming 
Mussulman majority only if the latter are willing to receive 
and treat them as friends and e(][usls, just as Mussulmans, 
if in a minority, must depend for honourable existence 
in the midst of a Hindu majority on the latter’s friendliness. 
A Government can give protection against thieves and 
robbers, but not even a Swaraj Government will be able to 
protect people against a wholesale boycott by one 
coiaraunity of another. Governments can deal with 
abnormal situations. When quarrels become a normal 
thing of life, it is called civil war and parlies must fight it 
out themselves. The present Government being foreign, 
in reality a veiled military rule, has resources at its 
command for its protectiou against any combination we cao 
make and has therefore the power, if it has the will, to 
deal with our class feuds. But no Swaraj Government 
with any pretension to being a popular Goveruraent can 
possibly be organised and maintained on a war footing. 
A Swaraj Government means a Government established by 
the free joint will of Hindus, Mussulmans and others. 
Hindus and Mussulmans, if they desire Swaraj, have 
jierforce to settle their differences amicably. 
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The Unity Conference at Delhi has paved the way 
for a settlement of religious di£Ferences. The Committee 
of the All Parties’ Conference is among other things 
expected to find a workable, and just solution of the 
political difierences not only between Hindus and 
Mussulmans, but between all classes and all castes, sects or 
denominations. Our goal must be removal, at the earliest 
possible moment, of communal or sectional representation. 
A common electorate must impartially elect its represent- 
atives on the sole ground of merit. Our services must be 
likewise impartially manned by the most qualified men and 
women. But till that time, comes and communal jealousies 
or preferences become a thing of the past, minorities 
who suspect the motives of majorities must be allowed 
their way. The majorities must set the example 
of self-sacrifice. 

UNTOGCHABILITT 

Untouchability is another hindrance to Swaraj. Its- 
removal is just as essential for Swaraj as the attainment of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. This is an essentially Hindu question 
and Hindus cannot claim or take Sivaraj till they have- 
restored the liberty of the suppressed classes. They have 
sunk with the latter's suppression. Historians tell us that 
the Aiyan invaders treated the original inhabitants of' 
Hindustban precisely as the English invaders treat us, if not 
much worse. If so, our helotry is a just retribution for oar 
having created an untouchable class. The sooner we 
remove the blot, the better it is for us Hindus. But the 
priests tell us that untouchability is a divine appointment. 
I claim to know something of Hinduism. 1 am certain that 
the priests are wrong. It is a blasphemy to say that 
G-od set apart any portion of humanity as untouchable. 
And Hindus who are Congressmen have to see to it 
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that they break down the barrier at the earliest possible 
moment. The Vaikom Saiyagrahis are showing us the 
way. They are carrying on their battle with gentleness 
and ftrmneas. They have patience, courage and faith. 
Any movement, in which these qualities are exhibited, 
becomes irresistible. 

1 would, however warn, the Hindu brethren against 
the tendency which one sees now-a-days of exploiting 
the suppressed classes for a political end. To remove 
nntouchahility is a penance that caste Hindus owe to 
Hinduism and to themselves. The pnrihcation required 
is not of untouchables but of the so-called superior 
castes. There is no vice that is special to the 
untouchables, not even dirt and insanitation. It is our 
arrogance which blinds ns ‘ superior ’ Hindus to our own 
bleiliishes and which magnifies those of our down-trodden 
brethren, whom we have suppressed and whom we keep 
Under suppression. Religions like nations are being 
weighed in the balance. God’s grace and revelation 
are the monopoly of no race or nation. They descend 
equally upon all who wait upon God. That religion and 
that nation will be blotted out of the face of the earth 
which pins its faith to injustice, untruth or violence. 
God is Light, not darkness. God is Love, not hate. 
God is Truth, not unfauth. God alone is Great. We 
His creatures are but dust. Let us be humble and 
recognise the place of the lowliest of His creatures. 
Krishna honoured Sudama in bis rags as be honoured 
no one else. Love is the root of religion or sacrifice 
and this perishable body is the root of self or irreligion, 
says Tulsidas. Whether we win Swaraj or not, the 
Hindus have to purify themselves before they can hope 
to revive the Vedic philosophy and make it a living reality. 
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SWARAJ SCHEME 

But the spiuning wheel, Hindn-Muslim nuity and 
removal of untouchability are only means to an end. 
The end we do not know. For me it is enough 
to know the means. Means and end are convertible 
terms in my pbilosopliy of life. But I have long professed 
my conversion to the view pressed upon the public by 
Babu Bhagavan Das that the public must know 
the end, not vaguely but precisely. They must know 
the full definition of Swaraj, i.e, the scheme of Swaraj 
which all India wants and must fight for. Happily the 
Committee appointed by the All Parties’ Conference is 
charged with that mission, and let ns hope that the 
Committee will be able to produce a scheme that will 
be acceptable to all parties. May I suggest for its 
consideration the following points; 

1. The qualification for the franchise should 
be neither property nor position but manual work, 
such, for example, as suggested for the Congress franchise. 
Literary or property test has proved to be elusive. Manual 
work gives an opportunity to all who v/ish to take part in 
the government and the well-being of the State. 

2. The ruinous Military expenditure should bo 
curtailed to the proportion necessary for protection of life 
and property in normal times. 

3. Administration of justice should be cheapened and 
with that end in view, the final court of appeal should be 
not in London but in Delhi. Parties to civil suits must be 
compelled in the majority of cases to refer their disputes to 
arbitration, the decisions of these Pafichayats to be final 
except in cases of corruption or obvious misapplication of 
law. Multiplicity of intermediate courts should be avoided. 
■Case-law should be abolished and the general procedure 
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should be simplified. We hare slsrishly followed the- 
cumbrouB and worn out English procedure. The tendency 
in the Oolunies is to simplify the procedure so as to make 
it easy for litigants to plead their own cases. 

4. Revenues from intoxicating liquors and drugs 
should be abolished. 

5. Salaries of the Civil and Military Service should 
be brought down to a level compatible with the general 
condition of the country. 

6. There should be re-distribution of provinces on 
a linguistic basis with as complete autonomy as possible for 
every province for its internal administration and growth. 

7. Appointment of a Commission to examine all the 
monopolies given to foreigners and, subject to the findings 
of the Commission, full guarantees to-be given for all vested 
rights justly acquired. 

8. Full guarantee of their status to the Indian 
Chiefs without any hindrance from the Central Govern- 
ment, subject to the right of asylum to subjects of these 
States who, not being offenders against the Penal Code, 
may seek it in Self-Governing India. 

9. Repeal of all arbitrary powers. 

10. The highest post to be open to all who may- 
be otherwise fit. Examinations for the Civil and Military 
Services to be in India. 

11. Recognition of complete religious freedom to 
various denominations subject to mutual forbearance. 

12. The ofiicial language for provincial govern- 
ments, legislatures and courts, within a definite period, to be 
the vernacular of the province; of the Privy Council, the 
final court of appeal, to be Hindustani; the script to be 
either Devanagari or Persian. The language of the Central 
Government and of the Central Legislature to be also 
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Hiadustani. The language of inter-national diplomacy to 
be English. 

I trust you will not laugh at what may appear to you 
to be extraraganco of thought in the foregoing sketch of 
some of the requirements of Swaraj as I would have it. 
We may not have the power to-day to take or receive or do 
the things I have mentioned. Have we the will ? Let ua 
at least cultivate the desire. Before I leave this highly 
attractive, because speculative, theme let me assure the 
Committee in charge of the drafting of a Swaraj scheme, 
that I claim for my suggestion no more attention than 
it would give to any single individual's. 1 have 
incorporated them in my address only to gain greater 
currency for them than they would perhaps otherwise- 
receive, 

INDEPENDENCE 

The above sketch presupposes the retention of the 
British connection on perfectly honourable and absolutely | 
equal terms. But I know that there is a section among- 
Congressmen who want, under every conceivable circum- 
stance, complete independence of Britain. They will not 
have even an equal partnership. In my opinion if the- 
British Government mean what they say and honestly help 
us to equality, it would be a greater triumph than a 
complete severance of the British connection. I would 
therefore strive for Swaraj within the Empire but would 
not hesitate to sever all connection if severance became 
a necessity through Britain’s own fault. 1 would thua 
throw the burden of separation on the British people. 
The better mind of the World desires to-day not absolutely 
independent States warring one against another, but a. 
federation of friendly inter-dependent States. The- 
consummation of that event may be far -off. I want to 
46 
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make no grand claim for our country. But I see 
nothing grand or impossible about our expressing our 
readiness for universal inter-dependence rather than 
independence. It should rest with Britain to say that 
she will have no real alliance with India. I desire 
the ability to be totally independent without asserting 
the independence. Any scheme that I would irame> 
while Britain declares her goal about India to be complete 
■equality within the Empire, would be that of alliance and 
not of independence without alliance. I would urge every 
Oongressman not to be insistent on independence in each 
and every case, not because there is anything impossible 
about it, but because it is w'holly unnecessary till it has 
become perfectly manifest that Britain really means 
subjugation in spite of her declaration to the contrary. 

THE SWARAJ PARTY 

So far, then, I have considered the contents of 
the agreement and the general questions arising from 
it. Not much need be said about the status of 
equality given to the Swaraj Party. I wish I could 
have avoided it, not because the Party is not worthy 
but because I do not share its views about Council entry. 
But if I must remain in the Congress and even lead it, 
I must recognise facts as they are. It was easy enough for 
me to go out of the Congress or to decline the honour 
of presiding. But it was not, so I thought and still think 
in the interest of the country for me to take that step. The 
Swaraj Party represents, if not a majority, at least a strong 
and growing minority in the Congress. If I was not to 
divide the Congress on the issue of its status, I was bound 
to agree to its conditions so long as they were not in 
conflict with my conscience. They are not in my opinion 
unreasonable. The Swarajists want to use the name of the 
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'CoDgi'ess for their policy. A formula had to be found for 
their doing so without their pledging or binding the No- 
ah angers to their policy. One of the ways of doing it was 
to give it the authority and the responsibility, both financial 
and executive, with regard to the framing and the prosecu- 
tion of their policy. The Congress as a whole could not 
guide that policy without sharing the responsibility. And 
as 1 could not take the responsibility, and as I apprehend no 
No-changer can, I could not be party to shaping the policy, 
nor could I shape it without my heart in it. And heart can 
only go where belief is. I know that the sole authority to 
the Swaraj Party to use the name of the Congress in 
regard to the Council programme makes somewhat awkward 
the position of the other parties wishing to join the 
Congress. But I fear it is inevitable. The Swaraj Party 
cannot be expected to surrender the advantage it pos- 
sesses. After all it wants the advantage not for itself but 
for the service of the country. All parties have or can 
have that ambition or no other. 1 hope therefore that the 
others will join the Congress and work from within to 
affect the course of the country’s politics. Dr. Besant has 
led the way in that direction. 1 know that she would have 
many things done otherwise, but she is content to come in 
hoping to bring round the electorate to her view by working 
within the Congress. The No-changers can, in my humble 
opinion, vote for the agreement with a clear conscience. 
The only national programme jointly to be worked by 
all the parties is : khaddar, Hindu-Mnslim unity and,, for the 
Hindus, removal of uutouchability. Is not this after all 
what they want ? 

PURELY SOCIAL REFORM? 

It has been suggested that this programme turns 
the Congress into a purely social reform organisation. 
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I beg to dififer from that view. Everything that is 
absolutely essential for Swaraj is more than merely social 
work and must be taken up by the Congress. It is not 
suggested that the Congress should confine its activity for 
all time to this work only. But it is suggested that the 
Congress should for the coming ye.ar concentrate the 
whole of its energy on the work of construction, or as I 
have otherwise described it, the work of internal growth. 

Nor does the agreement exhaust the list of construc- 
tive items that the Congress must handle. Those I am 
about to mention are of the highest importance, but they, 
being non-contentioua and not absolutely essential for 
Swaraj as the foregoing three items, find no mention in the 
agreement. 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

One such is the maintenance of national educational 
institutions. Probably the public do not know that next to 
khaddar the [running of national educational institutions- 
has been the most successful. These cannot be givem up 
BO long as even a few pupils are left. It must be a point 
of honour with the respective provinces to keep up their 
colleges and schools. Suspension of non-co-operation should 
not have any injurious effect on these institutions. On the 
contrary, greater effort than ever before should be made to 
maintain and strengthen them. Most provinces have their 
national schools and colleges. Gujarat alone has a 
nationl university maintained at an annual cost of 
I Es. 1,00,000, and having control of 3 Colleges and 70 
Schools with 9,000 pupils. It has acquired its own ground 
at Ahmedabad and has already spent Ks. 2,05,323 in 
buildings. Throughout the country, finest and silent work 
has been done by the non-co-operating students. Their’s is 
a great and noble sacrifice. From a worldly stand-point 
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they hare perhaps lost the prospect of brilliant careers. I 
-suggest to them however that from the national stand-point 
they have gained more than they have lost. They left 
their schools or colleges, because it was through them that 
the youth of the nation were insulted and humiliated in the 
Punjab. The first link in the chain of our bondage is 
forged in these institutions. The corresponding national 
institutions, however inefficiently managed they may be, are 
the factories where the first instruments of our freedom are 
forged. After all, the hope of the future centres round the 
boys and girls studying in these national institutions. I 
therefore regard the np-keep of these institutions as a first 
charge on provincial funds. But these institutions, to be 
truly national, must be clubs for promoting real Hindu- 
Muslira unity ; they must be also nurseries for training 
Hindu boys and girls to regard untouchability as a blot 
upon Hinduism and a crime sgaiusc humanity. They 
should be training schools for expert spinners and weavers. 
If the Congress retains its belief in the potency of the 
spinning wheel and khaddar, one has a right to expect 
these institutions to supply the science of the spinning 
wheel. They should be also factories for khaddar pro- 
duction. This is not to say that the boys and the girls are 
not to have any literary training. But I do maintain that 
the training of the hand and the heart must go hand-in- 
hand with that of the head. The quality and the useful- 
ness of a national school or college will be measured, not 
by the brilliance of the literary attainments of its scholars, 
but by the strength of the national character and deftness 
in handling the carding bow, the spinning wheal and 
the loom. Whilst I am most anxious that no national 
school or college should be closed, I should have not the 
^slightest hesitation in closing down a school or college 
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that is indifferent to the admission of non-Hindu boys,, 
or that shuts its door against the entry of untouchables, or 
that has not carding and spinning as an indispensable part of 
the training. The time is past when we can be satisfied with 
the word national ” on the sign-board of the school and 
the knowledge that it is not afiiliated to any Government 
university, or is not otherwise controlled by the Government; 
I must alfo not omit to point out that the tendency in 
many national institutions still is to neglect the vernaculars 
and Hindustani. Many teachers have not realised the 
necessity of imparting instruction through the vernaculars- 
or Hindustani. I rejoice to observe that Sjt. Gangadhar Kao 
has arranged a meeting of national educationists to 
exchange experiences on the several points mentioned by 
me and to evolve, if possible, a general plan of education 
«nd action. 

UNEMPLOYED NON-CO-OPERATORS 
This is perhaps the proper place to mention those 
lawyers who have given up practice, and school-masters 
and other Government employees who have given up 
Government service at the call of the nation. I know that 
there are many such men who find it hard to make the two 
ends meet. They deserve national support. The Khadi 
Board and the National Schools and Colleges are the two 
services that can take in almost an unlimited number 
of honest and industrious men, who are willing to learn and 
labour and are satisfied with a modest allowance. I 
observe a tendency not to accept any remuneration for 
national service. The desire to serve without remuneration 
is praiseworthy, but all cannot satisfy it. Every labourer 
is worthy of his hire. No country can produce thousands of 
unpaid whole-time workers. We must therefore develop an 
atmosphere in which a patriot would consider it an- 
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honour to serve the countiy and accept an allowance 
for such service. 

INTOXICANTS 

Another item of national importance is the liquor and' 
the opium traiSc. Had the wave of enthasiasm that swept 
across the country in 1921 in the cause of temperance 
remained non-violent, we would to-day have witnessed 
a progressive improvenent. But unfortunately our picket- 
ing degenerated into violence, veiled when it was not 
open. Picketing had therefore to be abandoned and the 
liquor-shops and opium-dens began to flourish ss before. 
But you will be pleased to hear that the temperance work 
has not died out altogether. Many workers are still 
continuing their quiet and self-less service in the canse of 
temperance. We must, however, realise that we would 
not be able to eradicate the evil till we have Stvaraj, It is 
no matter of pride to us that our children are being 
educated out of the revenue derived from this immoral 
source. I would almost* forgive the Council-entry by 
Congressmen if they would boldly sweep out this revenue, 
even though education may have to be starved. Nothing 
of the kind should happen if they will insist on a 
corresponding reduction in the Military expenditure. 

BENGAL REPRESSION 

You will observe that in the foregoing paragraphs 
I have confined myself to the internal developments. 

But the external circumstances, and among them 
chiefly the acts of our rulers, are affecting our destiny 
no less surely, though it may be adversely, than the 
internal development. We may turn them to advantage if 
we will, or we may succumb to them to our disadvantage. 
The latest act of the rulers is the repression commenced in 
B engal. The All Parties’ Conference condemned it in no 
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uncertain terms. The Conference had hesitation in sajing 
that the blow was aimed at the Bengal Swaraj Party. But 
I have none, I have been to Calcutta and had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting men representing a variety of opinion and 
I came to the conclusion that the blow was aimed at the 
Swaraj Partj’. The opinion is confirmed by the speeches 
since delivered by Lords Lytton andPeading. The defence 
they have offered is wholly unconvincing. Such a defence 
is possible only in a place like India where public opinion 
counts for little or nothing. Lord Lytton’s conditions of 
release are an insult to our intelligence. Their Excellencies 
beg the question when they tell us that the situation 
warranted the Ordinance and the action under the 
Kegulation of 1818. The national contention is : 

1. That the situation they describe has not been 
proved to exist. 

2. That assuming that the situation does exist, 
the remedy is worse than the disease ; 

3. That the ordinary law contains enough powers 
for dealing with the situation ; and lastly, 

4. That even if extraordinary powers were neces- 
aary they should have been taken from the legislature 
which is of their own creation. 

The speeches of Their Excellencies evade these issues 
^altogether. The nation which has had considerable 
experience of unsupported statements of the Government, 
will not accept them as gospel truth. Their Excellencies 
know that we cannot and will not believe their statements, 
not because they are wilfully untruthful but because the 
•sources of their information have often been discovered to 
‘be tainted. Their assurances are therefore a mockery of 
the people. The speeches are almost a challenge to us to 
■do our worst. But we must not be irritated or bo 
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impatient. Bepression, if it does not cow us down, if it 
does not deter ns from our purpose, can but hasten the 
advent of Swaraj ; for it pats us on our mettle and evokes 
the spirit of seli-sacrifice and courage in the face of danger. 
Bepression does for a true man or a nation what fire does 
for gold. In 1921 we answered repression with civil 
disobedience and invited the G-overnment to do its worst. 
But to-day we are obliged to eat the humble pie. We 
are not ready fur civil disobedience. We can but prepare 
for it. Preparation for civil disobedience means discipline, 
self-restraint, a non-violent but resisting spirit, cohesion 
and above all scrupulous and willing obedience to the known 
laws of God and such laws of man as are in futherance of 
God’s laws. But unfortunately we have neither discipline 
nor self-restraint enough for our purpose ; we are either 
violent or our non-violence is unresisting ; we have not 
enough cohesion and the laws that we obey, whether of 
God or man, wo obey compulsorily. As between Hindus 
and Mussulmans we witness a daily defiant breach of laws 
both of God and man. This is no atmosphere for civil 
disobedience — the one matchless and invincible weapon at 
the disposal of the oppressed. The alternative is un- 
doubtedly violence. Wo seem to have the atmosphere for 
it. Hindu-Muslim fights are our training for it. And 
those who believe that India’s deliverance lies through 
violence are entitled to gloat over the free fights that take 
place between us. But I say to those who believe in the 
cult of violence : “ You are retarding India’s progress. If 

you have any pity or friendly feeling for the starving 
millions, know that your violence will do them no service. 
Those whom you seek to depose are better armed and 
infinitely better organised than you are. You may not 
--care for your own lives, but you dare not disregard those 
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of yoQr countrymen who have no desire to die a martyr s 
death. You know that this Government believes in- 
Jallianwala Bagh massacres as a legitimate means of self- 
defence. Whatever may be true of other countries, there 
is no chance of the cult of violence flourishing in this 
country. India is admittedly the best repository and 
exponent of non-violence. Will yon not better devote your 
lives if you sacriflce them in the cause of non-violence ? ’ 

I know, however, that my appeal to the violent 
revolutionaries will be just as fruitless as any such appeal 
to the violent and anarchical Government is likely to be. 

We must, therefore, find the remedy and demonstrate to 
both the violent Government and the violent revolutionaries 
that there is a force that is more effective than their violence. 

REPRESSION A SYMPTOM 

I regard this repression as a chronic symptom of a 
chronic disease. The European dominance and Asiatic 
subjection is the formula. Sometimes it is stated still' 
more cryptically as White versus Black. Kipling miscalled 
the white man’s yoke as the “ white man's burden ". In 
the Malaya Peninsula the colour bar that was thought to be 
temporary has now almost become a permanent institution. 
The Mauritius planter must get Indian labour without let 
or hindrance. The Kenya Europeans successfully lord it 
over Indians who have a prior right to be there. 'L’he 
Union of South Africa would to-day drive out every Indian- 
if it safely could, in total disregard of past obligations. In 
all these cases the Government of India and the Imperial- 
Government are not helpless ; they are unwilling, or not so 
insistent as they ought to be on the protection of Indian 
settlers. 

The attempt to crush the indomitable spirit of tbe- 
Akalis is a symptom of the same disease. They have- 
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poured their blood like water for the sake of a cause they 
hold as dear as life itself. They may have erred. If 
they have, it is they who have bled in the process. They 
have hurt no one else. Naokana Saheb, Gnruha Bsgb, and 
Jaito will bear witness to their courage and their mute 
sufferings and martyrdom. But the Governor of the 
Punjab is reported to have vowed that he will crush the 
Akalis. 

One hears that repression is crushing the Bnrmese- 
spirit. 

Figpyt fares no better than we do. A mad Egyptian, 
kills a British officer — certainly a detestable crime. The 
punishment is not only a detestable crime but it is an. 
outrage upon humanity. Egypt has nearly lost all it got. 
A whole nation has been mercilessly punished tor the 
crime of one man. It may be that the murder had the 
sympathy of the Egyptians. Would that justify terrorism- 
by a power well able to protect its interests without it ? 

The repression in Bengal is therefore not an ex- 
traordinary thing. We must treat its periodic eruption in 
some shape or other, or in some province or other, as our 
normal condition till we come to our own. 

NEED FOR SANCTION 

The Congress therefore, to be worthy of its trust, 
must devise a sanction to back its demands. Before we 
can forge the sanction, we Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians, 
Sikhs, Parsis, etc., must unite and so should Simrajists, No- 
changers, Liberals, Home Rulers, Muslim Leaguers and 
others. If we can but speak with a united voice and' 
know our own mind, it would be well. If we can develop' 
the power to keep foreign cloth from our land, it would be 
better. We are ready then for the sanction. 
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MY FAITH 

Let me state my faith : As a Congreasman wishing to 
keep the Congress intact, I advise suspension of non- 
co-operation, for I see that the nation is not ready 
■for it. But as an individual, I cannot — will not — 

do so as long as the Government remains what it is. It is 
not merely a policy with me, it is an article of faith. 
Non-co-operation and civil disobedience are but different 
branches of the same tree, called Safywjraha. It is my 
Kalpadnm — my Jam-i'Jam — ^the Universal Provider. 
Satyagraha is search for Truth ; and God is Truth. 
Ahinisa or non-violence is the light that reveals that Truth 
to mo. Swaraj for me is part of that Truth. This 
did not fail me in South Africa, Kheda, or 
Champaran and in a host of other cases I could mention. 
It excludes all violence or hate. Therefore, I cannot and 
will not hate Englishmen, Nor will I bear their yoke. I 
must fight uoto death the unholy attempt to impose 
British methods and British institutions on India. But 1 
combat the attempt with non-violence. I believe in the 
capacity of India to offer non-violeut battle to the English 
rulers. The experiment has not failed. It has succeeded 
but not to the extent we had hoped and desired. I do 
not despair. On the contrary I believe that India 
will come to her own in the near future and that only 
through Satyagraha. I'he proposed suspension is part of 
the experiment, Non-co-operation need never be resumed 
if the programme sketched by me can be fulfilled. Non- 
violent non-co-operatiou in some form or other, whether 
through the Congress or without it, will he resumed if the 
programme fails. I have repeatedly stated that Satyagraha 
never fails, and that one perfect Satyagmhi i.s enough to 
vindicate Truth. Let us all strive to be perfect Satyngrdhis. 
The striving does not require any quality unattainable by 
the lowliest among ns. For Satyagraha is an attribute of the 
spirit within. It is latent iu every one of us. Like 
Swaraj it is our birthright. Let us know it. 

BANDE MATABAM. 
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The situation in India was growing from bad to worse. 
Congress itself began to adopt a more aggressive attitude. The- 
term Dominion Status began to lose its charm and the cry of 
independence was raised. The composition of the Simon Commis- 
sion WHS justly considered as an affront to the self-respect of the 
Indian people. Its boycott was thorough and effective. The distrust 
of the people of the honafid(S of the British Government became 
more pronounced. Men lor whose moderation and wise judgment 
the authorities had respect, began to declaim loudly that an 
assurance reiterating the goal of British policy in India should, 
among other things, be immediately given. The situation in 
India was so serious that the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, thought it 
necessary to proceed to England to confer with the Cabinet and 
induce them to adopt a course which would, to some extent, ease 
the tension in India. 

His Excellency Lord Irwin returned to India on 25th October 
1929, and on the Slat issued an important statement declaring the 
goal of British policy in India. “I am authorised, on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government,” said His Excellency, “to state clearly 
that in their judgment it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 ' 
that the natural issue of India's constitutional progress, as there ■ 
contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion Status." The leaders 
of all parties, Including Mr. Gandhi, met at once in Delhi and issued 
a statement approving Government’s intentions in general. But 
when His Excellency met some select leaders, including Gandhljl, 
Pandit Motilal, Mr. Patel, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah 
on the 23rd December at the Viceregal House at Delhi to discuss . 
the personnel and other matters connected with the B. T. C., the 
Conference broke down after three hours' discussion. On behalf 
of the Congress Party, the view was expressed that unless previous 
assurances were given by His Majesty's Government that the 
purpose of the Conference was to draft a scheme for Dominion 
Status which His Majesty’s Government would undertake to 
support, there would be grave difSculty about Congress participation. 
His Excellency made It plain that the Conference was designed to 
elicit the greatest possible measure of agreement for the final 
proposals which it would be the duty of His Majesty's Government 
to submit to Parliament and that it was impossible for him or for 
His Majesty's Government in any way to prejudge the action of 
the Conference or to restrict the liberty of Parliament. Gandhiji and 
the Viceroy could not agree. No wonder when the Congress met 
at Lahore, the atmosphere was full of excitement. Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s presidential address was an impassioned plea for 
independence. Mr. Gandhi himself Introduced the Independence 
resolution in the Subjects Committee “ as the root of the iuture 
Congress work’'. 



dominion status versus independence 


Soon after the Sessions of the Lahore Congress 1929, Gandhi 
explained the Independence Besolntion In a communication to the 
Mu> York World In Its issue of January 9 : “ The World should 
realise,” he wrote, “ that as Congressional representatives. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Leader of the Nationalists In the Legislative 
Assembly, and I could only treat the Viceregal pronouncement 
ahont Dominion Status in India ss a response to the Calcutta 
Congress Kesolution of 1928.” 

We were bound therefore in pursuance of that 
resolution to press for a clear declaration that the proposed 
Round Table Conference would consider only ways and 
means of framing a scheme for a Dominion Status Constitu- 
tion and no other. This the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, could 
not do. While, therefore, we appreciated his good efforts 
and his difficulties, we had no course left open but to 
decline to have Congress represented at the proposed 
Conference. The Conference, so far as Congress was 
concerned, having miscarried, the independence resolution 
was inevitable. But the independence resolution need 
frighten nobody. I had repeatedly declared that for me, 
as for all other Congressmen, Dominion Status could mean 
only virtual independence, that is, partnership at will 
for mutual benefit and to be dissolved at the instance 
of either partner. » It only clears the issue, especially after 
Secretary of State for India, Wedgwood Benn’s unfortunate 
statement that India already had a Dominion Status 
in action. 

The real canse for satisfaction to lovers of peace 
consists in the fact that throt^h the full debate. Congress 
supported methods of non-violence and truth to the 
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exclusion of other methods. Civil disohedience is a 
dynamic expression of non-violence. It is undoubtedly 
fraught with great danger and diiSculties, but infinitely less 
BO than the present danger of unbridled but secret violence 
breaking out in many parts of India owing to understand- 
able and pardonable impatience on the part of many 
youths. Responsibility for initiating civil disobedience 
rests on me and I am not likely rashly to embark upon it. 
At the same time I must confess that I shall not hesitate to 
run a certain minimum of risk which is inevitable in 
any struggle for freedom. The risk for prolonging the 
present agony cansed by the realized slavery here is any 
.day much greater than I am ever likely to run. 



THE ELEVEN POINTS 


QandhijI justified the break with the Viceroy (Lord Irwin) ana 
vindicated his attitude as well as that oi Pandit Motllal Nehru in 
regard to their insistence on the Congress demand. Later on 
commenting on the Viceroy’s address to the Assembly, Mahatma 
Gandhi cleared the Issue before the country in these words and 
offered the following conditions for settlement in the course of an 
article In Yowig India of January 30, 1930: 

I make the same ‘ childish ’ ofifer (almost) to Lord 
Irwin that I had the honour of making to Lord Reading. 
Let him and the British Cabinet initiate the following 
reforms : 

1. Total prohibition. 

2. Reduction of the ratio to Is. 4d. 

3. Redaction of the land revenue to at least 50 
per cent, and making it subject to legislative control. 

4. Abolition of the salt 'tax. 

5. Reduction of the Military expenditure to at’ 
least 50 per cent, to begin ivith. 

6. Reduction of the salaries of the higher grade- 
eerviee to one half or less so as to suit the reduced 
revenue. 

7. Protective tariff on foreign cloth. 

8. The passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation 

Bill. 

9. Discharge of all political prisoners, save those 
condemned for murder or the attempt thereat by the ordi- 
nary judicial tribunal ; withdrawal of all political prose- 
cutions ; abrogation of Section 124'A ; the Regulation of 1818 
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and the like ; and permission to all the Indian exiles- 
to return. 

10. Abolition of C.I.D. or its popular control. 

11. Issue of licenses to use fire-arms for 
Self-defence subject to popular control. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of pressing 
needs. But let the Viceroy satisfy these very simple but 
vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of civil 
disobedience and the Congress will heartily participate 
in any Conference where there is perfect freedom of 
expression and demand. 


47 



LETTERS TO LORD IRWIN 


The situation was so tense that the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi 
was expected any day. As on a previous occasion, he gave advice 
to his followers In anticipation of the inevitable arrest The next 
step was the famous letter addressed by Gandhiji to Lord Irwin. 
Just as he began non-co-operation alter giving due notice to Lord 
Beading, so now before embarking On the Civil Disobedience 
campaign, Gandhiji wrote what was called his “ ultimatum ” to the 
Viceroy. This letter was personally delivered to Lord Irwin by 
Mr. Heginald Reynold, an English youth and an Inmate oi the 
Ashram on Tuesday the 4th March, 1930 : 

THE FIRST LETTER 

Dear Friend, — Before embarking on civil disobedience 
and taking the risk I have dreaded to take all these years, 
I would fain approach you and find a way out. My 
peraonal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intentionally 
hurt anything that lives, (much less fellow-human beings 
even though they may do the greatest wrong to me and 
mine. Whilst therefore 1 hold British rule to be a curse, 
I do not intend to harm a single Eoglisbman or any 
legitimate interest he may have in India. 

I must not he misunderstood. Though I hold the 
British rule in India to be a curse, 1 do not therefore 
consider Englishmen in general to be worse than any other 
people on earth. I have the privilege of claiming many 
Englishmen as dearest friends. Indeed much that 1 have 
learnt of the evil of British rule is due to the writings of 
frank and courageous Euglishmeu who have not hesitated 
to tell the unpalatable truth about that rule. 

And why do I regard the British rule as a curse ? 
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It has impoverished the dumb millions by a system of 
-progressive exploitation and by a rainously expensive 
military and civil administration ivhich the country caa 
never afford. 

It has reduced us politically to serfdom. It has 
-sapped the foundations of our culture. And,, by the pblioy 
of disarmament, it has degraded us spiritually. Lacking 
inward strength, we have been reduced by all but 
universal disarmament to a state bordering on 
cowardly helplessness. 

In common with many of my countrymen, 'I had 
hugged the fond hope that the proposed Round Table 
Conference might furnish a solution. But when' you said 
plainly that you could not give any assurance ' that 
jou or the British Cabinet would pledge yourselves 
to support a scheme of full Dominion ' Bialns,' ■ the 
Round Table Conference could {not possibly furnisbi 
the solution for which vocal India is consciously, and' 
the dumb millions unconsciously, thirsting. ' Nhedlbss 
to. say there never was any question of Parliatdont's 
verdict being anticipated. Instances are not wanting of 
the British Cabinet, in anticipation of Parllanientary 
verdict, having pledged itself to a particular' policy. ' 

,. I I. .. i , . 

The Delhi interview having miscarried, .there. Was no 
option for Pandit Motilal idehrn and me but to take . steps 
to carry out the solemn resolution of the Congress a.rpived 
at in Calcutta at its Session of 1928. . 

Blit the resolution of Independence should, causn no 
alarm if the word “ Dominion Status'’, mentioned in your 
announcement, has been used in its acsepte-i sense. For, 
has it not been admitted by responsible British statesmen 
that Dominion Status is virtual Independence,? What' 
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however, I tear, ia that there never has been any intention 
of granting such Dominion Status to India in the 
immediate future. 

But this is all past history. Since the announcement 
many events have happened which show unmistakably the 
trend of British policy. 

It seems as clear as daylight that responsible British 
statesmen do not contemplate any alteration in British 
policy that might adversely affect Britain’s commerce with 
India or require impartial and close scrutiny of Britain's- 
transactions with India. If nothing is done to end the 
process of exploitation, India must be bled with an ever 
increasing speed. The Finance Member regards as- 
a settled fact the la. 6d. ratio which, by a stroke of the 
pen, drains India of a few crores. And when a serious 
attempt is being made through a civil form of direct 
action to unsettle this fact among many others, even 
you cannot help appealing to Bie wealthy landed classes- 
to help you to crush that attempt in the name of an- 
order that grinds India to atoms. Unless those whc 
work in the name of the nation understand and keep 
before all concerned the moUve that lies behind the 
craving for Independence, there is every danger of 

independence itself coming to us so charged as to be 

of no value to those toiling voiceless millions for whom 
it is sought and for r-hom it is worth taking. It is for 

that reason that I have been recently telling the public 

what independence should really mean. 

Let me put before you some of the salient points, 
llio terrific pressure of land revenue which furnishes 
8 large part of the total revenue, must undergo consider- 
able modification in Independent India. Even the much 
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vaunted permanent settlement benefits a. iovf rich 
Zamindars, not the ryots. The ryot has remained as 
helpless as ever. Se is a mere tenant at will. Not 
only then has land revenue to be considerably reduced, 
but the whole revenue system has to be so revised as 
to make the ryot’s good its primary aoncern. But the 
British system seems to be designed to crush the very 
life out of him. Even tlie salt be must use to live is 
■so taxed as to make the burden fall heaviest on him 
if only because of the heartless impartiality of its 
incidence. The tax allows itself still more burdensome 
on the poor man when it is remembered that salt is the 
one thing he must eat more than the rich man both 
individually and collectively. The drink and drug 
revenue too is derived from the poor. It saps the 
foundations both of their health and morals. It is 
defended under the false plea of individual freedom, but 
in reality it is maintained tor its own sake. The 
ingenuity of the authors of the Keforras of 1919 trans- 
ferred this revenue to the so-called responsible part of 
dyarchy so as to throw the burden of prohibition on i^ 
thus from the beginning rendering it powerless for good. 
If the unhappy Minister wipes out, this revenue, ho 
must starve education, since in the existing circumstances 
he has no new source of replacing that revenue. If 
the weight of taxation has crushed the poor from 
above, the destruction of the central supplementary 
industry, t.e., band-spinning, has undermined their capacity 
for producing wealth. 

The tale of India’s ruination is not complete without a 
reference to the liabilities incurred in her name. Snffioient 
has been recently said about these in the public Press. 
It must be the duty «f a free India to subject all 
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liabilities to the strictest investigation and repudiate those 
that may be adjudged by an impartial tribunal to be unjust 
and unfair. The iniquities sampled above are maintained 
in order to carry on a foreign administration, demonstrably 
the most expensive' in the world. Take your ovrn salary. 
It is over Ks. 21,000 per month besides many other indirect 
additions. The British Prime Minister gets £5,000 per 
year, i.e., over Es. 5,400 per month at the present rate of 
exchange. You are getting over Es. 700 per day against' 
India’s average income of less than annas 2 per day. The 
Ikime Minister gets Es. 180 per day against Great 
Britain’s average income of nearly Es. 2 per day. Thus 
yon are getting much over 5,000 times India’s average 
income. The British Prime Minister is getting only 90- 
times Britain’s average income. On bended knee I ask 
yon to ponder over this phenomenon. I have taken a 
personal illustration to drive home a painful truth, I have- 
too groat a regard for you as a man to wish to hurt your 
feelings. I know that you do not need the salary you get. 
Probably the whole of your salary goes for charity. 
But a system that provides for such an arrangement 
deserves to be summarily scrapped. What is true 
of the Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole 
administration. 

A radical cutting down of the revenue, therefore, 
depends upon sc equally radical reduction in expenses 
of administration. This means a transformation of the 
scheme of Government, This transformation is impossible 
'Without independence. Hence, in my opinion, the 
spontaneous demonstration of 26th January, in which 
hundreds of thousands of villagers instinctively participated. 
"To them Independence means deliverance from the 
hilling weight. Not one of the great British political 
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parties, it seems to me, is prepared to giye np the 
Indian spoils to which Great Britain helps herself from 
day to day, often in spite of the unanimons opposition 
of Indian opinion. 

Nevertheless if India is to live as a nation, if the 
slow death by starvation of her people is to stop, some 
remedy must be found for immediate relief. The proposed 
Conference is certainly not the remedy. It is not a 
matter of carrying conviction by argument. The matter 
resolves itself into one of matching forces. Conviction 
or no conviction. Great Britain would defend her Indian 
commerce and interests by all the forces at her command. 
India must conseq^uently evolve force enongh to free 
herself from that embrace of death. 

It is common cause that, however disorganised and 
for the time being insignificant it may be, the party 
of violence is gaining ground and making itself felt. Its 
end is the same as mine. But I am convinced that it 
cannot bring the desired relief to the dumb millions. 
And the conviction is growing deeper and deeper in me 
that nothing but unadulterated non-violence can check 
the organised violence of the British Government. Many 
think that non-violence is not an active force. My 
experience, limited though it undoubtedly is, shows that 
non-violence can be an intensely active force. It is my 
purpose to set in motion that force as well against 
the organised violence force of the British rule as 
the unorganised violence force of the growing party 
of violence. To sit still would be to give rein to 
both the forces above mentioned. Having unquestioning^ 
and immovable faith in the efficacy of non-violence 
88 I know if, it would be sinful on my part to wait 
any longer. This non-violence will be expressed through 
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•sivil disobedience for the moment confined to the inmates 
of the Satyagmha Ashram, but ultimately designed to 
cover all those who choose to join the movement with its 
obvious limitations. 

I know that in embarking on non-violence, I shall be 
running what might fairly be termed a mad risk, but the 
victories of truth have never been won without risks, often 
of the gravest character. Conversion of a nation that has 
consciously or unconscioualy preyed upon another far more 
numerous, far more ancient and no less cultured than itself 
is worth any amount of risk. 

I have deliberately used the word conversion. For 
■my ambition is no less than to convert the British people 
through non-violence and thus make them see the wrong 
they have done to India. I do not seek to harm your 
people. I want to serve them even as I want to serve my 
own. 1 believe that I have always served them. I served 
them up to 1919 blindly. But when my eyes were opened, 
and I conceived non-co-operation, the object still was to 
serve th.sm. I employed the same weapon that I have in 
all humility successfully used against the dearest members 
•of my family. If I have equal love for your people with 
mine, it will not long remain bidden. It will be 
acknowledged by them even as members of iny family 
^acknowledged it after they had tried me for several years. 
If people join me as I expect they will, the sufferings they 
will undergo, unless the British nation sooner retraces its 
steps, will be enough to melt the stoniest hearts. 

The plan through civil disobedience will be 
to combat such evils as I have sampled out. If we 
want to sever the British connection, it is because 
of such evils. When they are removed, the path 
becomes easy. Then the way to friendly negotiation 
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will be open. If the British commerce with India 
is purified of greed, you will have no difiSculty in recog- 
nising our independence. I respectfully invite you then 
to pave the way for an imtnediate removal of those evils 
and thus open a way for a real conference between equals, 
interested only in promoting the common good of mankind 
through voluntary fellowship and in arranging terms of 
mutual help and commerce suited to both. Ton have 
unnecessarily laid stress upon the communal problems that 
unhappily affect this land. Important though they undoubt- 
edly are for the consideration of any scheme of govern- 
ment, they have little bearing on the greater problems which 
are above communities and which affect them all equally. 
But if you cannot see your way to deal with these evils 
and my letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the 11th 
day of this month I shall proceed witb^such co-workers of 
the Ashram as I can take to disregard the provisions of 
Salt laws. I regard this tax to be the moat iniquitous of 
all from the poor man’s stand-point. As the independence 
movement is essentially for the poorest in the land, the 
begioniug will be made with this evil. The wonder is, that 
we have submitted to the cruel monopoly for so long. It 
is, I know, open to you to frustrate my design by arresting 
me. I hope there will be teas of thousands ready in a 
disciplined manner to take up the work after me, and 
in the act of disobeying the Salt Act lay themselves open 
to the penalties of a law that should never have disfigured 
the Statute-book. 

I have no desire to cause you unnecessary embarrass- 
ment or any at all so far as I can help. If you think 
that there is any substance in my letter, and if yon will 
care to discuss matters with me, and if to that end you 
would like me to postpone publication of this letter, I shall 
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gladly re&ain on receipt of a telegram to that effect aooa 
after this reachea yon. You will however do me the 
favour, not to deflect me from my course unless you can 
see your way to conform to the substance of this letter. 

This letter is not in any way intended as a threat, 
but is a simple and sacred duty peremptory on a civil 
resister. Therefore I am having it specially delivered by 
a young English friend, who believes in the Indian cause 
and is a full believer in non-violence and whom Providence 
seems to have sent me as it were for the very purpose. 

I remain, 

Your Sincere Friend, 

M. K. GIANDHI. 



THE SEGOHD LETTER 


The following is the text of Gandhljl's second letter to 
Lord Irwin drafted on the eye of his arrest: 

Dear Friend, 

God willing, it is my intention on. . . to set ont for- 
Dharsana and reaeh there with tn^ companions on. . . 
and demand possession of the Salt Works. The public have' 
been told that Dharsana is private property. This is mere 
camouflage. It is as effectively under Government control' 
aa the Viceroy’s House. Not a pinch of salt can be 
removed without the previous sanction of the authorities. 

It is possible for you to prevent this raid, as it has- 
been playfully and mischievously called in three ways : 

1. by removing the salt tax ; 

'J. by arresting me and my party unless the 
country can, as I hope it will, replace every one taken - 
away ; 

3. by sheer goondaism unless every head broken 
is replaced, as I hope it will. 

It is not without hesitation that the step has been- 
decided upon. I had hoped that the Government would 
fight the civil resisters in a civilised manner. I could have 
had nothing to say if, in dealing with the civil resisters, 
the Government had satisfied itself with applying the 
ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst the known 
leaders have been dealt with more or less according to the 
legal formality, the rank'and-file has been often savagely 
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and in some cases even indecently assaulted. Had these 
been isolated cases, they might have been overlooked. 
But accounts have come to me from Bengal, Behar, 
Utkal, U. P., Delhi, and Bombay confirming the 
experiences of Gujarat, of which I have ample evidence at 
my disposal. In Karachi, Peshawar, and Madras the firing 
would appear to have been unprovoked and unnecessary. 
Bones have been broken, private parts have been squeezed 
for the purpose of making volunteers give up, to the 
Government valueless, to the volunteers precious, salt. 
At Mathura, an assistant magistrate is said to have 
snatched the national flag from a ten year old boy. 
The crowd that demanding restoration of the flag thus 
illegally seized is reported to have been mercilessly 
beaten back. That the flag was subsequently restored 
bOkrayed a guilty conscience. In Bengal there seem to 
have been only a few prosecutions and assaults about salt, 
bUk Unthinkable cruelties are said to have been practised 
in the act of snatching flags from volunteers. Paddy fields 
•are reported to have been burnt, eatables forcibly taken. 
A vegetable market in Gujarat has been raided, because 
the dealers would not sell vegetables to officials. These 
acts have taken place in front of crowds who, for the sake 
of Congress mandate, have submitted without retaliation. 

I ask you to believe the accounts given by men pledged to 
truth. Repudiation even by high officials has, as in the 
Bardoli case, often proved false. The officials, I regret 
to have to say, have not hesitated to publish falsehoods to 
the people even during the last five weeks. I take the 
following samples from Government notices issued from 
Collector’s offices in Gujarat ; 


1. Adults use five pounds of salt per year 
three annas per year as tax. . . . If Govern meni 


therefore pay 
removed the 
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monopoly, people will have to pay higher prlees and In addition 
make good to the Government the loss sustained fay the removid oi 
the monopoly. . . . The salt yon take from the sea-shore is not 
eatable, therefore the Government destroys it. 

*2. Mr. Gandhi says that Government has destroyed hand- 
spinning in this country, whereas everybody knows that this is not 
true, because throughout the country there ia not a village where 
hand-spinning oi cotton ia not going on. Moreover in every 
province cotton spinners are shown snperior methods and are 
provided with better inatiuments at less price and are thus helped 
by Government. 

3. Out of every five rupees of the debt that the Government 
has Incurred, rupees four have been beneficially spent. 

I have taken these three sets of statements from three 
different leaflets. I venture to suggest that every oue of- 
these statements is demonstrably false. The daily 
consumption of salt by an adult is three times the amount 
stated and therefore the poll tax and the salt tax 
undoubtedly ia at least 9 as. per head per year. And this 
tax is levied from man, woman, child and domestic cattle 
irrespective of age and health. 

It is a wicked falsehood to say that every village has 
a spinning wheel and that the spinning movement is in any 
shape or form encouraged or supported by the Government. 
Financiers can better dispose of the falsehood that four out 
of every five rupees of the public debt is used for the 
benefit of the public. But those ^falsehoods are mere 
samples of what people know is going on in every-day 
contact with the Government. Only the other day a 
Gujarati poet, a brave man, was convicted on peijured 
official evidence in spite of his emphatic statement that at 
the time mentioned he was sleeping soundly in another 
place. 

Now for instances of official inactivities. Liquor 
dealers have assaulted pickets admitted by officials to 
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have been peaceful and sold liquor in contravention of 
regulations. The officials have taken no notice either of 
the assaults or the illegal sales of liquor. As to the 
assaults, though they are known to everybody, they may 
take shelter under the plea that they have received 
no complaints. 

And now yon have sprung upon the country a Press 
Ordinance surpassing any hitherto known in India. 
Yon have found a short cut through the law's delay 
in the matter of the trial of Bhagat Singh and others 
by doing away with the ordinary procedure. - Is it any 
wonder if I call all these official activities and inactivities 
a veiled form of Martial Law? Yet this is only the 
fifth week of the struggle. 

Before then the reign of terrorism that has just 
begun overwhelms India, I feel that I must take a 
bolder step and if possible divert your wrath in a 
cleaner if more drastic channel. You may not know 
the things that I have described. You may not even 
now believe in them. I can but invite your serious 
attention to them. 

Any way ! feel that it would be cowardly on my 
part not to invite you to disclose to the full the leonine 
paws of authority, so that the people who are suffering 
tortures and destruction of their property may not feel 
that I, who had 'perhaps been the chief party inspiring 
them to action that has brought to right light the 
Government in its true colours, bad left any stone 
unturned to work out the Satyagraha programme as 
fully as it was possible under given circumstances. 

: For, according to the science of Satyagraha, the 
greater the repression and lawlessness on the part of 
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^authority, the greater should be the suffering courted by 
the victims. Success is the certain result of suffering of 
the extremest character voluntarily undergone. 

I know the dangers attendant upon the methods 
adopted by me. But the country is not likely to 
mistake my meaning. I say what I mean and think. 
And I have been saying for the last fifteen years ’ is 
India, and outside for twenty years more, and repeat 
now that the only way to conquer violence is through 
non-violence pure and undefiled. I have said also that 
every violent act, word and even thought interferes with 
the progress of non-violent action. If, in spite of such 
repeated warnings people will resort to violence, I mnst 
disown responsibility save such as inevitably attaches 
to every human being for the acts of every other 
human being. But the question of responsibility apart, 
I dare not postpone action on any cause whatsoever if 
non-violence is the force the seers of the world have 
claimed it to be and if I am not to belie my own 
extensive experience of its working. 

But I would fain avoid the further step. I would 
therefore ask you to remove the tax which many of your 
illustrious countrymen have condemned in unmeasured 
terms and which, as you could not have failed to observe, 
has evoked universal protest and resentment expressed in 
civil disobedience. You may condemn civil disobedience 
as much as you like. Will you prefer violent revolt to 
civil disobedience ? If you say, as you have said, that the 
civil disobedience must end in violence, history will 
pronounce the verdict that the British Government not 
bearing because not understanding non-violence, goaded 
'human nature to violence which it could understand and 
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deal with. Bat in spite of the goading I shall hope that 
God will give the people of India wisdom and strength to 
withstand every temptation and provocation to violence. 

If therefore yon cannot see your way to remove the 
salt tax and remove the prohibition on private salt-making, 
I must relnctantly commence the march adumbrated in the- 
opening paragraph of my letter. 

I am, 

Your Sincere Friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 






LAST MESSAGE AND TESTAMENT 


The Viceroy’s reply, as might be expected, was enrt and brief 
ezpresBlng Bis Ezcellepcy’s regret that Mr. Gandhi contemplates 
“ a course oi action which Is clearly bound to involve violation of 
the law and danger to the pnbllc peace”. Commenting on this, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India : 

On bended knees I asked for bread and I received 
stone instead. The English nation responds only to force 
and I am not surprised by the Viceregsl reply. The only 
public peace the nation knows is the peace of the public 
prison. India is a vast prison house. I repudiate thia 
(British) law and[regard it as my sacred duty to break the 
mournful monotony of compulsory peace that is choking 
the heart of the nation for want of free vent. 

Conoladiog what he called bis last message and testament, 
Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the thonssnds ttat bad gathered 
on the sands of the Sabarmati on the 11th March 1930, said : 

Our case is strong, our means purest^ and God is with 
ns. There is no defeat [for the Satyagrdhis till they give 
up the truth. I pray for the success of the battle which 
begins to-morrow. 
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THE GREAT MARCH 


True to bis declaration, on the morning of the 12th March 
1930, Mahatma Gandhi with his 79 volunteers, all students of the 
Vidyapith, left the Ashram on the campaign oi civil disobedience. 
The destination was Dandi near the coast, but Gandhiji spoke at 
every halting station addressing thousands who had gathered from 
far and near. In the course ot his appeal to the gathering assem- 
bled at Borsad, the Mahatma said : 

The British rule in India has brought about moral, 
material, cultural and spiritual ruination of this great 
country. I regard this rule as a curse. I am out 
to destroy this system of Goternment. 

1 have sung the tune of “ God Save the King ” and 
have taught others to sing it. I was a believer in the 
politics of petitions, deputations and friendly negotiations. 
But all these have gone to dogs. I know that these are 
not the ways to bring this Government round. 

Continuing, Gandhiji said : 

“ Sedition has become my religion. Ours is a non- 
violent battle. "We are not out to kill anybody, but it is 
our dharnia to see that the curse of this Government is 
blotted out.” 



TURNING THE SEARCH-LIGHT INWARD 


It muiit not be supposed that the speeches are all an indictment 
on the Government. Most oi them were addressed to the conscience 
of the people to rid themselves of Impurities of thong'ht and 
conduct. The one delivered at Bhatgam on the 29th March 1930 
was particiilarlj moving. Mr. Gandhi himself was visibly moved 
as he spoke: 

I have been asked to deliver a aermoa. I have little 
fitaess for the task. But to-oight I propose to make a 
confeasioa and turn tlie search-light iotvard. You may call 
this introspectiou a sermoa if you like. 

India in general and yon in particular are acquainted 
with one part of my nature. Moreover more than in any 
other part of Gujarat in this district are concentrated 
workers who bare come in closest touch with me. They 
know this habit of mine from personal experience. 

A PAINFUL OPiSBATION 

I am plain-spoken. I have not hesitated to describe 
the mouatsin-high faults of the Governmaut in appropriate 
language. And I have not hesitated often to picture as 
moantain-high our faults appearing to us as trilling. Yon 
know the common rule is to see our own big lapses as tiny 
nothings. And when we do realise our blemishes some- 
what, we at once pass them on to the broad shoulders of 
God and say: “ He will take care of them ”j and then with,- 
safety thus assured we proceed from lapse to lapse. Bnt 
as you koow I have disregarded this rule for years. So 
doing, I have hurt the feelings of many friends and evea. 
lost some of them. To-night I have to rep sat the- 
poinfnl operation. - ' 
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Only this morning at the prayer time I was telling 
my companions that as we had entered the district in 
which we were to offer civil disobedience, we should insist 
on greater purification and intenser dedication. I warned 
them that as the district was more organised and contained 
many intimate co-workers, there was every likelihood of 
our being pampered. I warned them against succumbing 
to their pampering. We are not angels. We are very 
weak, easily tempted. There are many lapses to our 
debit God is great. Even to-day some were discovered. 
One defaulter confessed his lapse himself whilst I was 
brooding over the lapses of the pilgrims. T discovered 
that my warning was given none too soon. The local 
workers had ordered milk from Surat to be brought in a 
motor lorry and they had incurred other expenses which 
I could not justify. I therefore spoke strongly about them. 
But that did not allay my grief. On the contrary it 
increased with the contemplation of the wrongs done. 

THe RIGHT TO CRITICISE 

lu the Eight of these discoveries, what right had I 
to write to the Viceroy the letter in which I have 
severely criticised his salary which is more than 5,000 
times our average income? How could he possibly do 
justice to that salary? And how can we tolerate his 
getting a salary out of all proportion to our income? 
But he is individually not to be blamed for it. He 
has no need for it. God has made him a wealthy 
man. L have suggested in my letter that probably the 
whole of Uis salary is spent in charity. I have since 
learnt that my guess is largely likely to be true. Even 
so, of course, I should resist the giving of such a large 
salary. I could, not vote Rs. 21,000 per month, not 
perhaps even* Rs. 2,100 per month. But when could' 
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i offer each resistance ? Certainly not if 1 was myself 
taking from the people an unconscionable toll. 1 
could resist it only if my living bore some corres- 
pondence with the average income of the people. 
We are marching in the name of God. We pro- 
fess to act on behalf of the hungry, the naked 
and the unemployed. 1 have no right to criticise the 
Viceregal salary if wo are costing the country say fifty 
times seven pice, the average daily income of our people.. 
1 have asked the workers to furnish me with an account 
of the expenses. And the way things are going, I should 
not be surprised if each of us is costing something near 
fifty times seven pice. What else can be the result if 
they will fetch for me from whatever source possible the 
choicest oranges and grapes, if they will bring 120 when 
I should want l2 oranges, if when I need one pound of 
milk, they will produce three ? What else can be the 
result if we would take all the dainties you may place 
before us under the excuse that we would hurt your feeling 
if we did not take them. You give us guavas and grapes 
and we eat them because they are a free gift from a 
princely farmer. And then imagine me with an easy 
conscience writing the Viceregal letter on costly glazed 
paper with a fountain-pen, a free gift from some accom- 
modating friend. Will this behove you and me ? Can 
a letter so written produce the slightest effect ? 

TRUSTEES OF THE DU.MB MILLIONS 
To live thus would be to illustrate the immortal 
verse of Akhobhagat who says : “ Stolen food is like 

eating unprocessed mercury. ” And to live above the 
means befitting a poor country is to live on stolen food. 
This battle can never be won by living on stolen food, 
aior did I bargain to set out on this march for 
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living above our means. We expect thousands of 
volunteers to respond to the call. It will be impossible 
to keep them on extravagant terms. My life has become 
80 busy that I get little time to come in close touch 
even with the eighty companions so as to be able to 
identify them individually. There was therefore no 
course open to me but to unburden tny soul in public. 
I expect you to understand the central point of my 
message. If you have not, there is no hope of Stvaraj 
through the present effort. We must become real 
trustees of the dumb millions. 

I have exposed our weaknesses to the public gaze. 
I have not yet given you all the details but I have 
told you enough to enable you to realise our unworthiness 
to write the letter to the Viceroy. 

Now the local co-workers will understand my agony. 
Weak, ever exposed to temptations, ever failing, why 
will you tempt us and pamper us ? We may not 
introduce these incandescent burners in our villages. It 
is enough that one hundred thousand men prey upon 
three hundred millions. But how will it be when we 
begin to prey upon one another? In that event doge- 
will lick our corpses. 

ACCOUNT FOR EVERT PICE 

These lights are merely a sample of the extrava- 
gance 1 have in mind. My purpose is to wake you up 
from torpor. Let the volunteers account for every pice 
spent. I am more capable of offering Satyagraha against 
ourselves than against the Government. I have taken 
many years before embarking upon civil resistance 
against the Government. But I should not take as 
many days for offering it against ourselves. The risk 
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to be incurred is notbiog compared to 'what has to be 
incurred in the present Satyagraha. 

Therefore in yoiir hospitality towards servants like 
ns, I would have you to be miserly rather than lavish. 
I shall not complain of unavoidable absence of things. In 
order to procure goat’s milk for me, you may not deprive 
poor women of milk for their children. It wonld be like 
poison if you did. Nor may milk and vegetables be 
brought from Surat. We can do without them if neeessaiy. 
Do not resort to motor cars on the slightest pretext. The 
rule is ; Do not ride if you can walk. This is not a battle 
to be conducted with money. It will be impossible to 
sustain a mass movement with money. Anyway it is 
beyond me to conduct the campaign with a lavish display 
of money. 

Extravagance has no room in this campaign. If we 
cannot gather crowds unless we carry on a hurricane 
expensive propaganda, I would be satisfied to address half 
a dozen men and women. Success depends not upon our 
high skill. It depends solely upon God. And He only 
helps the vigilant and the humble. 

A HOULIATING SIGHT 

We may not consider anybody as low. [ observed 
that yon bad provided for the night journey a heavy 
Kitson burner mounted on a stool which a poor labourer 
carried on his head. This was a humiliating sight. 
This man was being goaded to walk fast. I could not 
bear the sight. I therefore put on speed and outraced 
the whole company. But it was no use. ' The man was 
made to mn after me. The humiliation was complete. 
If the weight had to be carried, I should have loved 
to see some one among ourselves carrying it. We would 
then soon dispense both with the stool and the burner. 
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No labourer would carry such a load on his head. We 
rightly object to begar (forced labour). But what was this 
if it was not begar ? Remember that in Swaraj we would 
expect one drawn from the so-called lower class to preside 
over India’s destiny. If then we do not quickly mend our 
ways, there is no Swaraj such as you aod I have 
put before the people. 

Prom my outpouring you may not infer that I shall 
weaken in my resolve to carry op the struggle. It will 
continue no matter how co-workers or others act. For me 
there is no turning back whether I am alone or joined by 
thousands. 1 would rather die a dog’s death and have 
my bones licked by dogs than that I should return to 
the Ashram a broken mao. 



STATEMENT AT DANDI 


Mr. Gandhi and his party readied Dandi on the morning ot 
the 5th April 1930. Mrs. Sarojiai Naidu had also gone there to see 
the Mahatma. Interviewed by the Associated Press immediately 
after his arrival at Dandi, Mr. Gandhi said : 

God be thanked for what ma^ be termed the happy 
ending of the first stage in this, for me at least, the final 
'Struggle for freedom. 1 cannot withhold my compliments 
from the Government for the policy of complete non- 
interference adopted by them throughout the march. 
After the graceless and childish performance in the matter 
of Mr. Vallabhai’s arrest and imprisonment and equally 
'Unprovoked arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Sen Gupta, 
1 was wholly unprepared for this exemplary non-inter- 
ference. I am not so foolish as to imagine that the 
Government has suddenly lost their proved capacity for 
provoking popular resentment and then punishing with 
-frightfulnesB. I wish I could believe this non-interference 
was duo to any real change of heart or policy. The wanton 
disregard shown by them to popular feeling in the 
Legislative Assembly and their high-handed action leave 
no room for doubt that the policy of heartless exploitation 
of India is to be persisted in at any cost, and so the only 
interpretation I can put upon this non-interference is that 
■the British Government, powerful though it is, is sensitive 
to world opinion which will not tolerate repression of 
extreme political agitation which civil disobedience 
undoubtedly is, so long as disobedience remains civil and 
■therefore necessarily non-violent. 
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APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY 
It remains to be seen whether the Government will 
tolerate, as they have tolerated the march, the actual 
breach of the salt laws by countless people from to-morrow. 
I expect extensive popular response to the resolution of 
the Working Committee. I Lave seen nothing to warrant 
the cancellation of the notice I have already issued, that 
all Committees and Organisations throughout the length 
and breadth of the land are free, if they are prepared, to 
commence from to-morrow civil disobedience in respect of 
the salt laws. God willing, I expect with my companions 
(volunteers) to commence actual civil disobedience at 
6-30 to-morrow morning. 6tk April has been to us, since 
its culmination in Jalianwalla massacre, a day for penance 
and puridcation. We therefore commence it with prayer 
and fasting. I hope the whole of India will observe the 
National Week commencing from to-morrow in the spirit in 
which it was conceived. I am positive that the greater the 
dedication to the country’s cause and the greater the 
purification, the speedier will be the glorious end for which 
millions of India consciously or unconsciously are striving.. 



BBEAKING T^E SALT LAW 


Gandhlji broke the Salt Law by picking up the salt lying- 
on the sea-shore at Dandi on the morning ot the 6th April 1930 ■ 
amidst loud cries of “ Gandhi-kl-jal”. This, as we know, was the 
signal for the breaking of Salt Law at thousands of other 
places by tens of thousands of people. Immediately after 
breaking the Salt Law, Mr. Gandhi Issued the following Press • 
statement : 

Now that the technical or ceremonial breach of' 
the salt law has been committed, it is now open to- 
any one wbo would take the risk of prosecution under 

the salt law to manufacture salt wherever be wishes 

and wherever it is convenient. My advice is that- 
workers should everywhere maoufacture salt, and where 
they know how to prepare clean salt, make use of it' 
and instruct the villagers likewise, telllug the villager 
St the same time that he runs the risk of being, 
prosecnted. In other words the villagers should be 
fully instructed as to the incidence of the salt tax,, 
and the manner of breaking the laws and regulations- 
connected with it so as to have the salt tax repealed. 

It should be made absolutely clear to the villagers - 
that the breach is open and in no way stealthy. This 
condition being known, they may manufacture salt or- 

help themselves to the salt manufactured by Nature- 

in creeks and pits near the soa-shore, use it for 
themselves and their cattle, and sell it to those who- 
will buy it, it being well understood that all such' 
people are committing a breach of the salt law and 
running the risk of a prosecution, or even without 
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prosecution are to be subjected by so-called salt 
officers to harassment. 

This war against the salt tax should be continued 
during the National "Week, that is, up to the I3th April. 
Those who are not engaged in the sacred work should 
themselves do vigorous propaganda for the boycott of 
foreign cloth and use of khaddar. They should also 
endeavour to manufacture as much khaddar as possible. 
As to this and the prohibition of liquor, I am preparing 
a message for the women of India who, I am becoming 
more and more convinced, can make a larger contri- 
bution than men towards the attainment of independence, 
I feel that they will be worthier interpreters of non- 
violence than men, not because they are weak, as 
men in their arrogance believe them to be, but 
because they have greater courage of the right type 
■ and immeasurably greater spirit of self-sacrifice. 



WOMEN AND THE MOVEMENT 


Oue remarkable feature of the situation was that women more ■ 
than ever participated in it. Groups of women were enlisted as 
volunteers tor orfranizing the picketing of liquor-shops and foreign 
cloth-shops In Bombaj and Ahmedabad. In the latter cit^. 
Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai, the wife of a leading Mill-owner, organized 
a deputation to Gandhiji. her programme being the Sivadeshi vow 
and organization of the country for the boycott of British goods. 
Gandhiji himself, addressing a meeting of women in a Ullage 
near Kavsari, requested them not to ^take part in the violation 
of the Salt Law. He observed : 

Women "ought not to take part alongside of men 
in defence of salt pans. I still give credit to the - 
Government that it will not make war upon our women. . 
It will be wrong on our part to provoke them into so 
doing. This is men’s fight so long as the Government 
will confine their attention to men. There will be 
time enough for women to court assaults when the ■ 
Government has crossed the limit. Let it not be said 
of us that men sought shelter behind women, well' 
knowing they will be safe if they took women with 
them in what may be called, for want of a better 
name, aggressive non-violence. Women have, in the 
programme 1 ventured to place before them, enough ■ 
work and to spare, and all adventure and risk they 
may be capable of undertaking. 

In an open letter to the women of India, Mahatma Gandhi > 
appealed to them In Toiinff India of April 10, 1930, to help the 
national cause by participating In the prohibition of Intoxicating 
llqaors and drugs and boycott of foreign cloth. " Before they 
have done with the agitation, they might find themselves In 
prison It la not Improbable that they may be Insulted and 
even injured bodily. To suffer such Insult and Injury would 
be their pride. Such suffering, If It comes to them, will hasten, 
the end." 



MESSAGE TO THE NATION 


The following Is an English translation of a message 
dictated by Gandhlji at Dandi on April 9, 1930, when there was 
a strong rumour of hit Impending arrest : 

If the struggle so auspiciously begun is continued in 
the same spirit of non-violence to the end, not only 
shall we sea Puma Swaraj established in our country 
before long, but we shall have given to the world an 
object-lesson worthy of India and her glorious past. 

Swaraj won without sacrifice cannot last long. I 
would, therefore, like our people to get ready to make 
the highest sacrifice that they are capable of. In 
true sacrifice all the suffering is on one side — one is 
required to master the art of getting killed without 
killing, of gaining life by losing it. May India live 
up to this mantra ! 

At present India’s self-respect, in fact her all, is 
symbolised as it were in a handful of salt in the 
Satyagrahi's hand. Let the fist holding it therefore 
be broken, but let there be no voluntary surrender of 
' the salt. 

Let the Government, if it claims to be a civilised 
Government, jail those who help themselves to contraband 
Balt. After their arrest the civil resisters will gladly 
surrender the salt, as they will their bodies, into the 
. custody of their jailors. 

But hy main force to snatch the .salt from the 
poor, harmless Satyagrahis' hands is barbarism pure 
and simple and an insult to India. Such insult can be 
answered only by allowing our hand to be fractured 
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-without loosening the grasp. Even then the actnsl 

-snfFerer or his comrades may not harbour in their hearts 
anger against the wrong-doer. Incivility should be 
answered not by incivility but by a dignified and calm 
-endurance of all suffering in the name of Grod. 

Let not my companions or the people at large 

■be perturbed over my arrest, for it is not I, but God 
■who is guiding this movement. He ever dwells in the 
hearts of all and He will vouchsafe to us the right 

:gaidance if only we have faith in Him. Our path 

has already been chalked out for us. Let every village 
fetch or manufacture contraband salt, sisters should 
■picket liquor-shops, opium dens and foreign cloth 
■dealers’ shops. Young and old in every home should 
.ply the takli and spin and get woven heaps of yam 
every day. Foreign cloth should be burnt. Hindus 
should eschew untouchability. Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, 
Farsis, and Christians should all achieve heart unity. 
Let the majority rest content with what remains after 
the minorities have been satisfied. Let students leave 
Government schools and colleges, and Government 
servants resign their service and devote themselves to the 
service of the people, and we shall find that Puma 
■Swaraj will come knocking at our doors. 



BACK TO YERAWADA 


The response to Mr. Gandhi’s call to cWil disobedience- 
exceeded eren his own expectations. It was Instant and well- 
nigh universal. Thousands began to break the law and court 
Imprisonment. Within a week of Gandhlji’s breaking oi the. 
Salt Law at Dandl, villages and towns in different provinces 
began to manifest a sudden revolt, albeit peaceful, against the 
law. The law-breakers swelled in numbers and swarmed the 
country and rushed to court prison. Governments in different 
provinces began to arrest the leading lieutenants of Mr. Gandhi. 
By the first week of April 1S30, many leading Congressmen 
found themselves locked in and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
President of the Congress, was himself arrested and sentenced 
to six months. Gandhiji's own arrest was only a question of 
time. For, Government had made up their mind to put a stop 
to his activities. Accordingly at midnight on the 4th of 
May 1930, Gandhfji was arrested in his camp at Karadi. 
Describing the arrest, Mira Bai (Miss Slade) observed : “ At 
dead of night, like thieves, they came to steal him away. For, 
when they sought to lay hold on him, they feared the multitude 
because they took him for a prophet.” ’ 



IRWIN-CANDHI AGREEMENT 


The arrest ot Mahatma Gandhi on 4th May 1930 naturally- 
created the greatest sensation not only in India but all over the 
world. A spontaneous hartal was observed throughout the coontiy^ 
tn many villages and cities, followed by sympathetic hartals in 
different parts oi the world. An influentially signed message was 
cabled to the Premier, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, by 102 American 
clergymen oi various denominations urging him to seek an 
amicable settlement with Mr. Gandhi. The Government ot India 
was no doubt keenly alive to the seriousness of the situation. 
H. E. Lord Irwin interviewed the leading Liberals who met in 
Council and adopted resolutions urging the need lor another 
announcement from the Viceroy fixing an early date for the K. T. C. 
The Council oi the Liberal Federation, while condemning the civil 
disobedience movement, urged the Government to speed up the 
preparations for the R, T. C., to announce the terms oi reierence and 
the scope of the discussions. Lord Irwin's announcement 
reiterated Government’s intention not to be “ deflected by these 
unhappy events from our firm determination to abide by the policy 
he was privileged to announce on November 1 ”. But the Congress 
'Working Committee which met at Allahabad, recommended the 
continuance of civil disobedience including the various boycotts, 
the No-tax campaign and the weekly breaches of the Salt Law. 
The result was the complete breakdown oi the normal life oi the 
people, the collapse of business and all round depression. More 
than one Provincial Government found itself laced with budget 
deficits. In the meanwhile Congressmen were crowding the piisons- 
In their thousands while the salt raids of Dharsana and Wadala, 
in which hundreds of volunteers took part and suffered, gave a 
gruesome setting to the scene. It was at this time that 
Mr. George Slocombe, the representative of the London Daily 
Herald., interviewed Mr. Gandhi in prison and in a masterly 
despatch sketched out the possibility of settlement on certain 
conditions. On the basts of this document, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. M. E. Jayakar undertook the very delicate and difficult 
task of negotiating a' settlement oi outstanding differences between 
the Congress and Government. Notes were exchanged between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Nehms in prison and the negotiations 
continued lor a fortnight, at the end of which the Viceroy declared 
that no useful purpose would be served by continuing them. 
A similar attempt on the part of Mr. Horace Alexander followed. 
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But peace was not to be. The Round Table Conference, however 
opened with impressive splendour in London on the 12th 
November 1930 and the Plenary Session commenced on the 
J7th November. The Conference divided itself into a number of 
Committees, the reports of which were approved at the final session 
on the 19th January 1931. The Premier in winding up the 
session declared : 

“ If in the meantime there is response to the Viceroy’s appeal 
from those engaged at present in civil disobedience and there is a 
wish to Cp-operate on the general lines of this declaration steps 
will be taken to enlist their services.” ’ 


In harmony with the Prime Minister’s declaration, Lord Irwin 
issued a statement on January 23, 1931, releasing Mr. Gandhi and 
the members of.the Working Committee unconditionally. Gandhiii 
thereatter left for Allahabad whore Pandit Motilaiji was lying ill. 
The Pandit soon after passed away and Gandinji after consoling 
the bereaved members turned to face the situation created by the 
R. T. C. and the Viceregal statement. It was at this time too that 
Mr. Gandhi sent a letter to the Viceroy through Moulvl Rafiuddin 
Ahmed Kidwai, ex-M.L.A , seeking an interview with H E at 
Delhi to discuss the political situation. It would appear that 
Mr. Gandhi sought the interview with a view to have a peace talk 
with Lord Irwin the man, rather than 11. E. the Viceroy Now 
•Gandhijl’s letter to the Viceroy was a fairly lengthy one. Address- 
ing Lord Irwin as “ My dear friend,” Gandhi)! urged His Excel- 
lency to appoint an Enquiry Committee to go into the alleged police 
excesses. GandhijM’s object in writing to the Viceroy was to find 
mat whether there was really a change of heart on the part of the 
Government. Lord Irwin having agreed to the interview Mr 
Dandhl left for Delhi on the 16th February. In the mel^wWle tte 
Viceroy was in frequent consultation with the Rt Hon Sastri 
Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar who were, as it were, the intermediaries 
Avho arranged for the iatervlew. 

The Working Committee had given Mr. Gandhi a clear mandate 
and invested him with full authority to negotiate In the name of 
■the Congress. His six pointe which were the absolute minimum 
for negotiations were: (1) General amnesty; (2) immediate 
■cessat on of repression ; (3) restitution of all confiscated property ; 
<4) reinstatement of a 1 Government servanto punished on political 
grounds; (o) liberty to manufacture salt and picket liquor and 
foreign cloth shops ; and (6) enquiry into police excesses Mr r 
motored to the Viceregal House, Delhi, In the afternoon of pth™ 
4Ty 17,1931 and the talks continued day after* day. For well-nieh 
a fortnight the talks were going on, now in hopef now in fear but 
with great patience and goodwill on either sidl Liberal 
were busy smoothening the dUSculties while Gandhm 

£r““* 
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At last the conversations ended at 1-30 on the morning ot 
'the 5th March 1931 when complete agreement was reached. The 
agreement was the result ot fifteen days’ negotiations in which 
Gandhiji is said to have visited the “ Viceroy's House" eight 
times and spent altogether twenty-four hours, besides under- 
going the strain of discussing the terms of the negotiations 
with the Congress Executive from time to time for longer hours 
than he spent with the Viceroy. A correspondent rightly pointed 
out that Ganilhiji had, by general agreement, broken .all the 
world’s endurance records and that when bis own health was 
none too good. 

The Agreement was hailed on all sides as opening a new 
era in the history of this distracted country.. . ; . 



THE TERMS OF I'HE AGREEMENT 


The followisg is the text of the agpreement which tvas publiiifaea 
In the Gazette of India Extraordinary ot March 5, 1931 : 

“CoDcequent on the conversations that liave taken place 
between Bis Kzcellency the Viceroy sod Mr. Qandhi, it has beet: 
arranged that the civil disobedience movement be discontinued 
and that, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, certain 
action be taken by the Government oi India and Local Governments. 

TEE BODED TABLE COBFEBEKCE 

(2) As regards constitutions! questions, die scope of future 
discussion is stated, with the assent ot His Majesty's Government, 
to be with the object of considering further the scheme for the 
Conalitutlcnal Government of India discussed at the hound Table 
Conference. Of the scheme there outlined. Federation Is an 
essential part ; so also are Indian responsibility and reservations 
of safeguards in the interests ot India lor such matters as, tor 
Instance, Defence ; External Affairs ; the position of Minorities ; 
the financial credit of India, and the discharge of obligations. 

(3j In pursuance of the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in his announcement oi the 19th of January 1931, steps 
will be taken for the participation ot the representatives ot tlie 
Congress In the further dtecusslons tbat are to take place on the 
scheme of constitutional reform. 

(4) The Settlement relates to activities directly connected 
with the civil disobedience movement. 

CALWKG OFF OF CTVIL DIB0BHDIE8CE 

(B) Civil disobedience will be effectively discontinued and 
reciprocal action will be taken by the Government. The effective 
discontinuance of the civil disobedience movement means the 
effective discontinuance of all activities In furtherance thereof, by 
whatever methods pursued and in particular the following : 

1. The organised defiance of the provisions of any law. 

2. The movement tor the non-payment of land revenue 
and other legal dues. 

3. The publication of news-sheets In support of the civil 
dliiobedience movement. 

4. Attempts to influence civil and military servants or 
village officials against Government or to persuade them to resign 
flieir posts. 
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boycott op BRITISH GOODS 
(6) As reeards the boycott of foreign goods, there 
issues Involved, firstly the character of the boycott and seco y, 
the methods employed In giving eft'ect to it. Ihe pos 
Government Is as follows: They approve of the 
ol Indian industries as part of the economic and industnal move- 
meat designed to improve the material condition oi In a, 
they have no desire to discourage methods ot* propaganda, persua 
or advertisement pursued with this object in view whic f * 
interfere with the freedom of action ot indiyiduaU or 
prejudicial to the malutenauce of Law and Order. But t e y 
of non-Indian goods (except of cloth which has been ®PP^®. ,, 
toreign cloth) has been directed during ‘he c.vll disobedience 
movement chiefly, if not exclnslvely. against British goo , 
in regai-d to these it has been admittedly employed in order to 

■ exert pressure tor political ends. 

It Is accepted that a boycott ot this character, aod organised 
for this purpose, will not be consistent witli the P^^'P^", 
representatives of the Congress in a Irank and trieii , -RHUBh 
ot constitutional qnostlona between ,>;®P'-®f^‘"®“^“ ’“g 

India, of the Indian States, and of His Majesty s Go , > 3 

politiial parties In England, which the 
Lcure. It is therefore agreed that the 

civil disobedience movement connotes ‘^® .ff ”*‘® , 

of the employment of the boycott of Britis^i * 

political weapon and that, in consequence, those 

up during a time of political excitement the . restraint to 

British goods, must be left free without any form of restraint to 

change their attitude if they so desire. 

ncKETlSG 

(7) In regard to the methods employed in 

■replacement of nL-Indian by Indmn Sood* or 

•sumption of intoxicating liquor and .. extent within the 

methods coming within the category of P shall be un- 

^Trulh^l? n“'?S::;erS r® 

■hostile demonstration, obstruction “•® ^.’“hese “methods is 
•be suspended. 

CONDUCT OF THE POLICE 

feel that it must inevitably ““"6®“ » Having regard to 

Z^^c^ d“e«nrM^^r P- ‘^® -- 
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CAUJHG OFF BBPRESSION 

(9) The action that Government will take on the- 
discontinuance oi the civil disobedience movement is stated in the- 
following paragraphs. 

(10) Ordinances promulgated in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement will be withdrawn. 

Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist movement 
does not come within the scope of the provision. 

(Ill Notifications declaring associations unlawful under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1909 will be withdrawn provided 
that the notifications were made in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement. 

The notifications recently issued by the Burma Government 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act do not come within the 
scope of this provision. 

(12) (i) Pending prosecutions will be withdrawn it they have 
been filed in connection with the civil disobedience movement and 
relate to offences which do not involve violence other than technical- 
-violence or incitement to such violence. 

(t'i) The same principles will apply to proceedings 
under the security provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

(it!) Where a local Government has moved any High 
Court or has initiated proceedings under the Legal Practioners Aot 
in regard to the conduct oi legal practitioners in connection with the 
civil disobedience movement, it will make application to the Court 
concerned for permission to withdraw such proceedings, provided 
that the alleged conduct of the persons concerned does not relate to 
violence, or incitement to violence. 

(/«’) Prosecutions, if any, against soldiers and police 
Involving disobedience of orders will not come within the scope of 
this pro-rision. 

BELEASR OF FBiSOKEBB 

(13) (0 Those prisoners will be released who are undergoing 
imprisonment in connection with the civil disobedience movement- 
for offences which did not Involve -violence other than technical 
violence, or incitement to such violence. 

(i/l If any prisoner who comes within the scope of 
(?) above has been also sentenced for a jail offence, not involving 
violence other than technical violence, or incitement to such violence, 
the latter sentence^ also will be remitted, or if a prosecution relating 
to an offence of this character is pending against such a prisoner, 
it will be withdrawn. 

(mV) Soldiers and police convicted of offences involving 
disobedience of orders— in the very few cases that have occurred — 
will not come within the scope of the amnesty. 
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(14) Fioea which have not been realised will be remitted. 
Where an order for the forfeiture of security has bqen made under 
the security provisions oi the Criminal Procedure Code and the 
security has not been realised, it will be aimllarly remitted. 

Fines which have been realised and securities forfeited and 
realised nuder any law will not be returned. 

(15) Additional Police imposed in connection with the civil- 
disobedience movement at the expense of the inhabitants of a 
particular area will be withdrawn at the discretion of Local 
Governme:its. Local Governments will not refund any money 
not in excess of the actual cost that has been realised but they 
will remit any sum that has not been realised. 

BKTURS op MOVAllCK AND IMMOVABLE PHOPEBTY 

(16) (ff) Movable property, which is not an illegal posses- 
sion, and which has been seized in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement, under the Ordinances or the provislona 
of the Criminal Law, will be returned, 11 it is still in the possession 
of Oovernmenb 

(b) Movable property, foreited or attached in connection 
with the realisation of land revenue or other dues, will be returned^ 
unless the Collector of the District has reason to believe that the 
defaulter will oontumaoiously refuse to pay the dues recoverable 
from him within a reasonable period. In deciding what is a 
resonable period, special regard will be paid to. cases in which 
the defaulters, while willing to pay, gennlnely require time for 
the purpose, and if necessary, the revenue will be suspended in 
accordance with the ordinary principles of land revenue 


administration. , 

(c) Compensatiou will not be given for deterioration, 

(d) Where movable property has ‘been sold or otherwise 
finally disposed of by Government, compensation will not bo given 
and the sale proceeds will not be returned, except in so far as ttey 
are in excess of the legal dues for which the property may have 


been sold. 

(e) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy 
he may have on the ground that the attachment or seizure of 
property was not in accordance with the law, 

(17) (a) Immovable property ol which possession has been 
taken under Ordinance IX of 1930 will be returned in accordance 
with the provisions of the Ordinance. 

(6) Land and oiher immovable property in the possession 
of Government, which has been forfeited or attached in connection 
with the realisation of laud revenue or other dues, will be returoed, 
unless the Collector of the District has reason to believe that the 
defaulter will contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable 
from him within a reasonable period. In deciding “ 

reasonable period special regard will be paid to oases in which the 
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defaulter, while willing to pay, genuinely requires time for the 
purpose, and, if necessary, the revenue will be suspended in 
accordance with the ordinary principles of land revenue 
administration. 

(c) Where Immovable property has been sold to third 
parties, the transaction must be regarded as final so far as 
Government are concerned. 

Xote: — Mr. Gandhi has represented to Government that 
according to his information and belief, some at least of these sales 
have been unlawful and unjust. Government, on the information 
before them, cannot accept this contention. 

(d) It will be open to any person to seek any legal remedy 
he may have on the ground that the selssure or attachment of 
property was not in accordance with the law. 

(18) Government believe that tliere have been very few 
cases in which the realization of dues has not been made in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. In order to meet such 
cases, if any. Local Governments will issue instructions to District 
Officers to have prompt enquiry made into any specific complaint 
of this nature and to give redress without delay if illegality 
is established. 

POSTS OF INCtlUneKTS WHO uav£ BKSIGNEI) 

(19) Where the posts rendered vacant by resignations have 
been permanently filled, Government will not be able to reinstate 
the late incumbents. Other cases of resignation will be considered 
■on their merits by the Local Governments wlio will pursue a 
liberal policy in regard to the re-appointment of Government 
servants and village officials who apply for reinstatement. 

MANL'FACrrRE OF BALT 

(20) Government ai'e unable to condone breaclies of the 
■existing law relating to the salt administration, nor are they able 
In the present financial conditions ot the country to make 
substantial modifications in the Salt Acts. 

lor the sake however of giving relief to certain of the poorer 
■classes, they are prepared to extend their administrative provisions 
on lines already prevailing in certain places in order to permit 
local residents in villages, immediately adjoining areas where 
■salt can be collected or made, to collect or make salt for domestic 
consumption or sale within such villages, but not for sale to, or 
trading with, individuals living outside them. 

(21) In the event of the Congress ialling to give lull effect 
to the obligations of this settlement. Government will take such 
action as may, in consequence, become necessary for the protection 
of me public and Individuals and the due observance ot Law 
and Order." 
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Immediatelj after the aSgoing of the Agreement, Mr. Oandhi 
addressed the American and Indian Journalists at Dr. Ansari's 
residence in Delhi, on 5th March 1931. He said : 

In the first place I wonld like to state that this 
settlement, such as it is, would have been impossible 
without the Viceroy’s inexhaustible patience and eq^ually 
inexhaustible industry and unfailing courtesy. I am 
aware that I must have, though quite unconsciously, 
.given him causes for irritation. I must have also tried 
his patience, but I cannot recall an occasion when be 

allowed himself to be betrayed into irritation or 

impatience. 1 must add that he was frank throughout 
these very delicate negotiations, and I believe he was 
determined, if it was at all possible, to have a settle* 
ment. I must confess that I approached the negotia- 
tions in fear and trembling. I was also filled with 
distrust, but at the very outset he disarmed my suspicions 
and put me at ease. For myself 1 can say without 
fear of contradiction that when I wrote my letter 
inviting the invitation to see him, 1 was determined 

not to be outdone in the race for reaching a settlement 
if it could be reached at all honourably. I am 

therefore thankful to the Almighty that the settlement 
was reached and the country has been spared at 
least for the time being and I hope for all time the 
sufferings which, in the event of a break-down, would 
have been intensified a hundredfold. 

For a settlement of this character, it is not possible 
■nor wise to say which is the victorious party. If 
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there is any victory, I should say it belongs to- 
both. The Coogress has never made any bid 
for victory. 

In the very nature of things the Congress has a 
definite goal to reach, and there can be no question 
of victory without reaching the goal. I would therefore 
urge all my countrymen and all my sisters, instead 
of feeling elated if they find in the terms any cause 
for elation, to humble themselves before God and 
ask Him to give them strength and wisdom to pursue 
the course that their mission demands for the time 
being, whether it is by way of suffering or by way of 
patient negotiation, consultation and conference. 

HEROIC PERIOD 

I hope therefore that the millions, who have 
taken part in this struggle of suffering during the- 
past twelve months, will now during the period of 
conference and construction show the same willing- 
ness, the saiqe cohesion, the same effort, and the- 
same wisdom that they have in an eminent degree 
shown during what I would describe as a heroic period- 
in the modern history of India 

REAL OPENING 

It would be folly to go on suffering when the 
opponent makes it easy for you to enter into a dis- 
cussion with him upon your longings. If a real- 
opening is made, it is one’s duty to take advantage 
of it and, in my humble opinion, the settlement has- 
made a real opening. Such a settlement has necessarily 
to he provisional as this is. The peace arrived at is- 
conditional upon many other things happening. The 
largest part of the written word is taken up with what 
may be called ‘ Terms of Truce’. This had to be- 
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naturally so. Many things had to happen before the 
Congress could participate in the deliberations of the 
Conference. A recital of these was absolutely necessary. 
But the goal of the Congress is not to get a redress of- 
past wrongs important though they are : its goal is Puma 
Stcaraj which, indifferently rendered in English, has been 
described as complete Independence. 

It is India’s birthright as it is of any other natioB' 
worthy of that name, and India cannot be satisfied with 
anything less, and throughout the settlement one misses- 
that enchanting word. The clause which carefully hides- 
that word is capable, and intentionally capable, ot a 
double meaning. 

THE THREE GIRDERS 

Federation may be a mirage, or it may mean a- 
vital organic state, in which the two limbs might work 
so as to strengthen the whole. Responsibility, which- 
is the second girder, may be a mere shadow or it 
may be a tall, majestic, unbending and unbendable 
oak. Safeguards in the interests of India may be- 
purely illusory, and so many ropes tying the country- 
hand and foot and strangling her by the neck, or they 
may be like so many fences protecting a tender plant- 
reqniring delicate care and attention. 

One may give one meaning and another may give- 
the three girders the other meaning. It is open under 
that Clause to either party to work along its own lines,, 
and the Congres-s if it bss shown readiness to tske part 
in the deliberation of the Conference, it is because it 
seeks to make Federation, Responsibility, Safeguards, 
Reservations, or whatever other names they may be known 
by, such as would promote the real growth of the country 
along political, social, economic and moral lines. 
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If the CoDgcess succeeds iu msking its position 
acceptable to the Conference, then I claim that the fruit 
■of that effort will be complete independence. But I 
■know that the way to it is weary. There are many rocks, 
many pitfalls to be found across the way. But if 
Congressmen will approach the new task to which they 
are called, with confidence and courage, 1 have no mis- 
givings about the result. It is therefore in their bands 
either to make something noble and worth looking at 
out of the new opportunity that has come to them, or by 
lack of self-confidence and want of courage, to fritter 
away the opportunity. 

HELP OP OTHERS 

But I know that in this task Congressmen will 
■require the aid of the other parties — the aid of the great 
Princes of India, and last but by no means the least 
the aid of Englishinen. I need not make any appeal 
at the present juncture to the different parties. I have 
little doubt that they are no less eager than Cougressmen 
■for the real freedom of their country. 

PEDERATIOE IDEAL 

But the Princes are a different proposition. Their 
■ acceptance of the idea of Federation was certainly for 
me a surprise, but if they will become equal partners iu 
a Federated India, I venture to suggest that of their own 
free will they should advance towards the position that 
what is called British India has been all these long years 
-seeking to occupy. 

An undiluted autocracy, however benevolent it may 
■be, and an undiluted democracy, are an incompatible 
mixture bound to result in an explosion. It is therefore. 
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I thiak, necessary for them not to take up an uncom- 
promising attitnde and impatiently refuse to listen 
to an appeal from, or on behalf of, the would-be partner. 
If they refused any such appeal, they would make the 
position of the Congress untenable and indeed most 
awkward. The Oongrea.s represents, or endeavours to 
represent, the whole of the people of India. It recognises 
no distinction between those who reside in British India. 

or in Indian States 

APPEAL TO ENGLISHjrKN 

I would like to make a similar appeal to the English.. 
If India is to come to her own through conference and' 
consultation, the goodwill and active help of Englishmen 
are absolutely necessary. 1 must confess that what 
seems to have been yielded by them at the Conference 
in London is not even half enough — no approach to the- 
goal that India has in view. If they will render real 
help, they must be prepared to let India feel the same glow 
of freedom which they themselves would die in order 
to possess. There, Eoglish Statesmen would have to dare 
to let India wander away into the woods through errors. 
Freedom i.< not worth having if it does not connote- 
freedom to err and even to sin. If God Almighty has 
given the humblest of His creatures the freedom to err, 
it passes my comprehension how human beings, be they 
ever so experienced and able, can delight in depriving 
other hninao beings of that preeious right. 

Anyway the implication of inviting the Congress 
to join the Conference is most decidedly that the Congress 
may not be. deterred from any consideration, save that 
of incapacity, from pressing for the fullest freedom. And 
the Congress does not consider India to he a sickly- 
child requiring nursing, outside help, and other props. 
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APt-EAL TO AMERICA 

I would like also to register my appeal to the 
people of the great Americau Republic and the other 
^nations of the earth. I know that this struggle based 
as it is on truth and non-violence from which, alas! we 
the votaries have on occasions undoubtedly strayed, has 
fired their imagination and excited their curiosity. From 
curiosity they, and specially America, has progressed to 
tangible help in the way of -sympathy. And I can say 
on behalf of the Congress and myself that we are all 
truly grateful for all that sympathy. I hope that in 
the difficult mission in which the Congress is now about 
to embark, we shall not only retain their sympathy but 
that it will grow from day to day. I venture to suggest 
in all humility that if India reaches her destiny through 
truth and non-violence, she will have made no small 
contribution to the world peace for which all the nations 
of the earth are thirsting, and she would also have in 
that case made some slight return for the help that 
those nations have been freely giving to her. 

APPEAL TO POLICE 

My last appeal is to the Police and the Civil 
Service Departments. The Settlement contains a Clause 
which indicates that I had asked for an inf|uiry into 
some of the Police excesses which are alleged to have 
taken place. The reason for waiving that inquiry is 
stated in the Settlement itself. The Civil Service is an 
integral part of the machinery which is kept going by 
the Police Department. If they really feel that India 
is soon to become mistress in her own household and 
they are to serve her loyally and faithfully as her servants, 
it behoves them even now to make the people feel 
that when they have to deal with the members of the 
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'Civil Service and the Police Department, they are really 
-dealing with their servants, honoured and wise undonhtedly 
but nevertheless servants and not masters. 

RELEASE OP NON-SATYAGRAHIS 

I owe a word to hundreds, if not thousands, of my 
erstwhile fellow-prisoners on whose behalf I have 
been receiving wires, and who will still be langniithing 
in jails when Saiyagrahi prisoners who were jailed 
during the past 12 months will have been discharged. 
Personally 1 do not believe in imprisoning by way of 
punishment even those who commit violence. I know 
'that those who have done violence through political 
-motives are entitled to claim, if not the same wisdom, 
certainly the same spirit of love and self-sacrifice that 
I would claim for myself. And, therefore, if I could 
have justly secured their liberty in preference to my 
own or that of ieWow-Satyagrahis I should truthfully 
have secured it. 

But, I trust, they will realize that I could not in 
justice ask for their discharge. But that does not mean 
that I or the members of the Working Committee have 
not them in mind. 

The Congress has embarked deliberately, though 
provisionally, on a career of co-operation. If Congressmen 
honourably and fully implement the conditions applicable 
to them of the Settlement, the Congress will obtain an 
irresistible prestige and would have inspired Government 
with confidence in its ability to ensure peace, as I think, 
it has proved its ability to conduct disobedience. 

And if the people in general will clothe the CongresB 
with that power and prestige, I promise that it will not 
he long before every one of these political prisoners is 
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discbarged including the detenues, the Meerut prisoners, 
and all the rest. 

VIOLENT ORGANISATION 

There is no doubt a small but active organisation 
in India which would secure India’s liberty through 
violent action. I appeal to that organisation, as I 
have done before, to desist from its activities, if not 
yet 'out of conviction, then ont of expedience. They 
have perhaps somewhat realized what great power 
non-violence has. They will not deny that the almost 
miraculous mass awakening was possible only because 
of the mysterious and yet unfailing effect of non- 
violence. I want them to be patient and give tbe 
Congress, or if they will, me, a chance to work ont 
the plan of truth and non-violence. After all it is 
hardly yet a full year since the Dandi march. One 
year in tbe life of an experiment affecting 300 millions 
of human beingS is but a second in the cycle of time. 
Let them wait yet awhile. Let them preserve their 
precious lives for the service of the Motherland to 
which all will bo presently called, and let them give to 
the Congress an opportunity of securing the release of 
all the other political prisoners and may be even 
rescuing from the gallows those who are condemned to them- 
as being guilty of murder 

One personal note and I have done. I believe that 
I put my whole soul into the effort to secure an 
honourable settlement. I have pledged my word to Lord 
Irwin that in making good the terms of the settlement 
in so far as they bind the Congress, I should devote 
myself heart and soul to the task. I worked for the 
settlement not in order to break it to pieces at the 
first opportunity, but in order to strain every nerve 
to make absolutely final what to-day is provisional and 
to make it a precursor of the goal to attain which, 
the Congress exists. 
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Eyer since ihe Irwin- Gandhi Agreement, Gandhijl devoted 
falmselt solely to the task of seeing that the country fuldlled th» 
terms both iu letter and in spirit, and in all his speeches and 
statements he impressed upon the people the duly oi implementlair 
the Pact in every possible way. Indeed, Lord Irwin himself bore 
testimony to Mr. Gandhi's part in ihe transaction in these words : 
“ Throughout my conversations with Mr. Gandhi, I felt complete 
assurance that 1 could Implicitly trust his word and I am confident 
that he will do everything in his power to give effect to those 
undertakings which are recorded in the published statement.'’ 

Oandliiji visited the Gujarat villages which had suffered so 
terribly during the No-tax campaign and entered Ahmedabad on the 
10th March 1931 for the first time after he left it before the fsmona 
march to Dandl. Here he was presented with a gold takll and a 
purse of Gs. 70,000. He then took part In the Karachi Congresa 
-which met on the SSth March 1931 under the presidentship of 
Mr. Vallabliai Patel, and with considerable difficulty pacified the 
bulk of the Congressmen who would not reconcile themselves to dio 
execution of Bliagat Singh and succeeded in pursuadlng the Con- 
gress to ratiiy the Settlement. Lord Wlllingdon, In the meanwhile, 
succeeded Lord Irwin as Viceroy on April 17, 1931, and Gandhijl 
sought an interview with him at Simla on May 13. Towards the 
end oi the month he announced that be would fully participate In 
the B. T. C. discussions if he went to London. The implications of 
that “if" were made apparent in the release of correspondence 
between Mr. Gandhi and the Governor of Bombay on the one hand 
and that between him and the Government of India over the non- 
fulfilment of truce terms. Thus for weeks charges and counter- 
charges of non-observance of terms were made by each side till 
In the last week of August, Mr. Gandhi interviewed Mr. Emerson, 
the Home Secretary, and the Viceroy. As a result of the Gandhl- 
'Willingdon talks, the following commtmiqrie was published on the 
27th August 1931 : 

The Congress will now be represented by Mr. Gandhi si 
the Round Table Conference. 

The Settlement ol March 5, 1931, remains operative. 
The Government of India and the local Governments will 
secure the observance of the specific provisions of the 
Settlement in those cases, if eny, in which a breach la 
established and will give their careful consideration to any 

so 
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representation that may be made in this respect. The 
Congress will fulfil their obligations under the Settlement. 

In regard to collections of laud revenue in the Surat 
district, the point in issue is whether in those villages of 
Bardoli Taluk and Valod Mahal which were visited by revenue 
officials accompanied by a party of Police during the month 
of July 1931, more severe demands, having regard to their 
material circumstances, were made from revenue-payers and 
enforced by coercion exercised through the Police than were 
made from and met by revenue-payers ot other villages of 
the Bardoli Taluka. The Government of India, in consultation 
and full agreement with the Government ot Bombay, have 
decided that an inquiry shail he held into this issue in 
accordance with the toliowing terms of reference; To inquire 
into the allegations that IChatedars in the villages in question 
were compelled by means ot coercion exercised through the 
Police to pay revenue in excess of what would have been 
demanded it the standard had been applied which was adopted 
in other villages of the Bardoli Taluka where collections were 
effected after March a, 1931, without the assistance of the 
Police and to ascertain what sum, if any, was so paid. 

The Government of Bombay appointed Mr. K. G. Gordon, I.C.S., 
Collector of Nasik, to hold the inquiry. Tims the Viceroy having 
complied with the principal requests of Mr. Gandhi, the Mahatma 
accompanied by Pandit MaUviya and Sir Prabbashankar Pattani 
sailed ior London by S. S. Kajtipitfaiia on August 29, 1931. 
Gandhiji, according to his own wish and the decision of the 
Congress, was Us sole representative, and he was attended by 
Devi Das his youngest son, Mr. Pyarelal, Ids political secretary, 
and Mira Bai. Universal good wislies followed him across the 
seas and he was the recipient of a number ot presents and addresses 
from Indians, Arabs, Egyptians and other admirers at all the ports 
where the ship halted. Gandhiji reached London on September 12, 
1981, and was accorded a public reception organised by a number of 
persons distinguished in art, literature and pliilusopliy under the 
chairmanship of the poet, Mr. Lawrence Houseman. During his 
stay in England, Gandhiji chose Kingsley Hail in the East End of 
London as his home where his hostess Miss Muriel Lester, who had 
known Mr. Gandhi’s life at Ssbarmatl Ashram, had arranged to 
entertain him and hia triends. 

In the following pages we give the full text of Gandhiji’s 
speeches at the various Committees and at the full Sessions of the 
Bound Table Conference. 
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Speakiapr at the Federal Structure Sub-Committee of the 
‘Round Table Conference on September 15, 1931, Mr. Gandhi 
■said: 

I must coufeag at the outset that I am not a little 
emharrassed in having to state before you the position 
of the Indian National Xlongrcss. I would like to 
say that I have come to London to attend, this 
Sub-Committee as also the Round Table Oonferemee, 
when the proper time comes, absolutely in the spirit 
of co-operation and to strive to my utmost to find 
points of agreement. I would like also to give this 
assurance to His Majesty’s Government that at no 
stage is if, or will it be, my desire to embarraia 
authority; and I would like to give the same assurance 
to my colleagues here, that however much we may differ 
about our view-points, I shall not obstruct them in any 
shape or form. Therefore ray position here depends 
entirely upon your goodwill as also the goodwill of 
His Majesty’s Government. If at any time I found that 
I could not be of any useful service to the Conference, 
I would not hesitate to withdraw myself from it, I 
can also say to those who are responsible for the 
management of this Committee and the Conference that 
they have only to give a sign and I should have no 
hesitation in withdrawing. 

I am obliged to make these remarks because I 
know that there are fundamental differences of opinioa 
between the Government and the Congress, and it ig 
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possible that there are vital differences between ai}' 
colleagues and myself. There is also a limitation under 
which I shall be working. I am but a poor humble 
agent acting on behalf of the Indian National Congress ; 
and it might be as well to remind ourselves of what 
the Congress stands for and what it is. You will 
then extend your sympathy to me, because I know 
that the burden that rests upon my shoulders is really 
very great. 

WHAT THE CONGRESS IS 

The Congress is, if I am not mistaken, the oldest- 
political organisation we have in India. It has h^d 
nearly 50 years of life daring which period it has. 
without any interruption, held its annual session. It is 
what it means — national. It represents no particular 
community, no particular class, no particular interest. 
It claims to represent all Indian interests and all classes. 
It is a matter of the greatest pleasure to mo to state 
that it was first conceived in an English brain. Allan 
Octavius Hume we knew as the father of the Congress. 
It was nursed by two great Parsis : Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and Dadabhai Naoroji, whom all India delighted 
to recognise as its Grand Old Man. From the very 
commencement the Congress bad Mussulmans, Christians, 
.Anglo-Indians, I might say all religions, sects, and 
communities represented upon it more or less fully. The 
late Badruddin Tyabji identified himself with the Congress. 
We have had Mussulmans and Parsis as presidents 
of the Congress. I can recall at least one Indian 
Christian president at the present moment; W. C. Bonneiji. 
Ealicharan Bannerji than whom I have not had the 
privilege of knowing a purer Indian was also thoroughly 
identified with the Congress. I miss, as I have no 
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doubt all of you miss, the presence iu our midst of 
Mr. K. T. Paul. Although he never officially belonged" 
■to the Congress, he was a nationalist to the full and 
a sympathiser of the Congress. 

As you know, the late Maulana Muhammed Ali, 
whose presence also we miss to-day, was a president of 
the Congress, and at pi'esent we have four Mussulmans 
as members of the Working Committee which consists 
of 15 members. We have had women as our presidents : 
Dr. Annie Besant was the first, and Mrs. Sarojini Naida 
followed. We have her as a member of the Working 
Committee also ; and so, if we have no distinctions 
■of class or creed, we have no distinctions of ses either. 

The Congress has, from its very commencement, 
taken up the cause of the so-called untouchables. 
There was a time when the Congress had at every 
annual session as its adjunct the Social Conference, 
to which the late Ranade had dedicated his energiea 
among his many activities. Headed by him, you will 
find in the programme of the Social Conference reform 
in connection with the untouchables taking a prominent 
place. But in 1920 the Congress took a large step 
and brought the question of removal of untouchability 
as a plank on the political platform, made it an important 
item of the political programme. Just as the Congresa 
considered Hindu-Muslim unity, thereby meaning unity 
amongst the people following all the great religions 
to be- indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj, so 
also did the Congress consider the removal of untonch- 
ability as an indispensable condition for the attainment 
of full freedom. 

The position the Congress took up in 1920 
xemains intact to-day, and so you will see that the 
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Congress has attempted from its very beginning to be- 
what it has described itself to be, namely, national in- 
every sense of the term. 

If Your Highnesses will permit me to say it in the 
very early stages, the Congress took up your cause also. 
Xiet me remind this Committee that it was the Grand 
Old Man of India who sponsored the cause of Kashmir 
and Mysore, and these two great Houses, I venture 
in all humility to submit, owe not a little to the 
efforts of Dadabhai Naoroji and the Congress. Even now 
the Congress has endeavoured to serve the Princes of 
India by refraining from any interference in their domestic 
and internal affairs. 

I hope that this brief introduction that I thought 
fit to give, will serve to enable the Sub-Committee and 
those who are interested in the claims of the Congress 
to understand that it has endeavoured to deserve the 
claim that it has made. It has failed, 1 know, often to 
live up to the claim, but I venture to submit that if 
you were to examine the history of the Congress, you- 
would find that it has more often succeeded and 
progressively succeeded than failed. Above all, the 
Congress represents in its essence the dumb semi- 
starved millions scattered over the length and breadth 
of the land in its seven hundred thousand villages, no 
matter whether they come from what is called British 
India or what is called Indian India. Every interest 
which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy of 
protection, has to subserve the interests of these dumb 
millions. You do find now and again an apparent 
clash between several interests. If there is a genuine 
and real clash, I have no hesitation in saying on behalf 
of the Congress that the Congress will sacrifice every 
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interest for the sake of the interests of these damb millions. 
It is therefore essentially a peasant organisation or it is 
becoming so progressively. You and even the Indian 
members of the Sub-Gommittee will perhaps be astonished 
to find that to-day the Congress through its organisation, 
the All-India Spinners’ Association, is finding work for 
nearly 50,000 women in nearly 2,000 villages and these 
women are possibly 50 per cent. Mnssnlman women. 
Thousands of them belong to the so-called untouchable 
classes. We have thus in this constructive manner pene- 
trated these villages and the effort is being made to cover 
every one of the 700,000 villages. It is a superhuman 
task but if human effort can do so, you will presently find 
Congress covering all of these villages and bringing to them 
the message of the spinning wheel. 

THE C0N6BES8 DEMAND 

This being the representative character of the Con- 
gress, you will not be astonished when I read to you the 
Congress mandate. I hope that it may not jar upon yon. 
Ton may consider that the Congress is making a claim 
which is wholly untenable. Such as it is, I am here to 
put forth that claim on behalf of the Congress in the 
gentlest manner possible but also in the firmest manner 
possible. I have come here to prosecute that claim with 
all the faith and energy that I can command. If you can 
convince me to the contrary and show that the claim is 
inimical to the interests of these damb millions, I shall 
revise my opinion. 1 am open to conviction, but even so I 
should have to ask my principals to consent to that revision 
before I could usefully act as the agent of the Congrese. 
At this stage I propose to read to you this mandate so- 
that you can underatand clearly the limitations imposed 
upon me. 
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Tliis vas a cesolutioa passed at the Karachi Session of 
the Indian National Congress : 

This Congress, having considered the provisional settlement 
between the Working Committee and the Government ot India, 
endorses it and desires to make it clear that the Congress goal of 
Fwna Swavaj, meaning complete Independence, remains intact. In 
the event of a way remaining otherwise open to the Congress to be 
represented at any conference with the representatives ot the 
British Government, the Congress delegation will work for this 
goal and in particular so as to givo the nation control over the 
army, external affairs, finance, fiscal and economic policy and to 
have a scrntiny by an impartial tribunal of the financial transac- 
tions ot the British Government in India, to examine and assess the 
obligations to be undertaken by India or England and the right for 
-either party to end the partnership at will provided, however, that 
the Congress delegation will be free to accept such adjustments as 
may be demonstrably necessary In the interests ot India. 

Then follows the appointment. I have in the light 
of this mandate endeavoured to study as carefully as 
I wag capable of studying the provisional conclusions 
arrived at by the several Sub-Committees appointed 
by the Round Table Conference. I have also carefully 
studied the Prime Ilinister’s statement giving the 
considered policy of His Majesty’s Government. I 
speak subject to correction, but so far as I have been 
able to understaud this document falls short of what 
is aimed at and claimed by the Congress. True, I have 
the liberty to accept such adjastments as may be demon- 
strably in the interests of India, bat they have all 
to be consistent with the fundamentals stated in this 
mandate. 

I remind myself at tbia stage of the terms of what 
is to me a sacred settlement — the settlement arrived at 
Delhi between the Governtnent of India and the Congpress. 
In that settlement the Congress has accepted the principle 
of federation ; the principle that there should be respon- 
sibilify at the centre, and has accepted also the principle 
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that there should be safeguards in so far as they may be 
necessary in the interests of India. 

EQUAL PARTNERSHIP 

There was one phrase used yesterday, I forget by 
which delegate, but it struck me very forcibly. He said : 
“We do not want a merely political constitution.” I do 
not know that he gave that expression the same meaning 
that it immediately bore to me ; but I immediately said to 
myself, this phrase has given me a good expression. It 
is true the Congress will not be, and personally speaking, 
I myself would never be, satisfied with a mere political 
constitution which, to read, would seem to give India all she 
can possibly politically desire but in reality would give 
her nothing. If we are intent upon complete independ- 
ence it is not from any sense of arrogance, it is not because 
we want to parade before the Universe that we have now 
•severed all connection with the British people. Nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary you find in this mandate 
itself that the Congress contemplates a partnership ; the 
Congress contemplates a connection with the British people, 
but that connection should be such as can exist between 
two absolute-eq^uals. Time was when I prided myself on 
being, and being called, a British subject. I have ceased 
for many years to call myself a British subject : I would 
■far rather be called a rebel than a subject; but I have now 
aspired, I still aspire, to be a citizen not in the Empire 
but in a Commonwealth, in a partnership if possible; if 
God wills it, an indissoluble partnership but not a partner- 
-ship superimposed upon one nation by another. Hence 
you find here that the Congress claims that either party 
should have the right to sever this connection, to dissolve 
•the partnership. It has got to be necessarily therefore 
•of mutual benefit. May I say — ^it may be irrelevant to the 
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conaideratlon but not irrelevant to me — that as I have 
said elsewhere, I ean quite understand responaible Britiah 
stateamen to-day being wholly engroaaed in domestic 
affairs in trying to make both ends meet. We could not 
expect them to do anything leas, and I felt, even as I was 
sailing towards London, whether we, in the Sub-Committee 
at the present moment, would not be a drag upon the 
Britiah Miuiatera whether we would not be interlopers. 
And yet, I said to myself, it is possible that we might 
not be interlopers, it is possible that the British Ministers 
themselves might consider the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conference to be of primary importance even in 
terms of their domestic affairs. Yes, India can be held by 
the sword. But what will conduce to the prosperity of 
Great Britain and the economic freedom of Great Britain : 
an enslaved but a rebellious India, or an India, an esteemed 
partner with Britain to share her sorrows, to take part 
side by side with Britain in her misfortunes ? 

MY DREAM 

Yes, if need be, but at her own will, to fight side by 
side with Britain, not for the exploitation of a single race 
or a single human being on earth, but it may be conceivably 
for the good of the whole world. If I want freedom for 
my country, believe me, if I can possibly help it, I do not 
want that freedom in order that I, belonging to a nation 
which counts one-fifth of the human race, may exploit any 
other race upon earth, or any single individual. If I want 
that freedom for my country, I would not be deserviog of 
that freedom if I did not cherish and treasure the equal 
right of every other race — weak or strong — to the same 
freedom. And so I said to myself, whilst I was nearing 
the shores of your beautiful Island that, perchance it might 
be possible for me to convince the British Ministers that 
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India as a yalaable partner, not held by force but by the 
silken cord of love, an India of that character might bo 
conceivably of real assistance to you in balancing your 
budget, not for one year bnt for many years. What cannot 
the two nations do — one a handful but brave, with a record 
for bravery perhaps unsurpassed, a nation noted for having 
fought slavery, a nation that has at least claimed times 
without number to protect the weak — and another a very 
ancient nation, counted in millions, with a glorious and 
ancient past, representing at the present moment two great 
cultures — the Islam and Hindu cultures — and if yon will, 
also containing not a small bnt a very large Christian popula- 
tion, and certainly absorbing the whole of the splendid 
Zoroastrian stock, in numbers almost beneath contempt, 
bnt in philanthropy and enterprise almost unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed. We have got all these cultures 
concentrated in India, and supposiBg that God fires both 
Hindus and Mussulmans represented here with a proper 
spirit so that they close ranks and come to an honourable 
understanding, take that nation and this nation together, 
I again ask myself and ask you whether with an India free, 
completely independent as Great Britain is, an honourable 
partnership between these two nations cannot be mutually 
beneficial ; even in terms of the domestic affair of this 
great nation. And so, in that dreamy hope I have 
approached the British Isles, and I shall still cherish 
that dream. 

And when I have said this perhaps I have said all, 
and you w'ill be able to dot the I s and cross the T s, not 
expecting me to fill in all the details and tell you what 
I mean by control over the army, what I mean by control 
over external affairs, finance, fiscal and economic policy, or 
even the financial transactions which a friend yesterday 
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considered to be sacrosanct. I do not take that view. If 
there is a stock-taking between incoming and outgoing 
partners, their transactions are subject to audit and 
adjustment, and the Congress will not be guilty of any 
dishonourable conduct or crime in saying that the nation 
should understand what it is taking over and what it should 
not take over. This audit, this scrutiny, is asked for not 
merely in the interests of India ; it is asked for in the 
interests of both. I am positive that the British people do 
not want to saddle upon India a single burden which it 
should not legitimately bear, and I am here to declare on 
behalf of the Congress that the Congress will never think 
of repudiating a single claim or a burden that it should 
justly discharge. If we are to live as an honourable 
nation worthy of commanding credit from the whole world, 
we will pay every farthing of legitimate debt with our blood. 

I do not think I should take you any further through 
the clauses of this mandate and analyse for you the 
meaning of these clauses as Congressmen give them. If it 
is God's will that I should continue to take part in these 
deliberations, as the deliberations proceed, I shall be able 
to explain the implications of these clauses. As the 
deliberations proceed, I would have my say in connection 
with the safeguards also. But, I think, I have said quite 
enough in having, with some elaboration and with your 
generous indulgence. Lord Chancellor, taken the time of 
this meeting. I had not intended really to take that time, 
but I felt that I could not possibly do justice to the cause 
I have come to expound to you, the Sub-Committee, and to 
the British Nation of which we the Indian delegation are 
■ at present the guests if I did not give you out of the 
whole of my heart my cherished wish even at this time. 
I would love to go away from the shores of the British Isles 
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with tbe conviction that there vas to be an honourable and 
eqnal partnership bettveen Great Britain and India. 

I cannot do anything more than say that it will be my 
fervent prayer during all the days that I live in your midst 
that this consummation may be reached. I thank you, 
Lord Chancellor, for the courtesy that you have extended 
to me in not stopping me although I have taken close 
upon forty-five minutes. I was not entitled to all that 
indulgence and I thank yon once more. 
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The iollowin^ is the full text oi Mr. Gandhi's speech at the 
Federal Structure Committee on the second day of his participation, 
tiz., the 17th September 1931 : 

Lord Chancellor, it is not without very great hesitation 
that I take part in this debate and before I proceed to deal 
with the several points that are noted down here for 
discussion, I should like with your permission to disburden 
myself of an oppressive feeling that has been growing on 
me ever since Monday. I have watched with the greatest 
attention the discussions that have taken place in this 
Committee. I have endeavoured to study, as I have not 
done before, the list of the delegates, and the first feeling 
of oppression that has been coining npon me is, that we are 
not the chosen ones of the nation which we should be 
representing but we are the chosen ones of the 
Government. I see, as I study the list, and as I know the 
different parties and groups in India from experience, some 
very noticeable gaps also ; and so I am oppressed with a 
sense of unreality in connection with our composition. 

My second reason for feeling a sense of unreality is, 
that these proceedings seem to me to be. interminable 
and to be leading us practically nowhere. If we go on at 
this rate, I do not know that we shall proceed beyond 
having discussed the various points raised before this 
Sub-Committee threadbare. 

I would therefore first of all. Lord Chancellor, tender 
my deepest sympathies to you for the very great patience, 
and may I add the unfailing courtesy with which yon are 
handling as, and I really congratulate you upon the great 
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^paias that you are taking over the proceedings of this Sab- 
Committee. I hope however that at the end of your task 
and of our task, it will be possible for me to tender my 
congratulations on having enabled us, or even compelled us, 
to show some tangible result. 

A COMPL.AIXT 

May I here lodge a gentle, humble complaint against 
His Majesty’s advisers. Having brought us together from 
over tbe seas and knowing, as i take it they do know, that 
we are all of us, without exception, busy people, as they 
themselves are, and that we have left our respective posts 
of duties, having brought us together is it not possible for 
them to give us a lead ? Can I not, through yon, appeal 
to them to let ns know their mind ? I should be delighted 
and I feel that would be the proper procedure too if 1 may 
venture to say so in your presence if they would bring 
forward concrete proposals for taking our opinion. If some 
such thing was done, I have no doubt that we sbonld be 
able to come to some conclusions, good or bad, satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory; but if we simply resolve ourselves into a 
debating society, each member of which gives an eloquent 
discourse upon the points severally raised, I do not think 
that we shall be serving or advancing tbe purpose for which 
we have been brought together. 

It seems to me that it might be profitable if it is open 
for you to appoint a Sub- Committee to give you some points 
for conclusion so that our proceedings may be terminated 
in fair time. I have simply ventured to throw out these 
suggestions for your consideratioa and for the consideration 
of the members. Perhaps you will kindly bring them to 
the notice of His Majesty’s advisers for their consideration. 

I do want them to guide us and to give us a lead and 
to place their own cards on the table. I want them to say 
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what they would do supposing that we appointed them as 
the arbiters of our destiny. If they would be good enough 
to seek our advice and opinion, then we should give them 
out advice and opinion. That would be in my opinion 
really a better thing than this state of hopeless uncertainty 
and endless delay. 

Having said that, I shall venture to offer a few 
remarks upon Head 2. There I share the difficulty that 
faced Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm. If I understood him rightly, 
he said that he was embarrassed in that he was called upon 
to deal with several sub-heads when be did not know what 
the franchise actually would be. There is this difficulty 
that I share with him, but there is an additional difficulty 
that stares me in the face. I placed before the Committee 
the mandate of the Congress and I have to discuss every 
one of the sub-heads in terms of that mandate. Therefore 
on some of these sub-heads I would have to offer 
suggestions or my opinion in terms of that mandate, and if 
the Committee does not know what it is sailing for, 
naturally the opinion that I may offer would be really of 
no value to the Committee. The opinion would be of value 
only in terms of that mandate. ■ My meaning will be clear 
when I come to examine those sub-heads. 

THE STATES 

With reference to sub-head (i) whilst my sympathies 
broadly speaking are with Dr. Ambedkar, my reason 
is wholly with Mr. Gavin Jones and Sir Snltan Ahmed. 
If we were a homogeneous Sub-Committee whose members 
were entitled to vote and come to a conclusion, I shonld 
then sail a very long distance with Dr. Ambedkar, but 
such is not our position. We are an ill-assorted group, 
ench member of which is perfectly independent and is 
entitled to give his or her views. In that state we have 
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no tight, in my humble opinion, to aay to the States what 
they shall do and what they shall not do. Those States 
have very generously come to onr assistance and said that 
they would federate with us and perhaps part with some 
of their rights which they might otherwise have held 
exclusively. In that condition I could not but endorse the 
opinion given by Sir Sultan Ahmed which was perhaps 
emphasized by Mr. Gavin .Tones, that the utmost that we 
can do is to plead with the States and show them our 
own difficulties ; but at the same time I feel that we have 
to recognise their special difficulties also. 

Therefore I can only venture a suggestion or two to 
the great Princes for their sympathetic consideration and 
I would urge this, being a man of the people, from the 
people, and endeavouring to represent the lowest classea 
of society, I would urge upon them the advisability of 
finding a place for themselves also in any scheme that they 
may evolve and present for the acceptance of this Sub- 
committee. I feel, anvi I know, that they have the 
interests of their subjects at heart. I know that they 
claim jealously to guard their interests, but they will, if 
all goes well, more and more come in contact with popular 
India if I may so call British India, and they will want 
to make common cause with the inhabitants of that India,, 
as the people of that India would want to make common 
cause with the India of the Princes. After all there is 
no vital, real division between these two Indias. If one 
can divide a living body into two parts, yon may divide 
India into two parts. It has lived as one country from 
time immemorial, and no artificial boundary can possibly 
divide it. The Princes, be it said to their credit, when 
they declared themselves frankly and courageously in 
favour of Federation, claimed also to be of the same blood 
51 
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with ns, our own kith and kin. How could they do other- 
wise? There is no difference between them and us, except 
that we are common people and they are, God has made 
them, noblemen, princes. I wish them well ; I wish them 
all prosperity ; and I also pray that their prosperity and 
their welfare may be utilised for the advancement of their 
own dear people, their own subjects. 

Beyond this I will not go, I cannot go, I can only 
make an appeal to them. It ia open to them, as we know, 
either to come into the Federation or not to come into it. 
It is up to us to make it easy for them to come into the 
Federation. It is up to them to make it easy for us to 
welcome them with open arms. 

Without that spirit of give-and-take I know that we 
shall not be able to come to any definite scheme of Federa- 
tion ; or, if we do, we shall ultimately quarrel and break up. 
Therefore I would rather that we did not embark upon 
any federal scheme than that we should do so without our 
full hearts in the thing. If we do so, we should do 
•so whole-heartedly. 

voters’ qualification 

Then, with reference to the second head on the ques- 
tion, whether there should be any disqualification or not. 
Although I claim to be a full-fledged democrat, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is entirely consistent with the 
rights of the voter to have some disqualifications attaching 
■to candidature as also some diaqualificstions which would 
unseat a member. What they should be I do not wish to 
go into at the present moment; I simply say that I would 
endorse whole-heartedly the idea and the principle of 

disqualification. 

The words ‘ moral turpitude’ do not frighten me. On 
the contrary I think they are good words . Of course any 
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words that we may choose with the greatest deliberation will 
■still cause difficulty, but what are judges if they are not 
there to surmount those difficulties ? In case of difficulty, 
judges will come to our assistance and will say what comes 
under the term ‘ moral turpitude ’ and what does not ; and 
if perchance a person like myself offering civil resistance 
was considered guilty of ‘ moral turpitude I will take that. 
1 do not mind being disqualified. Some other people 
-might have to suffer hardship also, but on that account I 
am not disposed to say that there shall be no disqnalifica- 
'tions whatsoever, and that, if there were any, it would bo 
an encroachment upon the right ot the voter. If we are to 
have some test or some age limit, I tliink we should have 
some character limit as well. 

INDIRECT ELECTIONS 

Then the third point is as to indirect and direct election. 
I wish Lord Peel were here to find me in substantial agree- 
ment with him so far as the principle of indirect election, is 
concerned. I do not know, I am talking simply, as a layman, 
but the words, ‘ indirect election ’ do not frighten me. I do 
• not know if they have any technical meaning ; if they have, 
'I am wholly unaware of it. I shall say what I myself 
mean. If that is also called * indirect election ’, I would 
certainly go round and plead for it and probably get a 
large body of public opinion in favour of that method of 
election. I am wedded to adult suffrage. Somehow or 
other. Congressmen swear by it. Adult suffrage is neces- 
sary for more reasons than one, and one of the decisive 
reasons to me is that it enables me to satisfy all the reason- 
able aspirations, not only of the Mussulmans but also of 
■the so-called untouchables, of Christians, of labourers ^nd 
.all kinds of classes. 
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I cannot posEibly bear the idea that a man who bas- 
got wealth should have, the vote, but that a man who has- 
got character but no wealth or literacy should have no 
vote ; or that a man who works honestly by the. sweat of 
his brow day in and day out should not have the vote for 
{he crime of being a poor man. It is an unbearable thing, 
and having lived and mixed with the ]>ourest of the 
villagers and having prided myself on being considered an 
nntouchable, I know that some of the finest specimens of 
hnmauity are to be found amongst these poor people, 
amongst the very untouchables themselves. I would far 
rather forego the right of voting myself than that this 
untouchable brother should not have the vote. 

LITERACY 

I am not enamoured of the doctrine of literacy that 
a voter must at least have a knowledge of the three 
R’s. T want for my people a knowledge of the three 
R’s, but I know' also that if I have to wait until they 
have got a knowledge of the three R’s before they 
can be ipualified for ^voting I shall have to w-ait 
until the Greek Kalends, and 1 am not prepared to wait 
all that time. I know millions of these men are quite 
capable of voting, but if we are going to give them the 
vote, it will become veiy difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, to bring them all on tbe voters’ list and 
have manageable constitrrencies. 

I do share Lord Peel’s fear that if we have 
unwieldy constituencies, it is not possible for the candidate 
to come in personal touch with all this multitude of 
people, or to keep touch with them from time to time 
and to take their opinion and so on. Although I have 
never aspired to legislative honours, I have had something 
to do with these electorates and I know how difficult 
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it has beoQ, I also know the experiences of those who 
have been tnecnbers of these legislative bodies. 

We, in the Congress, therefore have evolved a 
scheme and though the Government of the day have 
accused us of insolently setting up a parallel Government, 
1 would like to subscribe to that charge in my own 
fashion. Though we have not set up any parallel 
Government, we certainly aspire some day or other to 
displace the existing Government, and in due course 
in the coarse of evolution to take cba'-ge also of that 
Government. 

Having been for the last fourteen years a draftsman 
of the Indian National Congress and having been for 
nearly twenty years draftsman for a similar body in 
South Africa, you will allow me to share my experience 
with you. In the Congress Constitution we have practically 
adult suffrage. We impose a national fee of 4 annas 
a year. I would not mind imposing that fee even here. 
I again share Lord Peel’s fear that in our poor country 
we run the risk of having to spend a lot of money 
merely upon managing our elections. I would avoid 
that and therefore I would even collect this money. I 
am open to conviction that even 4 annas would be a 
.grave burden in which case I would waive it : but in 
any case in the Congress organisation we have that. 

We have also another distinguishing feature. So 
far as I know the working of voting systems, the 
registration officer has to put on the voters’ list all 
those who, he considers, are entitled to the vote and 
hence, whether a man wishes to vote or not, whether he 
wants his name to come on the list or not, he finds his 
.name there. On one fine morning I found my name 
•on the voters’ list in Durban in Natal. I had no 
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intention of affecting the legislative position there and 
I never cared to place my name on the roll of voters, 
but when some candidate wanted my vote for himself, 
he drew my attention to the fact that I was on the 

voters’ list, and since then I have known that that is 
how voters’ lists are prepared. 

We have this alternative, that he who wants to 

.vote can have the vote. It is therefore open to those 

who’ want to vote to do so, and subject to the condition 
regarding age and any other condition which may be 

applicable to all, it will be open to many millions to 
have their names without distinction of sex on the voters 
list. I think a scheme of that character would keep 
the voters’ list in a manageable compass. 

ELECTORAL ORGANISATION 

Even so we would have millions, and something is 
needed to link the village with the Central Legislature. 
We have something analogous to the Central Legislature 
in the Indian Congress Committee. We have also 
provincial bodies analogous to the provincial legislatures 
and we have also our own tin-pot legislation and we 
have also our administration. We have got our own 
Executive. It is perfectly true we have no bayonets 
to back it, but we have something infinitely superior 
to back our decisions and to get our people to conform 
to these decisions, and we have hitherto not found 
insurmountable difficulties. I do not say that we have 
been able always to exact obedience fully in all- 
circumstances, but we have been able to scrape through 
all these 47 years and year after year this Congress has 
grown from height to height. 

Let me tell yon that our provincial councils have 
got full authority to frame bye-laws in order to govern 
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their elections. Tlie corner-stone, namely, the qualifi- 
cations for voters, they cannot change at all but all 
other things they can have in their own way. 

Therefore I will take only one province where 
this thing is done. The villages elect their own little 
committees. These committees elect the taluka com- 
mittees (talnka is a sub-district) and those taluka 
committees again elect the district council and the 
district councils elect provincial councils. The provincial 
councils send their members to the Central Legislature 
if I may so dnh this All-India Congress Committee. 
That is how we have been able to do it. Whether in 
this scheme we may do this or may do something else 
I do not mind, but I have certainly visualised that we 
have 700,000 villages. I believe that the 700,000 
includes the villages in Princes’ India also. Then we 
have 500,000 or a little move in popular India. W'e 
would have these 500,000 units each to elect its own 
representative and these representatives will be the 
electorate that would elect, if you will, representatives to 
the Central or the Federal Legislature. I have simply 
given you an outline of the scheme. It can be filled in 
if it commends itself to your attention. If we are 
going to have adult suffrage, I am afraid that wo shall 
have to fall back upon a scheme somewhat after the 
style that 1 have suggested to you. Wherever it has 
been working, I can only give you my evidence that 
it has worked with excellent results and there has been; 
no difidoulfy in establishing contact through these respective 
representatives with the humblest villager. The machinery 
has worked smoothly and where people have worked 
it honestly, it has worked expeditiously and certainly 
without any expense worth naming. Under this scheme 
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I cannot conceive the possibility of a candidate having 
to spend Rs. 60,000 over an election, or even one lakh. 
I know of some cases in which the expenses have run 
to one lakh of rupees ; in my opinion an atrocious figure 
for the poorest country in the world. 

BICAMERAT. LEGISLATURE 

Whilst I am upon this, I would like to give you 
my opinion for what it may be worth in connection 
with bicameral legislatures. I find myself, if it would 
not offend your susceptibilities, in Mr. Josbi’s company. 
I am certainly not enamoured or I do not swear by two 
legislatures. I have no fear of a popular legislature 
running away with itself and hastily passing some laws of 
which afterwards it will have to repent. I would not like 
to give a bad name to it and then hang the popular legis- 
lature. I think that a popular legislature can take care of 
itself and since we are dealing with the poorest country 
in the world, the less expenses we have to bear the better 
it is for us. I do not for one moment endorse the idea 
that unless we have an Upper Chamber to exercise some 
control over the popular chamber, the popular chamber will 
min the country. I have no such fear but I can visualise 
a state of affairs when there can be a battle royal between 
the popular chamber and the Upper Chamber. Anyway, 
whilst 1 would not take up a decisive attitude in connection 
with it, personally I am firmly of opinion that we can do 
with one Chamber only and that we can do with it to great 
advantage. We will certainly save a great deal of expense 
if we can bring ourselves to believe that we shall do with 
one Chamber. I find myself in agreement whole-heartedly 
with Lord Peel that wo need not worry ourselves about 
precedents. We shall set a new precedent ourselves. 
After all we are a Continent. There is no such thing as 
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-absolate similarity between any two human living 
institutions. We have our own peculiar circumstances 
and we have our idiosyncrasies. I do feel that we shall 
have in many ways to strike out a new path for ourselves 
irrespective of precedents. Therefore I feel that we 
would not go wrong if wo tried the method of having one 
Chamber only. Hlake it as perfect as human ingenuity 
can by all means, but be satisfied with only one Chamber. 
Holding these views, I do not need to say anything about 
sub-heads (iii) and (iv). 

SPECIAL INTERESTS 

I come to sub-head (v), representation by special 
constituencies of special interests. The Congress has 
reconciled itself to special treatment of the Hindu-Muslim- 
Sikh tangle. There are sound historical reasons for it, but 
the Congress will not extend that doctrine in any shape or 
form. I listened to the list of special interests. So far as 
the untouchables are concerned, I have not yet quite 
grasped what Dr. Ambedkar has to say but, of course, 
the Congress will share the onus with Dr. Ambedkar of 
representing the interests of the untouchables. Ihe 
interests of the untouchables are as dear to the Conp’ess 
as the interests of fxny other body or of any other individual 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Therefore, 
1 would most strongly resist any further special represent 
ation. Under adult suffrage, labour units certainly do not 
require any special representation ; landlords most decidedly 
not, and I will give you my reason. There is no desire on 
the part of the Congress, and there is no desire on the 
part of our dumb paupers, to dispossess landlords of their 
possessions, but they would have landlords to act as trustees 
for their tenants. I think that it should be a matter of 
jride for the landlords to feel that their ryots, the millions 
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living in villages, would prefer them as their candidates 
and as their representatives than others coming from other 
parts or some one from among themselves. 

What will happen is that the landlords will have tO’ 
make common cause with the ryots, and what can be- 
nobler, what can be better? But if the landlords insisted 
on special treatment and special representation in either 
Chamber if there are two Chambers, or in the one popular 
chamber, I am afraid that it would be really throwing the- 
apple of discord into our midst and I am hoping that no 
such claim will be put forward on behalf of the landlords 
or any such interest. 

Then I come to my friends the Europeans, whom 
naturally Mr. G-avin Jones claims to represent. I would 
suggest to him humbly that hitherto they have been 
the privileged class, they have received the protection- 
that this foreign Government could give and they have 
received it liberally. If they would now make common 
cause with the masses of India, they need not be- 
afraid as Mr. Gavin Jones said he was afraid, and he 
read from some document. 1 have not read it. It- 
may be that some Indians also may say ; “ Ob, yes, if 
Enropeang, Englishmen, want to be elected by us we- 
are not going to elect them,” but I would undertake to 
take Mr. Gavin Jones throughout the length and breadth 
of India and show to him that be will be preferred to 
an Indian if he will make common cause with us> 
Take Charlie Andrews. I assure you that he will be 
elected a delegate in any constituency in India without 
the slightest difficulty. Ask him whether he has not 
been received thronghont the length and breadth of 
India with open arms. I could multiply the instance. 
I appeal to the Europeans to try once to lire on the good- 
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will of the people and ntst seek to have their interests, 
specially safeguarded or protected which would be the 
wrong way to go .about the business. If they would 
live in India I would want them to live, I would 
beseech them to live as one of us. In any case 
I do feel that in any scheme to which the Congress 
can be party, there is no room for the protection of 
special interests. The special interests are automatically 
protected when you have got adult suffrage. 

So far as the Christians are concerned, if I may crte- 
the testimony of one who is no longer with ns, I know 
that he said : “ We want no special protection, and 
I have letters from Christian organisations saying that 
they wanted no special protection, and that the special 
protection that they would get would be by right of 
humble service. 

OATH OF ALLEGIAKCE 

Now I come to a very delicate point, that is, tbe- 
Oath of Allegiance. I am not able to give any opinion 
just now, because I want to know what it is to be. If it la- 
to be complete freedom, if it is to be complete independence 
for India, the Oath of Allegiance naturally will be of one 
character. If it is to be a subject India, then I have- 
no place there. Therefore it is not possible for me 
to-day to give any opinion upon the question of the- 
Oath of Allegiance. 

NOMINATIONS 

Then the last question : What provision, if any, shall 
be made in each Chamber for nominated members?' 
Well, in the scheme that the Congressmen have 
adumbrated there is no room for nominated members. 
I can understand experts coming, or men whose advice 
might be sought. They would give their advice and. 
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they would retire. I cannot see the slightest justification 
for clothing them with votes. Votes are given only by 
popular representatives if we want to. have a democratic 
institution undiluted. Therefore I cannot possibly endorse 
a scheme where there are nominated members, hut 
that brings me back to sub-head (v). Supposing I 
had that in mind — because we have that in the 
Congress also — that we want women to be elected, we 
want Europeans to be elected, we certainly want 
untouchables '.o be elected, we want Christians to be 
elected, and I know well enough that these are very 
large minorities, but still these are minorities ; and 
supposing that constituencies so misbehave themselves 
as not to elect women or Europeans or untouchables 
or, say, landlords, and they do not do so for no 
reasonable justification whatsoever, I would have, then, a 
clause in the Constitution which would enable this elected 
legislature to elect or nominate them. But then it would be 
a method of electing those who should have been but have 
not been elected. Terbaps £ have not been able to express 
my meaning clearly, so I will give you au illustration. We 
have in one Provincial Congress Council exactly a rule of 
this character. We have asked the constituencies to elect 
BO many tvomen, so many Mussulmans, so many untouch- 
ables to the Council but if they fail to do so, it is done by 
the elected body, not from among themselves but from 
women who might have been candidates or untouchables, 
who might have been candidates or Mussulmans, who might 
have been candidates, and thus they will complete the 
quota. 'I'bat is what we do. 1 would not mind ; on the 
contrary, I would welcome some such saving clause in 
order that constituencies may not misbehave ; but in the 
first instance I would trust the constituencies to elect all 
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classes of people and not become clannish or caste- 
ridden. The Congress mentalityj I may assure yon, is 
wholly and absolutely against caste, and .agaiust the doctrine 
of superiority and inferiority. Congress is cultivating 
S spirit of absolute equality. 

T am Sony for having taken so much of your time- 
but I am thankful to the Chairman for having given me 
this indulgence.* 

* A discussion followed this speech ; 

Sir Akbar Hydari : May I ask one question. With regard to 
the 5110,000 villages or electorates, would they elect first to the 
Provincial Council and then the Provincial Councils elect to the . 
Federal Legislatures, or wonid yon have separate electorates for the 
Provincial Councils and the Federal Legislature? 

Gandhlji : May I suggest. Sir, in the first Instance, in answer to 
Sir Akbar Hydari, that if we accept the general outline of the 
scheme that I have adumbrated, all these things can really be 
settled without the slightest difitculty ; but the special question that - 
Sir Akbar has asked, I will answer by saying that in the scheme 
that 1 was trying to propound, the villages will be electing the 
electors or the voters: that the village will elect one man and say: 

“ You will exercise the vote for us." He will become their agent 
for tire election either to the Provincial Legislature or to the 
Central Legislature. 

Sir Akbar Hydari : Then that man would have a dual capacity 
to vote in the elections for the Provincial Council as well as to the 
Central Legislature ? 

Gandhijl : He can have that, but to-day I was talking simply of 
the election to the Central Legislature. 

Sir Akbar Hydari : Would yon rule out any Idea of the Provin- 
cial Legislature so elected electing to Federal Legislature ? 

Gandhijl ; 1 do not rule It out but that does not commend Itself 
to me. If that Is the special meaning of " indirect election ", I rule 
it out. I use the term “ indirect election " vaguely. If it has any- 
auch technical meaning, I do not know. 
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when the Minorities Suh-Committee of the R. T. C. met on the 
morning of the 8th Ofltober 1931, the Chairman, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, called upon Mr. Gandhi to speak first. Mr. Gandhi 
in announcing the failure of negotiations said : 

Prime Minister and Friends, — It is with deep sorrow 
and deeper humiliation that I have to announce utter failure 
On my part to secure an agreed solution of the communal 
question through informal conversations among and with 
the representatives of different groups. I apologise to you, 
Mr. Prime Minister and the other colleagues for the waste 
of a precious week. 3Iy only consolation lies in the fact 
that when I accepted the burden of carrying on these talks, 
I knew that there was not much hope of success and still 
more in the fact that I am not aware of h.aving spared any 
effort to reach a solution. 

But to say that the conversations have to our utter 
shame failed is not to say the whole truth. Causes of 
failure were inherent in the composition of the Indian 
delegation. We are almost all not elected representatives 
of the parties or groups whom we are presumed to 
represent ; we are hero by nomination of the Government. 
'Nor are those whose presence was absolutely necessary for 
an agreed solution to be found here. Further you will 
allow me to say that this was hardly the time to summon 
the Minorities Committee. It lacks the sense of reality, in 
that we do not know what it is that we are going to get. 
If we knew in a definite manner that we are going to got 
the thing we want, we should hesitate fifty times before wo 
threw it away in a sinful wrangle, as it would be if the 
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'getting ot it mast depend upon the ability of the present 
delegation to produce an agreed solution of the communal 
-tangle. The solution can be the crown of the Swaraj 
Constitution, not its foundation, if only because our differnces 
have hardened — if they have not arisen — by reason of the 
foreign domination. I have not a shadow of a doubt that 
the iceberg of communal differences will melt under the 
■warmth of the sun of freedom. 

I therefore venture to suggest that the Minorities 
'Committee be adjourned siiie die and that the funda- 
mentals of the Constitution be hammered into shape as 
quickly as may be. Meanwhile the informal work of dis- 
covering a true solution of the communal problem will and 
must continue ; only it must not balk or be allowed to 
block the progress of constitution-building. Attention must 
bo diverted from it and concentrated on the main part of 
the structure. 

I hardly need to point out to the Committee that my 
failure does not mean the end of all liope of arriving at an 
agreed solution. My failure does not even mean my utter 
defeat; there is no such word in my dictionary. My 
■confession merely means failure of the special effort for 
which I presumed to ask for a week’s indulgence which 
you so generously gave. 

I propose to use the failure as a stepping-stone to 
success, and I invite you all to do likewise ; but should 
all effort at agreement fail, even when the Bound 
Table Conference reaches the end of its labours, I would 
suggest the addition of a clause to the expected Constitution 
appointing a judicial tribunal that would examine 
aU claims and give its final decision on all 'the points that 
may be left unsettled. 
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Nor need this Committee think that the time given, 
for enabling informal conversations to be carried on has- 
been altogether wasted. You will be glad to learn that 
many friends, not members of the delegation, have been 
giving their attention to the question. Among these 
I would mention Sir Geoffrey Corbett. He has produced a 
scheme of redistribution of the Punjab which, though it has- 
not found acceptance, is in my opinion well worth 
studying. I am asking Sir Geoffrey if he will kindly 
elaborate and circulate it among the members. Our Sikh 
colleagues hare also produced another which is at least 
worthy of study. Sir Hubert Carr produced last night an 
ingenious and novel proposal to set up for the Punjab two 
Legislatures, the lower to satisfy the Mussulman claim and 
the upper nearly satisfying the Sikh claim. Though I am 
no believer in a bicameral legislature, I am much attracted 
by Sir Hubert’s proposal and I would invite him to pursue 
it further with the same zeal with which, I gratefully 
admit, he followed and contributed to the Informal 
deliberations. 

Lastly, inasmuch as the only reason for my appearance 
at these deliberations is that I .represent the Indian 
National Congress, I must clearly set forth its position. 
In spite of appearances to the contrary, especially at the 
Hound Table Conference, the Congress claims to represent 
the whole nation, and most decidedly the dumb millions, 
among whom are included the untouchables as also in a 
way the more unfortunate and neglected classes known 
as Backward Races, 

Here is the Congress position in a nutshell. I am 
reading the resolution of the Congress and of the 
Working Committee : 
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The CongTess has, since Its inception, set up pure uationaUem 
as its ideal. It has endeavoured to break down communal barriers. 
The tnllowlng Lahore resolution was the culminating point In ita 
advance towards nationalism : 

‘ In view oi the lapse oi the Nehru Report, it is unnecessary to- 
declare the policy of the Congress regarding communal questions,, 
the Congress believing that in an independent India, communal 
questions can only be solved on strictly national lines. But as the 
Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and the other minorities In 
general, had expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of communal 
questions proposed in the Nehru Report, this Congress assures the 
Sikhs, the Muslims and other minorities that no solution thereof in 
any future constitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does- 
not give full satisfaction to the parties concerned.' 

Hence the Congress is precluded from setting forth any 
communal solution oi the communal problem, but at this critical 
juncture in the history of the nation it is felt that the Working 
Committee should suggest for adoption by the country a solution,, 
though communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible, 
and generally acceptable to the communities concerned. The 
Working Committee therefore after full and free discussion 
unanimously passed the following scheme : 

1. (a) The article in the Constitution relating to fundamental 
rights shall include a guarantee to the communtles concerned of the 
protection of their cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession 
and practice of religion and religious endowments. 

(b) Personal laws shall be j^protected by specific provisions 
to be embodied in the Constitution. 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of minority com- 
munities in the various Provinces shall be the concern [and [be 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

2. The franchise shall be extended to all adult men [and 
women. 

Note : — The Working Committee is committed to adult fran- 
chise by the resolution of the Karachi Congress and cannot entertain 
any alternative iranchise. In view however of misapprehenaions 
In some quarters, the Committee wishes to make it clear that In any 
event the iranchise shall be uniform and so extensive as to reflect 
on the electoral roll the proportion in the population of every 
commanity. 

3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation 
In the future constitution of India. 

(b) That for the Hindus in Sindh and the Muslims in 
Assam aod the Sikhs fn the North-West Frontier and Punjab, and 
for Hindus and Muslima in any province where they are leas than 
29 per cent, of the population, seats shall be reserved in the Federal 
52 
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and Provincial Lepiilatare on the basis of population with the 
right to contest additional seats. 

4. Appointments shall be made by non-party public service 
commissions which shall prescribe the minimum qualifications and 
which shall have due regard to the efficiency of the public service 
as well as to the principle of equal opportunity to all the communi- 
ties for a fair share in the public services of the country. 

5. In the formation of the Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 
the interests of minority communities should be recognised by 
convention. 

6. The North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan shall 
have the same form of government and administration as other 
provinces. 

7. Sindh shall be constituted into a separate province provided 
that the people of Sindh are prepared to bear the financial burden 
of the separated province. 

8. The future constitution of the country shall be Federal. 
The residuary powers shall vest in the federating units unless 
on further examination it is found to be against the best interests 
of India. 

The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme 
as a compromise between the proposals based on undiluted commu- 
nallsms and undiluted nationalism. Whilst on the one hand, the 
Working Committee hopes that the whole nation will endorse the 
scheme ; on the other, It assures those who take extreme views and 
cannot adopt it that the Committee will gladly, as it is bound to by 
the Lahore resolution, accept without reservation any other scheme 
if it commands the acceptance of all the parties concerned. 

That is the Congress resolution. 

If however a national solution is impo.ssible and 
the Congress scheme proves unacceptable, I am not 
precluded from endorsing any other reasonable scheme 
which may be acceptable to the parties concerned. 
The Congress position on this question therefore is 
■one of greatest possible accommodation. Where it cannot 
help, it will not obstruct. Needless to say that the 
Congress will whole-heartedly support any scheme of 
private arbitration. It seems to have been represented 
that I am opposed to any representation of the nntoncb- 
ables on the legislatures. This is a travesty of the truth. 
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What I have said and what I mnst repeat is that [ amr 
opposed to their special represeotation. I am convinced 
that this can do them no good and may do much harm. 
But the Congress is wedded to adalt franchise. Therefore 
millions of them can be placed on the voters’ roll. It 
is impossible to conceive that with untouchability fast 
disappearing, nominees of these voters can be boycotted 
by the others. But what these people need more than 
election to the legislatures is protection from social and 
religious persecution. Custom which is often more power- 
iul than law, has brought them to a degradation of which 
every thinking Hindu has need to feel ashamed and to 
do penance. I should therefore have the most drastic 
legislation rendering criminal all the special persecution to 
which these fellow-countrymen of mine are subjected by the 
so-called superior classes. Thank Cod, the conscience of 
the Hindu has been stirred, and untouchability will soon be 
■a relic of our sinful past. 
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On October i‘i, 1931, Mr. Gandhi put before the Federal 
'Structure Committee the Congress view of a Federal Court in India : 

Lord Chancellor and Fellow Delegates, — I feel 
considerable hesitation in speaking on this subject which 
has been rendered so highly technical by the course 
that the discussion has taken ; but I feel that I owe a 
duty to you and a duty to the Congress which I represent. 
I know that the Congress holds some decided views on 
the (Question of the Federal Court — ^views which, I am 
afraid, may be very distasteful to a large number of 
the delegates here. Whatever they are, seeing that they 
are hold by a responsible body, it is, I suppose, necessary 
tbat I should at least present them to yon. 

I see that the discussions proceed, if not upon 
utter distrust, upon considerable distrust of ourselves. It 
is assumed that the National Government will not be able 
to conduct its affairs in an impartial manner. The 
communal tangle also is colouring the discussion. The- 
Oongcess, on the otlier hand, bases the whole of its 
policy on trust and on the confidence that when we 
shall have come into power, we shall also come to a 
sense of our responsibility and all the communal bias 
will drop out. But should it prove otherwise, then 
too the Congress would run the boldest risks, because, 
without nmnisg risks we shall not be able to come 
to exercise real responsibility. So long as we have 
the mental reservation that we have to rest upon some 
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foreign power for our guidance and for conducting our 
affairs at a critical juncture, so long, in my opinion, 
there is no responsibility. 

One feels also embarrassed by the fact that we 
really are trying to discuss this thing without knowing 
where we shall be. I should give one opinion if Defence 
was not under the control of the responsible Government, 
and another opinion if Defence was under our own 
control. I proceed upon the assumption that if we are 
to enjoy responsibility in tbe real sense of the term 
Defence will be under our control, under National control 
in every sense of the term. I entirely sympathise with 
Dr. Ambedk.ar in the diilicnlty that he raised. It is all 
very well to have a judgment of the highest tribunal^ 
but if the writ of that tribunal does not run beyond the 
condnes of its own Court, that tribunal will be a laughing- 
stock of the nation and of the whole world. What is 
then to be done in connection with that writ? What 
Mr. Jinnah said, of course, came home — that the Military 
would be there — but it will be the Crown that will run 
the writ. Then, I would say, let the High Court also, 
or the Federal Court, be under the Crown. In my 
opinion, the Supreme Court has to be, if we are 
responsible, under the responsible Government and 
therefore the process of carrying out the writ has also 
to be made good by the responsible Government. Per- 
sonally I do not share the fears that actuate Dr. Ambedkar, 
but I think that his objection is a very reasonable 
abjection and that a Court which gives judgments 
should also have perfect conddence that its judgments 
will be respected by those who ate affected by its 
judgment and hence I would suggest that the judges 
-should have the power of framing rules in order to 
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regolate matters in connection with those judgments. 
Naturally the enforcement will not rest with the Court ; 
the enforcement will rest with the executive authority, 
but the executive authority would have to conform to 
the rules that might be framed by the Court. 

We fancy [that this constitution is going to give ns 
every detail in connection with the composition of this- 
Court. I respectfully differ from that view in its entirety. 

I think that this constitution will give ns the framework 
of the Federal Court, will define the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Court, but the rest will be left to the 
Federal Government to evolve. I cannot possibly under- 
stand that the constitution is also going to tell us how 
many years the judges are to serve, or whether they 
are to resign or retire at the age of 70, or 95, or 90i 
or 65 ; I think that these will be matters to be taken 
up by the Federal Government. Of course we bring 
in the Crown at the end of almost every sentence. I 
must confess that, according to the conception of the 
Congress, there is no question of the Crown. India ia- 
to enjoy complete independence, and if India enjoya- 
complete independence, whoever may be the supreme 
authority there, that supreme authority will be responsible 
for the appointment of judges and several other matters 
which to-day belong to the Crown. 

It is a fundamental belief with the Congress that, 
whatever course the Constitution takes, there should' 
be our own Privy Council in India. The Privy 
Ccuncil'a portals, if it is really to give relief to the- 
poor people in matters of the highest importance,, 
should be open to the poorest people in the land and' 
I think that is impossible if the Privy Council in England' 
is to decide our fate in matters of the greatest importance,. 
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There, too, I wonW guide ourselves by implicit trust in the 
ability of our judges to pronounce wise and absolutely 
impartial decisions. I know that we run very great risks. 
The Privy Council here is an ancient institution and an- 
institution which justly commands very great regard and 
respect ; but in spite of all the respect that I have for the 
Privy Council, I cannot bring myself to believe that we also- 
will not be able to have a Privy Council of our own which- 
will command nniversal esteem. Because England can- 
boast of very fine institutions, I do not think that therefore 
we must be tied down to those institutions. If we learn- 
anything whatsoever from England, we should learn to 
erect those institutions onrselves ; otherwise there is a poor 
chance for this nation whose representatives we claim to 
be. Therefore I would ask us all to have sufficient trust 
and confidence in ourselves at the present moment. Our 
beginning may be very small but, if we have strong, true 
and honest hearts to give decisions, it does not matter in 
the slightest degree that we have not got the legal 
traditions which the judges in England claim. 

WIDEST JURISDICTION 

That being my view, I feel that this Federal Court 
should be a Court of the widest jurisdiction possible and 
not decide only cases that arise from the administration of 
Federal Laws. Federal Laws of course will be there, but 
it should have the amplest jurisdiction to try all the cases 
that may come from the four corners of India. 

It is, then, a q^nestion where the subjects of the Princes 
will be and where they will come in. Subject to 
what the Princes may have to say, I would suggest,, 
with the greatest deference and with equal hesitation, 
that there will be, I hope at the end of it, if we are going 
to make something out of this Conference, something 
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which will be common to all India, to all the inhabitants 
of India, whether they come from the States or whether 
they come from the rest of India. If there is something in 
common between all of us, naturally the Supreme Court 
will be the guardian of the rights that we may consider to 
he common to alt. What those rights should be I am 
totally unable to say. It is entirely for the Princes to say 
what they can be and what they cannot be. In view of 
the fact that they represent here not only their own 
Houses but have taken on themselves the tremendous 
responsibility of representing their subjects also at this 
Conference, I would certainly make a humble but fervent 
appeal to them that they would of their own accord 
come forth with some scheme, whereby their subjects also 
may feel that though they are not directly represented at 
this table their voices find adequate expression through 
these noble Princes themselves. 

SALARIES 

So far as the salary is concerned, you will laugh, 
naturally, but the Congress believes that it is an impossible 
thing for us who, in terms of wealth, are a nation of dwarfs, 
to vie with the British Government which represent 
to-day giants in wealth. India, whose average income is 
3d. per day, can ill afford to pay the high salaries that are 
commanded here. I feel that it is a thing which we will 
have to unlearn if we are going to have voluntary rule in 
India. It is all very well so long as the British bayonet is 
there to squeeze out of these poor people taxes to pay 
these salaries of Rs. 10,000 a month, Rs. 5,000 a month, 
■and Rs. 20,000 a month. I do not consider that my 
country has sunk so low that it will not be able to 
produce suiEcient men who will live somewhat in 
correspondence with the lives of the millions and still 
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•serve India nobly, truly and well. I do not believe 
for one moment that legal talent bas to be bought 
if it is to remain honest. 

I recall the names of Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Manomohan Ghosh, Badrndin Tyabji and a host of others, 
who gave their legal talent absolutely free of charge 
and served their country faithfully and well. The 
taunt may be flung in my faee that they did so because 
they were able to charge princely fees in their own 
professional work. I reject that argument for the simple 
reason that I have known every one of them with the 
exception of Manomohan Ghosh. It was not that they 
had plenty of money and therefore gave freely of their 
talent when India required it. I have seen them living 
-the life of poor people and in perfect contentment. 
Whatever may be the position at the present moment, 
I can point out to you several lawyers of distinction 
who, if they bad not come to the national cause, would 
•to-day be occupying seats of the High Court benches 
in all parts of India. I have therefore absolute confidence 
•that when we come to frame our own rules and so on, 
we will do so in a patriotic spirit and taking account 
of the miserable state that the millions of India occupy. 

One word more and I have finished. Seeing that 
the Congress holds the view that this Federal Court 
•or Supreme Court —whichever you call it — will occupy 
the position of the highest tribunal beyond which no 
man who is an inhabitant of India can go, its jurisdiction, 
in my opinion, will be limitless. It will have jurisdiction, 
•so far as Federal matters are concerned, to the extent 
that the Princes are also willing, but I cannot possibly 
'imagine that we shall have two Supreme Courts, one 
>in order to deal with merely Federal law and anoth ec 
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to deal with all the other matters that are not covered' 
by the Federal admiaiatratiou oc the Federal Government. 

As things go, the Federal Government may concern- 
itself with the minimum of subjects and therefore matters 
of the highest moment will be extra Federal. Who is 
to adjudicate upon these extra Federal matters if not this 
very Supreme Court? Therefore this Supreme Court or 
Federal Court will exercise double jurisdiction, if 
necessary treble jurisdiction. The greater the power 
that we give to this Federal Court, I think, the greater 
the confidence we shall be able to inspire in the world 
and also in the nation itself. 

I am sorry to have taken up these precious minutes- 
of the time of the Conference but I felt that, in spite 
of my great reluctance to speak to you on this q[uestion- 
of a Federal Court, I must give you the views that 
many of us in the Congress have been holding for a 
long time and which, we would, if we could, spread 
throughout the length and breadth of India. I know 
the terrible handicap under which I am labouring. All 
the most distinguished lawyers are arrayed against me 
the Princes also are probably arrayed against me so far 
as the salaries and jurisdiction of this Court are concerned.. 
But I would be guilty of neglect of duty to the Congress 
and to you, if I did not give you the views that the- 
Gongress and I hold so strongly on the matter of the- 
Federal Court. 
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At the last meeting of the Minoritlea Committee of the Botindi 
Table Conference, Mahatma Gandhi entered a vehement protest 
against what la known as the Mlnorlttea Pact which was shpported-’ 
by the Premier. He denounced the scheme and said that the 
“ Congress was entirely out of it” : It was in this speech too that 
Mr. Gandhi made the statement with regard to separate electorates' 
for the untouchables, that “If he was the only person to resist thla- 
thing he would resist it with bis life.” 

THE MAIN PtJKPOSE 

Prime Minister, and Fellow Delegates, — ^It is not without 
very considerable hesitation and shame that I take part in- 
the discussion on the Minorities question. I have not been 
able to read with the care and attention that it deseryes 
the memorandum sent to the delegates on behalf of Certain- 
Minorities and received this morning. Before I ofier a few 
remarks on that memorandum, with your permission and 
with all the deference and respect that are your due, I would' 
express my dissent from the view that you put before this- 
Committee that the inability to solve the communal ques- 
tion was hampering the progress of constitntion-bnildiag 
and that it was an indispensable condition prior to the 
building of any such constitution. I expressed at an early 
stage of the sittings of this Committee that I did not share 
that view. The experience that I have since gained has 
confirmed me in that view and, if you will pardon me for 
saying so, it was bacause of the emphasis that was laid last 
year and repeated this year upon this difficulty that the 
different communities were encouraged to press with all the 
vehemence at their command their own respective views. 
It would have been against haman nature if they had doatk 
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othervrise. All of them thought that this vas the time to 
press forward their claims for all they were worth, and I 
venture to suggest agaidi that this very emphasis has 
defeated the purpose which I have no doubt it had in 
view. This is the reason why we have failed to arrive at 
an agreement. I, therefore, associate myself entirely with 
the view expressed by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad that it is 
not this question which is the fulcrum, it is not this 
question which is the central fact, but the central fact is 
the constitution-building. 

I am quite certain that you did not convene this 
Round Table Conference and bring us all 6,000 miles away 
from homes and occupations to settle the communal ques- 
tion, but you convened us, you made deliberate declarations 
that we were invited to come here to share the process of 
constitutioa-building. You declared that before we went 
away from your hospitable shores, we should have the 
certain conviction that wo had built up an honourable and 
a respectable framework for the fveelom of India and that 
it awaited only the imprimatur of the approval of the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords. 

Now at the present moment we are face to face with 
a wholly different situation, namely, that, because there is 
no communal settlement agreed to by as, there is to be no 
building of the Constitution, aud that, as the last resort and 
as the last touch you will announce the policy of His 
Majesty’s G-overnmentin connection with the Constitution and 
all the matters that may arise from it. 1 cannot help feeling 
that it would be a sorry ending to a Conference which was 
brought into being with so much trumpeting and with 
so much hope excited in the minds and in the breasts 
of many people. 
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Coming to this docnineot,^ I accept the thanks 
that have been given to me by Sir Hubert Carr. 
Had it not been for the remarks that I made when 
I shouldered that burden and had not it been for my 
utter failure to bring about a solution, Sir Hubert Carr 
rightly says he would not have found the very admirable 
solution that he has been able, in common with the - 
other Minorities, to present to this Committee for 
consideration and finally for the consideration and 
approval of His Majesty’s Government. 

I will not deprive Sir Hubert Can- and his associates 
of the feeling of satisfaction that evidently actuates them, 
but in my opinion wliat they have done is to sit by 
the carcase and they have performed the laudable feat 
of dissecting that carcase. 

As representing the predominant political organisation 
in India, I have no hesitation in saying to His Majesty’s 
Government and to those friends who seek to represent 
the Minorities mentioned against their names, and 
indeed to the whole world, that this scheme is not one 
designed to achieve responsible Government, though 
undoubtedly, it is designed to share power with the 
bureaucracy. 

If that is the intention —and it is the intention 
running through the whole of that document — I wish 
them well, and Congress is entirely out of it. The 
Congress will wander, no matter how many years, in 
the wilderness rather than lend itself to a proposal under 

* The go-called agreed scheme between the smaller Minorities 
and the Mussulmans. Sir H. Carr in his speech sarcastically 
thanked Qandhljl's failure to bring about a solution of fte . 
Minorities question which, he sidd, had resulted In bringing the 
Minorities together. 
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■which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
Government can never grow. 

I am astonished that Sir Hubert Carr should tell 
us that they have evolved a scheme which, being designed 
only for a temporary period, would not damage the 
cause of nationalism, but at the end of ten years we 
would all find ourselves hugging one another and 
throwing ourselves into one another’s laps. My political 
experience teaches me a wholly different lesson. If 
this responsible government, whenever it comes, is to 
be inangurated under happy auspices, the nation should 
not undergo the process of vivisection to which this 
scheme subjects it; it is a strain which no national 
government can possibly bear. 

There is the coping-stone to this structure, and I 
am surprised, Mr. Prime Minister, that you allowed 
yourself to mention this as if it were an indisputable 
fact, namely, that the proposals may be taken as being 
acceptable to well over 115 millons of people, or about 
46 per cent, of the population of India. You had a 
striking demonstration of the inaccuracy of this figure. 
You have had, on behalf of the women, a complete 
repudiation of special representation, and as they happen 
to be one-half of the population of India, this 46 per cent, 
is somewhat reduced. But not only that -.the Congress 
may not be a very powerful organisation, but I have 
not hesitated to make the claim, and I am not ashamed 
to repeat the claim, that the Congress claims to represent 
85 per cent, or 95 per cent of the population not merely 
of British India but of the whole of India. Subject to 
all [the questions that may be raised, I repeat the 
claim with all the emphasis at my command that the 
• Congress, by right of service, claims to represent that 
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popniatioa which is called the agi-icaltural population of 
India. I would accept the challenge, if the Government 
were to issue the challenge, that we should have a refer- 
endum in India and yon would immediately find whether 
i:he Congress does not represent them. But I go a step 
further. At the present moment, if you were to examine 
the records of the prisons of India, you would find that the 
Congress represented there, and represents on its register, 
a very large number of Mussulmans. Several thousand 
Mussulmans went to jail last year under the banner of the 
Congress. The Congress to-day has several thousand 
Mussulmans on its register. The Congress has thousands 
of untouchables on its register. The Congress has Indian 
Christians also on its register. I do not know that there is 
a single community which is not represented on the 
•Congress register. With all deference to the Nawab 
Sahib of Chhatari, even landlords and even mill-owners 
and millionaires are represented there. I admit that they 
are coming to the Congress slowly, cautiously, but the 
Congress is trying to serve them also. The Congress 
undoubtedly represents labour. Therefore this claim that 
the proposals set forth in this Memorandum are acceptable 
to well over 115,000,000 of people needs to be taken with 
a very great deal of reservation and caution. 

One word more and I shall have done. Yon have bad 
presented to you and circulated to the members, I hope, 
the Congress proposal in connection with the communal 
problem. I venture to submit that of all the schemes that 
I have seen, it is the most workable scheme, but 1 may be 
in error there. I admit that it has not commended itself 
to the representatives of the communities at this table, but 
it has commended itself to the representativeB of these 
•very classes in India. It is not the creation of the brain. 
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bat it is tbe creation of a committee on which various- 
important parties were represented. You have that scheme- 
on behalf of the Congress ; bat the Congress has also 
suggested that there should be an impartial arbitration. 
Through arbitration all over the world people have adjusted 
their differences, and the Congress is always willing to 
accept any decision of an arbitration court. I have myself 
ventured to suggrest that there might bo appointed by the 
Government a judicial tribunal which would examine this- 
case and give its decision. But, if none of these ways are 
acceptable and this is to be the sine qua non of any 
constitution-building, then, 1 say, it will be much better 
for us that we should remain without so-called responsible 
Government than that we should accept this scheme put' 
forward by Sir Hubert Carr and others. 

I would like to repeat what I have said before, that 
while the Congress will always accept any solution that 
may be acceptable to the Hindus, the Mussulmans and the 
Sikhs, it will be no party to special reservation or special 
electorates for any other Minorities. The Congress will 
always endorse clauses or reservations as to fundamental 
rights and civil liberty. It will be open to everybody to be 
placed on the voters’ roll and to appeal to the common 
body of the electorates. In my humble opinion, the 
scheme gathered by Sir Hubert Carr is the very negation- 
of responsible Government, the very negation of national- 
ism. Heaven help India if India have representatives 
elected by these several special, cut up groups. That' 
European, and that Huropean only, who commands- 
the approval of the common electorate, and not 
that of the mere Huropeans, will serve India as- 
a whole. The scheme dooms the responsible Govern- 
ment to be always contending against these special 
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iotnreste which will always be in conflict against the 
national spirit — against this body of 85 per cent, of 
agricultnral population. To me, it is an unthinkable thing. 
If we are to bring into being responsible Government and 
if we are going to get real freedom, then I venture te 
suggest that it should be the proud privilege and the duty 
of every one of these so-called special classes to seek entry 
into the Legislatures through the open front door, through 
the election and approval of the common body of 
electorates. You know that Congress is wedded to adnlt 
suffrage and under adult suffrage it will be open to all to be 
placed on the voters’ list. More than that nobody can ask. 

SEPARATING THE UNTOUCHABLES 
I can understand the claims advanced by other 
Minorities, but the claims advanced on behalf of the 
untouchables is to me the unkiudest cut of all. It means 
perpetual bar sinister. I would not sell the vital 

interests of the untouchables even for the sake of winning 
the freedom of India. I claim myself, in my own person, 
to represent the vast mass of the untouchables. Here I 
speak not merely on behalf of the Congress, but I speak on 
my own behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was 
a referendum of the untouchables, their vote and that I 
would top the poll. And 1 would work from one end of 
India to the other to tell the untouchables that separate 
electorates and separate reservation is not the way te 
remove this bar sinister. Let this Committee and let the 
whole world know that to-day there is a body of Hindu 
reformers who feel that this is a shame, not of the untouch- 
ables, but of orthodox Hinduism, and they are therefore 
pledged to remove this blot of nntouchability. We do not 
want on our register and on our census untouchables 
classified as a separate class. Sikhs may remain as such 
5S 
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in perpetuity, so may Moslems, so may Europeans. 
"Would nutouehablea remain untouchables in perpetuity? 
I would far rather that Hinduism died than that 
smtouchability lived. Therefore with all my regard for 
'Dr. Ambedkar and for his desire to see the untouchables 
uplifted, with all my regard for his ability I must say that 
here is a great error under which he has laboured and 
perhaps the bitter experiences he has undergone have for 
the moment warped his judgment. It hurts me to have to 
say this but I would be untrue to the cause of untouchables, 
which is as dear to me as life itself, if I did not say it. I 
will not bargain away their rights for the kingdom of the 
whole world. 1 am speaking with a due sense of responsi- 
bility when I say it is not a proper claim which is 
registered by Dr. Ambedkar when he seeks to speak for 
the whole of the untouchables in India. It will create a 
division in Hinduism which I cannot possibly look forward 
to with any satisfaction whatsoever. I do not mind the 
untouchables being converted to Islam or Christianity. I 
should tolerate that, but I cannot possibly tolerate what is 
in store for Hinduism if there are these two divisions set up 
in every village. Those who speak of political rights of 
untouchables do not know India and do not know how 
Indian society is to-day constructed. Therefore I want to 
say with all the emphasis that I can command that if I was 
the only person to resist this thing, I will resist it with 
my life. 
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Oa November 17, 1931, Mahatma Gandhi put before the 
'Federal Structure Committee the Congrena view on the queatlon of 
.Army and External Eelations : 

Lord Ghaacellor and Fallow Delegates, — -I know that a 
tremendouB responsibility rests upon my shoulders in having 
to give the Congress view on this most important question. 
I have intervened at this stage because I am in one of 
these November fogs. I do not know whether there will 
or will not be a Report upon this discussioa. I do not 
iknow also whether we are going summarily to close these 
deliberations or whether they are to be extended. So far 
as I am concerned, 1 came here with the intention, if 
necessary, of wintering in England. Therefore, time is of 
no consequence if, perchance, the purpose of the Congress 
can be obtained through friendly negotiation and 
- consultation. I have been sent here with the deliberate 
intention of exploring every possible avenue to achieve an 
honourable settlement, whether by open discussion at this 
table or by private conferences with ^finisters and public 
meu who influence public opinion here, and with all those 
who are interested in questions vitally affecting India. I 
am under obligation not to leave a single stone unturned in 
order to arrive at a settlement, if only because Congress is 
wedded to a policy which is known to you all. Congress 
is intent upon reaching its goal at the earliest possible 
moment, and holds also very decided views upon all these 
-matters. What is more to the purpose, it is to-day, or 
-considers itself to-day, capable of shouldering all the 
-responsibilities that flow from responsible self-govemmeut. 
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That being the ease, I thought that I could not' 
possibly allow the discussion on this most important matter 
to close without placing, as humbly as I could, and as 
briefly as I could, the Congress view on the question. 

ESSENCE OF BESPONSIBiLITY 

As you all are aware., the Coogress case is that there 
should be complete responsibility transferred to India. 
Tliat means and it has been so stated expressly in the 
Congress resolution, that there should he complete control 
over Defence and over External Affairs. But it also 
comtemplates adjustments. I feel that we ought not to 
deceive oirrselves, and deceive the world, into thinking that 
we would be getting responsible government although we 
may not ask for responsibility in this vital matter. I think, 
that a nation that has no control over her own Defence 
Forces and over her External Affairs, is hardly a 
responsible nation, if a nation’s Defence is controlled by 
an outside agency, no matter how friendly it is, then that 
nation is certainly not responsibly governed. This is what 
our English teachers have taught us times without 
number, and therefore, some Englishmen twitted me also 
when they heard the talk that we would have responsible- 
Goveniment but we would not have or would not claim 
control over our own Defence Forces. 

I am here very respectfully to claim, on behalf of 
the Congress, complete control over the Army, over the 
Defence Forces and over External Affairs. I put in 
External Affairs also so as to avoid having to speak on 
it when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru speaks on that subject. 

To thi'’ conclusion we have come with the greatest 
deliberation. If we do not get this control at the time 
of embarking npon responsibility because we are not 
deemed fit for it, I cannot conceive a time when, because- 
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WO are enjoying responsibility in other matcers, we would 
be suddenly found fit to control our own Defence Forces. 

AN ARMY OF OCCUPATION 

I would like this Committee, for just a few brief 
moments, to underatatid what this Army at the present 
moment means. This Army, in my opinion, whether it is 
Indian or whether it is British, is really an Army of Occupa- 
tion. It does not matter to ns that they are Sikhs, or that 
they are Grnrkhas or that they are. Path.ins or that they are 
men from Madras or that they are Rajimts ; no matter who 
they are, they are foreigners to me whilst they are iu 
that Array, controlled by an alien government. I cannot 
Speak to them. Soldiers have come to me stealthily and 
have been afraid even of speaking to me, because they 
•felt that they might be reported. It is not possible 
for us ordinai'ily to go to the places where the soldiers 
are kept. They are also taught no; to regard ns as 
their countrymen. Unlike any other country in the 
world, there is absolutely no intercourse between them 
and the ordinary civil population. This I give as my 
evidence before this Committee as a man who has 
endeavoured to come into touch in all parts of Indian 
life with all those with whom it was possible to do so, 
and this is not only my own personal experience but 
it is the experience of hundreds and thousands of Gongress- 
meu that there is an absolute wall between them and us. 

1 am quite aware that, therefore, it is a tremendous 
thing for us at once to shoulder that responsibility and 
to have control of this Army, oven excluding the British 
soldiers. That is the unfortunate, unhappy position 
created for us, I am sorry to have to say, by our rulers. 
But even so, we must take up the responsibility. 
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Then there ia the British aectioa of the- Army, 
What is the purpose of the British Army ? Every 
Indian child knows that that British Army is there> 
along with the Indian Army, for the defence of British 
interests, not alone for avoiding or resisting foreign 
aggression. I am sorry to have to make these remarks, 
but that is precisely what I have learned and have 
experienced, and it would be unjust even to my British 
friends if I did not give expression to the truth as- 
I have seen it and as I hold it Thirdly, it is an Army- 
intended to suppress rebellion against British authority. 

These, then, are the main functions of that Array, 
and hence it dees not surprise me that Englishmen 
should take the view they do. If I were an 
Englishman and had also the ambition to rule another 
nation, I would do precisely the same thing. I would- 
take hold of Indians and train them as soldiers, 
and I would train them to be loyal to me, so loyal 
that they would at my command shoot anybody I desired 
them to shoot. Who was it that shot people at .Tallianwalla 
Bagh, if it was not their own countrymen ? 

The existence of the Britisli troops is also intended 
to serve the purpose of holding the balance between- 
these different Indian soldiers evenly. It undoubtedly 
protects, as it must protect, the British Officers, and it 
protects British lives. Again, I do not make any complaint 
if I should assume the premise that it was right for 
Great Britain to hold India to-day and to continue to 
hold India no matter under what altered conditions. 

A VITAL CONDITION 

That being so, I have no difficulty in answering- 
tbe question which Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn would not 
face and which Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya also- 
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would not face. Both of them said that, not being- 
experts, they were not able to say to what extent thia 
Army could be or should be reduced. I, however, have 
no such difficulty. I have no difficulty in saying what 
should happen to this Army. I would say emphatically 
that before I could possibly shoulder the burden of 
running the Government of India under the terrible 
handicaps under which we are labouring as a legacy 
of alien rule, the whole of this Army should be 
disbanded if it does not pass under my control. 

This being my fundamental position, I would say 
that if you, British Ministers and British people, 
really wish well by India, if you will transfer power 
now to us, then, regard this as a vital condition 
that the Army should pass under our control in 
its entirety. 

A CHERISHED DREAM 

But then I have told you that I know the risk 
that is attendant upon it. The Army will not accept my 
command. I know that very well. I know that the 
British Commander-in-Obief will not accept my command 
nor would the Sikhs, nor the proud Kajputs — none of 
them would willingly accept my command. But even 
so, I expect to exercise that command with the goodwill 
of the British people. They will be there at the time 
of transferring the command to teach a new lesson to- 
these very soldiers and to tell them that they are 
after all serving their own countrymen if they do so. 
British troops may also be told : “ Now yon shall remain 
here not to protect British interests and British lives, 
but to protect India against foreign aggression, even 
against internal insurrection as if yon were defending 
and serving your own countrymen." That is my dream. 
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1 know that I shall not realise that dream here. That 
is what I feel. The evidence that is before me, the 
evidence of my senses, tells me that I am not going 
to realise that dream to-day and here as a result of 
the deliberations of this Conference. But I should still 
eherish that dream. It is the dream I should like to 
cherish up to the end of my time. Seeing the atmosphere 
here, I know that 1 cannot infect British statesmen or 
the British public with the idea or with the ideal that 
this could be also their cherished mission. But that is 
how I would interpret the Prime Minister’s declaration ; 
that is how I would interpret Lord Irwin’s wishes. It 
should be the proud privilege and the proud duty of 
Oreat Britain now to initiate us in the mysteries of 
conducting our own defence. Having clipped our wings, 
it is their duty to give us wings wherewith we can fly, 
even as they fly. That is really iny ambition and 
therefore I say I would wait till eternity if 1 cannot 
get control of defence. I refuse to deceive myself that 
1 am going to embark upon responsible Government 
although I cannot control my Defence. 

PAST RECORD 

After all, India is not a nation which has never 
hnown how to defend herself. There is all the material 
there. There are the Mussulmans standing in no dread 
of foreign invasion. The Sikhs will refuse to think 
that they can be conq^uered by anybody. The Gurkha, 
immediately he develops the national mind, will say .. 
“Alone, I can defend India." Then there are the 
Bajpnts who are supposed to be responsible for a thousand 
Thermopylae. That is what the Englishman, Colonel 
Tod, has told us. Colonel Tod has taught us to believe 
•that every pass in Bajputaua is a Thermopylae. Do 
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these people stand in need of learning the arts of 
defence? I assume that if I shoulder the burden of 
responsibility, all these people are going to join hands. 
I am here writhing in agony to see that we have not 
yet come to terms on the communal question ; but 
whenever the communal settlement comes, it must 
presuppose that we are going to trust each other. 
Whether the rule is predominantly Mussulman or Sikh 
or Hindu, they will not rule as Hindus or Mussulmans 
or Sikhs, but they will rule as Indians. If we have 
distrust of one another, then we want British people 
there if we do not want to be killed by one another. But 
then let us nut talk of responsible G-overnment. 

I at least cannot possibly think that we have 
got responsible Government without control of the Army. 
I feel deep down at the bottom of my heart that if 
■we are to have responsible Government — and the 
■Congress wants responsible Government — the Congress 
has faith in itsell, in the masses of the people, and 
in all those brave military races, and what is more, the 
Congress lias faith also in Englishmen some day 
doing their duty and transferring complete control to us 
we must infect the British with that love for India 
which would enable her to stand on her own feet. If 
the British people think that we shall require a century 
before that can be done, then for that century the 
Congress will wander in the wilderness. The Congress 
must go through that terrible fiery ordeal, it must go 
through the storm of distress, of misrepresentation and — 
if it becomes necessary and if it is God’s will — a shower 
of bullets. If this happens, it will be because we cannot 
■trust one another and because Englishmen and Indiana 
have different angles of vision. 
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SAFEGUARDS 

That is my fundamental position. I do not want 
to go into it in detail. [ have put this case as forcibly 
as I am capable of putting it. But if this one thing- 
is admitted, I am resourceful enough to submit and 
frame safeguard after safeguard which will commend 
themselves to any unbiassed mind, provided that it 
is common cause that those safeguards must be in- 
the interests of India. But I want to go further and 
endorse what Lord Irwin said, that although the safeguards- 
in the Pact are stated to be in the interests of India, 
they must be considered as in the mutual interests of'' 
India and England. I do not conceive a single safe- 
guard that will be only in the interests of India, not a 
single safeguard that will not be also in the interests- 
of Great Britain, provided that we contemplate a 
partnership — a partnership at will and a partnership- 
on absolutely equal terms. 

The very reasons that I have given you to-day for- 
demanding complete control for the Army are also- 
reasons for pleading for, and for demanding control over,, 
our external affairs. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Not being well versed in what is really meant by 
external affairs, and having to plead my ignorance of 
what is stated in those reports of the Bound Table- 
Conference on the subject, I asked my friends, Mr. 
Iyengar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to give me a first 
lesson in what is meant by external affairs and foreign- 
relations. I have got their reply before me. They 
state that the words mean relations with neighbouring- 
powers, relations with Indian States, relations with 
other powers in international affairs, and relations- 
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witfa the Dominions. If these are external affairs, I- 
think we are quite capable of shouldering the burden ■ 
and discharging our obligations in connection with 
external affairs. We can undoubtedly negotiate terms 
of peace with our own kith and kin, with our own- 
neighbours, with our own countrymen — the Indian 
Princes. We can cultivate the friendliest relations with- 
our neighbours the Afghans, and across the seas with 
the Japanese ; and certainly we can negotiate with the 
Dominions also. If the Dominions will not have ow 
countrymen to live there in perfect self-respect,, wo- 
can deal with them. 

It may be that I am talking out of folly, but you 
should understand that the Congress has thousands- 
and tens of thousands of foolish men and women like 
me, and it is on behalf of these that I respectfully 
register this claim, again saying that with the safeguards’ 
we have conceived we shall literally fulfil our obligations. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has sketched the' 
safeguards. With much of what he has said I entirely 
associate myself, but those are not the only safeguards. 
If Englishmen and Indians put their heads together, 
sailing in the same direction with no mental reservation 
whatsoever, it is possible, I submit with every confidence, 
that we would bring into being safeguards which will 
be honourable alike to India and to England, and which 
would be a guarantee for the safety of every British 
life and the safety of every British interest to which 
India pledges her honour. Lord Chancellor, I cannot 
go further. I tender a thousand apologies for taking up 
the time of this meeting, but you can understand the 
feeling that is welling up in me sitting here day after 
day and thinking of it day and night, how these 
deliberations can come to a successful issue. It is a. 
feeling of absolute goodwill towards Englishmen andj 
a feeling of absolute service to my countrymen. 
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At ihe nieetiag ot tlie Federal Structure Committee oa 
' November 19, 1931, Mr. Gandhi placed before it the Congress 
. view regarding the claim of British merchants in India for 
financial safeguards in the future Indian Constitution : 

Lord Chancellor and Friends, — I would like to tender 
iny congratulations to Mr. Benthall on liis very temperate 
statement and I wish that be could have seen his way 
not to spoil that admirable statement by importing two 
sentiments. One sentiment expressed by him was pracii- 
aally that Europeans or Britishers claimed what they are 
claiming, because ot their having conferred certain benefits 
on ladia. I wish that he could have omitted this opinion, 
but having expressed it there should have been no surprise 
expressed as was expressed by Lord Reading, that there 
was a courteous retort from Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, 
•and now, as we have beard, reinforced by Phiroze Setbna. 
I wish also that he could have omitted the threat that has 
been used in that statement on behalf of the great corporation 
that he represents. He said that the European support to 
the national demand was conditional upon Indian nation- 
alists accepting the. demands of the European Community 
expressed by .Mr. Benthall, as also the separatist tendency 
expressed a few days ago in the demand for a separate 
electorate, and their joining that separatist combination 
about which it was my painful position to speak the other 
day. i have endeavoured to study the resolution passed 
at the last Conference. Although you are familiar with 
it, I want to read that resolution again, because I shall 
want to say a few things in connection with that resolution : 
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At the instance of the British commercial community the 
principle was generally agreed that there should be no discrimi- 
nation between the rlghcs of the British commercial community, 
firms and companies trading in India and the rights of Indian-born 
subjects. 

The rest I need not read. I am extremely sorry, in 
spite of the great regard and respect 1 entertain for Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, to have to dissent 
from this sweeping resolution. I was therefore delighted 
yesterday when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru readily admitted 
that it was vague and that it was susceptible of improve- 
ment. You w'ill see the general character of this resolu- 
tion if 3’ou will carefully study it. There is to be no 
discrimination between tbe rights of the British mercantile 
community, firms and companies trading in India and the 
rights of Indian-born subjects. If I have interpreted this 
correctly, I think that it is a terrific thing, and I, for one, 
cannot possibly commit the Congress to a resolution of this 
character, much less commit tbe future Grovernment of India. 

There is here no qualification whatsoever. Tbe 
rights of the British commercial community are to 
stand on exactly the same footing as those of Indian 
born subjects. Therefore it is not as if there is to be 
any racial discrimination or anything of that kind ; 
here the British commercial community enjoy abso- 
lutely tbe same rights as Indian-born subjects. I 
want to state with all the emphasis that I can 
command that I cannot even endorse the formula 
that the rights of all Indian-born subjects themselves could 
even be equal or guaranteed. I shall show yon the 
reason presently. 

TO EQUALISE CONDITIONS 

I think that you will readily grant that in order to 
equalise conditions, the future Government of India would 
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■be coostaatlj obliged to do what the existing Government 
has neglected to do, namely, continually to discriminate in 

■ favour of the famishing Indians against those who have 

been blest by Nature or by the Government themselves with 
riches and other privileges. It will be necessary for the 
future Government perhaps to provide quarters free for 
labour, and the monied men of India might say : “ If you 

provide quarters for them you should give corresponding 
grants to us although we do not require quarters of that 
nature." But the State could not do so. There it would 
undoubtedly be discrimination in favour of the poor people, 
and the monied men might then say, according to this 
formula, that it would be discrimination against them. 

I therefore venture to suggest that this sweeping 
■formula cannot possibly be accepted by us in this 
Conference when we are trying to assist His Majesty’s 

■ Government — in so far as they will accept our assistance — 
in shaping the future Oonstitntion of India. 

THE FORMULA FOR DISCRIMINATION 

But having said this I want to associate myself 
completely with the British merchants and European houses 
in their legitimate demand that there should be no racial 
discrimination. I, who had to fight the great South 
African Government for over 20 years in order to resist 
their colour bar aod their discrimiaatiug legislation directed 
■against Indians as such, could be no party to discriminatio 
of that character against the British friends who ■‘Cncy 
present in India, or who may ia future 
I speak on behalf of the Congress also. The'inbinatioa 
too holds the same view. ihe other 

Therefore instead of this I would suggest passed 
■.somewhat on these lines — a formula for which uiliar with 
pleasure and privilege of fighting General Buse 1 shall 

; resolution : 
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.number of years. It may be capable of improvement, but 
*1 simply suggest this for the consideration of this 
dommittee and especially for the consideration of European 
friends. “ No disqualification not suffered by Indian-born 
'Citizens of the State shall be imposed upon any persons 
lawfully residing in or entering India merely ” — I emphasize 
the word ‘ merely ’ — “ on the ground of race, colom' or 
religion." I think that this is an all-satisfying formula. 
No Government could possibly go beyond this. The 
■implications of this are, I am sorry to say, different from 
the deductions that Lord Heading drew or sought to draw 
.from last year's formula. There would be no discrimination 
in this formula against a single Britisher, or for that matter, 
against a single European as such. I propose here to draw 
no distinction whatever between Britishers or other 
Europeans or Americans or Japanese. I would not copy 
the model of the British Colonies or the British Dominions 
which have, in my humble opinion, disfigured their Statute- 
Books by importing legislation essentially based upon 
distinctions of colour and race. 

India free, I would love to think, would give a different 
•kind of lesson and set a different kind of example to the 
whole world. I would not wish India to live a 
life of complete isolation, whereby it would live in 
watertight compartments and allow nobody to enter 
' ' borders or to trade within her borders. But having 
oaPd that, I have in my own mind many things that 
I would have to do in order to equalise conditions. I am 
-afraid that for years to come India would be engaged in 
passing legislation in order to raise the down-trodden, the 
‘fallen, from the mire into which they have been sunk by 
the capitalists, by the landlords, by the so-called higher 
-classes, and then, subsequently and scientifically, by the 
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British rulers. If we are to lift these people from the mire, 
then it would be the bounden duty of the National 
Government of India, in order to set its house in order, 
continually to give preference to these people and even free 
them from the burdens under which they are being crushed. 
And, if the landlords, zamindars, monied men and those 
who are to-day enjoying privileges — I do not care whether 
they are Europeans nr Indians — ^if they find that thej' are 
discriminated against, I shall sympathise with them but I 
will not be able to help them even if I could possibly do 
so, because I would seek their assistance in that process, 
and without their assistance it would not be possible to 
raise these people out of the mire. 

THE UNTOUCHABLES 

Look at the condition, if you will, of the untouchables, 
if the law comes to their assistance and sets apart miles of 
territory. At the present moment they hold no land ; they 
are absolutely living at the mercy of the so-called higher 
castes, and also, let me say, at the mercy of the State. 
They can be removed from one quarter to another without 
complaint and without being able to seek the assistance of 
law. "Well, the first act of the Legislature will then be to 
see that, in order somewhat to equalise conditions, these 
people are given grants freely. 

From whose pockets are these grants to come ? Not 
from the pockets of Heaven. Heaven is not going to drop 
money for the sake of the State. They will naturally 
come from the monied classes, including the Europeans. 
Will they say that this is discrimination ? They will be able 
to see that this is no discrimination against them because 
they are Europeans ; it will be discrimination against them 
because they have got money and the others have got no 
money. It will be therefore a battle between the haves- 
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and the have-nots : and if that is what is feared, I am 
afraid the National Government will not be able to come 
into being if all these classes hold the pistol at the heads 
of these dumb millioas and say : You shall not have a 
Government of your own tmless yon guarantee our 
possessions and our rights. 

I think I have given a sufficient indication of what the 
Congress stands for and of the implications of this formula 
that I have suggested. On no account will they find that 
there has been discrimination against them because they 
are English or because they are Europeans or Japanese 
or belong to any other race. Tlie grounds that will be 
applicable to them for discrimination will be also the 
grounds for discrimination against Indian-born citizens. 

ANOTHER FORMULA 

I have got another formula also, hurriedly drafted, 
because I drafted it here as I was listening to Lord 
Keading and to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. It is in 
connection with existing rights : 

No existing Interest legitimately acquired, and net being- 
In conflict with the best interests of the nation in general, shall be 
Interfered with except in accordance with the law applicable to 
such interests. 

I certainly have in mind what yon find in the 
Congress resolution in connection with the taking over 
by the in-coming Government of obligations that are 
being to-day discharged by the British Government. 
Jnst as we claim that these obligations must be 
examined by an impartial tribunal before they are taken 
over by ns, so should existing interests be subject to 
judicial scrutiny when necessary. There is no question 
therefore of repudiation, but merely of taking over under 
examination, under audit. We have here some of us who 
have made a study of the privileges and the monopolies 
54 
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-enjoyed by Europeans, but let it not be merely Europeans : 
there are Indians — I have undoubtedly several Indians 
in mind — who are to-day in possession of land which 
has been practically given away to them, not for 
-any service rendered to the Nation but for some 
service rendered, I cannot even say to the Govern- 
ment, because I do not think that the Government 
has benefitted, but to some official ; and if you tell 
me that those concessions and those privileges are 
not to be examined by the State, I again tell you 
that it will be impossible to run the machinery of 
-Government on behalf of the ‘ have-nots,' on behalf of 
-the dispossessed. Hence you will see here that there 
is nothing stated in connection with the Europeans. 
The second formula also is applicable equally to the 
Europeans as it is applicable to Indians, as it is appli- 
cable, say, to Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas and Sir 
Fhiroze Sethna. If they have obtained concessions which 
have been obtained because they did some service to 
-the officials of the day and got some miles of land, 
well, if I had the possession of the Government, I 
would quickly dispossess them. I would not consider 
them because they are Indians, and I would just as 
readily dispossess Sir Hubert Carr or Mr. Benthall, 
however admirable they are and however friendly they 
are to me. The law will be no respector of persons 
whatsoever. I give you that assurance. After having 
■received that assurance I am unable to go any further. 
So, that is really what is implied by ‘ legitimately 
acquired ' — that every interest must have been taintless, 
it must be above suspicion like Caesar’s wife and, 
therefore, we shall expect to examine all these things 
when they come under the notice of that Government. 
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Then you have “ not being in conflict with the 
beat interests of the nation I have in mind certain 
monopolies legitimately acquired undoubtedly, but 
which hare been brought into being in conflict with 
the best interests of the nation. Let me giro you an 
illustration which will amuse you somewhat but which 
is on natural ground. Take this white elephant which 
is called New Delhi. Crores have been spent upon 

it. Suppose that the future Grovernment comes to 

the conclusion that seeing that we have got this 

white elephant it ought to be turned to some use. 
Imagine that in Old Delhi there is a plague or 

cholera going on and we want hospitals for the 
poor people. What are we to do ? Do you suppose 

the National Government will be able to build hospitals 
and so on? Nothing of the kind. We will take 

charge of those buildings and put these plague-stricken 
people in them and use them as hospitals, because 
I contend that those buildings are in conflict with 
the best interests of the nation. They do not represent 
the millions of India. They may be represehtaliye 

of the monied men who are sitting at the table; 

they may be representative of His Highness the 

Nawab Sahib of Bhopal, or of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, or of Sir Phiroze Sethna, or of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, but they are not representative of those who lack 
even a place to sleep and have not even a crust of bread 
to eat. If the National Government comes to the conclusion 
that that place is unnecessary no matter what interests are 
concerned, they will be dispossessed and they will be dis- 
possessed I may tell yon without any compensation, because 
-if you want this Government to pay compensation, it will 
have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and that would be impossible. 
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It is & bitter pill which has got to be swallowed if a 
Government, as Congress conceives it, comes into being. 
In order to take away something from here, I have no 
desire to deceive you into the belief that everything will be 
quite all right. I want, on behalf of the Congress, to lay 
all the cards on the table. I want no mental reservation 
of any description whatsoever ; and then, if the Congress, 
position is acceptable, nothing will please me better, but if 
that position is not acceptable, if to-day I feel I cannot 
possibly touch your hearts and cannot carry you with me. 
then the Congress must continue to wander and must 
continue the process of proselytization until you are all 
converted and allow the millions of India to feel that 
at last they have got a National Government. 

CRIMINAL TRIALS 

Up to now no one has said a word in connection with 
two lines which appear at the end of this resolution, 
namely ; “ It was agreed that the existing rights of the 

European community in India in regard to criminal trials- 
should be maintained.” 

I must confess that I have not been able to study all 
the implications of it. For some days I have been 
engaged in carrying on friendly and private conversations- 
with Sir Hnbert Carr, Mr. Bentball and some friends. 
I was discussing this very theme with them and I asked 
them to tell me what these two things meant and they said 
it was the same thing for the other communities, I have 
not ascertained what that means. It means, I suppose, 
that the other communities also may demand their own 
jury. This refers to trial by jury. I am afraid I cannot 
possibly endorse this formula. 

I cannot at all be a party to such reservations , 
1 think that a National Government cannot possibly be 
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sbut in by those restrictions. All the communities to-day 
who will be the future Indian nation, must start with good- 
will, must start with mutual trust or not at all. If we are 
told that we cannot possibly have responsible Government 
that will be a state of things one can understand. But we 
are told there must be all these reservations and safe- 
guards. It would not be liberty and responsible 
-government but it would be all safeguards. Safeguards 
would eat away the whole of the Government. If all 
these safeguards are to be granted and all the talk here 
takes concrete shape and we are told that we are to get 
responsible government, it will be almost on a par with the 
responsible government that prisoners have in their jails. 
They too have complete independence immediately the 
cell door is locked and the jailor goes. The prisoners 
inside that cell about 10 ft. square or 7 ft. by 3 ft. have 
complete independence. I do not ask for that kind of 
complete independence with the jailors safeguardiog 
comfortably their own rights. 

Therefore I appeal to our European friends that 
they should withdraw this idea of safeguarding their 
rights. I venture to suggest that the two formulae 
that 1 have put forward should be adopted. You may cut 
them about in any manner you like. If the wording is not 
-satisfactory by all means suggest some other wording. 
But outside these formulae of a negative character, 
whereby there is no bar sinister placed against yon, 
I venture to say, yon may not — shall I say ‘ dare not ’ — ash 
for more. So much with reference to existing interests 
-and future trade. 

KEY INDUSTRIES 

I propose to associate myself entirely with the senti- 
lanents that Mr. Jayakar expressed while speaking about 
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key industries. The Congress conception is that if the- 
key industries are not taken over by the State itself, the 
State will at least have a predominant say in the conduct 
and administration and development of the key industries. 

A poor undeveloped country like India is not to 
be judged as a highly developed individualist Island like- 
Great Britain may be. What is good for Great Britain 
to-day is, in my opinion, in many respects poison for 
India. India has got to develop her own economics, her 
o-wn policy, her own method of dealing with her industries 
and everything else. Therefore so far as the key indnstries 
are concerned, 1 am afraid that not merely the Britishers- 
but many -will feel that they are not having fair play. 
But I do not know what is the meaning of “ fair play ” 
against a State. 

COASTAL SHIPPING 

And then about Coastal Shipping, the Congress un- 
doubtedly has the greatest sympathy with the desire to 
develop that trade ; but if in the Bill about the coastal 
trade there is any discrimination against Europeans as 
such, I will join hands with the Europeans and fight that 
Bill or the proposal which discriminates against English- 
men because they are Englishmen. But there are those 
vast interests that have come into being, I have travelled 
fairly freq[uently up the great river ways of Bengal and 
I have travelled years ago up the Irrawaddy, I know some- 
thing of that trade. By concessions, privileges, favours, 
whatever you call them, these huge corporations have built 
up industries, built up companies, and built up a trade 
which does not admit of any opposition whatsoever. 

Some of you may have heard of a budding company 
between Chittagong and Rangoon. The Directors of that 
Gompany, poor struggling Mussulmans, came to me in 
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Rangooa and asked me if I conld do anything. My whole- 
heart went out to them but there was nothing to be done. 
What could be done? There is the mighty British India 
Steam Navigation Company simply underselling this budding 
company and practically taking the passengers without any 
passage money at all. I could quote instance after instance 
of that character. It ia not because it is a British company. 
If it were an Indian company that had usurped this thing,, 
it would be the same. Supposing an Indian company was 
taking away capital, as to-day we have Indians who,, 
instead of investing their capital in India, invest their 
capital or invest their monies outside India. Imagine that 
there was a huge Indian Corporation that was taking away 
all its profits and investing them in some other parts of the 
world, fearing that the National Government was not going 
along a correct policy and, therefore, in order to keep 
their money intact, they were taking away that money 
outside. Go a little '^step further with me and say 
that these Indian Directors in order to organise in a 
most scientific and finished and perfect manner bronght 
all the European skill that they could bring there and 
did not allow these struggling corporations to come into 
being, I would certainly have something to say and 
have legislation in order to protect the companies like 
the Chittagong Company. 

Some friends could not even float their ships along 
the Irrawaddy. They gave me chapter and verse 
in order to assure me that it became utterly impossible ; 
they could not get their licenses, they could not get 
the ordinary facilities that one is entitled to. Every 
one of us knows what money can buy, what prestige 
can buy, and when such prestige is built up which kills 
all the saplings, to use the expression of Sir John Gorst^. 
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it then becomes necessary to lop off the tall poppies. 
Tall poppies ought not to be allowed to crush these 

saplings. That is really the case on behalf of the 

coastal trade. The Bill may have been clumsily worded. 
That does not matter, but I think the essence of it is 
absolutely correct. 

The definition of a citizen is a terrific job. 1 

could not possibly undertake on the spur of the moment 
<to present, as I understand the Congress mentality of 
to-day, what will commend itself to the Congress or 
what will commend itself to me. It is, as I say, a 
matter on which I would like to confer with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and other fnends and try to understand 
what is at the back of their minds, because I must 
confess that out] of this discussion I have not 
been able to reach the heart of the thing. I have 

made the Congress position absolutely clear that we 
do not want any racial discrimination, but after having 
cleared that position I am not called upon now to give 
a summary decision for the opinion of the Congress in 
connection with the definition of the word “ citizen”. 
Therefore I would simply say in connection with the 
word “citizen” that I reserve my opinion as to the 
definition entirely for the time being. 

Having said this, I want to close with this remark. 
I do not despair of finding a common formula that would 
satisfy the European friends. The negotiations in which 
I was privileged to be a party are, I think, still to 
•continue. If my presence is required I will still attend 
-that little committee meeting. The idea is to enlarge 
it and give it a little less informal shape . and find out 
a common basis. 
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I would again hark back to the point that, so far 
•as I can understand it, I cannot think of any detailed 
scheme which could be incorporated in the Constitution. 
What can be incorporated in the Constitution is some 
such formula as this, round which all kinds of rights 
'Can arise. 

LEGAL REMEDY 

There is no conception here, as yon see, of doing 
anything administratively. I have expressed my own 
hope in connection with the Federal and Supreme 
Court. To mo the Federal Court is the Supreme 
Court ; it is the final Court of Appeal beyond which 
■there would bo no appeal whatsoever ; it is my Privy 
Council and it is the palladium of liberty. It is 
'the court to which every person who is at all aggrieved 
•can go. A great Jurist in the Transvaal — and the 
Transvaal and South Africa generally have undoubtedly 
produced very great Jurists — once said to me in regard 
‘to a very difficult case : “'Though there may be no 
hope just now, I tell you that I have guided myself 
by one thing, or else I should not bo a lawyer : the law 
teaches us lawyers th.at there is absolutely no wrong 
for which there is no remedy to he found in a 
■court of law, and if judges say there is no remedy, 
then those judges should be immediately unseated.” I 
say that with all deference to you. Lord Chancellor. 

I therefore think that our European friends may 
rest assured that the future Federal Court will not send 
them away empty-handed as we expect to go away 
empty-handed, if wo do not have the favour of the 
Ministers, who are the present advisors of His Majesty. 

I am still lioping that we shall have their ear and 
/.get round their better side and then we may hope to 
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go away with aomethiog aubatantial in onr pockets 
bnt whether we go away with anything substantial in- 
cur pockets or not, I hope that if the Federal Court- 
of my dreams comes into being, then the Europeans 
and everybody — all the Minorities — may rest assured 
that that Court will not fail them, though a puny- 
individual like myself may fail them.’^ 


* A dlacnsslon followed this speech : 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Does Mahatma Gandhi propose- 
that the National Governaient of the future should examine and 
Investigate the title to property of every one, and If so, would It 
be any title acquired within a certain period of time or not? 
What la the machinery he proposes to bring Into existence for 
the examination of that title and does he propose to give any- 
Gompenaation at all, or that the National Government should 
Simply expropriate property which, according to his view, or the- 
view of the majority, seemed to have been wrongly acquired ? 

Oandhijl : So far as 1 understand, it is not Intended that 
the administration should do the thing •, everything that Is done 
will be above board. It will be done by legal machinery. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : What is that legal machlnery- 
to be? 6 j- 

Gandhijl : I have not at the present moment thought of any 
limitation. I think that there is no limitation running agalnst- 
a wrong. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru: Under your National Government 
therefore no title In India Is sale ? 

Gandhijl : Under our National Government the court will 
dflcldd these things and if there Is any undue fear about these 
things, I think It is possible to satisfy every legldmate doubt. I' 
have no hesitation in saying that gensrally speaking this Is 
lormiua which should bo accepted. Where complaints are made 
that there are legitimate rights acquired, it should be open to the 
courts of law to examine these rights. I am not going to say 
to-day in taking over the Government that I shall examine no* 
rights whatsoever, no titles that have been acquired. 




FINANCE 


Speaking at the Federal Stracture Committee on November 26, 
1931, Mr. Gandhi explained the Conereea position on Financial^ 
Safeguards : s r 

My Lord, — followed your (Lord Reading’s) speecli 
on the very important subject of Financial safeguards 
with the greatest attention and with all the respect 
that is undoubtedly your due. In connection with that' 
speech I read the paragraphs on Finance in the 
Federal Structure Committee’s Report of last year. I. 
think they are paragraphs 18, 19 and 20, and I regret 
to have to record my opinion that I cannot endorse the 
restrictions that have been suggested in these paragraphs. . 
My position and, I think, the position of all of ns, must 
be very difficult when we do not know exactly what- 
are the financial burdens. 

SCRUTINY OF OBLIGATIONS 

Let me explain. I would naturally have to consider 
the thing from one point of view if ‘ Army ’ was a 
reserved subject, and another point of view if ‘ Army ’ 
was a transferred subject. I have also very great 
difficulty in expressing my view by reason of the fact 
that the Congress is emphatically of opinion that the 
obligations to be taken over by the in-coming G-overnment 
should be subject to audit and impartial examination. 

I have in my hands a Report prepared by four 
impartial men, two of them ex-Advocates-General of 
the Bombay High Court; I mean Messrs. Bahadniji 
and Bhulabhai Desai. The third examiner, or member- 
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of the Committee is Professor Shah, for a long time 
professor in the University of Bombay, a man having 
an all-India reputation and author of valuable works 
on Indian economics. The tourth member of the 
Committee is Mr. Knmarappa, who holds European 
degrees and whose opinions on Finance command 
considerable acceptance and influence. These four 
. gentlemen have submitted an elaborate Report in 
which they, as I hold, make out a conclusive case for 
an impartial enq^uiry, and they show that many of the 
obligations do not really belong to India. 

In this connection I want very respectfully to 
say that the Congress has never suggested, as it has 
been viciously suggested against it, that one single 
•farthing of national obligations should ever be repudiated 
by the Congress. What the Congress has however 
suggested is, that some of the obligations which are 
supposed to belong to India, ought not to be saddled 
upon India and should be taken over by Great Britain. 
You will find in these volumes a critical examination 
cf all these obligations. I do not propose to weary 
this Committee with a recital of these things. Those 
who would care to study these two volumes may, and 
I have no doubt will, study them with considerable profit 
and they will perhaps discover that some of these 
obligations should never have been saddled upon India. 
That being the case, I feel chat if one knew exactly where 
one was, it would be possible to give a decisive opinion, 
but subject to that, I venture to suggest that the restric- 
'tions, or the so-called safeguards, that have been 
suggested in paragraphs 18, 19 and 20 of this Report of the 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee will, instead of helping 
Jndia on her course, hinder her progress at every step. 
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INDIA’S IKTEKESTS 

You, my Lord, were pleased to say that the questioa ■ 
before you was not one ot want of confidence in Indian 
Ministers. On the contrary yon had every hope that the 
Indian Ministers would do as well as any other Minister, . 
but you were concerned with the credit of India outside 
the borders of India, that the investors who supplied 
capital to India and w'bo brought their money to India at 
reasonable rates of interest would not be satisfied if there 
were not safeguards of the type suggested here ; and you - 
went on further, if I remember rightly, to say that when 
there were any investments ia India from here, or when 
there were any monies sent to India, it was not to be 
supposed that they were not also for the interest of India. 

If I remember rightly, Your Lordship used the words - 
“ obviously it v/as in the interests of India ”. I was really 
waiting to find some illustrations, but no doubt you took it 
for granted that we would know those matters or those 
illustrations which you had in mind. I had really converse 
illustrations in mind while you were speaking, and I said ' 
to myself, I have within my own experience several 
illustrations where I could show that the interests of India 
were not in those particular illustrations identical with 
the interests of Great Britain, that the two were in conflict, 
and that therefore we could not possibly say that every 
time there were loans from Great Britain, they wore in the 
interest of India. 

Take, for instance, so many wars. Take the wars of 
Afghanistan. As a young man I read with great avidity 
the history of wars in Afghanistan written by the late 
Sir John Kay, and I have a vivid recollection left on my 
mind that most of these wars were certainly not in the 
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interests of India : and not only that, but that the Governor' 
General had bungled over these wars. The late Dadabhai 
Naoroji taught us, young men, that the history of British 
Finance in India was a history of muddle and bungling 
where it was not also one of exploitation of India. 

EXCHANSE RATIO 

The Lord Chancellor uttered the warning, and you 
were pleased to endorse his warning, that Finance, at the 
present moment, was a very delicate matter and that, 
therefore, those of us who took part in the discussion 
should be cautious and careful so as uot to mishandle the 
subject and create difficulties or add to the difficulties that 
already face the Finance Minister in India. . I, therefore, 
do not propose to go into any details ; but I cannot help 
saying one thing in connection with this increase in the 
ratio. I mean when the rupee was appreciated to Js. 6d, from 
Is. 4d. Now there the measure was adopted in the face of 
almost unanimous opposition from Indians — Indians who 
were not in any way connected with the Congress. They 
were all independent, some of them great experts in 
finance who knew exactly what they were saying. Here 
again one finds that the Indian interest was really 
■subordinated to foreign interests. It does not require 
an expert to know that a depreciated rupee is always, 
or as a rule, would be in the interest of the cultivators. 
I was very much struck by an admission made by two 
financiers here that if the rupee, instead of being linked 
to sterling, had been left to itself, at least for the time 
being it would have been of great advantage to the 
cultivators. They were going to the last extreme and 
thinldng of some catastrophe that might befall India if the 
rupee left to itself went down to the intrinsic value, namely 
-6d. or lA. Personally I have not even then been able to 
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•Bee that reallj the Indian cultirator would bo in any shape 
or form damaged. 

That being the case I cannot possibly endorse safe- 
•giiards that would interfere with the fall discharge of his 
responsibility by the Indian Finance Minister, and that 
responsibility conceived predominantly in the interests of 
the ryots. 

RESOURCES 

But I want to draw the attention of this Committee 
to one thing more. In spite of the caution uttered by 
the Lord Chancellor and you, my Lord, I feel somehow 
or other that if Indian Finance was properly managed 
•entirely in the interests of India, we should not be 
subject to fluctuations as seriously as we are to-day in 
the foreign market, the fluctuations in London. I want to 
give you my reason for it. When I first became acquainted 
with the writing of Sir Daniel Hamilton, I approached 
him with considerable diffidence and hesitation. I knew 
nothing practically of Indian finance, I was absolutely new 
to the subject, but he with his zeal insisted upon my studying 
the papers that he continued to send me. As we all know 
he has large interests in India, he has himself held offices 
of importance and is himself an able financier. He is 
to-day making experiments himself along the lines he has 
suggested, but this is the one striking thought that he has 
placed before all who would care to understand his mode of 
looking at Indian finance when he says that India does 
not need to look to the gold standard or to the silver 
standard or to any metallic standard, India has metal all its 
own, and he says that that consists in her innumerable 
countless million of labours. It is true that the British 
Government has not declared itself insolvent in connection 
with Indian Finance, that it has been up to now able to 
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pay the way ; but at what cost ? It has been at the cost 
of the cultivator, the money has been squeezed from the- 
cultivator. Instead of thinking in terms of rupees, if the 
authorities had consulted and thought of finance in terms 
of these masses, they could have managed the affairs of 
India infinitely better than they have hitherto done, they 
-would not have been obliged to fall back upon foreign 
market. Everybody recognises, and British financiers have 
told us, that for nice years out of ten India has always a 
favourable balance. 

That is to say, whenever India has, what may be 
called, an eight anna or ten anna year, eight annas is- 
really enough to give her a favourable balance. Then- 
India produces through bountiful Nature, from Mother 
Earth, more than enough to pay for all her obligations, and 
more than for all the imports that she may ever require. 
If it is true, and I hold that it is true, a couutry like India 
does not really need to fall back upon the foreign capitalist. 
She has been made to fall back upon the foreign capitalist 
because of the enormous drain that has taken place from 
India in order to pay what are called the ‘ home- 
charges ’, in order to pay the terrific charges for India’s 
Defence. She is utterly unable to discharge these 
obligations, and yet, they have been met by a revenue 
policy which has been condemned in unmeasured terms by 
one of the officiating Commissioners, the late Bomesh 
Ohander Dutt. I know he engaged in a controversy with 
the late Lord Curzon on this very topic, and we Indians- 
came to the conclusion that the right was on the side of 
the late Bomesh Chander Dutt. 

But I want to go a step further. It is known that 
these millions of cultivators remain idle for six months in 
the year. If the British Government saw to it that these- 
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inen would not remain idle for six months in the yenr^ 
imagine the wealth that they would produce. Why should 
we then need ever to fall back upon the foreign market? 
That is how the whole idea of finance appears before me, 
a layman, a man who continually thinks of these masses 
and wants to feel as they would feel. They would say we 
have all the labour, therefore we do not want to fall back 
upon any foreign capital. So long as we labour, the whole 
world would want the products of our labour. And it is 
true, the world to-day wants the products of our labour. 
We would be able to produce those things that the world 
would voluntarily and willingly take from us. That has 
been the condition of India of ages past. There, I really 
do not share the fear that you, my Lord, have expressed 
in connection with Indian finance. In my opinion, unless 
we have control over our own door-keepers and over our 
own purse absolutely unrestricted, we shall not be able to 
shoulder the responsibility, and it will not be a responsi- 
bility worth the name, 

NATUHE OP SAFEGUARDS AND GUARANTEES 
1 am not in a position at the present moment to 
suggest any safeguards at all — ^not until I know that the 
nation is to have complete responsibility, complete control 
over her Army, over the CSvil Service, that the nation will 
be at perfect liberty to take over so many of the civilians 
as the nation would want, so many of the soldiers as the 
nation would want and on terms that would be suitable for 
a poor nation like India. Unless I know all these things, 
it is practically impossible for me to suggest the safeguards. 
As a matter of fact, when all these things are taken into 
consideration, probably, there will be no necessity for 
any safeguards, unless one starts with a want of confidenca 
in India’s ability to shoulder her burden and India’s ability- 
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to carry on the administration of the coantry in a peaceful 
manner. The only danger under such circumstances that 
I can possibly coneeire would be that the moment we take 
charge there would be utter chaos and disorder. Now, if 
that is the fear that seizes the British mind, then, there is 
■no meeting ground. We take responsibility, we ask for 
responsibility, we demand responsibility because, we have 
got that confidence that we would be able to carry 
on our affairs in a decent manner and, I feel, certainly in 
a much better manner than British administrators have 
•done or could ever do — not because they are not able. I 
will grant that they are much abler than we are ; I will 
grant that they have got an organising capacity which 
we have to learn at their feet. But we have one thing. 
We knotv our country, we know our people and we should, 
therefore, be able to run our Government cheaply. We 
would avoid all the quarrels, and we, not having any 
imperialistic ambition, would not goto war with the Afghans 
or any other nation, but we would cultivate friendly 
■relations, and they would have nothing to fear from us. 

That is the kind of ideal that runs through my 
•mind as I conceive Indian Finance. Yon will see 
therefore, that in my opinion Indian Finance does not 
occupy such a large place in my conception, and not 
such a dangerous position as it evidently occupies in 
your mind, or the Lord Chancellor’s mind or in the 
minds of British Ministers with whom I had the 
privilege of discussing this question. Hence, and for 
the reasons that I have explained, I must respectfully 
say that it is not possible for me to subscribe to the 
safeguards that are suggested here, or to endorse the 
fears that agitate the British public or the responsible 
■men in Great Britain. 
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For every obligation that the National Government 
■undertakes there vill be proper guarantees, such 
.guarantees as a nation can possibly give, and 
assurances of a right type forthcoming. But in my 
opinion, they will never be of the type or the character 
described in these paragraphs. After all, if there are, 
and there would be I have no doubt certain obligations 
'that we would have to take over and we would have 
to discharge towards Great Britain, supposing that we 
bungled and did not do anything whatsoever, no 
assurance given on paper would be worth anything. 
'Or supposing that India, when she comes idto her own, 
unfortunately for her, has a series of bad seasons, then 
again, I do not know that any safeguard that might 
possibly be conceived would be enough to sq[ueeze 
money out of India. In these critical circumstances — 
unforeseen circumstances — visitations of Nature, it is 
impossible for any National Government to give guarantees. 

I can only close with the great sorrow that has 
overtaken me in connection with these things that I 
should find myself in conflict with so many administrators 
who have experience of Indian affairs and also of 
so many of my countrymen who are attending this 
Round Table Conference ; but, if I am to discharge my 
duty as representative of the Congress, even at the risk 
of incurring displeasure, I must give expression to the 
views I hold in common with so many members of 
the Congress.* 

* At the conclusion of the speech Lord Beading remarked : 

I do not think that you quite accurately represented what I had 
said. It may be a misinterpretation of some observations that were 
made. All I want to say Is that I have already given In the 
speeches that I have made with regard to finance but I did not want 
-It to bo assumed that there is no answer to It 

Gandhlji: Of course not 
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The tollowing ja the full text of Mr. Gaodhi’s speech in the 
Federal Structure Committee on November 25, 19.31 : 

I tender mj congratulations to Professor Leea-Smith 
for being responsible for this debate, and I tender my 
congratulations to you, nay Lord Chancellor, for having 
allowed this debate. I think that Professor Lees-Smith has- 
shown amazing optimism in initiating this debate. He has- 
come as a physician with an oxygen cylinder and he is 
trying to pump oxygen into a dying body. I do not say 
that we ate a dying body because of this rumour or threat 
of provincial autonomy divorced from central responsibility. 
In my own humble manner, almost from the commencement' 
of these proceedings, I have been uttering words of warning 
and I said so in So many words that I was oppressed with 
aj sense of unreality which has been dawning upon 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for the last few days ; I happen to 
know this because he has given me the privilege of taking 
me into his confidence in common with his other friends 
and comrades, if I can also bracket myself as one of 
his comrades. 

Out of his ripe experience of administrative affairs, 
having held high offices in the Government, he has warned 
us of the danger of Provincial Autonomy so called. I am 
very often an unrepentant sinner. He had reasons for 
issuing this warning especially in connection with me, 
because I had dared to discuss the question of Provincial 
Autonomy with so many English friends who are 
responsible public men in this country, and he had heard 
of it, and so he gave me ample warning. It was for that 
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iceason that you find me as one of the co-signatoriea, not to 
the document that has been placed before you, my Lord 
Chancellor, but another similar document that was issued 
to the Press about ten days ago and was addressed to the 
■Prime Minister. I told him, as I say here, that both he 
and the others who have spoken after him, and I, reached 
the same goal though through different routes. “ Fools 
walk in where Angels fear to tread.” Not having had any 
experience of administration actually, I felt that if the 
Provincial Autonomy was the Provincial Autonomy of my 
conception I, for one, would not mind handling the fruit, 
feeling the thing and seeing whether it really answered my 
purpose. I love to meet iriends who may be opponents in 
policy on their own platform and find out their difficulties 
and find out also whether what they are offering is likely 
to lead one to the same place, and in that spirit and in that 
sense I ventured to discuss Provincial Autonomy, but I 
found at once on discussion that what they meant was 
certainly not the Provincial Autonomy that I meant, and 
so I told my friends also that 1 would be quite safe 
if they left me alone, that I was not going to sell the 
interests of the country out of a foolish conception of 
Provincial Autonomy, or out of impatience to get 
something for the country. What 1 am anxious to do 
is, having come all these miles with the greatest diffidence, 
■having come here to tender my whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion to the Government and to this Conference withont 
the slightest mental reservation, and having applied 
that spirit of co-operation in thought, word and deed, 
to leave nothing undone, I have not hesitated even 
to go into the danger zone and hence I have dared 
to talk about and discuss Provincial Autonomy. But 
1 have come to the conclusion that you, or the Britisla 
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Ministers, do not contemplate giving India that measure- 
of Provincial Autonomy which would satisfy a man of 
my mentality, which would satisfy the Congress, and 
which would reconcile the Congress to taking up 
Provincial Autonomy, although there may be delay in 
getting responsibility at the Centre. 

A CCHB FOR TERRORISM 

Let me make my meaning clear, because, here too, 

I am adopting a somewhat different line of argument, 
and 1 am most anxious not to be misunderstood. Let 
me take, therefore, one illustration. I want to take for 
my illustration Bengal, because it is one of the Provinces 
to-day in India which is deeply affected. I know that 
there is a terrorist school active in Bengal. Everybody 
ought to realise by this time that I can have no manner 
of sympathy with that terrorist school in any shape or 
form. I am as convinced as I have ever been that 
terrorism is the worst kind of action that any reformer 
can take up. Terrorism is the very worst thing for 
India in a special manner, because India is a foreign 
soil for terrorism to flourish in. I am convinced that 
those young Indians who are giving their lives for 
what they consider to be a good cause are simply 
throwing away their lives, and that they are not bringing 
the country one inch nearer the goal, which is common,. 
1 hope, to us all. 

I am convinced of all these things, but, having 
been convinced of them, supposing that Bengal had 
Prov incial Autonomy to-day, what would Bengal do ? 
Bengal would set free every one of the detenus, an 
Autonomous Bengal wcnld not hunt down the terrorists, 
j,fcut would tiy to reach them and convert them. I should! 
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approach them with every confidence and wipe out 
terrorism from Bengal. 

But let me go a little step further in order to- 
drive home the truth that is in me. If Bengal was 
autonomous, that autonomy itself would really remove 
terrorism from Bengal, because these terrorists foolishly 
consider that their action is the shortest cut to freedom j 
but having attained that freedom, the terrorism would cease. 

To-day there are a thousand young men, some of 
whom, I would dare swear, have absolutely nothing in 
common with the school of terrorism, a thousand young- 
men who have not been tried and who have not been 
convicted ; they have all, every one of them, been 
arrested on suspicion. So far as Chittagong is concerned^ 
Mr. Sen Gupta, who was Lord Mayor of Calcutta, who 
was a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and 
who was also President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee in Bengal, is here to-day. He has brought 
to me a report signed by members of all the parties 
in Bengal in connection with Chittagong and it is Sad 
reading. It is painful to read this report, but the 
substance of this report is, that there has been an inferior 
edition of the Black and Tans in Chittagong, and Chittagong 
is not a place of no importance on the map of India. 

We now see there has been a fiag-showing. 
ceremony, and in making this demonstration all the 
Military forces have been concentrated together in 
Calcutta, and these demonstrations have gone through 
ten streets of Calcutta. 

At whose expense, and what will it do? Will it 
frighten the terrorists ? I promise you it will not. Will 
it then wean the Congress from Civil Disobedience? 
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It will not do BO. The CongresB people are pledged 
to this thing. SufPenng is the badge of their tribe. 
They have determined to go through every form of 
sufiering. It cannot therefore frighten them. Our 
children would laugh at thia show, and it is our purpose 
to show the children that they must not be terrified, 
they must not be frightened by this display of artillery, 
guns, air force and so on. 

OF THE RIGHT KIND 

So that you see what is my conception of Provincial 
Autonomy. All these things would be impossible ; I 
would not allow a single soldier to enter the Province 
of Bengal ; I would not pay a single farthing for the 
upkeep of an Army which I may not command. In 
such a Provincial Autonomy you do not contemplate a 
state in Bengal whereby I can set free all these detenus 
and remove from the statute-book the Bengal Regulations. 
If it IS Provincial Autonomy, then it is independence 
for Bengal precisely in the same manner as the 
responsible Government I have seen growing up in 
Natal. That is a little colony, but it had its own indepeudent 
existence; it had its own volunteer force and so on. 
You do not contemplate that thing for Bengal or any 
of these Provinces. It will be the Centre still dictating, 
still ruling, still doing all these things. That is not 
the Provincial Autonomy of my conception. That was 
why I said if you present me with that live Provincial 
Autonomy, I shall bo prepared to consider that proposi- 
tion ; but I am also convinced that that autonomy is 
not coming. If that autonomy was coming we would 
not see all these protracted proceedings that have 
taken place here; then we would have managed our 
own affairs in an entirely different manner. 
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But what really grieves me still more is this ; we 
'have all been brought here with one single purpose. 
1 have been brought here specially through that very 
pact in which it is written in so many words that I 
was coming here to discuss and to receive really 
responsibility at the Centre : Federation with all its 
^responsibility — safeguards undoubtedly — but safeguards in 
the interests of India. 1 have said in serison and out 
of season that I would consider every safeguard that 
is necessary. I personally do not really agree with 
Professor Lees-Smith or anybody else that constitution- 
building should take all these long years — three years. 
He thinks of Provincial Autonomy in eighteen months. 
My folly tells me that all this time is not necessary. 
Where the people have made up their mind, the 
Parliament has made up its mind, the Ministers have 
made up their minds and tlie public opinion here, 
then these things do not take time. 1 have seen them 
not taking time where there has been one mind applied ; 
but I do know that there is not one mind applied but there 
are many miuds, all following their own course and all 
perhaps with a disruptive tendency. That being so, I feel 
convinced that, in spite of this debate, not only is there 
going to be no responsibility at the Centre, but there is 
going to be no tangible result out of this Conference. 
It hurts me, it pains me, that all this precious 
time of British Ministers, of the Nation and of all 
these Indians who have come here, should have been 
wasted ; but I am very much afraid that, in spite 
of this oxygen cylinder the result will be nil. 

I do not say that the result is therefore bound 
to be that Provincial Autonomy will be thrust down 
' our throats. 
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EFFECT OF SEPKESSION 

I do not really fear that result, ^hat I fear is 
Bomething still more dreadful — that nothing at all is 
going to come out of this thing but terrible repression in 
India. I do not mind that repression ; repression will 
only do ns good. If we have repression in the right 
time, I will consider that also as a very fine outcome 
of this Conference. Eepression has never done harm to 
a single Nation which is sailing for her destined goal with 
a fixed determination, for that repression is really an 
oxygen draught, though not the draught that Professor 
Lees-Smith has administered. 

But what I fear is that the slender thread which 
I had again built up of co-operation with the British 
people and with British Ministers is about to snap and 
that I should again declare myself a convinced non-co- 
operator and civil resister — that I should redeliver 
this message of non-co-operation and civil resistance to 
the millions of India, no matter bow many air balloons 
will float over India or how many tanks will be 
brought to India. They will have no result. You 
do not know to-day that they produce no results even 
upon the tender young children. We teach them to 
dance with joy when bullets are flying about them like 
so many crackers. We teach them to suffer for the 
freedom of their country. I do not despair. I do not 
think that because nothing happens here there will be 
chaos in the land ; not so long as Congress remains 
untarnished and non-violence goes forward throughout the 
length and breadth of India nndiminisbed. I have been 
told so often that it is the Congress that is responsible for 
this terrorism. I take this opportunity of denying that 
with all the strength at my command. On the 
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contrary, I have evidence to ahovr that it is the 
Congress creed of non-violence which up to now has- 
kept the forces of terrorism in check. I regret we 
have not succeeded to the fullest extent, but as time goes 
on we hope to succeed. It is not as if this terrorism can 
bring freedom to India. I want freedom precisely of 
the same type, only fuller than what Mr. Jayakar wants. 
1 want full freedom for the masses and I know that 
terrorism can do no good to the masses. The masses 
are silent and disarmed. They do not know how to kill. 
I do not talk of individual instances but the masses of 
India have never moved in that direction. 

HEAL KESPONSIBILITy 

Wanting that freedom for the masses I know that 
this terrorism can do no good whatsoever. Whilst on the 
one hand Congress will fight British authority and its 
terrorism legalised, so also will Congress fight terrorism, 
illegal, on the part of youth. Between those two there 
was this course of co-operation opened up for the British 
nation and for me by Lord Irwin. He bad built this 
bridge and I thought I was going to have a safe passage. 
I had a safe passage. I have come here to tender my 
co-operation. But I must confess to yon that apart even 
from what Professor Lees-Smith has said, and apart from 
what has been said on this side also, by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and by Mr. Sastri and the other speakers, the 
limited responsibility at the Centre, which they have in 
view, would not satisfy me. 

I want that responsibility at the Centre that will give 
me, as you all know, control of the Army and Finance. I 
know I am not going to get that here now, and I know 
there is not a British man ready for that, and therefore 
I know 1 must go back and yet invite the nation to a< 
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course of suffering. I have taken part in this debate 
because I wanted to make my position absolutely clear. 
What I have been saying to friends in private sitting-rooms 
with reference to Provincial Autonomy I have now said 
openly at this table, and I have told you what I mean by 
Provincial Autonomy and what would really satisfy me. 
I close by saying that I sail in the same boat as Sir Pej 
Bahadur Sapru and others, and I feel convinced that real 
Provincial Autonomy is an impossibility unless there is 
responsibility at the Centre, or unless you are prepared to 
so weaken the Centre that the provinces will be able to 
dictate to tlie Centre. I know that you are not prepared 
to-day to do this. I know that this Conference does not 
conceive a weak Centre but strong one when this Federal 
Government is brought into being. 

A strong Centre governed and administered by an 
alien authority, and a strong autonomy, are a contradiction 
in terms. Hence I feel that Provincial Autonomy and 
Central Kesponsibility have, really speaking, to go together. 
But I say again that I have an open mind. If somebody 
will convince me that there is Provincial Autonomy, such 
as I have conceived for instance for Bengal, available, 
I would grasp it. 
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I shall strata every nerve to secare ao honourable settlement - 
without exposlrg the mllliona of India’s men, women and children 
to the terrible ordeal of Civil Disobedience. But if it has got 
to be faced I shall do it with joy,” said Mahatma Qandhi in hia 
speech at the Plenary Session of the Round Table Conference on 
November 30, 1931. Ihe following is the full text of the speech : 

I do not think that anything that I can say this 
evening can possibly influence the decision of the Cabinet, 
Probably tbe decision, has been already taken. Matters of 
liberty of practically a whole Continent can hardly be 
decided by mere ergumeatation, or even negotiation. 
Negotiation has its purpose and has its play, but only 
under certain conditions. Without those conditions nego- 
tiations are a fruitless task. But I do not want to go into 
all these matters. I want as far as possible to confine 
myself within the four corners of the conditions that 
you, Prime Minister, read to this Conference at its 
opening meeting. 

RULE OF SIAJORITY 

I would, therefore, first of all say a few words 
in connection with the Reports that have been submitted 
to this Conference. Yon will find in these Reports that 
generally it has been stated that so and so is the opinion of 
a large majority, some, however, have expressed an opinion 
to the contrary, and so on. Parties who have dissented 
have not been stated. I had heard when I was in 
India, and I was told when I came here, that no 
decision or decisions will be taken by the ordinary 
rule of majority, and I do not want to mention this fact 
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here by way of complaint that the Reports have been so 
framed as if the proceedings were governed by the test 
of majority. 

But it was necessary for me to mention this fact, 
because to most of these reports you will find that there is 
a dissenting opinion, and in most of the cases that dissent 
unfortunately happens to belong to me. It was not a 
matter of joy to have to dissent from fellow-delegates. 
But I felt that I could not truly represent the Congress 
unless I notified that dissent. 

There is another thing which I want to bring to the 
notice of this Conference, namely, what is the meaning of 
the dissent of the Congress ? 1 said at one of the 
preliminary meetings of the Federal Structure Committee 
that the Congress claimed to represent over 85 per cent, 
of the population of India, that is to say the dumb, toiling, 
semi-starved millions. But I went farther : that the 
Congress claimed also, by right of service, to represent 
oven the Princes, if they would pardon my putting forth 
that claim, and the landed gentry, and the educated class. 
I wish to repeat that claim and I wish this evening to 
emphasize that claim. 

CONGRESS REPRESENTS INDIA 

All the other parties at this meeting represent 
sectional interests. Congress alone claims to represent the 
whole of India and all interests. It is no communal 
organisation *, it ia a determined enemy of communalism in 
any shape or form. Congress knows no distinction of race, 
colour or creed ; its platform is universal. It may not 
always have lived up to the creed. I do not know a single 
human organisation that lives up to its creed. Congress 
has failed very often to my knowledge. It may have failed 
more often to the knowledge of its critics. But the worst 
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critic will have to recognise, as it has been recognised, that 
the Indian National Congress is a daily growing organi- 
sation, that its message penetrates the remotest village of 
India, that on given occasions the Congress has been able 
to demonstrate its influence over and among these masses 
who inhabit its 700,000 villages. 

And yet, here I see that the Congress is treated as 
one of the Parties. I do not mind it ; I do not regard it a 
calamity for the Congress ; but I do regard it as a calamity 
for the purpose of doing the work for which we have 
gathered together here. I wish I could convince all the 
British public men, the British Ministers, that the Congress 
is capable of delivering the goods. The Congress is the 
only all-India wide national organisation, bereft of any 
communal bias : that it does represent all Minorities which 
have lodged their claim here and which, or the sigaatories 
on their behalf, claim — I hold unjustifiably — to represent 
46 per cent, of the population of India. The Congress, 
I say, claims to represent all these Minorities. 

What a great difference it would be to-day if this 
claim on behalf of the Congress was recognised. I feel 
that I have to state this claim with some degree of 
emphasis on behalf of peace, for the sake of achieving 
the purpose which is common to all of us, to you English- 
men who ait at this Table, and to us the Indian men and 
women who also sit at this Table. I say so for this 
reason : Congress is a powerful organisation ; Congress is 
.an orgainsation which has been accused of running or 
desiring to run a parallel Government ; and in a way I have 
endorsed the charge. If yon could understand the 
working of the Congress, you would welcome an organisation 
which could run a parallel Government and show that it is 
possible for an organisation, voluntary, without any force 
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at its command, to run tbe machinery of Government 
even under adverse circumstances. 

But no. Although you have invited the Congress yon 
distrust the Congress. Although you have invited the 
Congress, you reject its claim to represent the whole of 
India. Of course it is possible at this end of the World to 
dispute that claim, and it is not possible for me to prove 
this claim ; hut, all the same, if you find me asserting 
that claim, I do so because a tremendous responsibility 
testa upon my shoulders. 

THE AVAY OF NEGOTIATION 

The Congress represents the spirit of rebellion. 1 
hnow that tbe word “ rebellion ” must not be whispered at 
a Conference which has been summoned in order to arrive 
at an agreed solution of India's troubles through 
negotiation. Speaker after speaker has got up and said 
that India should achieve her liberty through negotiation, 
by argument, and that it will be the greatest glory of Great 
Britain if Great Britain yields to India's demands by 
argument. But this Congress does not hold quite that 
view. The Congress has an alternative which is unpleasant 
to you. 

THE OLD WAY 

I heard several speakers— I have tried to follow every 
speaker with the utmost attention and with all the respect 
that I could possibly give to these speakers — saying what 
a dire calamity it would be if India was fired with the 
spirit of lawlessness, rebellion, terrorism and so on. I do 
not pretend to have read history, but as a schoolboy I had 
to pass a paper in history also, and I read that the page of 
history is soiled red with the blood of those who have 
fought for freedom. I do not know an instance in which 
nations have attained their own without having to gO' 
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through an incredible measure of travail. The dagger of 
the assassin, the poison bowl, the bullet of the rifleman, 
the spear and all these weapons and methods of destruction 
have been up to now used by, what I consider, blind lovera 
of liberty and freedom. And the historian has not 
condemned him. I hold no brief for the terrorists. 
Mr. Ghuznavi brought in the terrorists and he brought in 
the Calcutta Corporation. I felt hurt when he mentioned 
an incident that took place at the Calcutta Corporation. 
He forgot to mention that the Mayor of that Corporation 
made handsome reparation lor the error into which he 
himself was betrayed, and the error into which the Calcutta 
Corporati''n was betrayed through the instrumentality of 
those members of the Corporation who were Congressmen. 

I hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or 
indirectly would encourage terrorism. As soon as this 
incident was brought to the notice of the Congress, the 
Congress set about putting it in order. It immediately 
called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation to give 
an account of what was done and the Mayor, the gentleman 
that he is, immediately admitted his mistake and made all 
the reparation that it was then legally possible to make. I 
must not detain this Assembly over this incident for any 
length of time. He mentioned also averse which the 
children of the forty schools conducted by the Calcutta 
Corporation are supposed to have recited. There were 
many other mis-statements in that speech which 1 could 
dwell upon, but I have no desire to do so. It is only out of 
regard for the great Calcutta Corporation, and out of 
regard for truth, and on behalf of those who are not 
here to-night to put in their defence, that I mention 
these two glaring instances. I do not for one moment 
believe that this was taught in the Calcutta Corporation 
56 
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schools with the knowledge of the Calcutta Corporation. 
1 do know that in those terrible days of last year, several 
things were done for which we have regret, for which 
-we have made reparation. 

If our boys in Calcutta were taught those verses 
which Mr. Chuznavi has recited, I am here to tender 
an apology on their behalf, but I should want it proved 
that the boys were taught by the school-masters of 
these schools with the knowledge and encouragement of 
the Corporation. Charges of this nature have been 
brought against Congress times without number, and 
times without number these charges have also been 
refuted, but I have mentioned these things at this 
juncture, ft is again to show that for the sake of 
liberty people have fought, people have lost their lives, 
people have killed and have sought death at the hands 
of those whom they have sought to oust. 

THE NEW WAY 

The Congress then comes upon the scene and 
devises a new method not known to history, namely, 
that of civil disobedience, and the Congress has been 
following up that method. But again, I am up against 
a stone wall and I am told that that is a method 
that no Government in the world will tolerate. Well, 
of course, the Government may not tolerate, no Govern- 
ment has tolerated open rebellion. No Government may 
'tolerate civil disobedience, but Governments have to 
succumb even to these forces, as the British Government 
has done before now, eveu as the Great Dutch Govern- 
ment after eight years of trial had to yield to the 
logic of facts. General Smuts, a brave General, a 
great statesman, and a very hard taskmaster also, but ho 
himself recoiled with horror from even the contemplation 
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■of doiog to doath ianocent men and women who 
were merely fighting for the preservation of their self- 
respect. Things which he had vowed he would never 
yield in the year 1908, reinforced as he was hy General 
Botha, he had to do in year 1914, after having tried 
■these civil resisters through and through. And in India, 
■Lord Chelmsford had to do the same thing : the Governor 
-of Bombay had to do the same thing in Borsad and 
Bardoli. I suggest to you. Prime Minister, it is too 
late to-day to resist this, and it is this thing which weighs 
me down, this choice that lies before them, the parting 
of the ways probably. I shall hope against hope, I shall 
strain every nerve to achieve an honourable settlement 
■for my country, if 1 can do so without having to put 
the millions of my countrymen and countrywomen and 
even children through this ordeal of fire. It can be a 
matter of no joy and comfort to me to lead them 
again to a fight of that character, but, if a further ordeal 
of fire has to be our lot, I shall approach that with 
■the greatest joy and with the greatest consolation that 
I was doing what I felt to be right, the counU-y was 
doing what it felt to be right, and the country will 
have the additional satisfaction of knowing that it 
was not at least taking lives, it was giving lives : it was 
not making the British people directly sufferj it was 
•suffering. Professor Gilbert Murray told me — I shall never 
forget that I am paraphrasing his inimitable language— “ Do 
yon not consider for one moment that we Englishmen 
do not suffer when thousands of your countrymen 
suffer, that we are so heartless?" I do not think so. 
I do know that you will suffer; but I want you to 
suffer because I want to touch your hearts ; and when 
your hearts have been touched, then will come th» 
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psychological moment for negotiation. Negotiation there 
always will be ; and if this time I have travelled all these 
miles in order to enter upon negotiation, 1 thought that 
your countryman, Lord Irwin, had sufficiently tried us 
through his ordinances, that ha had sufficient evidence 
that thousands of men and women of India and thousands 
of children had suffiered ; and that, ordinance or no 

ordinance, lathu or no lathis, nothing would avail tc 
stem the tide that was onrushing and to stem the 
passions that were rising in the breasts of the men and 
women of India who were thirsting for liberty. 

THE PRICE 

Whilst there is yet a little sand left in the glass, 
I want you to understand what this Congress stands 

for. My life is at your disposal. The lives of all the 
members of the Working Committee, the All-India Congress 
Committee, are at your disposal. But remember 

that you have at your disposal the lives of all these 
dumb millions. I do not want to sacrifice those lives 
if I can possibly help it. Therefore, please remember, 
that I will count no sacrifice too great if, by chance, 
I can pull through an honourable settlement. You will 
find me always having the greatest spirit of compromise 
if I can but fire you with the spirit that is working 

in the Qongress, namely, that India must have real 
liberty. Call it by any name you like ; a rose will 
smell as sweet by any other name, but it must be the 
rose of liberty that I w'ant and not the artificial product. 
If your mind and the Congress mind, the mind of 
this Conference and the mind of the British people, 
means the same thing by the same word, then you 
will find the amplest room fer compromise, and you will 
find the Congress itself always in a compromising spirit. 
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'But ao Iona; as there is not that one mind, that one 
definition, not one implication for the same word that 
you and I and we may be using so long there is no 
compromise possible. How can there be any com- 
promise so long as we each one of us has a different 
definition for the same words that we may be using. 
It is impossible, Prime Minister, I want to suggest to 
you in all humility that it is utterly impossible then 
to find a meeting ground, to find a ground where you 
can apply the spirit of compromise. And I am very 
■grieved to have to say up to now I have not been able 
to discover a common definition for the terms that we 
'have been exchanging during all these weary weeks. 

ODK GOAL 

I was shown last week the Statute of Westminster 
'by a sceptic, and he said ; “ Have you seen the definition 

of Dominion ?” I read the definition of “ Dominion ” 
and naturally 1 was not at all perplexed or shocked to 
•see that the word “ Dominion ” was exhaustively defined 
■and it had not a general definition but a particular 
definition. It simply said': the word “Dominion" shall 
'include Australia, South Africa, Canada and so on ending 
with the Irish Free State. I do not think I noticed 
Egypt there. Then he said : “ Do you see whst your 
Dominion means ?" It did not make any impression 
upon me. I do not mind what my Dominion means 
or what complete independence means. In a way 1 
was relieved. 

I said : ‘ I am now relieved from having to quarrel 
■about the word “dominiou”; because I am out of it.” 
But I want complete independence, and even so, so 
many Englishmen have said : “ Yes, you can have 
■complete independence, but what is the meaning of 
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complete independence ? ” and again we come to> 
different definitions. 

One of jour great statesmen was debating with- 
me, and said ; “ Honchtly I did not know that you- 
meant this by complete independence.” He ought to- 
have known but ho did not know, and I shall tell you- 
what he did not know. When I said to him : “ I 
cannot be a partner in an Empire,” he said : “ Of 
coarse, that is logical.” I replied : “ But I want to 
become that. It is not as if I shall be if I am 
compelled to, but I want to become a partner with 
Great Britain. I want to become a partner with the 
English people ; hut I 7 ant to enjoy precisely the same- 
liberty that your people enjoy, and I want to seek, 
this partnership not merely for the benefit of India, 
and not merely for mutual benefit ; I want to seek this- 
partnership in 'order that the great weight that is- 
crushing the world to atoms may be lifted from its- 
shoulders." 

This took place ten or twelve days ago. Strange - 
as it may appear, [ got a note from another English- 
man, whom also you know, and whom also you respect: 
Among many things, be writes ; “ 1 believe profoundly 
that the peace and happiness of mankind depend on oar- 
friendship ” ; and as if I would not not understand that, 
he says : “ Your people and mine." I must read to you 
what he also says ; “ And of all Indians you are the one - 

that the real Englishman likes and understands." 

He does not waste any words on flattery, and' 

I do not think he has intended this last expression to- 

flatter me. It will not flatter me in the slightest 

degree. There are many things in this note which, if 

I could share them with you, would perhaps make you 
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understand better tbe significance of this expressiony 
but let me tell you that when he writes this last sentence,, 
he does not mean me personally. I personally signify 
nothing and I know I would mean nothing to any single 
Unglishman ; but I mean something to some ^Englishmen 
because I represent a cause, because I seek to represent 
a nation, a great organisation which has made itself felt. 
That is the reason why be says this. 

But then, if I could possibly find that working 
basis. Prime Minister, there is ample room for compromise. 
It is friendship I crave. M y business is not to throw 
overboard the slave-holder and tyrant. My philosophy 
forbids me to do so, and to-day the Congress has accepted 
that philosophy, not as a creed, as it is to me, hut as a 
policy, because the Congress believes that it is the right 
and the best thing for India, a nation of 850,000,000 to do. 

OUR WEAPON 

A nation of 350 million people does not need the 
dagger of the assassin, it does not need the poison bowl, 
it does not need the sword, tbe spear or the bullet. It 
needs simply a will of its own, an ability to say ‘ no ’, and 
that nation is to-day learning to say ‘ no '. 

But what is it that that nation does ? To 
summarily, or at all, dismiss Englishmen? No. Its 
mission is to-day to convert Eoglishmen. I do not 
want to break the bond between England and India, 
but 1 do want to transform that band. I want to transform 
that slavery into complete freedom for my country. Call 
it complete independence or whatever you like, I will not 
quarrel about that word, and even though my countrymen 
may dispute with me for having taken some other word, 

I shall be able to bear down that opposition so long as the 
content of the word that you may suggest to me boars the 
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■same meaning. Hence, I have times without number to 
urge upon your attention that the safeguards that have been 
suggested are completely unsatisfactory. They are not in 
the interests of India. 

FINANCIAL CHAMP 

Three experts from the Federation of Commerce and 
Industry have, in their own way, each in his different 
manner, told out of their expert experiences how utterly 
impossible it is for any body of responsible Ministers to 
tackle the problem of administration when 30 per cent, 
of her resources are mortgaged irretrievably. Better than 
I could have shown to you they have shown out of the 
amplitude of their knowledge what these finaecial safe- 
guards mean for India. They mean the complete cramping 
of India. They have discussed at this table financial 
safeguards but that includes necessarily the question of 
Defence and the question of the Army. Yet while I say 
that the safeguards are unsatisfactory as they have been pre- 
sented I have not hesitated to say, and I do not hesitate 
to repeat that the Congress is pledged to giving 
•safeguards, endorsing safeguards which may be 
demonstrated to be in the interests of India. 

At one of the sittings of the Federal Structure 
■Committee, I had no hesitation in amplifying the admissioa 
:aad saying that those safeguards must be also of benefit 
■to Great Britain. I do not want safeguards which are 
merely beneficial to India and prejndieial to the real 
interests of Great Britain. The fancied interests of India 
will have to be sacrificed. The fancied interests of Great 
Britain will have to be sacrificed. The illegitimate inter- 
ests of India will have to be sacrificed. The illegitimate 
interests of Great Britain will also have to be 
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Therefore, again 1 repeat, if we have the same meaning 
for the same word I will agree with Mr. Jayakar, with 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other distinguished speakers 
who have spoken at this Conference. 

I will agree with them all that we have, after all 
these lahours, reached a suhstantial measure of agreement, 
but my despair, my grief, is that I do not read the same 
words in the same light. The implications of the safe- 
.guards of Mr. Jayakar, I very much fear, are different 
from my implications, and the implications of Mr. Jayakar 
and myself are perhaps only different from the implica- 
tions that Sir Samuel Hoare, for instance, has in mind ; 
I do not know. We have never got down to brass tacks, 
as you put it, and I am anxious — I have been pining — to 
come to real grips and to get down to brass tacks all these 
days and all these nights, and I have felt : why are we not 
coming nearer and nearer together, and why are we 
wasting our time in eloquence, in oratory, in debating, and 
in scoring points ? Heaven knows, I have no desire to 
hear my own voice. Heaven knows I have no desire 
til take part in any debating. I know that liberty is 
made of sterner stuff, and 1 know that the freedom of 
India is made of much sterner stuff. We have pro- 
blems that would baffle any statesman. We have 
problems that other nations have not to tackle. But 
they do not baffle me; they cannot baffle those who 
have been brought up in the Indian climate. Those 
problems are there with us. Just as we have to tackle 
our bubonic plague, we have to tackle the problem of 
malaria. We have to tackle, as you have not, the 
problem of snakes and scorpions, monkeys, tigers and 
Jions. We have to tackle these problems because wo 
■have been brought up under them. 
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They do not baffle ns. Somehonr or other we have- 
survived the ravages of these venomous reptiles and 
various creatures. So also shall we survive our problem 
and find a way out of those problems. But to-day you and 
we have come together at a Bound Table and we want 
to find a common iormula which will work. Please believe- 
me that whilst I abate not a little of the claim that I have- 
registered on behalf of the Congress, which I do not' 
propose to repeat here, while I withdraw not one word- 
of the speeches that I had to make at the Federal' 
Structure Committee, I am here to compromise; I am 
here to consider every formula that British ingenuity can 
prepare, every formula that the ingenuity of such Consti- 
tutionalists as Mr. Sastri, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Muhammad Shafi and a 
host of others can weave into being. 

MUTUAL TRUST 

I will not be baffled. I shall be here as long as 
I am required because I do not want to revive civil 
disobedience. I want to tnrn the truce that was arrived 
at Delhi into a permanent settlement. But for heaven’s 
sake give me, a frail man 62 years gone, a little bit of 
a chance. Find a little corner for him and the organisa- 
tion that ho represents. You distrust that organisation 
though you may seemingly trust me. Do not for one 
moment differentiate me from the organisation of which 
I am but a drop in tbe ocean. I am no greater than 
the organisation to which I belong. I am infinitely 
smaller than that organisation; and if you find me a 
place, if you trust me, I invite you to trust the Congress 
also. Your trust in me otherwise is a broken reed. 1 
have no authority save what I derived from the Congress. 
If you will work the Congress for all it is worth, then. 
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you will say goodbye to terrorism ; then you will not 
need terrorism. To-day you hare to fight the school of' 
terrorists which is there with your disciplined and organised 
terrorism, because you will be blind to the facts or the 
writing on the wall. Will yon not see the writing that 
these terrorists are writing with their blood? Will you not' 
see that we do not want bread made of wheat, but we 
want bread of liberty; and without that liberty there- 
are thousands to-day who are sworn not to give themselves - 
peace or to give the country peace. 

I urge you then to read that writing on the wall; 
I ask you not to try the patience of a people known 
to be proverbially patient. We speak of the mild' 
Hindu, and the IVfasauIman also by contact good or 
evil with the Hindu has himself become mild. And 
that mention of the Mussulman brings me to the baffling' 
problem of Minorities. Believe me, that problem, exists 
here, and I repeat what I used to say in India — 
have not forgotten those words — that without the 

problem of Minorities being solved there is no Stoaraj 
for India, there is no freedom for India. I know that I" 
realise it ; and yet I came here in the hope ‘ perchance ’ 
that I might be able to pull through a solution here. 
But I do not despair of some day or other finding a real' 
and living solution in connection with the Minorities 
problem. I repeat what I have said elsewhere that so 
long as the wedge in the shape of foreign rule divides- 
community from community and class from class, there- 
will be no real living solution, there will be no living^ 
friendship between these communities. 

It will be after all and at best a paper solution. 
But immediately you withdraw that wedge, the domestic 
ties, the domestic affections, the know-ledge of common 
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birth — do you suppose that all these will count for 
nothing ? 

Were Hindus and Mussulmans and Sikhs always at 
war with one another when there was no British rule, 
when there was no English face seen there? We 
have chapter and verse given to us by Hindu 
historians and by Mussnlman historians to say that we 
were living in comparative peace even then. And 
Hindus and Miisaalmans in the village are not even 
to-day (juarrelling. In those days they were not known to 
quarrel at all. The late Manlana Mnhammad Ali often 
used to tell me, and he was himself a bit of an historian. 
He said : “ If God ” — “ Allah ” as lie called God 
— “gives me life, I propose to write the history of 
Mussulman rule in India and then I will show, through 
documents that British people have preserved, that 
Aurangzeb was not so vile as he has been painted by 
the British historian ; that the Mogul rule was not so 
bad as it has been shown to ns in British history ; and 
■so on." And so hare Hindu historiaus written. This 
quarrel is not old ; this quarrel is coeval with this 
acute shame. I dare to say, it is coeval with the 
British advent, and immediately tliis relationship, the 
unfortunate, artificial, unnatural relationship between 
Great Britain and India is transformed into a natural 
relationship, when it becomes, if it does become, a 
voluntary partnership to be given up, to be dissolved 
at the will of either party, when it becomes that you 
will find that Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians, Christians, untouchables, will all live 
together as one man. 

I do not intend to say much to-night about the 
Princes, but I should be wronging them and should 
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be wronging the Congress if 1 did not register my ' 
claim^ not with the Bound Table Conference but with 
the Princes. It is open to the Princes to give their 
terms on which they will join the Federation. I have • 
appealed to them to make the patli easy for those 
who inhabit the other part of India, and therefore, I' 
can only make these suggestions for their favourable • 
consideration, for their earnest consideration. I think 
that if they accepted, no matter what they are, but 
some fundamental rights as the common property of 
all India, and if they accepted that position and 
allowed those rights to be tested by the Court, which 
will be again of their own creation, and if they introduced 
elements — only elements — of representation on behalf 
of their subjects, I think that they would have gone a 
long way to conciliate their subjects. They would have 
gone a long way to show to the World and to show to 
the whole of India that they are also fired with a 
democratic spirit, that they do not want to remain 
undiluted autocrats, but that they want to become 
constitutional monarchs even as King George of 

Great Britain is. 

AN AUTONOMOUS FRONTIER PROVINCE 
Let India get what she is entitled to and what 
she can really take, but whatever she gets, and 
whenever she gets it, let the Frontier Province get 
complete autonomy to-day. That Frontier will then 
be a standing demonstration to tbe whole of India, 
and therefore, the whole vote of the Congress will be 
given in favour of the Frontier Province getting 
Provincial Autonomy to-morrow. Prime Minister, if you 
can possibly get your Cabinet to endorse the proposition 
that from to-morrow the Frontier Province becomes a 
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iail-fledged antonomouB provinee, 1 shall then have a 
proper footiag amongst the Frontier tribes and convene 

■ 4hem to my assistance when those over the border cast 
an evil eye on India. 

THASKS 

Last of all, my last is a pleasant task for me. 
This is ))erhaps the last time that I shall be sitting 
-with you at negotiations. It is not that I want that. 
I want to sit at the same table with you in your closets 
and to negotiate and to plead with yon and to go down 
on bended knees before I take the final leap and 
final plunge. 

But, whether I have the good fortune to continue 

■ to tender my co-operation or not does not depend upon 
me. If largely depends upon you. But it may not 
even depend upon you. It depends upon so many 
eircumstances over which neither you nor we may 
have any control whatsoever. Then, let me perform 
this pleasant task of giving my thanks to all from 
Their Majesties down to the poorest men in the 
■East End where I have taken up my habitation. 

In that settlement,' which represents the poor people 
of the East End of London, I have become one of 
• them. They have accepted me as a member, and as 
a favoured member of their family. It will be one of 
the richest treasures that I shall carry with me. Here 
too, I have found nothing but courtesy and nothing but 
a genuine affection from all with whom I have come 
in touch. I have come in touch with so many Englishmen. 
-It has been a priceless privilege to me. They have 
listened to what must have often appeared to them 

■ to be unpleasant, although it was true. Although 
J have often been obliged to say these things to them, 
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'they have never shown the slightest impatience or 
irritation. It is impossible for me to forget these things. 
'Ho matter what befalls me, no matter what the fortunes 
may be of this Round Table Conference, one thing I 
shall certainly carry with me that is, that from high 
to low I have found nothing but the utmost courtesy and 
-the utmost affection. I consider that it was well worth 
my paying this visit to England in order to £nd 
this human affection. 

It has enchanced, it has deepened my irrepressible 
faith in human nature, that although Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have been fed upon lies so often that I 
-see disfiguring your Press, that although in Lancashire 
the Lancashire people had perhaps some reason for 
becoming irritated against me, I found no irritation 
and no resentment even in the operatives. The operatives, 
men and women, hugged me. They treated me as one 
of their own. I shall never forget that. 

I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands 
of English friendships. I do not know them but I read 
that afiection in their eyes as early in the morning 
I walk through your streets. All this hospitality, all this 
kindness will never be effaced from my memory, no 
matter what befalls my unhappy land. I thank you 
for your forbearance. 
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At the close ot the Bound Table Conierence, Mr. Gandhi, 
who was asked to propose the vote of thanks to the Chair, made 
the following observation : 

Prime Minister, and Friends, — ^The privilege and the 
responsibility of moving a vote of thanks to the Cbait 
hare been entrusted to me, and I have taken up the 
responsibility and the privilege with the greatest pleasure. 
A Chairman who conducts the proceedings of his 
meeting in a becoming and courteous manner, is always 
entitled to a vote of thanks, whether those who compose 
the meeting agree with the decisions taken at the meeting, 
or with the decisions that may be given by the Chairman' 
himself. 

Sir, I know that yours was a double duty. You 
had not only to conduct the proceedings ot the Conference 
with becoming dignity and with impartiality, but you 
had often to convey the decisions of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

And your final act in the Chair has been to 
convey the considered decision of His Majesty’s 
Government over the many matters on which this 
Conference has deliberated. I propose to omit that 
part of your task : but for me the pleasanter part is 
how you have conducted the proceedings, and let me 
congratulate you upon the lesson that you have given 
us so often in time sense. Chairmen often neglect 
that very elementary duty, and I must confess, in my 
country almost with tiresome regularity. We are not 
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credited with proper time sense. Prime Minister, it will 
be mj pleasant and bonnden duty |to give to my 
countrymen when I return to India what the British 
Prime Minister has done in the matter of time sense. 

The other thing that you have shown us is your 
amazing industry. Brought up in your hardy Scotch 
climate, you have not known what rest is, and you 
have not allowed ns also to know what rest is. With, shall 
I say, almost unexampled ferocity you worked every one 
of us, including old men like my friend and revered 
brother Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and an equally 
old man like me. 

You have worked almost to exhaustion, with a 
pitilessnesa worthy of a Scotsman like yon, my friend 
and revered leader Sastri. You let us know yesterday 
that you know his physical condition, but before a sense 
of duty you set aside all these personal considerations. 
All honour to yon for that and I shall treasure this 
amazing industry of yom's. 

But let me say on this matter that although 
I belong to a climate which is considered to be luxuriant, 
almost bordering on the equatorial regions, perhaps we 
might there be able to cross swords with you in industry; 
but that does not matter. If what you gave us yesterday 
is only a foretaste of what you are capable of — working 
even for a full twenty-four hours as your House of 
Commons has done at times — well then, of course, you 
will take the palm. 

AT THE PARTING OP THE WAYS 

Therefore I have the greatest pleasure in moving 
this vote of thanks. But there is an additional 
reason, and it is perhaps a greater reason why I 
should shoulder this responsibility and esteem the 
57 
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privilege that has been given to me. It is some- 
what likely — I would say only somewhat likely, because 
1 would like to study your declaration, once, twice, thrice, 
as often as it may be necessary, scanning every word of it, 
reading its hidden meaning if there is a bidden meaning in 
it, crossing all the T’s, dotting all the I’s and if I then 
come to the conclusion as just now seems to be likely — that 
so far as I am concerned we have come to the parting 
of the ways. 

That our ways take different directions, it does not 
matter to us. You are entitled to ray hearty and most 
sincere vote of thanks. It is not given to us in this society 
•of ours for all to agree in order to respect one another. It 
is not given to us always to expect meticulous regard for 
each other's opinions and altvays to be accommodating so 
that there is no principle left with you. On the contrary, 
dignity of human nature requires that we must face the 
•storms of life and sometimes, even blood brothers have got 
to go each his own way, but, if at the end of their quarrel 
— at the end of their differences — they can say that they 
•bore no malice and that even so they acted as becomes a 
gentleman, a soldier — if it will be possible at the end of 
the chapter for me to say that of myself and of my 
countrymen, and if it is possible for me to say that of you, 
Prime Minister, and of your countrymen, I will say that 
we parted also well. I do not know in what direction my 
path will lie, but it does not matter to me' in what direction 
that path lies. Even then, although I may have to go in 
an exactly opposite direction, you are still entitled to a vote 
•of thanks from me from the bottom of my heart. 
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Oa the conclnston of the Round Table Conference, Mahatma 
'Oandhl sailed for India arriving in Bombay on the morning of 
-the 28th December 1931. Writing to Young India on board 
'5. S. Pilsna on December 23, he observed that be was “ returning 
home not filled with disappointment but with hope enriched”. 
Of the Bound Table Conference and its results, he had nothing 
new to report. He had an open mind and hoped for the best. 
He was on arrival however confronted with a grave and 
menacing situation. The rule of Ordinances had already commenced 
in Bengal, in the United Provinces and in the North-West 
Prontler Province. The Frontier Reforms of December 22, 1931, 
were quickly followed by three Ordinances promulgated on the 
24th. On the 23th Abdul Qafi'ar Khan, better known as the Frontier 
Gandhi, and a few others were arrested under Regulation HI of 
1818. On the 26th Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, General Secretoiy 
of the Congress, and Mr. Sherwani, a member of the Working 
Committee, were jailed. 'J'he situation was thus tense with 
excitement and uncertainty, to which Mr. Gandhi gave expression 
in the two speeches he delivered at Bombay, one at the Ajsad> 
Maldan and the other at the Welfare of India League, . and in 
the interviews he gave to the Press. 
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Revfevring tlie situation as he found it on return home,. 
Mahatma Gandhi spoke as foUova at the Azad Maidan, Bombay, 
on the evening of December 28, 1931, when he was welcomed 
on behalf of the Nation by Mr. Vailabhai Patel : 

Sardar Sabeb, Sisters, and Brethren, — In the ntorning 
you flocked to welcome me, in token of the love you 
bear towards me and now also yon have gathered 
here ; and for this expression of your love T thank yon 
Irom the bottom of my heart. Truth to speak all this 
is an expression of the love and confidence yon repose 
in the Congress, throngh which you are determined 
to achieve the cherished desire of jonr hearts. It seems 
to me so. 

Last night. I bad thought of telling yon things 
quite different from what I propose to say now. It 
aeems to be the will of God that I liave to tell yon 
something different from what I hoped I would tell you. 

It is only too true that man proposes and God 



Many things I have learnt to-day, of which I was 
quite unaware and for which I was unprepared. 

I was ignorant of the firing at Peshawar, and of 
the deaths of the brave men. I was also not aware that 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Sjt. Sberwani were under arrest 
and awaiting trial. 

LOBD WILLINGDOK’S X'SUS GIFTS! 

AH this, I learned after my landing here. I take it 
that these are all Christmas Gifts from Lord Willingdon, 
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•our Christian Viceroy. For, is it not a enstam during 
Christmas to exchange greetings and gifts r Something 
had to be given me and this is ivhat I hare got. 

In the Frontier Province Eban Abdul Gaifar Ebsn, 
his brother and several others have been arrested, and 
•we do not know how many more will be jailed. We 
may not even get the news from that Province. What 
•better presents can there be for a Sati/ai^rahi than 
these ? 

If we had committed any offence and were punished 
■for that, there would have been occasion for us to 
regret it. But I am as certain as there is life in me that 
Khan Abdul Gaffar is a true believer in the cult ot 
Satyagraha and he has understood its meaning. I need 
say nothing about Pandit .Jawaharlal and Sjt. Sherwani. 
Tou know them as much as I do. 

The question now before ns is, what is our 
duty. Shall we take the hint from the action of the 
Government and launch a campaign of Satifagralia ot 
■shall we try some other means ? I c-mnot give you my 
•opinion just at present. 

I will only say that if fate wills that we should 
:go through the ordeal again, and if the Congress Working 
Committee decides on the. renewal of the fight, I shall 
-not hesitate to ask you to join it. But' if there is any 
-possibility of avoiding Satyayraha, I shall do my utmost 
to prevent it-* and advise you to have patience. I 
think after years of experience Indie has learnt to hold 
•herself in patience. 

THE ORDINANCE 

I was grieved to learn on board the steamer that 
in Bengal, two of our young girls are said to have 
•committed a murder. It pained me as a Salyg^vahi^ 
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'because our creed is to be ready to die and not to- 
'kill. Our figbt is based on love. Even if we £gbt the 
GoTernment, it is 'with the weapon of love and there 
can be no room for hatred in it. 'W^ben I heard of that 
incident, I was sorry but that does not mean that 
there is the least justification for what the Government 
has been doing in Bengal. A Government has every 
tight to punish the wrong-doers, but it does not behove 
a Government to victimise people for acts for which 
they are not responsible. There can be no justification 
for the Ordinances promulgated in the U. P. or the North- 
'West Frontier Province. We cannot tolerate any of 
them. 

I repeat again, 1 had hoped that it would be possible 
to find a way to co-operate with the Government. I 
will even now do my beat to find the way out. But I 
must admit the signs that 1 have noticed hare considerably 
weakened my hopes. And if ever we have to fight, 
we should be prepared to do our utmost. Ours is a fight, 
in which one and all can join. It is a fight to court 
sufferings. It is a struggle to give life and not to take 
life. In this struggle even children can play a part, 
NON-TIOLEKCE 

Last year we faced lathis, but this lime we must be 
prepared to face bullets, I do not wish that the Pathans- 
in the Frontier alone thould court bullets. It bnlleta 
are to be faced, Bombay and Gujarat also must talrn 
their share. I had said in London that if we have to 
offer even a million lives for achieving freedom, I would 
be prepared for sacrifice without the least compunction. 
I believe that we must get rid of the fear of death, 
and when we have to court death we must embrace 
it as we embrace a friend. But inspite of our readiness- 
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to offer our lives, we must see to it that not even a 
hair of an Englishman is hurt. We must hope that by 
our sacrifice we shall be able to bring about a change 
of heart in the same Englishman who strikes us. 

By my visit to Europe, my faith in non-violence- 
has immensely increased. I believe that non-violence 
has the power to melt the stoniest heart. Some people- 
thought that during my visit to Europe I would leara 
something new, but I honestly say that I learnt 
nothing new except that my faith in non-violence ia 
increased. 

Another experience that I got during my visit to 
London was that the British Cabinet believes — and there 
is no reason to doubt its sincerity — that we are not 
fit for Self-Government. They believe that although the 
Congressmen speak of non-violence, they do not honestly 
believe in it. The reason is that in the reports they 
get from their officials in India it is represented that 
Indians are unfit for Self-Government, and that Congress 
has no control over the masses. That is why they 
have been declaring Congress organisations unlawful. 
Our duty is not to find fault with the Englishman nor 
to be angry with him, but to get rid of our short- 
comings and to act up to the creed of non-violence. 
May be that many of yon have accepted it as a 
policy, but so long as the Congress has adopted that 
creed, we must stick fast to it. By our actions we 
must prove beyond doubt that we. Congressmen exist 
not to harm anyone but to protect others at the cost 
of our own lives. Congress stands to achieve freedon» 
by sacrificing lives. Those who do not subscribe to that 
view, had better leave the Congress. If we did that,, 
we shril enhance the influence and reputation that we 
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have earned, and if we lose it, we will not be able to 
attain freedom. 

If we have not so far been able to attain Swaraj, 
it does not mean that we shoald give up the attempt. 
India has not only to attain her freedom but also to 
give the message of peace and non-violence to the world. 
Even if years are required to achieve that object, it 
-should not dishearten us. 

SATYAGRAHA, THE WEAPON 

I hear people saying that if Congress gave up 
Satyagraha, it will be able to deal with the Government. 
I must make it clear that Congress and Satyagraha are 
inseparable. In Satyagraha lies the power of the Congress 
and the Government will have ultimately to come to 
terms with the Congress. I made this clear in London 
and I repent it to-day before you and the whole world. 
The Congress does not belong to the Hindus alone. It 
stands equally for Muslims, Sikhs, Psrsis, Christians, 
Jews and in fact all those who have made India their home. 
Congress stands for those Englishmen also who have 
made India their home. I made the claim in London 
^n behalf of the Congress that it stands for the 
whole of India and I repeat it here. Its inilueoce is 
'bound to increase. 

COMMUNAL SOLUTION 

We could not solve the communal problem in London. 
I knew that it could never be solved there. It can be 
solved by the Congress and it is doing all that it can 
to solve it. The remedy is to serve all classes and 
'Communities. If the Congress serves the Sikhs and 
Muslims, tliey are sure to claim the Congress as 
-their own. 
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STATUS OF UNTOUCHABLES 

One word about tbe untoucbables. I claim myself to 
•■be one of them. I hare served them for my whole 
'life. I started their service even before I took up 
Congress work. How can I then do anything that will 
harm them ? The untouchables have been so much 
oppressed by the Caste Hindus that we can find no 
parallel to it in any other religion. Therefore if they 
-get angry and do harm to 10 or 20 Hindus, it should 
not give us cause to retaliate. 1 am not prepared for 
-any concession like reservation ot seats, etc., to the 
untouchables, because I believe that it would be perpetrat- 
ing untouchability. Let the future legislatures of free 
India be filled with untouchables alone but let them 
come in as equals. Unless we raise them to our level, 
our freedom will be futile. So long as a person, whether 
man or woman, touchable or untouchable, rich or poor, 
is oppressed and does not enjoy equal rights with other 
citizens of the country, we cannot enjoy freedom. It 
will be slavery in tbe garb of freedom. What I did 
in London was only to safeguard their rights. 

I had a mind to speak on many things. I had 
to place before you an account of what I did in London 
in connection with the H. T. C. If I am left free, I 
may do it on some other occasion or you may know it 
'through other means. 

What I have to tell you now is that if there is 
to be a fight, be prepared for every sacrifice, but take 
-a pledge that you will not do harm to others. I will 
do all that lies within the power of a human being to' 
prevent another fiery ordeal, but if I find that there 
is no other way out I will not hesitate to call upon 
you to go through it, whatever the magnitude of sufferings 
may be. May Cod give ns the strength to suffer and 
-sacrifice in the cause of freedom. {Loud cheers.) 
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Blr. Gandhi was the guest of honour at a meeting of the^ 
Welfare of India League at the Hotel Majestic, Bombay, on Monday 
the 28th December 1931. Gandhlji complained that the Officials oi- 
India were making co-operation with Government Impossible 
by adopting drastic and severe measures under the Ordinances. 
For himself, he said, he was dying for co-operation. The following- 
is the full text of Mahatmaji’s speech : 

My intention when 1 accepted this invitation was 
to speak to you this evening on what I saw in England. 
Bat on landing in India all my plans have been npset' 
by the startling news that I have heard about the 
situation here. I wished to speak to you and to the 
Congress about the many things I have seen in England 
and in Europe. They have got their dark side as 
also the bright side of the picture. There were things- 
I saw from which I had every reason for hope. But 
there were also things which held out no hopes at all. 
I would gladly have spoken to you of what I saw in- 
England and in Europe. But now with the situation 
before me as it is, I shall have to speak to you largely 
about the events that face me and face you as those 
who want to promote the welfare of this country. 

But I want to assure you that wherever 1 went in- 
London, in England or in Europe, I was surrounded 
with the greatest amount of affection and I felt that 
there was no truth in Kipling’s saying that the East 
and West would never meet. I am not conscious of- 
a single experience throughout my three months’ stay 
in England and Europe that has made me feel that 
after all East is East and West is West. On the- 
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contrax}' [ have been convinced more than ever that 
human nature is much the same, no matter under what 
clime it flourishes, that if jou approached people with - 
trust and aflection you would have ten-fold trust and 
thousand-fold affection returned to you. 

THE H. T. C. 

Though I cannot say I hare achieved anything from 
the R. T. G. in terms of the Congress demand, I do- 
not consider my visit to England has been useless. On- 
the contrary I feel that it was a good thing that I'' 
was able to go through this experience, which has- 
further enabled me to put to test efliciency of the 
methods that I have been employing for the last 30 years- 
in connection with public questions. But I must close 
this part of my speech about my experiences, because 
instead of finding an echo of this experience in India- 
I find myself face to face with grim facts. 

Whilst I could not say that the Round Table 
Conference or the Prime Minister's declaration has- 
offered anything that would positively satisfy the Congress, 

I could say that there was an honest effort on the part- 
of the British Ministers to understand the Indian situation- 
although they could not appreciate the Indian view-point 
as I conceive ii. Instead of finding an atmosphere 
responsive to the expectations raised by the Prime - 
Minister’s declarations, supported by the speech of the- 
Secretary of Stalft for India, I find that there is absolutely 
no atmosphere to answer even the granting of limited- 
responsibility to India, as had been defined in the speech - 

of the Secretary of State fur India 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

I am here to testify that of all the Ministers I 
had the privilege of meeting, I found the Secretary of State 
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for India to be an honest and frank-hearted Englishman. 
I had no difiScalty in understanding what was at the 
back of his mind and every interview with him brought 
me nearer to him and we parted as the best of friends, 
as 1 did with all the other Ministers. 

But when I come here I find a different order of 
things altogether. Here is the Frontier trouble. Side 
by side with the declaration that the Frontier Province 
is about to be placed on the same footing as the other 
Provinces, you find in that Province to-day an Ordinance 
for which I cannot find any parallel whatsoever. If 
you have not studied it thoroughly I commend it to you. 
1 have not myself studied it carefully. I have gone 
through the brief Press reports that are available. But 
1 cannot tell myself that this is a human piece of 
legislation, if at all it can be called a legislation. 

A GREAT AND BRAVE PATHAN 

The Ordinance gives no protection for the life or 
property. The ostensible aim of this Ordinance is to 
Put down the activities of the brave people of the 
Frontier with a heavy hand. 1 know Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and his band of Klindai Khidmatgars. But I 
do not know of anything that has been done by these 
“red shirts'’ — the Khudai Khidmatgars wliicb means 
the servants of God. I know of the greatness of Abdul 
Gaffar Khan. He is a brave Patban. He is a simple 
hearted, sincere and honest man anti be walks in 
•fear of God. Even some of the oflScials in the 
North-West Frontier have testified to his honesty. But 
now he has been deported with a band of his men. 

And what is his crime? His crime is that he 
wanted independence for Lis Province and for India, 
'his crime is that he did not attend the Durbar that 
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was held recently to consider the ways and means to - 
give new form of government to that Province. Beyond 
that be had done nothing, neither have any of those 
thousands of followers of his done anything. Was it 
their crime that they were wearing the red shirts? 
And on top of this we have received reports that they 
have been shot down for defying the Ordinance. Civil 
disobedience should be punished because that is the 
essence of civil disobedience. A civil resister courts 
sufiTering and punishment. But I have not seen or 
heard anywhere that the penalty for defying law, apart 
from violence done by the civil resisters, is to meet them 
with bullets. We have already reports that 14 people 
have been killed when the troops opened fire on a 
crowd of red shirts and spectators. We have no report 
of the casualties when the troops fired on a body of 
2,000 red shirts. The casualties must be severer. More 
is perhaps to follow. 

This is certainly an exceedingly unhappy augury 
for changing the Frontier Province into an Autonomous 
Province. It is a bad augury that one of its bravest 
men should have been deported at this time and several 
men killed, because they have shown themselves to be 
brave in defying an Ordinance which is only legalised 
martial law, 

UNITED PROVINCES 

Now I con/b to the United Provinces. And what 
do I find there ? Here Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Sherwani 
have been arrested. And what did they do ? Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru wanted to attend a Conference that 
was to be held. But instead of attending it what he 
did was to postpone it to a later date, because of -some' 
conditions that had been imposed by the .Government 
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which he thought were not consistent with self-respect. 
He postponed it pending the decisions of the Congress 
' “Working Committee which is meeting here to-morrow. 
He wanted to ascertain what steps should be taken 
after consultation with me and the Working Committee 
members in the light of my experience at the Round 
Table Conference, But the Government served an order 
on him that he should not leave the limits of the 
Allahabad Municipality without taking permission h'om 
Government authorities. He wrote a letter to the 
Magistrate intimating his intention to proceed to Bombay 
' to receive me. But he and Mr. Sherwani have been 
arrested, 

WILLINGDOS’S 13 

But the arrests do not worry me at all. But it is 
the Ordinance that is now in existence in the U. P. 
which troubles me very much. It is almost of the same 
■ type as the Frontier Ordinance. There are enough 
Ordinances to the credit of Lord Irwin. But there are 
already 13 Ordinances to Lord Willingdon’s credit. 
These 13 Ordinances outdo all Lord Irwin’s Ordinances 
by their severity. 

BENGAl, 

Now I pass on to Bengal. I might be told in Bengal 
you cannot possibly complain about the Ordinance 
because crime has been committed there. Some Bengal 
youths have run amok and committed assassination. I 
have always been shocked to hear of murderous violence. 
But I am more pained now that I hear that even girls 
' have taken to these deeds of terrorism. But because 
a few persons ran amok how can the whole Province 
be emasculated? The effect of it will be to wenn 
. away even the sympathisers of the Government as such 
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-an Ordinance as prevails there interferes with every- 
•day life of the people of that province. I have discussed 
■this Ordinance with many public men in England and 
4here was nothing but condemnation for the same. 

This in brief is the picture of the situation I find 
myself face to face with. This does not appear to leave 
any choice for me. 

But at the same time I have pledged myself to so 
.many British friends that I would try my level best, 
in spite of the disappointment at the Hound Table 
'Conference so far as the Congress demand is concerned, 
to continue co-operation with the Government. But 
from what I have seen since I landed, I must confess 
to yon that 1 see very little hope for tendering any 
co-operation unless 1 lose all my sense of self-respect. 

I would be doing the greatest injustice to myself 
and to the Nation if I advised co-operation now, unless 
I could see some light dawn on the horizon which just 
now seems to me iinpenetrable darkness. 

Ido not know how you, the members ot the Welfare 
of India League view these Ordinances. But I assure 
you that I shall strain every nerve to see if I would 
not tender co-operation on honourable lines to induce 
Government to withdraw or revise these Ordinances. 

PARALLEL 60VERNSIENT 

The Conltress is charged with trying to run a 
parallel Government by the Governor of the United 
Provinces. I do not see what is wrong in running 
Parallel Governments, so long as they are run on non- 
violent lines and for the interest of the people. What 
is wrong in private organisations of individuals running 
hospitals ? What even if they rnn side by side with 



LORD WILLIHOOON’S REPLY 


The following reply was received at Mani Bhuvan, Bombay, 
from the Private Secretary to the Viceroy to the shove telegram 
on the 31st December, 1931 : 

“ His Excellency desires me to thank you for your telegram of 
the 29th Instant in which you refer to Bengal and L'nited Provinces 
and the N. W. F. P. Ordinances. In regard to Bengal it has been 
and is necessary for Government to take all possible measures to 
prevent dastardly assassination of their officers and of private 
citizens. 

His Excellency wishes me to say that he and his Government 
desire to have friendly relations with all political parties and with 
all sectiona of the public and in particular to securing co-operation 
of all in great work of constitutional reforms which they are deter- 
mined to push forward with miniinuin delay. Co-operation 
however must be mutual, and His Excellency and his Government 
cannot reconcile activities of the Congress In the United Provinces 
and the N. W. F. P. with the spirit of frankly co-operation which 
the good of India demands. 

As regards United Provinces you are doubtless aware that 
while the local Government were engaged in devising means to 
give all possible reliet in the existing situation, the Provincial 
Congress Committee authorised a no-rent campaign whioli is now 
being vigorously pursued by Congress organisations in that 
Province. This action on the part of the Congress bodies has com- 
pelled Government to take measures to prevent a general state of 
disorder and spreading of class and communal hatred which the 
campaign, if continued unchecked, would inevitably involve. 

In N. W. F. P,, Abdul Gafi'ar Khan and the bodies he controlled 
have continuously engaged in activities against Government and in 
fomenting racial hatred. He and hU triends have persistently 
refused all overtures by the Chiet Commissioner to secure their 
co-operation and rejecting the declaration ol the Prime Minister 
have declared in favour of complete independence. 

Abdul Qaffar Khau has delivered numerous speeches open 
to no other construction than as incitement tn revolution and bis J 
adherents have attempted to stir up trouble in tribal areas. The Vfl 
Chief Commissioner, with the approval of His Excellency’s 
Government, has shown utmost forbearance and to the last 
moment continued his efforts to secure assistance of Abdul 
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'Gaffar Khan in carrying into eR'ect, with the least possible 
•delay) the intentions of His Majesty's GoTernment regarding 
constitutional reforms in the province. Government refrained 
•from taking special measures until the activities of Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and his associates and in particular the open and intensive 
preparation lor an early conflict with Government created a 
situation of such grave menace to the peace of the province and 
of the tribal areas as to make it Impossible further to delay action. 

His Escelleccy understands that Abdul Gaffar Khan was in 
August last made responsible for leading the Congress Movement in 
•bis Province and that the volunteer organisations be controlled 
were specially recognised by the All- India Congress Committee as 
Congress Organisations. His Excellency desires me to make it 
clear that his responsibilities for peace and order make it impossible 
for him to have any dealing with persons or organisations. Upon 
him rests the responsibility for the activities outlined above. 

You have yourself been absent from India on the business of 
the Round Table Conference and in the light of the attitude which 
you have observed there. 

His Excellency Is unwilling to believe that you have personally 
any share in the responsibility for or that you approve of tha 
recent activities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in tha 
N. W. P. P. If this Is so, he is willing to see you and to gira 
you bis views as to the way in which you can best exert your 
influence to maintain the spirit of co-operation which animated the 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference. But His Excellency 
feels bound to emphasize that he will not be prepared to discnsa 
with you measures which Government of India, with the full 
approval of His Majesty’s Government, have found it necessary to 
adopt in Bengal, the United Provinces and the N. W. P. P. 

The measures must in any case he kept in force until they have 
served the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, preserva- 
tion of law and order essential to good government. On 
receipt of your reply. His Excellency proposes to publish thla 
•correspondence.” 



THE MAHATMA’S REJOINDER 


The following l» Mahetmajl’s rejoinder (Slat December 1931) 
to the Viceroy’s reply : 

1 thank His Excellency for the wire in reply to mine 
of 29th instant. It grieves me, for His Excellency has 
rejected in a manner hardly befitting his high position an 
advance made in friendliest spirit. I had approached as a 
seeker wanting light on questions upon which I desire tr. 
understand the Government version of very serious and 
extraordinary measures to which I made reference. 
Instead of appreciating my advance, His Excellency has 
tejected it by asking me to repudiate my valued colleagues 
in advance and telling me that even if I became guilty of 
such dishonourable conduct and sought interview, I could 
not even discuss these matters of vital importance tc 
the Nation. 

In my opinion the constitutional issue dwindles into 
insignificance :q the face of the ordinances and acts which 
must, if not met with stubborn resistance, end in utter 
demoralisation of the Nation. I hope no self-respecting 
Indian will run the risk of killing national spirit for a 
doubtful contingency of securing a constitution to work 
which no Nation with stamina may be left.* Let me also 
point out that as to the Frontier Province your telegram 
contains a narration of facts which on the face of them 
furnish no warrant for arrests of popular leaders passing 
extra-legal Ordinance making life and property utterly 
insecure and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds for daring: 
to demonstrate against the arrests of their trusted leaderf 
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If Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar asserted the right to 
complete independence, it ^as a natural claim and a claim 
made with impunity by the Congress at Lahore in 1929 
and by me with energy put before the British Government 
in London. Moreover, let me remind the Viceroy that des- 
pite the knowledge on the Government’s part that the 
Congress mandate contained such a claim, I was invited to 
attend the London Conference as the Congress delegate. 
Nor am I able to detect in a mere refusal to attend a 
Durbar an offence warranting summary imprisonment. 
In refusing to attend a Darbar if Khan Saheb was foment- 
ing racial hatred, it was undoubtedly regrettable. I 
have his own declarations to the contrary made to me, but 
assuming that he did foment racial hatred, he was entitled 
to an open trial where ha could have defended himself 
against the accusation. 

Regarding the United Provinces, His Excellency is 
■surely misinformed because there was no no-rent campaign 
authorised by the Congress. But whilst negotiations were 
proceeding between Government and Congress representa- 
tives, the time for collection of rents actually arrived and 
rents began to be demanded. Congressmen were 
therefore obliged to advise teuauis to suspend payment 
pending the result of negotiations, and Mr. Sberwani had 
offered on behalf of the Congress to withdraw this advice 
if the authorities^ on their initiative suspended collections 
pending negotiations. 1 venture ro suggest that this is not 
& matter which can be so summarily dismissed as your 
wire has done. The controversy in the United Provinces 
is of long standing and involves the well-being of millions 
of peasantry known to be economically ground down. 

Any Government jealous of the welfare of the masses 
'in its charges would welcome voluntary co-operation 
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of a big body like the CongresB, which admittedly exercises- 
great influence over the masses and whose one ambition is 
to serve them faithfully and let me add that I regard the 
withholding of payment of taxes as an inalienable- 
ancient and natural right of a people who have exhansted 
all other means of seeking freedom from an unbearable 
economic burden. 

I must repudiate the suggestion that the Congress has- 
the slightest desire to promote disorder in any shape or form. 
As to Bengal, the Congress is at one with the Government- 
in condemning assassinations and should heartily co-operate- 
with Government in measures that may be found necessary 
to stamp out such crimes. But whilst the Congress would, 
condemn in unmeasured terms methods of terrorism, it can 
in no way associate itself with Government terrorism as is 
betrayed by the Bengal Ordinance and the acts done there- 
under, but must resist within the limits of its prescribed 
creed of non-violence such measures of legalised Govern- 
ment terrorism. I heartily assent to the proposition laid 
down in your telegram that co-operation must be mutual. 
But your telegram leads me irresistibly to the conclusion 
that His Excellency demands co-operation from the 
Congress without returning any on behalf of Government. 

I can read in no other way his peremptory refusal to 
discuss these matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, 
have at least two sides. The popular sid§ I have put as I 
understand it, but before committing myself to a definite 
judgment T was anxious to understand the other, that is, 
the Government side and then tender my advice to the 
Congress. With reference to the last para of your 
telegram I may not repudiate moral liability for the actions- 
of my colleagues whether in the Frontier Province or 
United Provinces, but I confess that I was ignorant 
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of the detailed actions and activities of my colleagnes 
whilst I was absent from India and it was because it was 
necessary for mo to advise and guide the Working 
Committee of the Congress and in order to complete my 
knowledge I sought with an open mind and with the best 
of intentions an interview with His Excellency and 
deliberately asked for bis guidance. 

I cannot conceal from His Excellency my opinion that 
the reply he has condescended to send was hardly a return 
for my friendly and well-meant approach. And if it is not 
yet too late, £ would ask His Excellency to reconsider his 
decision and see me as a friend without imposing any 
conditions whatsoever as to the scope or subject of 
discussion, and I on my part can promise that I would 
study with an open mind all the facts that he might put 
before me. I would unhesitatingly and willingly go to the 
respective provinces and with the aid of the authorities 
study both sides of the question and if I came to the con- 
clusion after such a study that the people were in the 
wrong and that the Working Committee including myself 
were misled as to the correct position and that the Govern- 
ment was right, I should have no hesitation whatsoever in 
making that open confession and guiding the Congress 
accordingly. 

Along with ray desire and willingness to co-operate 
with the Government, I must place my limitations before 
His Excellency.” Non-violence is my absolute creed. I 
believe that civil disobedience is not only the natural right 
of a people, especially when they have no effective voice in 
their own Government but that it also is an effective 
substitute for violence or aimed rebellion. 

I can never therefore deny my creed. In pursuance 
thereof, and on the strength of uncontradicted reports 
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supported by the recent activities of the Government of 
India to the effect that there may be no other opportunity 
for me to gnide the public, the Working Committee has 
accepted my advice and passed a resolution tentatively 
sketching a plan of civil disobedience. I am sending 
herewith the text of the resolution.’*'' If His Excellency 
thinks it worth while to see me, the operation of the resolu- 
tion will be suspended pending our discussion in tlie hope 
■that it may result in the resolution being finally given up. 
I admit that the correspondence between His Excellency 
and myself is of such grave importance as not to brook 
■delay in publication. I am, therefore, sending my 
telegram, your reply, this rejoinder and the Working 
Committee’s resolution for publication. 


The following is the text of the Besolntion ot the Working 
■Committee adapted at Bombay on the 2Sth December 1931 : 

BKSOLtTIOtr OF THE WOBKIXd llOUSItTrKB 

The Working Committee has heard Mahatma GandliPs account 
of his visit to the West and considered the situation created by 
the extraordinary Ordinances promulgated in Bengal, United 
Provinces, and the Frontier Province, and by the actions of the 
authorities, including the numerous arrests made, among these 
of Khan Abdul Ghafi'ar Khan, Mr. Sberwani a:id Pandit Jawaharlal 
l^ehru, and by the shooting in the Frontier Province of innocent 
men, resulting in many deaths and many more being injured. 
The Working Committee has nleo seen the telegram from 
His Excellency the Viceroy in reply to the telegram sent by 
JUahatma Gandhi to him. 

(;0-OI’EBATION HAPE lUFOeSIBLE 

The Working Committee is of opinion that \hese several acts, 
«nd others of lesser gravity that have taken place in some other 
Provinces, and the telegram from His Excellency seem to make 
further oo-operatlon with the Government on the part of the 
Congress utterly Impossible unless the Government policy is radi- 
cally changed ; these acts and the telegram betray no intention on 
the part of bureaueraoy to hand power to the people and are calcu- 
lated to demoralize the nation. They also betray want of 
faith in the Congress from which co-operation is expected by 
4he Government. 



THE VICEROY’S REPLY 


The tollowing ia the text of the Viceroy’s reply of January 
’2, 1932, to Mr. Gandhi’s last telegram conveying to 
His Excellency at Calcutta the resolution passed by the 
Congress Working Committee at Bombay ; 

“ Your telegram of January 1, has been considered by His 
Excellency the Viceroy and his GovernmenL They much regret to 
observe that under your advice the Congress Working Committee 
has passed a resolution which involves the general revival of civil 
disobedience in India unless certain conditions are satisded which 
are stated in your telegram and the resolution. His Excellency 
and his Government regard the attitude as the more deplorable in 
view of the declared intentions of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of India to expedite the policy of constitutional 
reform contained in the Premier’s statement. 

No Government consistent with, the discharge of its responsi- 
bility can be subject to any conditions sought to be imposed under 
the menace of unlawful .-iCtion by any political organisation, nor 
can the Government of India accept the position implied in your 
telegram that its policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to necessity ot the measures which the Government has 
taken alter the most careful and thorough consideration of the Fact 
and after all other possible remedies had been exhausted. 

His Excellency and the Government can hardly believe that 
you or the Working Committee contemplate that His Excellency can 
invite yon with the hope of any advantage to an interview held 
under the threat of the resumption oi civil disobedience. His 
Excellency and his Government must hold you and the Congress 
responsible for all the consequences which may ensue tor the action 
which the Congress have announced their intention of taking and 
to meet which the Guvernment will take all necessary measures." 

The Working Committee yields to no one in its abhorrence of 
terrorism, on any account whatsoever, resorted to by individuals 
such as was recently witnessed in Bengal, but it condemns with 
equal force terrorism practised by Government as evidenced by Its 
recent acts and ordinances. 

The Working Committee marks the deep national humiliation 
over the assassination committed by two girls in Comilla, and is 
firmly convinced that such crime does great harm to the nation, 
especially when, through its greatest political mouthpiece of the. 
'■Congress, It is pledged to non-violence for achieving Swaraj. 



MR. RMOHI’S REJOINDER 


Mr. Gandhi then sent the ioUowlng telegram to the Private 
Secretary to Hla Excellency the Viceroy on the 2nd January 19.12: 

Thanks for your wire of even date. I cannot help 
expressing deep regret for the decision of His Excellency 
and his Government. Surely it is wrong to describe an 
honest expression of opinion as a threat. May I remind' 
the Government that the Delhi negotiations were opened 
and carried on whilst civil disobedience was on and that 
when the pact was made, civil disobedience was not given 
up but only discuntinned. This position was reasserted 
and accepted by His Excellency and his Government in 
Simla in September last prior to my departure for London. 
Although 1 had made it clear that under certain circum- 
stances the Congress might have to resume civil 
disobedience, the Government did not break off negotiations. 


BEHGAL OBDINAHCE HOT JUSTIFIED 
But the Working Committee can see no justification whatsoever 
tor the Bengal Ordinance which seek to punish a whole people for 
the crime ot a tew. The real remedy lies in dealing with the 
known cause that prompts such crime. 

It Bengal Ordinance has no justification for its existence, 
the Ordinances in the United Provinces and the Frontier Province 
have still less. 

U. F. GOVBBHBENT ACTIOK HOT COVEnED BT OBDIHAHCE 
The Working Committee is of opinion that the measures taken 
by the Congress in the United Provinces ior obtaining agrarian 
relief are and can be shown to be justified. The Working 
Committee holds that It is the onquestionable right of all people 
suilering irom grave economic distress, as the tenantry of the 
United Provinces is admittedly suffering, to withhold payment of 
rent it they fail, as In the United Provinces they have tailed, to 
obtain redress by other coastitationsl methods. In the arrest and 
imprisonment of Mr. Sherwanl, the President of the United 
Provinces Congress Committee, and Pandit JawaharUl Nehru, the- 
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That it was made clear by the Gorerameat that civil' 
disobedience carried with it the penalty for disobedience 
merely proves wbat civil resisters bargain for but does not- 
in any way affect my argument. Had the Government 
resented that attittide, it was open to them not to send 
me to London. On the contrary my departure had 
His Excellency’s blessings. 

Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever 
advanced the claim that any policy of the Government' 
should be dependent on my judgment. But I do submit’ 
that any popular and constitutional Government would 
always welcome and sympathetically consider suggestions 
made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 


■Workliig General Secretary of the Congress, who were proceeding 
to Bombay to confer with Mahatma Gandhi and to take part In the- 
meeting of the Working Committee, the Government have even 
gone beyond the limits contemplated by their Ordinance' in that- 
tbere was no riaestlon whatsoever of these gentlemen taking part at 
Bombay in a no-tax campaign in the United Provinces. 

oovebsmsst's ikhuuax acTS IS sonm-wssi fbostieb pbovikce 

So far as the Frontier Province is concerned, on the 
Government’s own shoirlog there appears to be no warrant for 
either the promulgation of the Ordinance or the arrest and imprison- 
ment wlthont trial of Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan and bis co-workeis. 
The Working Committee regards the shootings in that province ot 
innocent and unarmed men to be wanton and inhuman and 
congratulates the brave men of the Frontier upon their courage and 
endurance, and the Working Committee has no doubt that, if the 
brave people of the Frontier retain their non-violent spirit in spite 
of the gravest provocations, their blood and their sufferings would- 
advance the caus^of India’s Independence. 

IMPABTIAL FOBUC INQUIBY ASKED FOB 

The 'K'orking Committee calls upon the Government of India to 
Institute a public and impartial inquiry into the events that have 
led up to the passing of these Ordinances, the necessity oi supersed- 
ing the ordinary courts of law and legislative machinery, and the- 
necessity of the several acts committed thereunder and thereafter. 
If a proper inquiry is setup and all facilities are given to the - 
'Working Committee for the production of evidence, it will be- 
prepared to assist the inquiry by leading evidence before it. 
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them with all available inforraatioa about their acts or 
ordiaances oi which public opinion may disapprove. I 
claim that my messages have no other meaning. Time 
alone will shotv whose position was justified. 

Meanwhile 1 wish to assure the Government that every 
endeavour will be made on the part of the Congress to 
carry on the struggle witSiout malice and in a strictly non- 
violent manner. It was hardly necessary to remind me 
that the Congress and I, its humble representative, are 
responsible for all the consequences of our actions. 


PHIMB MrKISTBR’s UECtARATtOSS trSSATISEACTOHY 

The Working Coinmittee has considered the declaration of the 
Prime Minister made beiore the Round Table Contevence and the 
debate in the Houses ol Parliament and regards it as wholly 
unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms ot the Congress demand and 
places on record its opinion that nothing short of complete 
Independence, carrying full control over defence and external 
affairs and finance, witli such safeguards n« may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests ot the nation, can be regarded by the 
Congress as satisfactory. 

The Working Committee notes that the British Covernment 
was not prepared at die Hound Table to regard the Congress as the 
only political organization representing and entitled to speak and 
act on behali of the nation as a whole without distinction of caste, 
creed, or colour. .\i the same time the Committee recognises with 
sorrow that the communal harmony could not be attained at 
the said Conteience. 

AX ISVITATIOX ro THE SATIOX 

The Working Committee invites the nation, therefore, to make 
ceaseless efl:'ort to demonstrate the capacity ol the Congress to 
represent the nation as a whole and promote atmosphere that would 
make a constitution iramed on a purely nalinnal tiasis acceptable to 
the various communities composing the nation. 

Meanwhile the Working Committee is prepared to tender 
co-operation to the Government provided His Excellency the 
Viceroy reconsiders his telegram, and adequate relief is granted in 
respect of the ordinances and the acts, tree scope is left to the 
Congress in any future negotiations and consultations to prosecute 
the Congress claim for complete Independence, and the adminis- 
tration of the country la carried on In consultation with popular 
representatives pending the attainment of such Independence. 




MESSA6E TO THE NATION 


Mr. Gandhi gave the following message to the Nation on 
the 3rd January 1932 ; 

It is a matter for deep regret to me to have 
received this telegram from H. £. the Viceroy and 
the Government. I cannot help saying that it has 
heaped error upon error, instead of courageously 
acknowledging the first error, in practically banging 
the door in my face by imposing, for the coveted 
interview, conditions wliieh no self-respecting man can 
possibly accept and reopen the. door. The telegram 
has added another error by deliberately and finally 
shutting the door by telling me that he cannot see 
me under threat of resumption of civil disobedience 

The abseucc of any satisfactory response from the Government 
In terms of the foregoing paragraph, the Working Committee will 
regard as an Indication on the part of the Government that It has 
reduced to nullity the Delhi Pact. 

BULES FOB 7BE CAMPAIGN 

In the event of a satisfactory response not forthcoming, the 
Working Committee calls upon the nation to resume civil 
disobedience, Including non-payment ot taxes, under the following 
conditions and illustrative heads: 

1. No province or district or lahsil or village is bound to 
take up civil disobedience unless the people thereof uuderstand the 
uon-violent nature of the etruggle with all its implications and are 
ready to undergo sufferings involving loss of Hie and property. 

2. Non-violence must be observed in thought, word and 
deed in the face of gravest provocation, it being understood that the 
campaign is not one of seeking revenge or inflicting injuries on the 
oppressor, but It is one of converting him through self-suflering 
and self -purification. 

3. Social boycott with the Intention of Inflicting injury to 
the Government officers, Police, or anti-nationalists can never be 
undertaken and le wholly Inconsistent with the spirit of non-violence. 
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and introducing in the telegram an argument that ia 
not germane to my repeated request for an interview. 
The Viceroy and his Government have committed a 
flagrant breach of the Delhi Pact by using the 
so-called threat of resumption of civil disobedience 
as an excuse for refusing to see me. 

Surely, he must know that the negotiations which 
resulted in the settlement were being carried on 
although civil disobedience was still on, and under the 
Settlement it was never Anally given up but was 
only discontinued for the purpose of securing 
representation of the Congress at the Round Table 
Conference, it being understood that it was likely to 
be resumed if the Round Table Conference failed to 


4. It should be borne in mind that, non-violent campaiens 
are independent of pecuniary assistance. Therefore there should 
be no hired volunteers, but their bare maintenance and maintenance 
.of the dependents of poor men and women who might have been 
Imprisoned or killed Is permissible wherever it Is possible The 
Working Committee, however, expects workers in the cause to 
continue the struggle even though they might have to 
suffer privations. 


5. Boycott of all foreign cloth, whether British or of other 
countrj, is obligatory under all circumstaoces. 

6. All Congressmen and women are e.xpected to use hand- 
spun and hand-woven kliaddar to the exclusion of even cloth 
manufactured in the indigenous mills. 

7. Picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops should 

be vigorously conducted, chiefly by women, but always so as to 
ensure perfect non-violence. ^ 

8. Unlicensed msnufacture and collections of salt should 
be resumed. 


9. If processions and demonstrations are organized onlv 

those should ,oin them who will stand lafW chargL or buUete 
without moving from their respective places. " uuiiojs 

10. Even In nonviolent war, boycott of goods manufactured 

by the oppressor Is perfectiy lawful, Inasmuch as it is never Ae 
duty of the victim to promote or retain commercial relations with 
the oppressor. Therefore boycott of British goods and concrrns 
should be resumed and vigorously prosecuted. ^ concerns 
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'-do satisfaction in respect of the national demand. 
To this I wish to add the Second Settlement that 
was arrived at in Simla immediately prior to my 
departure for London. On examining the correspond- 
ence that has passed between myself and the 
Grovernment, it would he seen that notwithstanding 
the truce, I had reserved to myself the right to 

take civil disobedience by way of defensive action in 
connection with the grievances about which relief 

might not be attainable through milder methods. 
Surely, if civil disobedience was such a heinous 

crime, the Government could never have exchanged 

correspondence on that basis and sent me to London 

with Viceregal blessings; but I see that with the 
change of times, manners have also changed. 

RESPOND TO CHALLENGE 
The nation must now respond to the challenge 
of the Government. It is to be hoped, however, that 
wh'lst people belonging to all classes and creeds 

will courageously and in all humility go through the 
fiery ordeal considering no price too dear and no 

sufferings too great, they will observe the strictest 

non-violence in thought, word and deed, no matter 

how great the provocation may be, I would also 

urge them not to be angry with the administrators. 

It is not easy for them to shed the habit handed 
down from generation to generation. Our quarrel is 

not with men but with measures. 


11. Pure breach of non-moral laws and ofelaws and orders 
Injurious to people wherever considered poesible and advisable 
-may be practised. 

12. All unjust orders issued under an Ordinance may be 
civilly disobeyed. 
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We have faith in ourselves and therefore in- 
human nature to feel that, if we suflfer long enough 
and in the proper spirit, our sufferings must result in 
converting admin iftrators. After all, let us realise that 
the greater and the longer the sufferings, the greater 
would be our fitness for Stearaji/a, for which we are 
embarking upon a fiery ordeal. I would remind the 
nation ol the pledge I gave to the Prime Minister 
towards the end of the Plenary Session of the 
Konnd Table Conference that tliere should be no 
malice in the struggle if it fell to oiir lot to resume 
it and that we would do nothing unworthy. I shall 
trust every Indian to redeem the pledge. 


IN YEEAWADA AGAIN 


The release of the corraspondeoce was followed by a 
Government statement explaining the issue between the 
Government and the Congress and the reasons why “ civil 
disobedience cannot be permitted”. The statement was refuted 
by Mr. Pyarelai, Gandhi’s Private Secretary, in Yoltnff India while 
at the same time Pandit Malaviya released the correspondence 
between Mr. Gandhi and Sir Samuel Hoare In which tlie Mahatma 
had asked the Secretary of State to clear up certain misnnder' 
standinge. In releasing the Hoare-Gandhi correspondence. Pandit 
Malaviya made it clear that in seeking the interview with the 
Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi was actuated by no motive other than that of 
finding the way to peace and continued co-operation on the basis of 
the Delhi pact, “ Your Excellency,” he observed, “ unfortunately 
persisted in rejecting Mahatma Gandhi's offer ” which was made in 
all sincerity and good faith. The AVorking Committee resolution 
was merely tentative and was not Intended to be a threat. “ The 
pronouncements and action of the Government culminating in the 
Statement of January 4th clearly Indicates that , even before the 
return home of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government had determined 
to launch a general attack on the Congress and had coolly conoarted 
their plans for it. Herein, it seems, lies the true explanation of 
Your Excellency's refusal to grant an Interview to Mahatma Gandhi.” 
So wrote FandlllUaUviya. 

Gandblji and Vallabhai Patel were arrested under Regulation 
35 of 1827 and put back In the Yeravsda Central Jail on 
the 4th of January 1932. 
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In the dramatic triumph ol Mahatma Gandhi’s “ Epic East 
of September 1932, which effected a modification of the Premier’s 
Communal Award we are apt to forget the long, patient and 
continuons service he has been rendering to the cause of the 
untouchables during more than three decades of his public life 
in South Africa and India. Gandbijt has consistently, from the 
very beginning, regarded “untoncbablllty as the greatest blot 
on Hinduism The problem presented no practical difficultfas 
in South Africa where his ‘ untouchable ' friends used to frequent 
his plane and live and feed with him and his family without 
provoking any domestic discord or social ostracism. The case- 
was, however, different in India. In his Autohiography, Mahatma 
Gandhi has described in some detail his e:rperlences In dealing 
with the problem of the untouchables. So long as it was a mere 
question of controversy or argument, it was one thing. But 
when, in his usual manner, he began to carry out in practice 
the principles of equality and fraternity he was preaching, and 
In direct contravention of the custom of bis neighbours began to 
admit a family of untouchables into bis own household in the 
Ashram, he provoked what he called an “Internal storm’’ as 
Mrs. Gandhi, unaccustomed to the new ways, could not reconcile 
herself to It. It took hi.'n some time to bring the family and 
his neighbours to his way of thinking. The story of the converalon 
and the struggle he had to pass through in effecting the reform 
of his owB household is told with simple charm and naivete. 
His conviction was not the resnlt of foreign residence or even 
the studies in Christian Literature. Speaking at Mayavaram, a 
centre of orthodoxy in South India, in May 1913 the year 
he returned to India alter bidding farewell to South India, 
Gandhiji averred : “ In so far as I have been able to study 

Hinduism outside India, I have felt that it is no part of real 
Hinduism to bar« In its fold a mass of people whom I would 
call ‘ untouchables '. If it was proved to me that this Is 
an essential part of Hinduism, I for one would declare myself 
an open rebel against Hinduism itself." 

That was the beginning of a movement for the removal 
oi untouchabllity which has not ceased to this day, but haa 
gone on gathering strength and momentum till by bis own 
unique efforts it is now a first class Issue of outstanding national 
Importance. In one of his addresses to the uu tonchables themselves 
in May 1921, Mahatma Gandhi declared : ^ 

59 
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“I was hardly yet twelve whea this Idea had dawned on me. 
A scavenger named Uka, an ‘ untouchable used to attend 
our house for cleaning latrines. Often I would ask my mother 
why it was wrong to toucli him and why 1 was forbidden to 
do so. If I accidentally touched Uka I was asked to perform 
the ablutions ; and though I naturally obeyed, it was not without 
smilingly protesting that ‘untouchabllity ’ was not sanctioned 
by religion and that it was impossible that it should be so. I 
was a very dutiful and obedient child ; but so tar as was 
consistent with respect for my parents, I often bad tussles with 
them on this matter. 1 told my mother that she was entirely 
wrong in considering physical contact with Uka as sinful ; it 
could not be sinful. 

So long as Hindus wilfnlly regard ‘ untouchabllity ' as part 
of their religion, so long as the mass of Hindus consider it a 
sin to touch a section of their brethren, Sivanij is impossible 

of attainment.'’ 


Indeed time and again Qandhiji made it clear that “ without 
the removal oi the taint of nntanchabiilty, Swaraj is a meaningless 
term. Swaraj Is as inconceivable without full reparation to the 
* depressed ’ classes as it is Impossible without real Hlndu- 
Musllm unity. 

Untouchabllity is repugnant to reason and to the Instinct 
of mercy, pity, and love. 


Ho man can consider another man inferior to himself. He 
must consider every man as his blood-brother. It is the cardinal 
principle of every religion.” 


And like the saints of medieval India, he gave pathetic 
expression to the deep-moving cry : “ I do not desire to be 
born again, but if I am really born again, I desire to be born 
amidst the untouchables, so as to share their difficulties and to 
work for their liberation.’ That has always been the note of 
■his utterances on countless occasions. The ban against untouch- 
abllfty is one of the cardinal points of the SatijagraTia pledge 
as of the conditions of Swaraj. But a leader of Gandhiji’s type 
could not be content with mere declarations of faith or eloquent 
expositions of principles. He must lead, and when in 1925 he 
was lying ill at Juhu, the call came from Vytom in Travancore 
where a handful of Satyagrahis were determined to get access 
to the Important thoroughfares near the temple The Volunteers 
who had the blessings of Mahatma Gandhi, were receiving 
directions from his lieutenants who were conducting the operations 
In accordance with his plan In fact, the Vykom struggle 
“represented a turning point in the campaign against untou^- 
ability". The success of this campaign led to other a?Ss 
at Passive Beslstance which were more or less fniltful Later 
In the year Mahatma Gandhi himself came to the scene and 
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guided the passive resisters with advice and encouragement. 
Thereafter he made an extensive tour of the country visiting 
the remotest parts oi the countryside, untouched by the 
railways or civilization. What he saw of the untouchables 
in Malabar and Orissa filled “ the bitter cup of sorrow 
and humiliation Their poverty ,and degradation were even 
beyond his own worst apprehensioos. “This untonchabillty,” 
he cried, “ is our greatest shame. The humiliation of it 
is sinking deeper and deeper.” It was to relieve them 
of their distress that he preached the cult of the charka. 
The spinning wheel, he rightly held, must mean economic 
salvation for the miserable wretches who were dying of want. 
Education and the avoidance of drink and cleaner personal 
habits were to raise their moral tone. Free intercourse with 
the higher castes and admission into their temples and public 
schools were to give them a social standing, And then they 
were to have their proper share of political rights and the 
privileges of public life. That has been his all-round plan 
for the uplift of the Harijans. When at the Bound Table Conference 
he urged the Depressed Classes, to cast iu their lot with the rest 
of the Hindus and not to stand apart, isolated and segregated, 
he meant it all for their good in a sense which the leaders 
of that community did not understand. They only wondered why 
Mr. Gandhi, who was so keen on the uplift of the depressed 
classes, should deny them separate electorates. And so they 
joined the Muslims and Europeans and demanded separate 
representation which they embodied in what is known as the 
Minorities Pact. But Gandhiji *• would not sell the vital Interests 
of the untouchables even for the sake oi winning Swaraj”. 
He would not, as he said, “bargain away their righto for the 
kingdom of the whole world He held that “ he would far rather 
that Hinduism died than that untouchability lived”. And In 
announcing the failure of his negotiations with the leaders of the 
sommunitles for a settlement, he very mournfully expressed hi nuelf 
as follows at the Minorities Committee meeting ou November 13, 
1931: “I can understand the claims advanced by other 
communities but the claim advanced on behalf of the “untouchablea” 
is to me the unkiodest cut of all. It means perpetual bar 
sinister.” And be concluded with the fateful words that “ If 
he was the only merson to resist this thing he would resist It 
with his life The words which looked quite harmless then 
and somewhat like a rhetorical peroration were charged with 
a solemn warning. And when the Premier’s Award was 
published on August 17, 19.32, giving separate electorates to 
the Depressed Classes as in the case of Muslims and Europeans, 
Gaudhitl made his fateful resolve that he would “fast unto 
death” it that decision was not abandoned. MahatmajTs 
correspondence with the Premier and the Secretary of State 
^conveying this grim resolve was published on the IStla 
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September 1932 when Gandhiji himself was in fprlsou. 
Oorernment, however, gave inll iadlitles to the leaders of 
communities to oome in contact with Mahatmaji and find a 
way of settlement. Gandliijl’s resolve had a dramatic effect 
on the whole country, and leaders of all parties, irrespective 
of political or communal differences, met with one accord to 
hammer out a solution so fiist the life of the Mahatma may 
be saved at any cost Thus did the Yerawada Pact oome into 
being — a pact which was at once accepted by the Government 
displacing the Premier’s Award as desired by the Mahatma. 

The text of the Gandhi-Macdonald-Hoare correspondence 
is given overleaf. 
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GAHDHIJI’S LETTER TO SIR SAMUEL HOARE 

The following la the letter from Mr. QanShi to Sir Samnel 
Hoare, dated Yerawada Central Prison, March 11th, 1958 : 

“ Dear Sir Samuel, — ^You will perhaps recollect that 
at the end of my speech at the Round Table Conference 
when the Minorities’ claim was presented, I had said that 
I should resist with my life the grant of separate 
electorate to the Depressed Classes.* This was not said 
in the heat of the moment nor by way of rhetoric. 
It was meant to be a religious statement. 

In pursuance of that statement, I had hoped on my 
retitrn to India to mobilize public opinion against separate 
electorate at any rate for the Depressed Olasses. But it 
was not to be. 

From the newspapers I am permitted to read, I 
observe that any moment His Majesty’s Government may 
declare their decision. At first I had thought that if the 
decision was found to create separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes, I should take such steps as I might 
then consider necessary to give effect to my vow. But 
I feel it would be unfair to the British Government for me 
to act without giving previous notice. Naturally they could 
not attach the significance I give to my statement. 

I need hardly reiterate all the objections I have 
to the creation of separate electorates for the Depressed 

* See concluding portion of Gandhijl’s speech at the Minorities 
-Committee on November 18, 1931, page 833, paragraph beginning 

-with “ I can understand " to “ I will resist It with. 

my life ” on page 834. 
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September 1932 when GendUjl himself was in fprlson- 
Gorernment, howeyer, gave inll facilities to the leaders of 
commnnitles to come in contact with Mahatmaji and find a 
way of settlement. GandhijI's resolve had a dramatic effect 
on the whole country, and leaders of all parties, irrespective 
of political or communal differences, met with one accord to 
hammer out a solution so that the life of the hfahatma may 
be saved at any coat. Thus did the Yerawada Pact come into 
being — a pact which was at once accepted by the Government 
displacing the Premier’s Award as desired by the Mahatma. 

The text of the Gandhi*Macdonald-Hoare correspondence. 
is given overleaf. 
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GAMDHIJI’S LETTER TO SIR SAMUEL HOARE 

The following la the letter from Mr. Qandhi to St> Samuel 
Hoare, dated Verawada Central Prison, March 11th, 19S2 : 

“ Dear Sir Samuel, — ^You will perhaps recollect thaii 
at the end of my speech at the Round Table Conference 
v.'hen the Minorities' claim was presented, I had said that 
I should resist with my life the gran: of separate 
electorate to the Depressed Glasses.* This was not said 
in the heat of the niome.ut nor by way ;>t rhetoric. 
It was meant to be a religious statement. 

In pursuance of that statemRiit, I had hoped on my 
return to India to mobilize public opinion against soparate 
electorate at any rate for the Depressed Classes. But it 
was not to be. 

Ifrom the newspapers I am permitted to read, I 
observe that any moment His Majesty’s Government may 
declare their decision. At first I had tbnugbt that if the 
decision was found to create separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes, 1 should take such steps as I might 
then consider necessary to give effect to my vow. But 
I feel it would be unfair to the British Government for me 
to act without giving previous notice. Naturally they eouid 
not attach the significance I give to my statement. 

I need hardly reiterate all the objections I have 
to the creation of separate electorates for the Depressed 

* See concluding portion ot Oandhljl’s speech at the Minorities 
Committee on November IS, 1931, page 833, paragraph beginning 

with “ I can understand ” to “ I will resist It with 

my life " on page 834. 
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Classes. I feel as if I was one of them. Their 
case stands on a wholly different footing from that of 
others. I am not against (their representation in the 
legislatures. I should favour every one of their adults, 
male and female, being registered as voters irrespective of 
education or property qualifications even though the 
franchise test may be stricter for others. But I hold that 
separate electorate is harmful for them and for Hinduism 
whatever it may be from a purely political standpoint. To 
appreciate the [harm that separate electorates would do 
them, one has to know how they are distributed amongst 
the so-called Caste Hindus and how dependent they are on 
the latter. So far as Hinduism is concerned, separate 
electorate would simply vivisect and disrupt it. For me 
the question of these classes is predominantly moral and 
religious. The political aspect, important though it is, 
dwindles into insignificance compared to the moral and 
religious issue. You will have to appreciate my feelings in 
this matter by remembering that 1 have been interested in 
the condition of these classes from my boyhood and have 
more than once staked my all for their sake. I say this 
not to pride myself in any way. I feel that no penance 
Caste Hindus may do, can in any way compensate for the 
calculated degradation to which they have consigned the 
Depressed Classes for centuries. But I know that separate 
electorate is neither penance nor any remedy for the 
crushing degradation they have groaned under. 

I therefore respectfully inform His Majesty’s- 
Government that in the event of their decision creating 
separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, I must fast 
unto death. 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that such a step, 
whilst I am a prisoner, must cause grave embarrassment to 
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His Majesty’s GoTernment and that it will be regarded by 
many as highly improper on the part of one holding my 
position to introduce into the political field methods which- 
they would describe as hysterical, if not much worse. All 
that 1 can urge in defence is that, for me, the contemplated- 
step is not a method, it is a part of my being. It is the 
call of conscience which 1 dare not disobey, even though 
it may cost whatever reputation for sanity I may possess. 

So far as I can see now, my discharge fromt 
imprisonment would not make the duty of fasting any 
the less imperative. 

I am hoping however that all my fears are wholly 
nojustified and that the British Government have no 
intention whatever of creating separate electorate for the- 
Depressed Glasses. 

It is perhaps as well for me to refer to another matter 
that is agitating me and which may also enforce a similar 
fast. It is the way repression is going on. 1 have no- 
notion when I may receive the shock that would compel 
the sacrifice. Repression appears to me to be crossing- 
what might be called legitimate. Governmental terrorism- 
is spreading through the land. Both English and Indian- 
officials are being brutalised. The latter, high and low, 
are becoming demoralised by reason of the Government 
regarding as meritorious disloyalty to the people and 
inhuman conduct towards their own kith and kin. The 
latter are being cowed down. Free speech has been stifled. 
Goondaism is being practised in the name of law and 
order. Women who have come out for public service 
stand in fear of their honour being insulted. 

And all this, as it seems to me, being done in order 
to crush the spirit of freedom which the Congress tepre- 
sents. Repiession is not crnfined to punishirg civil 
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breaches of the common law. It goads people to break 
the newly made orders of aatocracy designed for the most 
part to humiliate them. 

lu all these doings, as I read them, I see no spirit 
of democracy. Icdeed, my recent visit to Englatid has 
Confirmi;d my opinion that your democracy is a superficial 
circumscribed thing. In the weightiest matters, decisions 
are takeu by individuals or groups without any reference 
•to the Parliament and these have been ratified by 
Members having but a vague notion of what they were 
doing. Such was the case with Egypt and the War 
■of 1914 and such is the case with India. My whole 
being rebels against the idea that in a system called 
democratic, one man should have unfettered power of 
affecting the destiny of an ancient people numbering 
over three hundred millions and that bis decisions can 
be enforced by mobilising the most terrible forces of 
destruction. To me this is a negation of democracy. 

And this repression cannot be prolonged without 
further embittering the already bitter relations between 
the two peoples. In so far a.s I am responsible and 
can help it, how am I to arrest the process ? Nc by 
stopping Civil Disobedience. For me it is an article of 
faith. I regard myself by nature a democrat. The 
democracy of my conception is wholly inconsistent with 
the use of physical force for enforcing its will. Civil 
resistance therefore has been conceived to be a proper 
substitute for physical force to be used wherever generally 
the latter is held necessary or justifiable. It is a pvocesa 
of self-suffering and a part of the plan is, that in given 
circumstances a civil resister must sacrifice himself even 
by fasting to a finish. That moment has not yet arrived 
for me. I have no undeniable call from within for such 
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a Step. But events happening outside are alarming 
enough to agitate my fundamental being. Therefore in 
writing to you about the possibility of a fast regarding 
the Depressed Classes, I felt I would be untrue to you 
if I did not tell you also there was another possibility, 
not remote, of such a fast. 

Needless to say, from my side absolute secrecy has 
been maintained about all the correspondence I have 
carried on with you. Of course, Sardar Vallabhm Patel 
and Mr. Mahadev Desai who have just been sent to 
join ns, know all about it. Bat you will no doubt make 
whatever use you wish of this letter.” ■ 



SIR SAMUEL HOARE’S REPLY 


The following Is the letter, dsted April 13th, 1932, frouc 
Sir Samuel Hoare to Mr. Gandhi : 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi, — write in answer to your letter 
of the 11th March and 1 say at once that I realise fully 
the strength of your feeling upon the question of separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes. I can only say that 
we intend to give you any decision that may be necessary 
solely and only upon the merits of the case. As you are 
aware, Lord Lothian’s Committee has not yet completed its tour 
and it must be some weeks before we can receive any conclusions 
at which It may have arrived. When we receive the report we 
shall have to give most careiul consideration to its recommendations, 
and we shall not give a decision until we have taken into account. 
In addition to the views expressed by the Committee, the views 
that you and those who think with you have so forcibly expressed. 
I feel sure that If you were in our position, you would be taking 
exactly the ssme action we Intend to take. You would await the 
Committee's Report, you would then give It your fullest couslders- 
don, and before arriving at a final decision, you would take into 
account the views that have been expressed on both sides of the 
controversy. More than this I cannot say. Indeed, I do not 
imagine that you would expect me to say more. 

As to the Ordinances, I can only repeat what 1 have already 
said, both publicly and privately. I am convinced that it was 
euential to Impose them in the face of the deliberate attack upon 
the very foundations of ordered government. I am also convinced 
that both the Government of India and the Local Governments are 
not abusing their extensive powers and are doing everything 
possible to prevent excessive or vindictive action. We shall not 
emergency measures fn force any longer than we are 
obliged to for the purpose of maintaining the essentials of law and- 
order and protecting our officials and other classes of the communitv.- 
against terrorist outrages." 



LETTER TO MR. R/IMSAY MACDONALD 


Letter from Mr. Oandhi, dtted Yerawada Central FrUoo, 
August 18, 1932, to the Prime Minister Mr. Ramsay MacDonald : 

“Dear Friend, — ^There can be no donbt that Sir 
Samael Hoare baa showed yon and the Cabinet my letter 
to him of 11th March on the question of the representa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes. That letter should be 
treated as part of this letter and be read together with this. 

I have read the British Government’s decision on- 
the representation of the Minorities and have slept over 
it. In pursuance of my letter to Sir Samuel Hoare and- 
my declaration at the meeting of the Minorities Committee- 
of the Round Table Conference on the 13th November- 
1931, at St. James’s Palace, I have to resist your decision 
with my life. The only way I can do so is by declaring 
a perpetual fast unto death from food of any kind, save 
water with or without salt and soda. This fast will 
cease if during its progress the British Government of 
its own motion or under the pressure of public opinion 
revise their decision and their scheme of communal 
electorates for the Depressed Classes, whose represen- 
tatives should be elected by general electorate under 
common franchise no matter bow wide it is. 

The proposed fast will come into operation in the- 
ordinary course from the noon of 20th September next 
unless the said decision is meanwhile revised in the-, 
manner suggested above. 

I am asking the anthorities here to cable the text- 
of this letter to you so as to give yon ample notice. 
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But in any case I aan leaving sufficient time for this 
letter to reach you in time by the slowest route. 

I also ask that this letter and my letter to Ssir 
Samuel Hoare, already referred to, be published at the 
earliest possible moment. On my part I have scrupulously 
observed the rule of the jail and have communicated my 
desire or the contents of the two letters to no one save 
my two companions, Sardar Vallabhai Patel and 
Sjt. Mabadev Desai. But I want, if you make it possible, 
public opinion to be aflected by my letters. Hence my 
request for their early publication. 

I I'egret the decision that I have taken. But as a 
man of religion that I hold tnj'self to be, I have no other 
course left open to me. As I have said in my letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare, even if His Majesty’s (government 
decided to release me in order to save themselves embar- 
r8ssm’’nt, my fast will have to continue. For, I cannot 
•now hope to resist the decision by any other means. And 
I have no desire ivhatsoever to compass my release by any 
means other than honourable. 

It may be that my judgment is warped and that I am 
wholly in error in regarding separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes as harmful to them or Hinduism. If so, 
I am not likdy to be in the right with reference to other 
parts of my philosophy of life. In that case, my death by 
fasting will be at once a penance for my error and a 
lifting of a weight from off those numberless men and 
women who have a child-like faith in my wisdom. Whereas 
if my judgment is right, as I have little doubt it is, the 
contemplated step is but a due fulfilment of the scheme of 
life which I have tried for more than a quarter of a century 
•apparently not without considerable success.” 



THE PREMIER’S REPLY 


lietter from Mr. Itamsaj MacDonald, 10 Downing Street, 
datej September 8th, 1932: 

“Dear Mr. Gandhi, — I have received your letter with much 
surprise and let me add with very sincere regret. Moreover 1 
cannot help thinking that you have writen it under a misunder- 
standing as to what the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards the Depressed Classes really implies. 

We have always understood that you were Irrevocably opposed 
to permanent segregation of the Depressed Classes from the Hindu 
community. You made your position very clear on the Minorities 
Committee of the Hound Table Conference and you expressed it 
again in the letter you wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on the 11th March. 
We also knew that your view was shared by a great body of 
Hindu opinion and we therefore took It Into most careful account 
when we were considering the question of the representation of the 
Depressed Classes. 

Whilst in view of the numerous appeals we have received from, 
the Depressed Classes organisations and the generally admitted 
social disabUitleB under which they labour and which you have 
recognised, we lelt it our duty to safeguard what we believed to be 
the right of the Depressed Classes to a fair proportion of represent- 
ation In the legislatures, we were equally careful to do nothing 
that would split off their community from the Hindu world. You 
yourself stated in your letter of March 11th that you were not 
against their representation in the legislatures. Under the 
Government's scheme, the Depressed Classes will remain part of 
the Hindu community and will vote with the Hindu electorate on 
an equal footing but for the first twenty years, while still remaining 
electorally part of the Hindu community, they will receive through 
a limited number of special constituencies the means of safeguarding 
their rights and^lnterests that we are convinced Is necessary 
under the present conditions. Where these constituencies are 
created, the members of the Depressed Classes will not be deprived 
of their votes In the general Hindu constituencies but will have two 
votes In order that their membership of the Hindu commtinUy 
should remain unimpaired. We deliberately decided against the 
creation of what you describe as commtmal electorate for toe 
Depressed Classes and Include all Depressed Classes voters la the 
general or Hindu constituencies so that the higher caste candidates 
should have to solicit their votes or Depressed Class candidates 
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should have to solicit the votes oi higher castes at the election. 
Thns in everj wa7 was the unity of Hindu society preserved. 

We felt however that during the early period of Responsible 
Government, when power In the Provinces would pass to whoever 
possessed a majority in the legislatures, it was essential that the 
Depressed Classes whom you have yourself described in your letter 
to Sir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by Caste Hindus to 
calcniated degradation for centuries, should return a certain number 
of members of their own choosing to the legislatures of seven of 
the nine Provinces to voice their grievances and their ideals 
and prevent decisions going against them without the legislature 
and Government listening to their case— in a word to place 
them in a position to spealc for themselves which every fair- 
minded person must agree to be necessary. We did not 
consider the method ot elecring special representatives by 
reservation ot seats in the existing conditions under any 
system ot franchise which is practicable, of members who could 
genuinely represent them and be responsible for them, because 
in practically all cases such members would be elected by a 
majority consisting of the higher caste Hindus. 

The special advantage Initially given under our scheme 
to .the Depressed Classes by i means of a limited number ot 
specisd constituencies In addition to their normal electoral rights 
Id the general Hindu constituencies is wholly different In conception 
and effect from the method oi represeutation adopted for a 
minority such as Moslems by means of separate communal 
electorates. For example, a Moslem cannot vote or be a 
candidate in a general constituency whereas any electorally 
qnal '<!“<) member of the Depressed Classes can vote in and 
stand for a general constituency. The number of territorial 
seats allotted to Moslems is naturally conditioned by the fact 
that it la Impossible for them to gain any further territorial 
seats and in most provinces they enjoy welgbtage in excess 
of their population ratio. The number of special seats to be 
filled from special Depressed Class constituencies will be seen 
to be small and has been fixed not to provide a quota 
numerically appropriate for the total representation of the whole 
of the Depressed Class population but solely to secure a minimum 
number of spokesmen tor the Depressed Classes in the legislature 
who are chosen exclusively by Depressed Classes. The proportion 
of their special seats Is everywhere much below the population 
percentage of the Depressed Classes. 

As I understand your, attitude, you propose to adopt the 
extreme course ot starving yourself to death, not In order to 
secure that the Depressed Classes should have joint electorates 
with other Hindus, because that is already provided, nor to 
maintain the unity oi the Hindus which is also provided, but 
solely to prevent the Depressed Classes who admittedly suffer 
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'from terrible disabilities to-day from being able to secure a 
limited number of represeniatlTOs of their own choosing to 
speak on their behalf in the legislatures which will have a 
dominating influence over their future. In the light ot these 
very fair and cautious proposals, I am quite unable to understand 
the reason of the decision you have taken and can only 
think you have made it under a misapprehension ot the 
actual facts, 

lu response to a vary general request from Indians after they 
had failed to produce a settlement themselves, the Government, 
much against its will, undertook to give a decision on the 
Minorities question. They have now given it and they cannot 
be expected to alter it except on the conditions they have stated. 
1 am afraid therefore that my answer to yon must be that the 
Government's decision stands and that only an agreement of 
the communities themselves can substitute other electoral 
arrangements for those that the Government have devised 
in a sincere endeavour to weigh conflicting claims on their 
■just merits. , 

You ask that this correspondence, including your letter 
to Sir Samuel Hoare of March 11th, should be published. As 
it would seem to me unfair if your present internment were 
to deprive you of the opportunity ot explaining to the public 
the reason why you Intend to fast, 1 readily accede to the 
request if, on reconsideration, you repeat it. Let me however 
once again urge you to consider the actual details of the 
Government's decision and ask yourself seriously the 
question whether it really justifies you in taking the acUon 
you contemplate.” 



6«NDHIJI’S FiHAL LETTER 


Letter from Mr. jGandhl, dated the Yerawada Cental PrUon, 
9tH September, 1032, to Mr. Kamsay MacDonald : 

"Dear Friend, — I hare to thank you for your frank 
and full letter telegraphed and received this day. I am 
sorry however that you put upon the contemplated step 
an interpretation that never crossed my mind. I have 
claimed to speak on behalf of the very class, to sacrifice 
whose interests you impute to me a desire to fast myself 
to death. I had hoped that the extreme step itself 
would effectively prevent any such selfish interpretation. 
"Without urging, 1 affirm, that for me, this matter is 
one of pure religion. The mere fact of the Depressed 
Classes having double-votes does not protect them or 
the Hindu society in general from being disrupted. In 
the establishment of separate electorate at all for the 
Depressed Classes, I sense the injection of a poison 
that is calculated to destroy Hinduism and do no good 
whatever to the Depressed Classes. 

You will please permit me to say no matter how 
sympathetic yon may be, yon cannot come to a correct 
decision on a matter of such vital and religions importance 
to the parties concerned. I should not ue against even 
over-representation of the Depressed Classes. What I am 
against is their statutory separation even in a limited 
form from the Hindu fold so long as they choose to 
belong to it. 

Do you realise that if your decision stands and the 
Constitution comes into being, you arrest the marvellous 
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growth of the work of the Hiodu reformers who have 
dedicated themselves to the nplift of their suppressed 
brethren in every walk of life? 

I have therefore been compelled reluctantly to adhere 
to the decision conveyed to you ? 

As your letter may give rise to a misunderstanding, 
I wish to state that the fact uf my having isolated for 
special treatment the Depressed Classes question from 
other parts of your decision, does not in any way mean 
that 1 approve of or am reconciled to other parts of the 
decision. In my opinion many other parts are open 
to a very grave objection. Only I do not consider them 
to be any warrant for calling from me such self-immola- 
tion as my conscience has prompted me to in the matter 
of the Depressed Classes.'’ 


60 



LETTER TO BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 


Th.e tollowing la the statemeat that Mahatma Qaadht sent to 
the Bombay Government on September 15, 1932, on his decision to 
fast in connection with the Depressed Classes problem. The 
Statement was released to the Press on September 21, 1932 : 

The fast which 1 am approaching was resolved upon 
in the name of God for His work and as I believe in all 
humility at His call. Friends have urged me to postpone 
the date for the sake of giving the public a chance to 
organise itself. I am sorry that it is not open to me to 
change even the hour except for the reason stated in 
my letter to the Prime Minister. 

THE PURPOSE OP THE PAST 

The impending fast is against those who have faith 
in me, whether Indians or foreigners and for those who 
have it not. Therefore, it is not against the English official 
world but it is against those Englishmen and women, who, 
in spite of contrary teaching of official world, believe iu me 
and the justice of the cause I represent, nor is it against 
those of my countrymen who have no faith in me whether 
they be Hindus or others, but it is against these countless 
Indians no matter to what persuasion they belong who 
believe that I represent a just canse. Above all, it is 
intended to sting the Hindu conscience into right religious 
action. The contemplated fast is no uppeal to mere 
emotion. By fast, I want to throw the whole of my weight 
(such as it is) in the scales of justice pure and simple. 
Therefore, there need be no undue haste in a feverish 
anxiety to save my life. 

I implicitly believe in the truth of the saying that 
no blade of grass moves but by His will 
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He will Bare it if He needs it for farther service. la 
■this body, none can save it against His will. Humanly 
-speaking, I believe it will stand the strain for some time. 

Separate electorate is merely the last straw. No 
patched up agreement between caste Binda leaders and 
rival Depressed Classes leaders will answer the purpose. 
An agreement to be valid has to be real. If the Hindu 
mass mind is not yet prepared to banish untouchability 
root and branch, it must sacrifice me without the slightest 
hesitation. 

NO COERCION 

There should be no coercion of those who are opposed 
to joint electorate. ( have no difficulty in understanding 
their bitter opposition. They have every right to distrust 
me. Do I not belong to that Hindu section miscalled the 
-superior class or caste Hindus who have ground down to 
powder the so-called untouchables ? My marvel is that 
the latter have remained nevertheless in the Hindu fold. 
But whilst I can justify this opposition, I believe that they 
are in error. They will, if they can, separate the 
Depressed Classes entirely from the Hindu society and 
-form them into a separate class — a standing and a living 
reproach to Hinduism. 1 should not mind if thereby their 
interest could be really served. But my intimate act^uaint- 
ance with every shade of untouchability convinces me that 
their lives such as they are, are so intimately mixed up 
with those of Cajte Hindus in whose midst and for whom 
they live that it is impossible to separate them. They are 
part of the individual family. 

NO COMPROMISE 

Their revolt against the Hindus with whom they 
live and their apostasy from Hiuduism 1 should understand 
<hat this is so far as T can see they will not dp. Tuere is ^ 
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subtle Bomething — ^luite inrlefinable in Hinduism — whick 
keeps iliem in it even in spite of tkemselves. And tbis- 
fact makes it imperative for a man like me, with a living^ 
experience of it, to resist the contemplated separation even 
though the effort should cost life itself. The implications 
of this resistance are tremendous. No compromise which 
does not ensure the fullest freedom for the Depressed 
Classes inside the Hindu fold can be an adequate snbstitate- 
for the contemplated separation, and the betrayal of the 
trnst can merely postpone the day of immolation for me 
and henceforth for those who think with me. The problem 
before responsible Hindus is to consider whether in the 
event of social, civic or political persecution of the 
Depressed Classes, they are prepared to face 
Satyagraha in the shape of perpetual fast, not of one 
reformer like me, but an increasing army of reformers who, 
I believe, do exist to-day in India and who will connt their 
lives of no cost to achieve the liberation of these claB8e.s 
and thereby free Hinduism of age-long superstition. Let 
us fellow-reformers who have worked with me also 
appreciate the implications of the fast. It is either an 
hallncination of mine or an illumination. If it is the 
former, I must be allowed to do my penance in peace. 
It will be the lifting of the dead weight on Hinduism. 
If it is illumination, may my agony purify Hinduism and 
even melt the hearts of those who are at present disposed 
to distrust me. '■ 

SATUTOEY BE8ERVATION 

Since there appears to be a misunderstanding as to 
the application of my fast, I may repeat that it is aimed at 
atatutory separate electorate in any shape or form for the 
Depressed Classes. Immediately that threat is removed, 
once for all my fast will end. 1 hold strong views abou 
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reservatioii of seats, as also about the most proper method 
of dealing with the whole question. But I consider myself 
unfit as a prisoner to set forth my proposals. I should, 
however, abide by any agreement on the basis of joint 
electorates that may be arrived at between responsible 
leaders of Caste Hindus and Depressed Classes and which 
has been accepted by mass meetings or all Hindus. One 
thing 1 must make clear : 

The satisfactory ending of the Depressed Classes 
question, if it is to come, should in no way be construed 
that I am committed to the acceptance of His Majesty’s 
Government’s decision on other parts of the communal 
question. I am personally opposed to many other parts of 
it which, to my mind, make the working of any free 
democratic constitution well-nigh impossible nor would the 
satisfactory solution of this question in any way bind me 
to accept the constitution that may be framed. These are 
political questions for the Indian National Congress to 
consider and determine. 'They are utterly outside my 
province in my individual capacity. Nor may I as prisoner 
air my individual views on these questions. My fast has a 
narrow application. 

PASTING FOR 1A6HT 

The Depressed Classes question being predominantly 
a religious matter, I regard it as specially my own by 
reason of life-long concentration on it. It is a sacred 
personal trust wlich I may not shirk. Fasting for light 
.and penance is a hoary institution. 1 have observed it 
in Christianity and Islam. Hinduism is replete with 
instances of fasting for purification and penance. But 
if it is privilege, it is also a duty. Moreover, to the 
best of my light, I have rednced it to a science. As an 
expert therefore, I would warn friends and sympathisern 
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-sgaiost copying me blindly or out of false or hysterical 
sympathy. Let all such qualify themselres by hard' 
vork and selfless service of “ untouchables ” and they 
would have independent light if their time for fasting 
has come. 

Lastly, in so far as 1 know myself, this fast is- 
being undertaken with purest of motives and without 
malice or anger against any single soul. For me it is- 
the expression of and the last seal on non-violence. 
Those, therefore, who would use violence in this 
controversy against those whom they may consider to- 
be inimical to me or the cause 1 represent will simply 
hasten my end. Perfect courtesy and consideration towards- 
opponents is an absolute essential of success in this canse- 
at least if not in all cases. 



THE ETHICS OF FASTING 


“lam a touchable by birth but I am an untouchable by 
choice," declared Mahatma Gandhi in the first Press intervlen* 
given on the 20th September 1932 (nearly ten months after 
his entry into the Yerawada jail). In the course of the Interview, 
Mahatma Gandhi stressed the ethical and spiritual aspect of 
fasting and referred to the example of Christ and Mahomed 
and said he was “ entering it — on a much ' humbler and lower 
scale — so that he could engage in a tussle with God.” The 
Mahatma continued ; 

My cards have always been on the table. So far 
as the present instance is concerned, I could say nothing 
whatever from behind prison bars. Now that I hare 
got an opportunity given to me only a few hours ago, 
I have answered the first call from the Press. And 
had the statement I sent to the Government on September 15- 
been immediately issued to the Press, that statement 
would have explained my decision. 

Briefly put, it is this, that my fast is only against 
separate electorates and not against statutory reservation 
of seats for the suppressed classes is only partly true. 
Opposed I certainly was to statutory reservation as I 
am now, but there never was put before me a scheme 
of statutory reservation for acceptance or rejection. 
Therefore, there was no q^uestion of my having to decide 
upon that point. When I developed my own idea about 
statutory reservation, I certainly expressed my emphatic 
disapproval, and in my humble opinion, statutory 
reservation instead of doing service to the suppressed 
classes will do ‘’them harm in the sense that it will 
stop their natural evolution. Statutory reservation is 
like support and a man who rules upon support to that 
extent weakens himself. If people won't laugh at me, 
1 would gently put in a claim which I have always 
asserted, namely, that I am a touchable by birth but 
I am an untouchable by choice, and I have endeavoured 
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in my own fashion to qualify myself to repraseat 
not the upper ten even amongst the untouchables, because 
be it said to our shame, there are castes and classes 
even among untouchables. 

“ WHAT I WANT ” 

My ambition, therefore, has been to represent and 
identify myself so far as it is possible with the lov/est 
strata among uatouchables, namely, the invisibles and 
the unapproachables whom I always have before my 
mind’s eye wherever I go ; for, I have drunk deep of 
this poison cup. I met them iu Malabar. I met some 
of them in Orissa and I am convinced if they are ever 
to rise, it will not be by reservation of seats. It will 
be by strenuous work done by Hindu reformers in their 
midst and it is because X feel that this separation would 
have killed all prospect of reform that my whole soul 
rebelled against it. 

Let me make it plain that the withdrawal of 
separate electorate will satisfy the letter of my vow. It 
will never satisfy the spirit behind it, and in tny capacity 
of a self-chosen untouchable, I am not going to rest 
content with a patched up pact between the touchables 
and the untouchables. What I want, what I am 
living for aud what I should delight in dying for is 
the eradication of untouchability, root and branch. I 
want, therefore, a living pact whose life-giving effect 
should be felt not in distant to-moiTow' but to-day and 
therefore that pact should be sealed by an All-India 
demonstration of touchables and untouchables meeting 
together, not by way of theatrical show, but in real 
brotherly embrace, and it is in order to achieve this 
dream of my life for the past fifty years that I have 
entered the fiery gate. 
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The British Governmeat’g decision was the last 
•straw, the decisive symptom. Therefore, with the unerring 
eye of physician that I claim to be in such matters 
I detected the symptom and therefore for me the abolition 
of separate electorate would he but the beginning of the 
end. I would warn all those leaders who are assembled 
in Bombay and others against coming to any hasty decision. 

MY LIFE I COUNT OF NO CON.SEQUENCE 
Hundred such lives given for this noble cause would, 
in my opinion, he a poor penance done by Hindus for 
the atrocious wrongs heaped on helpless men and women 
of their own faith. I, therefore, would urge them not 
to swerve an inch from the path of the strictest justice. 
My fast I want to throw in the scales of justice and 
it wakes up Caste Hindus from their slumber. This 
has no connection with politics in any shape or form. 
Not that it will have no political results. It will hava great 
political results but the fundamental thing is its religious 
and moral aspect. 1 take religion here in the broadest 
sense of the term, because in attacking untouchability I 
believed I had gone to the very root of tlie matter and 
therefore it is an issue of a transcendental value far 
surpassing Swaraj in terras of political constitution and 
would be a dead weiglit if it was not backed by a moral 
basis in the shape of the present hope engendered in the 
breasts of the down-trodden millions that a dead weight 
was going to be lifted off their shoulders and it is only 
because English oibcials cannot possibly see this living side 
of the picture ^at in their ignorance and self-satisfaction, 
they dare sit as judges upon questions that affect the 
fundamental being of millions of people, and here I mean 
both Caste Hindus and Untouchables, that is the suppressors 
aud the suppressed, and it was in order to wake up even 
the officialdom from its gross ignorance, if 1 may make use 
•of this expression without being guilty of giving offence, 
that I felt impelled by the voice from within to offer 
.resistance with the whole of my being. 



THE YERAWADA PACT 


]}or five days irom the Idth to the 24th (September, 
1932, the leaders of communities were in consultation among 
themselves and also with Gandhijl In a spirit of reason and 
goodwill. The spectacle of Gandhijl fasting to death under 
file mango tree in Yerawada jail cast a spell over the whole 
congregation who were determined to find a formula which 
would at once satisfy the needs of all parties and save the life of 
the Mahatma. Thanks to the good offices of friends and the will 
to peace displayed by the leaders of the Depressed Classes such an 
agreement* was possible. The Oonferenee which met at Bombay 
under the presidentship of Pandit Malaviya was thus able to oome 
to a unanimous agreement which was approved by Mr. Gandhi and 
cabled to the Premier for acceptance on the 24th. On the conclusion 
of the agreement hundreds of cables had been sent over to the 
British Government to accept the decision wlthuut delay and rattiy 
the agreement. Thanks to the promptness of the Premier and' 
Secretary of State, the agreement was at once accepted. 


* The following is the text ot the agreement which was 
arrived at between the leaders acting on behalf of the 
-Depressed Classes and oi the rest of the Hindu community- 
regsrdlng the representation of the Depressed Classes in the 
legislatures and certain other matters afiectlng their welfare: — 

1. There shall be seats reserved for the Depressed Classes- 
out oi general electorates. Seats In Provincial Legislatures shall 
be as follows : 


Madras 

30 

Bombay with Sind 

15 

Punjab 

8 

Behar and Orisa 

18 

Central Provinces 

20 

Assam 

7 " 

Bengal 

30 

United Provinces 

20 

Total 

- 148 


These figures are baaed on the total strength of the- 
Provincial Councils announced In the Prime Minister’s decision. 

2. Blection to these seats shall be by joint electorates, 
subject, however, to the following procedure— 
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The Fremiei’s reply approvtag the decision was communicated ' 
to Mr. Oandhl on the afternoon of the 26th September, 1932. 
Thereafter Mr. Gandhi broke the fast amidst impressive setting 
and issued the following statement : 

The fast undertaken in the name of God waa 
broken in the presence of Gurudev, the Poet Babindranath 
Tagore, and a leper prisoner and Parachure Shastri, 
learned Pandit, seated opposite to each other, and in the 
company of loving and loved ones who had gathered 
round me. The breaking was preceded by the Poet 
singing one of his Bengali hymns, then mantras from 

All members of the Depressed Classes registered in the 
general electoral roll of a constituency will form so electoral 
college which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging, 
to the Depressed Classes for each of such reserved seats by 
the method of single vote, and tour persons getting the highest 
number of votes in such primary election snail be the candidates - 
for election by the general electorate. 

Bepreaentation of the Depressed Classes in the Central 
Legislature shall likewise be on the principle of joint electorates 
and reserved seats by the method of primary election in the 
manner provided for in Clause 2 above tor their representation 
in Provincial Legislatures. 

4. In the Central Legislature 18 per cent, of the seats - 
allotted to the general electorate tor British India in the said 
legislature shall be reserved for the Depressed Classes. 

5. The system oi primary election to panel of candidates 
for election to the Central and Provincial Legislatures, as- 
hereinbefore mentioned, shall come to an end after the first 
ten years unless terminated sooner by mutual agreement under 
the provision of Clause 6 below. 

6. The system of representation of the Depressed Classes 
by reserved seats in the Provincial and Central Legislatiirea 
as provided for iiT Clauses 1 and 4 shall continue until determined- 
by mutual agreement between the communities concerned In 
-this settlement. 

7. The iranchise for the Central and Provincial Legislatures- 
for the Depressed ' Classes shall be as indicated in the Lothlau 
Committee Report. 

8. There shall be no disabilities attaching to anyone 
on the ground of his being a member of the Depressed 
Classes iu regard to any elections to local bodies or appointment 
to public service. 
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the Upanishad by Parauhare Shastri, and my favourite 
hymn * Yaishnavajanana 

The hand of God has been visible in the glorious 
manifestation throughout the length and the breadth of 
India during the past seven days. The cables received 
from many parts of the world blessing the fast have 
sustained me through the agony of body and soul that 
I passed through daring the seven days, but the cause 
was worth going through that agony. 

The sacrificial fire, once lit, shall not be put out 
as long as there is the slightest trace of untouchability 
still left in Hinduism. If it is God’s will that it does 
not end with my life, I have the confidence that there 
are several thousands of earnest reformers, who will lay 
down their lives in order to purify Hinduism of this 
awful corse. 

The settlement arrived at is, so far as f can see, 
a generous gesture on all sides. It is meeting of hearts, 
and Hindu gratitude is duo to Dr. Ambedkar and Rao 
Bahadur Srinivasan and his party on the one hand and 
Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja on the other. They could 
have taken up an uncompromising and defiant attitude 
by way of punishment to the so-called Caste Hindus for 
the sins of generations. It they had done so, I at least 
could not have resented their attitude, and my death 
would have been but a trifling price exacted for the 
tortures that the the onteastes of Hinduism have been 


Rvery endeavour shall be made to secure a fair representation 
of the Depressed Classes iu these respects subject to such 
educational riualifications as may be laid down for appointment 
■to public services. 


9. In every province out of the educational crant an 
-adequate sum shall be earmarked for providing educational 
faciltties to members of the Depressed Classes. 
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going through for unknown generation. But they chose 
a nobler path and have thus shown that they have 
followed the precept of forgiveness enjoined by all religions. 

Let me hope that Caste Hindus will prove them- 
selves worthy of the forgiveness and carry out to the 
letter and spirit every clause .^f the settlement with 
all its implications. 

THE liEGINNING OF THE END 
The settlement* is but the beginning of the end. 
The political part of it is very important, though it no 
doubt occupies but a small space in the vast field of 
reform that has to be tackled by Caste Hindus during 
the coming days, namely, complete removal of the social 
and religious disabilities under which a large part of 
Hindu population has been groaning. I should be guilty 
of a breach of trust if I do not warn fellow-reformers 
and Caste Hindus in general that the breaking of the 

* The following is the text of the resolutions passed at 
the meeting of the Hindus’ Conference in Bombay on the 
2.5th September 1932 ; 

1. This Conierence confirms the Poona agreement arrived at 
between the leaders of the Caste Hindus and Depressed Classes on 
September 24, 1932, and trusts that the British Government will 
withdraw its decision creating separate electorates within the 
Hindu community and accept the agreement in full. The 
Conference urges that immediate action be taken by Government 
so Rs to enable Mahatma Gandhi to break his fast within the terms 
of bis vow and before it becomes too late. The Conference appeals 
to the leaders of the communities concerned to realize the 
implications of tbs agreement and of this resolution and to make 
earnest endeavour to fulfil them. 

2. This Conference resolves that henceforth no one shall be 
regarded as untouchable by reason of hia birth and that those who 
have been so regarded hitherto will have the same rights as other 
Hindus in regaiu to the use of public wells, public roads and other 
public instltutioDB, These rights shall have statutory recognition 
at the first opportunity and shall be one of the earliest acts of the 
Swaraj Parliament if it shall not have received such recognition 
before that time. 
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fast carries with it the sure promise of a resamptlon of 
it, if this reform is not relentlessly pursued and achieved 
within a measurable period. I had thought of laying 
down a period, but I feel that I may not do so without 
a definite call from within. 

The message of freedom shall penetrate every 
Untouchable home and that can only happen if reformers 
will cover every village. Yet, in the wave of enthusiasm 
and in an inordinate desire to spare me a repetition of 
the agony, there should be no coercion. We must, by 
patient toil, and self-sufiering, convert the ignorant and 
. the superstitious, but never seek to compel them by force. 



THE AFTERMATH 


It must be said to the credit ot all concerned that the whole 
'hnslness of the agreement was transacted with the utmost 
^promptness possible and the Government also acted with a 
due sense of the importance and urgency of the occasion. 
Government’s acceptance of the Pact was also announced by 
Mr. Haig, the Home Member, in a statement in the Assembly 
on September 26, 1932. On the completion of this bnsiness 
the restrictions on Gandliiji were reimposed on September 30. But 
irom November 4 onwards facilities for condncttng’ untouchablllty ’ 
work from prison were restored to him and Gandhiji thereafter 
began to issue a series of statements in which he called upon 
the Caste Hindus to play their part in the matter of removing 
iintonchabllity. In fact the removal of the restrictions on 
Mr. Gandhi to enable him to continue his campaign against 
untonchability was obvicnsly prompted by his warning to join 
Mr. Kelappan in bis “ fast into death ’’ it the (^rnvayur 

-temple in Malabar was not thrown open to the Harijans by the 
let .January 1933. Gandhifi held himself bound by bis vow to 
Mr. Kelappan to join him in his attempt to see the temple gates 
thrown open to the Harijans as it was at his Instance that 
Mr. Kelappan broke his fast about the time that Gandhiji himself 
had recovered from the effects of his own fast. After considerable 
negotiation and discussion, Gandhiji postponed the fast with a 
view to assess the mind of the temple-going people on the 
issue and also to await the Viceroy’s sanction to the two Bills 
on untouchablllty to be introdoced In the Assembly and in 
- the Madras Council. The Guruvayur Beferendum having shown 
a decided majority ior allowing the Harijans to enter the temple, 
Gandhiji was preparing the ground for a final straggle. On 
the 23rd January 1932 was published the announcement that 
H. E. the Viceroy ohad sanctioned the introduction of Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer’s “ IJatoachabillty Abolition Bill *' In the Assembly 
while permission was reftised to Dr. Subbaroyan’s Temple 
Entry Bill In the Madras Council on the ground that It la an 
All India issue. Efforts however were soon made to adapt 
Dr. Subbaroyan’s Bill to the requirements of the Assembly 
where it was to be discussed in a separate resolution. The 
amended resolution was accepted by the Viceroy. Touching the 
"VloeTegal decision, Gandh^l burled another of his verbal missiles 
-on the 24th January 1932 and declared that 
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“ the motrement for temple-entry now broadeoa from 
Gururaynr in the extreme South to Haridwar In the Nortli 
and my last though It remaina iurther postponed depends 
not, now, upon Guruvayur only but extends automatically 
to the temples in general. That is to say the fast becomes 
dependent upon the actions of reformers not regarding the 
Madras Bill which was to cover Guruvayur only but 
regarding the All-India Bill which covers all temples including 
Guruvayur." 

And he concluded the statement that no further ordinary 
propaganda will convict the Hindu mind of the sense of wrong 
of untouchabllity if it is not already convicted by years ol work 
in that behalf. 

“ It requires then as it has done before now an extraordinary 
propaganda of penance. It may be that it needs the stimulus 
of fast on the part of one who has made his life one with them. 
If so, they shcdi have it. They must either remove nntoucha- 
bility or remove me from their midst" 
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Among the priceless teachings of Hinduism nothing has 
Impressed Gandhiji more deeply than Its tolerance if we exclude 
Ahimsa which has exercised snch a profound Influence on his 
life and thoughts. “Is the God of the Mahomedan," he asks, 

“ different from the God of the Hindu ? Religions are different roads 
converging to the same point. What does it matter that we take 
different roads so long as we reach the same goal ?" That has 
been the burden of his teaching. And that has a practical bearing 
also in the conditions of India. “ The Hindus, the Mahomedaus, 
the Parsis and the Christians who have made India their country 
are fellow-countrymen, and they will have to live in unity if only 
for their own interest.” For have not the Hindus flourished under 
Moslem sovereigns and Moslems under the Hindu ? Hindu-Muslim 
Unity, said Gandhiji on another occasion, consists in “ our having a 
common purpose, a common goal and common sorrows". And 
what could be more inspiring than the Swaraj to be won by 
common endeavours ? “ Siouraj for India must be an Impossible 
dream without an indissoluble union between the Hindus and 
Muslima of India. It must not be a mere truce. It cannot be based 
upon mutual fear. It must be a partnership between equals each 
respecting the religion of the other.” And what is the alternative 
to Hindu-Muslim Unity? Perpetual slavery. “And therefore," 
said Gandhiji, “ I have thrown myself heart and soul into this 
Khilafat question.” This spirit of comradeship has grown with 
Gandhiji from the beginning. A story is told as to how this 
feeling developed since his boyhood. While at school he would 
often happen to touch the untouchables ; and as be was never in the 
habit of concealing it from his parents, his mother used to tell him 
that “ the shortest cut to purification, after the unholy touch, was 
to cancel it by touching any Mussulman passer-by". Thus in the 
years that followed, he could make no distinction between his 
Hindu and Muslim colleagues and friends, and among his fellow- 
workers and followers were to be found men and women of the 
Islamic faith no less deeply devoted to him and to his cause than 
his Hindu comrades and disciples. In fact, religion or race or creed 
or colour seems to have made no difference in the allegiance and 
loyalty ot friends and fellow-workers or in his own regard and 
attachment to them. 
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That Hladiu should help the Muslims In the Kbllalat struggle 
aud that the Muslims should respect Hindu feeling regarding the 
protection of the ooir were the theme of eountless essays and 
speeches. Thus In the Young India of July 28, 1921, 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote: 

Eveiybody knows that without unitj between Hindus 
and Mussulmans, no certain progress can be made by the 
nation. There is no doubt that the cement binding the 
two is yet loose aud wet. There is still mutual distrust. 
The leaders hare come to recognise that India can make 
no advance without both feeling the need of trust and 
'Common action. But though there is a vast change among 
the masses, it is still not permanent quantity. The 
Mussulman masses do not still recognise the same 
necessity for Smraj as the Hindus do. The Mussulmans 
do not flock to pablie meetings in the same numbers as 
the Hindus. This process cannot be forced. Sufficient 
time has not passed for the national interest to be awakened 
among the Mussulmans. Indeed it is a marvel, that 
whereas but a year ago the Mussulmans as a body hardly 
took any interest in Congress affairs, all over India 
thousands have registered themselves as members. This 
in itself is an immense gain 

There will never be real equality so long as one feels 
inferior or superior to the other. There is no room for 
patronage among equals. Mussulmans must not feel the 
lack of education or numbers whore they are in a'’minority. 
Deficiency in education must be corrected by toUng 
education. To be in a minority is often a blessing, 
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‘Saperiority in numbers has frequently proved a hindrance. 
It is character that eounts in the end. But I have not 
commenced this article to lay doivn counsels of perfection, 
or to state the coarse of conduct in the distant future. 

Let us recognise that our Mussulman brethren have 
made great efforts to save the cow for the sake of their 
Hindu brethren. It would be a grave mistake to 
underrate them. But immediately we become assertive, 
we make all effort on their part nugatory. We have 
throughout all these many years put up with cow-slaughter 
either without a murmur or under ineffective and violent 
protest. We have never tried to deserve self-imposed 
restraint on the part of onr Mussulman countrymen by 
going out of our way to cullivate friendly relations with 
them. We have more or less gratuitously assumed the 
impossibility of the task. 

But we are now making a deliberate and conscious 
attempt in standing by their side in the hour of their . 
needs. Let us not spoil the good effect by making our 
free offering a matter of bargain. Friendship can never 
be a contract. It is a status carrying no consideration 
with it. Service is a duty, and duty is a debt which it 
is a sin not to discharge. If we would prove our frieud- 
ahip, we must help our brethren whether they save the 
cow or not. We throw the responsibility for their conduct 
towards ns on their own shoulders. We dare not dictate 
it to them as con^deration for our help. Such help will 
he hired service, which the Mussulmans cannot be blamed’ 
if they summarily reject. I hope, therefore, that the 
Hindus of Bihar and indeed all the parts of India will 
-realise the importance of observing the strictest forbearance 
no matter what the Mnssulmans do on Bakr-Id. We 
must leave them to take what course they choose. What 
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Hakim Ajmal Khaoji did in one hour at Amritsar, 
Hindus could not have done by years of effort. The cows 
that Messrs. Ghotani and Khatri saved last Babr-Id day, 
the Hindu millionaires of Bombay could not have saved 
if they had given the whole of their fortunes. The 
greater the pressure put upon the Mussulmans, the greater 
must be the slaughter of the cow. We must leave them 
to their own sense of honour and duty. And we shall 
have done the greatest service to the cow. 

The way to save the cow is not to kill or quarrel 
with the Mussidman. The way to save the cow is to die 
in the act of saving the Kbilafat without mentioning the 
cow. Cow protection is a process of purification. It is 
tapasya, i.e., self-suffering. When we suffer voluntarily 
and therefore without expectation of reward, the cry of 
suffering (one might say) literally ascends to heaven, 
and God above hears it and responds. That is the 
path of religion, and it has answered even if one man 
has adopted it in its entirety. I make bold to assert 
without fear of contradiction, that it is not Hinduism to 
kill a fellow-man even to save the cow. Hinduism 
requires its votaries to immolate themselves for the .sake 
of their religion, i.e., for the sake of saving the cow. 
The question is how many Hindus are ready without 
bargaining with the Mussulmans to die for them and for 
their religion? If the Hindus can answer it in the religions 
spirit, they wUl not only have secured Mussulman friend- 
ship for eternity, but they will have saved the cow for 
all time from the Mussulmans. Let us not swear even 
by the greatest among them. They can but help. They 
cannot undertake to change the hearts of millions • of men 
who have hitherto given no thought to the feeling of 
their Hindu neighbours when they slaughter the cow 
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3nt God Almighty caa ia a moment change them and 
move them to pity. Prayer accompanied by adequate 
suffering is a prayer of the heart. That alone counts 
with God. To my Mussulman friends I would say hut 
one word. They must not be irritated by the acts of 
irresponsible or ignorant but fanatical Hindus. He who 
exercises restraint under provocation wins the battle. Let 
them know and feel sure that responsible Hindus are not 
on their side in their trial in any bargaining spirit. They 
are helping because they know that the Khilafat is a just 
cause, and that to help them in a good cause is to serve 
India, for they are even as blood-brothers, born of the 
-same mother — Bharata Mata. 



HINDU-MUSLIM TENSION 

ITS CAUSE AND CUBE 


Nos-co-operatioii tfas at a low ebb dnriog the absence o(" 
Mahatma Gandhi In prlaan, Ac. (March 192S to February 1924). 
In spite of desperate attempfa on the part of some Congressmen 
it seemed to have broken down. Tbe leaders themselTes could 
not see eye to eye with one another in many Important matters. 
Some were for entering the Connells, and others swore by 
the Gandhian programme. But the worst of all troubles was 
the Increasing tension between the Hindus and Mussulmans 
which seemed to grow In the months Immediately after the 
release (February 1924). Qandhlji noted the disruption with 
pain. He wrote and spoke agidnst this tendency with his 
wonted seriousness. But desecration of temples and general 
hooliganism iollowed by riots became intolerable. At such 
a time Gandhlji wrote a remarkable analysis of the HlndU' 
Muslim trouble, probing the disease to the core. His study of 
the “ Htndu-MusUm Tension ; Its Cause and Cure ” appeared in 
Yowig Indio of tlie 29th May 1924. 


HINDU INDICTMENT 

Pundit Banarsidas Chaturyedi brought a message front' 
a Hindu residing in (Tanganaika lo tbe following effect; 
“Tell Gandhi he is responsible for the Muslim atrocities- 
in Multan. ' I did not print tbe message before, as I was 
not ready to write then upon the question of questions. 
But many letters have since been received by me, some- 
from well-kcown friends telling me that I was respongible- 
even for the alleged Moplah atiocities; in fact for all the 


riota in which Hindus have or are said to have suffered 
since the Ehilafat agitation. The argument is somewhat 
this : lou asked the Hindus to makt> common cause 

with the Mussulmans in the Ehilaiat question. Your being 
identified with it gave it an importance it would never have- 


otherwise received. It unified and awakened the Muaaul* 
mans. It gave a prestige to the Maulvis which they never 
had before. And now that the Ehilafat question is over, 
4he awakened Mussulmans have proclaimed a hind ofi 
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Jehad against the Hindus." I have given the purport of 
the charge in readable language. Some letters contain 
unprintable abuse. 

So much for the Hindu part of the indictment 
against me. 

MUSSULMAN INDICTMENT. 

A Mussulman friend says : 

The Moslem commuolty being a very simple and religious 
community were led. to believe that the Khilafat was in danger 
and that it could be saved by the united voice of Hindus and 
Mabomedans ; these Innocent people believing your very eloquent 
words showed great enthusiasm with the result that they were the 
first to boycott schools, law courts, councils, etc. The most iamons 
Institution of Aligarh, which Sir Syed had built by the labour of 
his life-time, and which was justly the first institution ot its kind, 
was utterly spoilt. I shall be very much obliged, if you will 
kindly point out that the Hindu community had a similar institution 
and it met with the same fate. I know of scores oi boys who could 
have taken the University degree with credit to themselves and 
the community to which they belonged, hut they were induced 
to leave studies on religious grounds, with the result that they were 
utterly ruined. On the contrary very few Hindu hoys left, and 
those who did so for the time being instantly joined, as soon 
as they found that the movement was tottering to pieces. Similar 
was the ease with lawyers. In those days, you brought about a 
sort ot unity between the two communities and advertised it iar 
and near that it was a solid one. The simple-minded Uabomedana 
again believed it with the result that they were brutally treated at 
Ajmere, Lucknow, Meerut, Agra, Saharanpur, Lahore and other 
places. Mr. Mahomed Ali, who was a born joumallst of a very 
high type, and whose wonderful paper The Comrade was doing 
such solid work for the Muslim community, was won over to 
your side, and be is now a loss to the community. Tour Hindu 
leaders in the guise oi Shiiddhi and Sangathan are trying to 
weaken the Muslim community. Your short-sighted decision to 
prevent people from entering the councils 'has acted most unfairly 
on this community, as the majority ot able men refrained from 
entering the councils because of the so-called fativa. Under the 
circumstances, do yon not honestly think that you are doing a 
great harm to this community by keeping the Mabomedans, ft tew 
of them ot course, still in your camp. 

I have not given the whole of the letter. Bat the 
extract represents the gist of the Muslim indictment 
nga Inst me. 
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NOT GUILTY 

I mast plead not guilty to both the charges, and add 
'that I am totally unrepentant. Had I been a prophet and 
foreseen all that has happened, I should have still thrown 
myself into the Khilafat agitation. In spite of the present 
strained relations between the two communities, both have 
gained. The awakening among the masses was a neces- 
sary part of the training. It is itself a tremendous gain. 
1 would do nothing to put the people to sleep again. Our 
wisdom consists now in directing the awakening in the 
proper channel. Wbat we see before ns is sad but not 
disheartening, if we have faith in ourselves. The storm is 
but the forerunner of the coming calm that comes from a 
consciousness of strength, not from the stupor of exhaustion 
and disappointment. 

The public will not expect me to give judgment upon 
the riots in the different places. I have no desire for 
giving judgments. And even if I had, I have not the facts 
before me. 

MOPL.4HS 

I will say a word as to the causes. 

The Malabar happenings undoubtedly disquieted the 
Hindu mind. What the truth is, no one knows. The 
Hindus say that the Moplah atrocities were indescribable. 
Hr. Mahmud tells mo that these have been grossly exag- 
gerated, that the Moplahs too had a grievance against the 
Hindus, and that he could find no caso of 'forcible conver- 
sions. The one case that was reported to him was at least 
‘ non-proven’. In his findings, Dr. Mahmud says, he is 
supported by Hindu testimony. I merely mention the two 
Torsions to ask the public to conclude with me that it is 
impossible to arrive at the exact truth, and that it ig 
«nneees8ary for the purpose of regulating our future conduct. 
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MULTAN, ETC. 

In Mnltao, Saharanpnr, ^ra, Ajmere, etc., it ia 
agreed that the Hindus sufFered most. In Patwal it is 
stated that Hindus have prevented Mussulmans from 
turning a kaehcha mosque into a pukka one. They are 
said to have pulled down part of the pukka wall, driven 
the Muslims out of the village, and stated that the Muslims 
could not live in the village unless they promised not to 
build any mosque and say azan, rhis state of things is 
said to have continued for over a year. The driven 
Mussulmans are said to be living in temporary huts near 
Rohtak. 

In Byade in Oharwar district, my informant tells me, 
on Muslims objecting to music being played before their 
mosque, the Hindus desecrated the mosque, beat the 
Mussulmans, and then got them persecuted. 

Here again I cite these two instances, not as proved 
facts, but to show that the Mussulmans too claim to have 
much to complain of against Hindus. 

And it can certainly be fairly added that where they 
were manifestly weak and Hindus strong as in Katarpur 
'^nd Arrah years ago, they were mercilessly treated by their 
Hindu neighbours. The fact is that when blood boils, 
prejudice reigns supreme ; mao, whether he labels himself 
Hindu, Mnssulman, Christian or what not, becomes a 
' beast and acts as such. 

'fta; SEAT OP THE TROUBLE 

The seat of the trouble however is in the Punjab. 

The Mussulmans complain that the Hindus have raised a 
* ^ • 
fitorm of protest on Fazl Hassaia trjiag very timidly 

to give a fair proportion of Government employment to 

Mussulmans. The letter, from which I have already quoted, 

.•complains bitterly that wherever a Hindu has been the 
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head of a department, he has carefolly excluded-' 
MuBBulmans from Government posts. 

The causes for the tension are thus more than merely 
religions. The charges I have quoted are individual. 
But the mass mind is a reflection of individual opinion. 

TIEED OP NON-VIOLENCE 

The immediate cause is the most dangerous. The 
thinking portion seems to be tired of non-violence. It has 
not as yet understood my suspension of Satyagrah after 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam tragedies, then after the 
Bombay rowdyism, and lastly after the Chanri-Cbaura 
outrage. The last tvas the last straw. The thinking men 
imagined that all hope of Satyagrah, and therefore 
of Swaraj too in the near future, was at an end. Their 
faith in non-violence was skin-deep. Two years ago a- 
Mussulman friend said to me in all sincerity ; “ I do not 
believe your non-violence. At least I would not have my 
Mussulmans to learn it. Tiolence is the. law of life. 1 
would not have Swaraj by non-violence as you define the 
latter. I must bate my enemy.” This friend is an 
honest man. I entertain great regard for him. Much the 
same has been reported of another very great Mnssnlman 
fiiend of mine. The report may be untrue, but the 
reporter himself is not an untrue man. 

HINDU HBPUGNANCE 

Nor is this repugnance to non-violence confined to- 
Mussulmans. Hindu friends have said the' same thing, if 
possible, with greater vehemence. My claim to Hinduism 
has been rejected by some, because I believe and 
advocate non-violence in its extreme form. They say that 
I am a Christian in disguise. I have been even seriously 
told that I am distorting the meaning of the Gita, when I( 
ascribe to that great poem tiie teaching of nnadulteratedi 
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non-violence. Some of mj Hindn friends tell me that' 
killing is a duty enjoined by the Gita under certain 
circumstances. A very learned Shastri only the other day 
scornfully rejected my interpretation of the Gita and said- 
that there was no warrant for the opinion held by some 
commentators that the Gita represented the eternal duel 
between forces of evil and good, and inculcated the duty of 
eradicating evil within us without hesitation, without 
tenderness. 

I state these opinions against non-violence in detail, 
because it is necessary to understand them, if we would 
understand the solution I have to offer. 

What I see around me to-day is, therefore, a reaction 
against the spread of non-violence, I feel the wave of 
violence coming. The Hindu-Muslim tension is an acute 
phase of this tiredness. 

I must be dismissed out of consideration. My religion 
is a matter solely between my Maker and myself. If I 
am a Hindu, I cannot cease to be one even though I may 
be disowned by the whole of the Hindu population. I 
do however suggest that non-violence is the end of' 
all religions. 

LIJIITED NON-VIOLENCE 

But I have never presented to India that extreme • 
form of non-violence, if only because I do not regard 
myself fit enough to re-deliver that ancient message. 
Though my inttillect has fully understood and grasped it, it 
has not as yet become part of my whole being. My 
strength lies in my asking people to do nothing that I have- 
not tried repeatedly in my own life. I am then asking my 
countrymen to-day to adopt non-violence as their final 
creed, only for the purpose of regulating the relations 
between the difierent races, and for the purpose of; 
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attaining Siodvaj. Hindus and Mussulinaiis, Christians, 
Sikhs and Parsis must not settle their differences by resort 
to violence, and the means for the attainment of iswaraj 
must be non-violent. This I venture to place before India, 
not as a weapon of the weak, but of the strong. Hindus 
and Mussulmans prate about no compulsion in religion. 
What is it but compulsion, if Hindus will kill a Mussulman 
for saving a cow ? It is like wanting to convert a 
Mussulman to Hinduism by force. And similarly what is 
it but compulsion, if Mussulmans seek to prevent by force 
Hindus from playing music before mosques ? Virtue lies 
in being absorbed in one’s prayers in the presence of din 
and noise. We shall both be voted irreligious savages by 
posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to compel 
one another to respect our religions wishes. Again, a 
nation of three hundred million people should be ashamed 
to have to resort to force to bring to book one hundred 
thousand Englishmen. To convert them, or, if you will, 
even to drive them out of the country, we need, not force 
of arms, but force of will. If we have not the latter, we 
shall never get the former. If we develop the force of 
will, we shall find that we do not need the force of arms. 

Acceptance of non-violence therefore, for the purposes 
mentioned by me, is the most natural and the most 
necessary condition of our national existence. It will 
'teach us to husband our corporate physical strength for a 
better purpose, instead of dissipating it, as how, in a useless 
fratricidal strife, in which each party is exhausted after 
'the effort. And every armed rebellion must be an insane 
. act unless it is backed by the nation. But almost 
any item of non-co-operation fully backed by the 
nation can achieve the aim without shedding a single 
- drop of blood. 
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I do not say ‘ eschetr violence in your dealing with 
robbers or thieves or with nations that may invade India 
But in order that we are better able to do so, we must 
learn to restrain ourselves. It is a sign not of strength 
but of weakness to take up the pistol on the slightest 
pretext. Mutual fisticufFs are a training not in violence 
but in emasculation. My method of non-violence can 
never lead to loss of strength, but it alone will make it 
possible, if the nation wills it, to offer disciplined and 
concerted violence in time of danger. 

NOT THULS NON-VIOLENT 

If those who believe that we were becoming supine - 
and inert because of the training in non-violence, will but 
refleet a little, they will discover that we have never been 
non-violent in the only sense in which the word must be 
understood. Whilst we have refrained from causing 
actual physical hurt, we have harboured violence in our 
breast. If we had honestly regulated our thought and 
speech in the strictest harmony with our outward act wo 
would never have experienced the fatigue we are 
doing. Had we been true to ourselves, we would 
have by this time evolved matchless strength of 
purpose and will. 

I have dwelt at length upon the mistaken view of 
non-violence, because I am sure that if we can but revert 
to our faith, if we ever had any, in non-violence limited 
only to the twe-purposes above referred to, the present 
tension between the two communities will largely subside. 
For, in my opinion, an attitude of non-violence in our 
mutual relations is an indispensable condition prior *to a 
discussion of the remedies for the removal of the tension. 
It must be common cause between the two communities- 
that neither party shall take the law into its own hands, 
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bat that all poiats ia dispute, wherever and whenever they 
arise, shall be decided by reference either to private 
arbitration, or to the law courts if they wish. This is the 
whole meaning of non-violence, so far as communal 
matters are concerned. To put it another way, just as we 
do not break one another's heads in respect of civil matters, 
so may we not do even in respect of religious matters. 
This is the only pact that is immediately necessary 
between the parties, and I am sure that everything else 
will follow. 

THE BULLY AND THE COWARD 
Unless this elementary condition is recognised, we 
have no atmosphere for considering the ways and means of 
removing misunderstanding and arriving at an honourable, 
lasting settlement, But, assuming that the acceptance of 
the elementary condition will be common cause between 
the two communities, let us consider the constant disturbing 
factors. There is no doubt in my mind that in the majority 
of quarrels the Hindus come out second best. My own 
experience but confirms the opinion that the Mussulman as 
a rule is a bully, and the Hindu as a rule is a coward. 
I have noticed this in railway trains, on public roada, and 
in the quarrels which I had the privilege of settling. Need 
the Hindu blame the Mussulman for his cowardice? 
Where there are cowards, there will always be bullies. 
They say that in Saharanpur, the Mussulmans looted houses, 
broke open safes and in one case a Hindu woman’s 
modesty was outraged. Whose fault was this ? Mussulmans 
can offer no defence for the execrable conduct, it is true. 
But I'as a Hindu am more ashamed of Hindu cowardice 
than I am angry at the Mussulman bullying. Why did 
not the owners of the houses looted die in the attempt to 
defend their possessions ? Where were the relatives of the 
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outraged sister at the time of the outrage ? Have they no 
account to render of themselves ? Mj non-violence does 
not admit of running away from danger and leaving dear 
ones unprotected. Between violence and cowardly flight, 

I can only prefer violence to cowardice. I can no more 
preach non-violence to a coward than I can tempt a blind 
mm to enjoy healthy scenes. Non-violence is the summit 
of bravery. And in tny own experience, I have had no 
difficulty in demonstrating to men trained in the school of 
violence the superiority of non-violence. As a coward, 
which I was for years, I harboured violence. I began to 
.prize non-violenee only when 1 began to shed cowardice. 
Those Hindus who ran away from the post of duty when it 
was attended with danger did so not because they were 
-non-violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but 
because they were unwilling to die or even suffer any 
injury. A rabbit that runs sway from the bull-terrier is 
not particularly non-riolent. The poor thing trembles at 
the sight of the terrier and runs for very life. Those 
Hindus who ran away to .save their lives would have been 
truly non-violent and would have covered themselves with 
glory and added lustre to their faith and won the 
-friendship of their Mussulman assailants, if they had 

stood bare breast with smiles on their lips, and died 

at their post. They would have done less well though 
still well, if they had stood at tbeir post and returned 
blow for blow. ....If the Hindus wish to convert the 
Mussulman bully into a respecting friend, they have to 
learn to die in the face of the heaviest odds. 

THE WAT 

The way however does not lie through Akhadas, not- 
that I mind them. On the contrary, I want them 

-for physical culture. Then they should be for all. But, 
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if they are meant as a preparation for self-defence in 
the Hindu-Mussulman conflicts, they are foredoomed to 
failure. Mussulmans can play the same game and such 
preparations, secret or open, do but cause suspicion and 
irritation. They can provide no present remedy. It is 
for the thoughtful few to make quarrels impossible by 
making arbitration popular and obligatory. 

The remedy against cowardice is not physical culture 
but the braving of dangers. So long as parents ef the 
middle class Hindus, themselves timid, continue to transmit 
their timidity by keeping their grown-up children in 
cotton-wool, so long will there be the desire to shun 
danger and run no risks. They will have to dare to leave 
their children alone, let them run risks and even at 
times get killed in so doing. The puniest individual 
may have a stout heart. The most muscular Zulus cower 
before English lads. Each village has to find out 
its stout hearts. 

THE GOONDAS 

It is a mistake to blame the goondas. They never 
do mischief unless we create an atmosphere for them. 
I was eyewitness to what happened in Bombay on the 
Prince’s day in 1921. We sowed the seed and the 
goondas reaped the harvest. Our men were at their 
back. I have no hesitation in holding the respectable 
Mussulmans (not all in any single case) r/^sponsible for the 
misdeeds in Multan, Sahranpur and elsewhere as I have 
none in holding respectable Hindus responsible for the 
miideeds in Katarpur and Arrah. If it is true that at 
Palwal we have prevented the erection of a puhTia 
mosque in the place of a feacAcAo one, it is not the 
goondas who are dding it, it U the respectable Hindus 
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irho mnst be held acconotable. We mnet resolutely 
discountenance the practice of absolving the respectable 
class from blame. 

Therefore I hold that Hindus will commit a grave- 
blunder, if they organise Hindu goondas for defence. 
From the frying pan they will jump into fire. The 
Bania and the Brahmin must learn to defend himself 
even violently, if not non-violently, or surrender his 
womenfolk and possessions to the goondas. They are 
a class apart, whether they are labelled Mussulman or 
Hindu. It was said with gusto that protected by 
untouchables (for they feared not death) a Hindu 
procession (playing triumphant music) quite recently 
passed a mosque unhurt. 

It is a very mundane use to make of a sacred cause. 
Such exploitation of our untouchable brothers can neither 
serve Hinduism in general nor the suppressed classes 
in particular. A few processions so doubtfully protected 
may pass a few mosques safely. But it can only 
aggravate the growing tension, and degrade Hinduism. 
The middle class people must be prepared for a beating, 
if they wish to play music in the teeth of opposition, or 
they must befriend Mussulmans in a self-respecting manner. 

The Hindus have to do penance for the past and 
still continuing disabilities imposed by them upon the 
suppressed brothers. There can be no question therefore 
of expecting any return from them for a debt we owe them. 
If we use them to cover our cowardice, we shall raise in 
them false hopes we shall never be able to fulfil a;gd if 
the retribution comes, it will be a just punishment for our 
inhuman treatment of them. If I have any influence with 
Hindus, I would beseech them not to use them as a shield 
against anticipated Mussulman attack. 

6 « 
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GROWING DISTRUST 

Another potent canse of the tension is the growing 
■distrust even among the best of us. I have been warned 
against Pundit Madsn Mohan Malaviyaji. He is suspected 
of secret motives. It is said that he is no friend of the 
Mussulmans. He is even credited with being jealous of 
mj influence. 1 have the privilege of knowing him inti- 
mately ever since my return to India in 1915. I have had 
the privilege of closest communion with him. I regard him 
as one of the best among Hindus, who though orthodox 
holds moat liberal views. He is no enemy of MaRsnlmans. 
He is incapable of jealousy of any one. He has a heart 
large enough to accommodate even his enemies. He has 
never aimed at power. And what be has, is due to a 
long period of unbroken service of the Motherland, such 
as very few of us can boast. He and I are temperamen- 
tally different but love each other like brothers. There 
never has been even so much as ajar between us. Our 
ways being different, there can be no question of rivalry 
and therefore of jealousy either. 

Another one distrusted is Ijala Lajpatrai. I have 
found him to be frank as a child. His record of sacrifice 
IS almost unequalled. I have had not one but many a 
chat on the Hindu-Muslim question with him. He is no 
enemy of the Mussulman. But I confess that he has his 
doubts about the immediate attainment of unity. He is 
seeking light from on High. He believes^'in that unity in 
spite of himself because, as he told me, he believes in 
Swaraj. He recognises that without that unity there can 
be no Swaraj. He only does not know how and when it 
can be attained. He likes my solution but he doubts if 
the Hindus will understand and appreciate its nobility 
(as ho calls it). Let me say in passing I do= not call my 
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‘Solution noble. I hold it to be strictly just and the only 
feasible solution. 

SvamiShraddhanandii is also distrusted. His speeches 
I know ace often irritating. But even be wants Hindu- jVlasIim 
unity. Unfortunately he believes in the possibility of 
bringing every Muslim into the Aryan fold, just as perhaps 
most Mussulmans think that every non-Muslim will some day 
become a convert to Islam. Shraddhanandji is intrepid and 
brave. Single handed he turned a wilderness into a 
magnificent boarding college on the banks of the sacred 
Ganges. He has faith in himself and his mission. But 
he is hasty and easily rufQed. He inherits the traditions 
of the Arya Samaj. I have profound respect for Dayanand 
Saraswati. I think that he has rendered great service to 
Hindnism. His bravery was unq^nestioned. But he made 
•his Hinduism narrow. I have read “ Satyarth Prakash ” 
the Arya Samaj Bible. Friends sent me three copies of it 
whilst I was resting in the Terawada Jail. I have not 
read a more disappointing book from a reformer so great. 
He has claimed to stand for truth and nothing less. But 
he has unconsciously misrepresented Jainism, Islam, 
Christianity and Hinduism itself. One having even a 
' cursory acquaintance with these faiths could easily discover 
the errors into which the great reformer was betrayed. 
He has tried to m^ke narrow one of the most tolerant and 
liberal of the faiths on the face of the earth. And an 
iconoclast though he was, he has succeeded in enthron- 
ing idolatry in the subtlest form. For he has idolised the 
letter of the Vedas and tried to prove the existence in«the 
Vedas of everything known to science. The Arya Samaj 
.flourishes in my humble opinion not because of the inherent 
merit of the teachings of “ Satyarth Prakash ” but because 
•of the grand knd lofty character of the founder. Wherever 
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you fiud Arya SamajistB, there is life and energy. But 
haring the narrow outlook and a pugnacious habit they 
either c[uarrel with people of other denominations and 
failing them, with one another. Shraddhanandji has a 
fair share of that spirit. But, in spite of all these draw- 
backs, I do not regard him as past praying for. It is 
possible that this sketch of the Arya Samaj and the 
Swamiji will anger them. Needless to say, I mean no 
offence. I lore the Samaj ists, for I have many 
co-workers from among them. And I learnt to lore the 
Swamiji, even while I was in South Africa. And though I 
know him better now, I lore him no less. It is my lore 
that has spoken. 

The last among the Hindus against whom I have been 
warned are Jeramdas and Dr. Choithram. I swear by 
Jeramdas. Truer men I hare not had the honour of 
meeting. His conduct in the jail was the envy of us all. 
He was tree to a fault. He is not anti-Mussulman. 
Dr. Choithram though I began to know him earlier I do 
not know sc well. But from what I do know him, I 
decline to think of him as anything but a promoter of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. I hare by no means exhausted the 
list. All I feel is that if all these Hindus and Samaj ists 
have still to be won over to the side of unity, the word 
unity has no meaning for me, and I should despair of 
achieving unity in my lifetime. 

BAKI SAHEB " 

But the suspicion against these friends is not its worst 
part.^^ I hare been warned against Mussulmans just as 
much as I have been warned against Hindus. Let me 
take only three names. Maulana Abdnl Bari Saheb has 
been represented to me as an anti-Hindu fanatic. I have 
bpem shown some writmgs of bis which I do not understand. 
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I have not even worried him about them. For he is a 
simple child of God. 1 have discovered no guile in him. 
He often speaks without thinking and often embarrasses 
his best friends. But he is as quick to apologise as he is 
resdj to say things offensive. He means all he says for 
the time being. He is as sincere in bis anger as he is in his 
apology. He once flared up at Maulana Mahomed Ali 
without just cause. I was then his guest. He thought 
he had said something ofiensive to me also. Moulana 
Mahomed Ali and I were just then leaving his place to 
entrain for Cawnpore. After oar departure, he felt he had 
wronged us. He had certainly wronged Moulana Mahomed 
Ali, not me. But he sent a deputation to us at Cawnpore 
asking us to forgive him. He rose in my estimation by 
this act. I admit however that the Maulana Saheb can 
become a dangerous friend. But my point is that he is 
a friend. He does not say one thing and mean another. 
There are no mental reservations with him. I would trust 
such a fi'iend with my life because I know that he will 
never stab me in the dark. 

THE ALI BHOTHBES 

A similar warning has been given to me about the 
Ali Brothers, Maulana Shaukat Ali is one of the bravest 
of men capable of immense sacrifice and equally capable of 
loving the meanest of God’s creatures. He is passionately 
fond of Islam but he is no hater of other religions. 
Mahomed Ali- is his brother’s alter ego. I have not seen 
-such implicit faithfulness to an elder brother as in Maulaua 
Mohamed Ali. Ho has reasoned out tor himself that there 
is no salvation for India without Hindu-Muslim Amity. 
Their pan-Islamism is not anti-Hindu. Who shall quarrel 
with their intense desire to see Islam united against 
jsttaek from without' and purified from within ? One passage 
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in Mnnlana Mahomed Ali’a Cocanada addreae was pointea' 
out to me as highly objectionable. I drew his attention' 
to it. He immediately acknowledged that it was an error, 
Friends have told me there is something to object to eyen 
in Manlana Shaukat Ali’s address to the Ediilafat 
Conference. 1 have the address by me but I have not had 
time to study it. I know that if there is anything offensive 
in it, he is the man the readiest to make amends. 
The brothers are not faultless. Being fall of fanlts myself, 
I have not hesitated to seek and cherish their friendship. 
If they have some faults, they have many virtues. 
And I lore them in spite of their fanlts. Just as I cannot' 
forsake the Hindu friends I hare mentioned above and 
effectively work among Hindus for Hindn-Muslim unity, 
neither can I work to that end among the Mussnlmana 
without the Mussulman friends, such as I have mentioned, 
If so many of us were perfect beings, there would her 
no quarrels. Imperfect as we are, we have to discover 
points of contact and with faith in G-od work away for the 
common end. 

In order to purify the atmosphere ef distrust of even 
the best of ns, I had to deal with some of the principal 
characters. I may not have convinced the reader of the 
correctness of my estimate. Anyway it was necessary 
thst he knew mine even if his was different from it. 

ILLUSTRATION FROM SIND 

The intense distrust makes it almost^ impossible to - 
know the truth. I have received from Dr. Choitbram the 
alleged facts of an attempted forcible conversion of a Hiadu.- 
in Sindh. The man is said to have been done to death by 
Lis Mussulman companions because he will not accep^ 
Islam. The facts are ghastly if they are tme^ 
1 straightway wired to Sheth Hsjl Abdulla Han;n inquiring 
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sbont the mstter. He very kindly and promptly wired to 
say that it was reported (o be a case of snicide bnt that 
he was making further inquiries. I hope that we shall 
succeed in knowing the truth about it. I simply point out 
the difficulty of work in the midgt of suspicion. There is 
one other Sind incident which 1 hesitate to report till I have- 
fuller and more authentic particulars. I simply beseech 
those who hear about any such incideats, whether against 
Hindus or Mussulmans, to keep themselTes cool and pass 
on simply facts which can be sustained. I promise on my 
part to inquire iuto the most trifling of cases and do- 
whatever is possible for a single individual to do. Before 
long I hope we shall have an army of workers whose one 
business will be to investigate all such complaints and do 
whatever is necessary to see the justice is satisfied and 
cases for future trouble ate avoided. 

FfiOH BEX6AL 

The tales that are reported from Bengal of outrages 
upon Hindu women are the most disquieting if they are 
even half true. It is difficult to understand the cause of 
the eruption of such crimes at the present moment. It is 
equally difiScult to speak with restraint of the cowardice of 
Hindu protectors of these outraged sisters. Nor is it easy 
to characterise the lust of those who become so mad with it 
as to take liberties with innocent women. It is up to the 
local Mussulmans and the leading Mussulmans in general 
of Bengal to fird out the miscreants, not necessarily with » 
view to getting them punished bnt with aview to preventing- 
a recurrence of such crimes. It is easy enough to dig out 
a few criminals from their hiding places and hand diem 
over to the police, but it does not protect society against 
the repetition of them. It is necessary to remove the- 
canses by ^undertaking a thorough process of reform. 
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There must arise in Islam as well as in Hinduism men who 
being comparatively pure in character would work among 
such men. Much the same may be said ot the 
Kabuli terror. This has no bearing on the Hindu-Muslim 
tension. But we have to deal with such cases too if we 
are not to be helplessly relying purely upon the police. 

SHUDDHI AND TABLIGH 

That however which is keeping up the tension is the 
manner in which the Shuddhi or conversion movement is 
'being conducted. In my opinion there is no such thing as 
proselytism in Hinduism as it is understood in Christianity 
or to a lesser extent in Islam. The Arya Samaj has, 

I think, copied the Christians in planning its propaganda. 
The modem method does not appeal to mo. It has done 
more harm than good. Though regarded as a matter of 
the heart purely and one between the Maker and oneself, 
it has degenerated into an appeal to the aelfiah instinct. 
The Arya Samaj preacher is never so happy as when he ia 
reviling other religions. My Hindu instinct tells me that 
all religions are more or less true. All proceed from the 
■ame €h>d but all are imperfect because they have come 
down to us through imperfect human instrumentality. 
The real Shuddhi movement should consist in each one 
trying to arrive at perfection in liis or her own faith. 
In such a plan character would be tbe only test. What ia 
the use of crossing from one compartment to another, if it 
-does not mean a moral rise? What is the -meaning of my 
trying to convert to the service of God (for that must be tbe 
implication of Shuddhi or Tabligh) when those who are ia 
my 'fold are every day denying God by their actions ? 
“ Physician heal thyself ” ia more true in matteia religious 
than mundane. But these are my views. If the Arya 
Sam^iata thmk that they have a call from their conscience. 
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they hare a perfect right to conduct the movement. Such a 
hurning call recognises no time limit, no checks of 
experience. If Hindu-Muslim unity is endangered because 
an Arya Samaj preacher or a Mussulman preacher preaches 
his faith in obedience to a call from within, that unity is 
only skin-deep. Why should we be ruffled by such 
'movements? Only they must be genuine. If the 
Malkauas wanted to return to the Biudu fold, they had a 
perfect right to do so whenever they liked. But no 
propaganda can be allowed which reviles other religions. 
For that would be negation of toleration. The best way of 
dealing with such propaganda is to publicly condemn it. 
Fvery movement attempts to put on the cloak of 
respectability. As soon as the public tear that cloak down, 
it dies for want of respectability. I am told that both 
Arya Samajists and Mussalmaos virtually kidnap women 
and try to convert them. I have before me volumes of 
Aga Kbaui literature which 1 hsve not yet had the time 
to study carefully, but I am assured that it is a distortion 
of Hinduism. I have seen enough of it to know that it 
describes H. H. the Aga Khan as a Hindu avatar. It would 
be interesting to learn what the Aga Khan himself thinks 
of all this literature. I have many Khoja friends. 

I commend this literature to their attention. A gentleman 
told me that some agents of the Aga Khani movement lend 
money to poor illiterate Hindus and then tell them that the 
debt would be/'^iped out if the debtor would accept Islam. 

I would regard this as conversion by unlawful inducements. , 
But the worst form is that preached by a gentleman of 
Delhi. I have read his pamphlet from cover to cover. 
It gives detailed instructions to preachers how to carry on 
propaganda. It starts with a lofty proposition that 
Islam is measly preaching of the ilnity of Glod. This grand 
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truth is to be preached, accordiug to the writer, by every 
Mussulman irrespective of character, A secret department 
of spies is advocated whose one business is to be to pry 
into the privacy of non-Muslim households. ’ Prostitutes, 
professional singers, mendicants. Government servants, 
lawyers, doctors, artisans are pressed into the service. If 
this kind of propaganda becomes popular, no Hindu house- 
hold would be safe from the secret attention of disguised' 
misinterpreters (I cannot call them missionaries) of the 
great message of the Prophet of Islam. I am told by 
respectable Hindus that this pamphlet is widely read in 
the Nizam’s dominions and that the methods advocated in 
it are extensively practised in the Nizam’s dominions. 

As a Hindu I feel sorry that methods of such doubtful 
morality should have been seriously advocated by a 
gentleman who is a well known Urdu author and has a, 
large circle of readers. My Mussulman friends tell me 
that no respectable Mussulman approves of the methods 
advocated. The point however is not what the respectable 
Mussulmans think. The point is whether a considerable- 
number of Mussulman masses accept and follow them, A 
portion of the Punjab press is simply scurrilous. It is at 
times even filtby. I have gone through the torture of- 
reading many extracts. These sheets are conducted by 
Arya Samsjists or Hindu and Mussulman writers. Hach- 
vies with the other in using abusive language and reviling- 
^ the religion of the opponent. These papers have, I under- 
stand, a fairly large circulation. They find place even in 
respectable reading rooms. 

I have heard it said that the Government emissaries - 
are at the back of this campaign of calumny. I hesitate 
to believe it. But oven assuming the truth of it, the- 
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public of the Punjab should be able to cope with the 
growing disgrace. 

I think I have now examined all the causes, both 
original and continuing of the tension between the two 
commanities. It is now time to examine the treatment of 
two constant causes of friction. 

COW-SIiADGHTEK 

The first is cow slaughter. Though I regard cow 
protection as the central fact of Hinduism, central 
because it is common to classes as well as masses, I have 
never been able to understand the antipathy towards the 
Hnssulmans on that score. We say nothing about the- 
slaughter that daily takas place on behalf of Englishmen.. 
Our anger becomes red-hot when a Mussulman slaughters- 
a cow. All the riots that have taken place in the name of 
the cow have been an insane waste of efiorts. They have - 
not saved a single cow, but they have on the contrary 
stiffened the backs of the Mussulmaos and resulted in more • 
slanghter. I am satisfied that during 1921 more cows 
were saved through the voluntary and generous effort of 
the Mussulmans than through the Hindu effort during all 
the previous 20 years (say). Cow protection should 
commence with ourselves. In no part of the world 
perhaps are cattle worse treated than in India. I have 
wept to see Hindu drivers goading their jaded oxen with- 
the iron points# of their cruel sticks. The half-starved 
condition of the majority of ont cattle are a disgrace to us. 
The cows find their necks under the butcher's knife 
because Hindus sell them. The only effective find 
honourable way is to befriend the Mussulmans and leave 
it to their honour to save the cow. Cow protectioo 
societies must turn their attention to the feeding of cattle,. 
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prerentioa of cruelty, preaorvatiou of the fast disappearing 
pasture land, improving the breed of cattle, buying from 
poor shepherds and turning pinjrapoles into model self* 
supporting dairies. Hindus do sin against God and 
man when they omit to do any of the things I have described 
above. They commit no sin, if they cannot prevent cow 
slaughter at the hands of Mussulmans, and they do sin 
grievously when in order to save the cow, they quarrel 
with the Mussulman. 

MUSIC 

The question of music before mosques and now even 
arati in Hindu temples, has occupied my prayerful atten- 
tion. This is a sore point with the Mussulmans as cow 
slaughter is with the Hindus. And just as Hindus cannot 
compel Mussulmaos to refrain from killing cows, so can 
Mussulmans not compel Hindus to stop music or arati at 
the point of the sword. They must trust to the good 
sense of the Hindus. As a Hindu, I would certainly 
advise Hindus, without any bargaining spirit, to consult 
the sentiment of their Mussulman neighbour, and wherever 
they CUD, accommodate him. 1 have heard that in some, 
places, Hindus purposely and with the deliberate intention 
of irritating Mussulmans, perform arati just when the 
Mussulman prayers commence. This is an insensate and 
unfriendly act. Friendship presupposes the utmost 
attention to the feelings of a friend. .It never requires 
consideration. But Massulmans should never expect to 
stop Hindu music by force. To yield to the threat or 
actual use of violence is a surrender of one’s self-respect 
and religions conviction. But a person, who never will 
yield to threat, would always minimise and, if possible, 
even avoid occasions for causing irritation. • 
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PACT 

In view of what I have said above, it is clear that we 
hare not even arrived at the stage when a pact is eren a 
possibility. There can be, it is clear to me, no question of 
bargain about cow-slaughter and music. On either side it 
must be a voluntary effort and therefore can never be the 
basis of a pact. 

For political matters a pact or an noderstanding is 
certainly necessary. But in my opinion the restoration of 
friendly feeling is a condition precedent to any effectual 
pact. Are both parties sincerely willing to accept the 
proposition that no disputes, religions or otherwise, 
between the communities should ever be decided by an 
appeal to force, i.e-., violence ? I am convinced that the 
masses do not want to fight, if the leaders do not. If, 
therefore, the leaders agree that mutual vows should be, 
as in all advanced countries, erased out of our public life 
as being barbarous and irreligious, I have no doubt that the 
masses will quickly fvdlow them. 

So far as the political matters are concerned, as a 
non-co-operator I am quite uninterested iu them ; but for 
the future understanding I hold that it is up to the Hindus 
as the major party not to bargain but leave the pen in the 
hands of, say, Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and abide by bis 
decision. I would similarly deal with the Sikhs, the 
Christians and the Parsis and be satisfied with the residue. 
It is, iu my opinion, the only just, equitable, honourable 
and dignified solution, Hindus if they want unity among 
different races must have the courage to trust {he 
minorities. Any other adjustment must have a nasty taste 
in the mouth. Surely the millions do not want to become 
legislators and municipal councillors. And if we have 
understood thS proper use of Satyagralta, we should know 
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th<it it can be and should be used against an unjust ad- 
ministrator whether he be a Hindu, Mussulman or of any 
other race or denomination, whereas a just administrator or 
representative is always and equally good whether he be a 
Hindu or Mussulman. We want to do away with the 
communal spirit. The majori^ must therefore make the 
beginning and thus inspire the minorities with confidence 
in their bonafldes. Adjustment is possible only when the 
-more powerful take the initiative without waiting for 
. response from the weaker. 

So far as employment in the Government departments 
is concerned, I think it will be fatal to good government, 
if we introduce there the communal spirit. For 
administration to be efficient, it must always be in the 
hands of the fittest. There should be certainly no 
favouritism. But if we want five engineers we must not 
take one from each community but we must take the 
fittest five even if they were all Mussulmans or all Parsis. 
The lowest posts must, if need be, be filled by examination 
by an impartial board consisting of men belonging to 
difierent communities. But distribution of posts should 
never bo according to the proportion of the numbers of 
each community. The educationally backward communities 
will have a right to receive favoured treatment in the 
matter of education at the hands of the national government. 
This can be secured in an effective manner. But those 
who aspire to occupy responsible posts in ‘the government 
of tbe country, can only do so if they pass the 
required test. 

TRUST BEGETS TRUST 

l! or me the only question for immediate solution 
before the country is the Hindu-Mussulman question. 
I agree with Mr. Jinnah that Hiuiu-Muslim finity means 
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Swaraj. I gee no way of achieving anything in this 
afflicted country without a laating heart unity between 
Hindus and Mussulmans of India. I believe in the 
immediate possibility of achieving it, because it 
'is so natural, so necessary for both and because 
1 believe in humaa nature. Mussulmans may have much 
to answer for. I have come in closest touch with even 
what may be considered a “ bad lot”. I cannot recall a 
single occasion when I had to regret it. The Mussulmans 
are brave, they are generous and trusting, the moment their 
-suspicion is disarmed. Hindus living as they do in glass 
houses have no right to throw stones at their Mussulman 
neighbours. See what we hare done, are still doing, to the 
suppressed classes ! If ‘ Eafflr ’ is a term of opprobrium, 
how much more so is ‘ Chandal ’ ? In the history of the 
world religions, there is perhaps nothing like our treatment 
of the suppressed classes. The pity of it is that the 
treatment still continues. What a fight in Yaikom for a 
most elementary human right ! - Grod does not punish 
directly. His ways are inscrutable. Who knows that all 
our woes are not due to that one black sin ? The history 
of Islam, it it betrays aberrations from the moral height, 
has many a brilliant page. In its glorious days it was not 
intolerant. It commanded the admiration of the world. 
When the West was sunk in darkness, a bright star rose in 
the Eastern firmament and gave light and comfort to a 
.groaning world. Islam is not a false religion. Let Hindus 
-study it reverently and they will love it even as I do. If 
it has become gross and fanatical here, let us admit that we 
have had no small share in making it so. If Hindus^set 
their house in order, I have not a shadow of doubt that 
Islam will respond in a manner worthy of its past liberal 
traditions. The key to the situation lies with the Hindus. 
We must shed timidity or cowardice. We i;mu8t be brave 
"enough to truBt, all will be well. 
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In spite of greet endeavonrs on, the part of the leaders, 
Tlolence was increasing and HlndO'UuslIm fracas became more and 
more freqnent. The cansea were surprisingly trlTial, but the 
result was always tragic. One mischief followed another and 
what generally began as a street quarrel ended in a general 
rerolt, followed by incendiarism and loot on a terrific scale. 

Commenting on the desecration of two temples, one at 
Moradabad and the other at ,Afflethi in Lucknow, Mahatma Gandhi 
painted out in Yming India of 21st August 1924 that “ there 
is no doubt that those cases have an organisation at their back 
Soon after a similar desecration occurring at Gulbarga, 
Mahatma Gandhi wrote strongly on " Gulbarga run mad ". 

Certain Mussulmans of Nagpur then ran amok and Hindu- 
Muslim revolt took a nasty turn. The Hindus though in a 
majority suffered terribly. A correspondent wrote to ask 
Mahatma Gandhi : “ Should you not advise them to learn to teach the 
wrong-doers a salutary lesaou ?” Non-violence, he contended, was a 
mere cloak to hide their natural cowardice. “ Must they not, 
develop the ability to defend themselves violently ? ” he asked. 
Mahatma Gandhi thereupon reverted to this question of questions 
in tha Ymmg India of 18th September 1924. He wrote in the 
course of his srtlcle : 

“ The way to get rid of the Hindu cowardice is lor the 
educated portion to ffgot Goondas. We nsay use sticks and 
other clean weapons. My Ahimsa will allow the use of 
them. We shall be killed in the fighl,but that will hearten both 
Hindus and Mussulmans. That would rsitaove the Hindu 
cowardice In a moment. As things are going each party will be 
slaves of their own Goondas. That means the dominance of 
Ahe military power. England fought for the predominance of 
the dvll power and won and lived. Lord Curzon did much 
harm to us, but he was certainly brave and right when he 
stood out for the predominance of civil authority. When Pome 
passed into the hands of the soldiery, It fell. My whole soul 
rises against the very Idea of the custody oi my religion 
passing into the hands of the Goondas.'’ 
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Surveying the situation in the light of these fracas, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote the following important article In Nat^ivan 
which was translated for Young India by Mahadev Desai in 
September 1924 : 

1 had occasion whilst addressing a public meeting at 
Surat to refer to the question of Hiudu-Muslim unity in 
detail, as some friends there wanted to know my views 
about Sangathan. After the meeting I had a letter from a 
Mussulman friend offering suggestions for the solution of 
the question. I now .see that even Grujarat is not quite free 
from the dangers of communal disturbances. The Visnagar 
affair can hardly be said to be yet settled. There is some 
trouble in Mandal. There was fear of a little disturbance 
in Ahmed ahad. Some trouble is apprehended in Umreth. 
Other parts {e.g., Bliagalpnr in Bihar) are also in the 
same plight. 

The question of Hiudii-Muslim unity is getting more 
and more serious every day. One thing should be made 
clear at the outset. In the case of many of these 
disturbances, we hear of Oorernment agents being at .the 
back of them. The allegation, if true, would he painful 
to me, not surprising. It should not be surprising if the 
Government fomented the troubles, it being their policy 
to divide ns. It would be painful because of the necessary 
implication that neither of the communities realises 
wherein lies its interest. Only those can be set by the 
ears by a third party, who are in the habit of quarelling. 
Government has never been heard of having fomented 
a quarrel, say, between the Brahmans and Banias, nor 
amongst the Sunni Mussulmans. The suspicion or fear of 
their having set the Hindus and Mussulmans by the ears ia 
always entertained, because both have qnarelled so often. 
It is this habit of quarelling that needs to be abandoned 
if we want tq hare Swaraj and retain it. 

63 
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Qaairels must break oat ao long aa the Hindus 
contiime to be seized with fear. Bullies are always to be 
found where there are cowards. The Hindus must 
understand that no one can afford them protection, if they 
go on hugging fear. Fear of man argues want of faith in 
God. Only he trusts to his physical strength who has no 
faith or very little faith in God’s omnipresence. The Hindu 
must cultivate either of these two — faith in God or faith in 
one's physical might. If he does neither, it will spell the 
ruin of the community. 

The first, viz., reliance on God and shaking off the fear 
of man is the way of non-violence and the best way. 
The second, »iz., reliance on one’s physical might is the way 
of violence. Both have a place in the world. It is open 
to us to choose either. One man cannot try both at the 
same time. If all the Hindus and Massulmans both elect 
the way of violence, we had better cease to talk of 
winning Swdi'Cij in the immediate fiiture. Armed peace 
means not a little fighting that will end with the breaking 
■of a few heads or of a dozen temples. It must mean 
prolonged fighting and rivers of blood. I am against 
Stingsthunj and I am not. If San^dthcin means opening 
dkctdas and organising the Hindu hooligans through them, 
I would regard it as a pitiable condition. You cannot 
defend yourself and your religion with the help of 
hooligans. It is substituting one peril for another, and even 
adding another. I would have nothing to say against akadas 
if they were used by the Brahmans, Banias and others for 
the,, development of their physiq^ue. Akadas as akadas 
are unexceptionable. But I have no doubt that they are 
no good for giving a training to fight the Mussulmans, 
It will take years to acquire the physical strength 
to fight. 
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The alioda is therefore not the way. We will have 
'to go in for tapasya, for gelf-purificadon, if we want to win 
-the hearts of Massnlmans. We shall have to cast off all 
the evil in us. If they attack us, we shall have to learn 
not to return blow for blow, but bravely to face 
death — not to die a craven death leaving wife and children 
behind, but to receive their blows and meet death 
■cheerfully. 

I would tender the same advice to the Mussulmans. 
But it is unnecessary, as the average Mussulman has been 
assumed to be a bully. The general impression is that the 
Mussulmans can fight and fight well. I do not, therefore, 
need to tell them how they should defend themselves from 
the attacks of the Hindus ; on the contrary I have 
to appeal to them to forbear. I have to appeal to them 
to get the goonda element under control and to behave 
peaceably. The Mussulmans may regard the Hmdus as a 
menace in other matters. They do regard them as an 
economic menace. They do dread the Hindus’ interference 
with their religious rites on theBakr-id day. But they are 
in no fear of being beaten by the Hindus. I will therefore 
tell them only this ; “ You cannot protect Islam with the 
lathi or the sword. The age of the lathi is gone. A religion 
will be tested by the purity of its adherents. If you leave 
it to the goondas to defend your youth, you will do serious 
harm to Islam. Islam will in that case no longer 
remain the faifh of the fakirs and worshippers of Allah.” 

I have up to now confined myself to giving general 
-advice. Maulana Hasrat Mohani told me that^the 
Mussulmans ought to protect the cow for the sake of the 
■Hindus, and Hindus should cease to regard the^ 
Mussulmans as untouchables, as he said they are regarded 
fin North India. I told him : “ I will not bargain with you 
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in this matter. If the Mussulmans think it their duty to 
protect the cow for the sake of the Hindus, they may do 
CO, irrespective of how the Hindus behave towards them. 
I think it a sin for a Hindu to look upon a Mussulman as 
an untouchable, and the Hindu ought not to do so, 
irrespective of a Mussulman killing or sparing the cow. 
The Mussulman ought to be no more untouchable to 
a Hindu than a Hindu of any of the four castes is to one of 
the other. I regard these things as axiomatic. If Hinduism 
teaches hatred of Islam or of non-Hindus, it is doomed to 
destruction. Each community should then put its house in 
order without bargaining with the other. To nurse enmity 
against the Mussulman, for the sake of saving the cow, is a 
sure way to kill the cow and doubly sinful. Hinduism will 
not bo destroyed by a non-Hindu killing a cow. The 
Hindus’ religion consists in saving the cow, but it can never 
be his religion to save the cow by a resort to force towards 
a non-Hindu. The Hindus want Bwataj in India, and not 
a Hindu liaj. Even if there was a Hindu Eaj, and 
toleration one of its features, there would be place in it for 
Mussulmans as well as Christians ; it would redound to the 
credit of Hinduism, if stopping of cow-slaughter was 
brought about not by force, but as a deliberate voluntary 
act of self-denial on the part of Mussulmans and others. 
I would therefore deem it unpatriotic even to nurse 
a dream of Hindu Eaj." 

Then there is the trouble about mflsic. It is fast 
growing every day. A letter I had in Surat says that, as 
it is not obligatoiy on a Hindu to play music, he should 
stop it before mosques to spare the feelings of the 
Mussulmans. I wish the question was as simple as the 
correspondent thinks. But it is the opposite of simple. 
Hot. a single Hindu religious ceremony can oe performed 
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"without the eccouipaniment of music. Some ceremoaies 
require the accompaniment of continuous music. No doubt, 
even here due regard ought to be had for the feelings of 
the Mussulmans. The music maj in such cases be less 
noisy. But all this can be and ought to be done on the 
basis of ‘ give and take’. Having talked with a number of 
Mussulmans in the matter, I know that Islam does not make 
it obligatory for a Mussulman to prevent a non- Mussulman 
from playing music near mosques. Not is such a thing on 
the part of a non-Mussulman calculated to injure Islam. 
Music should never, therefore, be a bone of contention. 

In many places, however, the Mussulmans have 
foicibily sought to stop Hindus from playing music. This 
is clearly iutolcrable. What is readily yielded to courtesy 
is never yielded to force. Submission to a courteous 
request is religion, submission to force is irreligion. If the 
Hindus stop music for fear of a beating from the 
Mussulmans, they cease to be Hindus, The general rule 
in tlii.s respect may be said to be this, that where the 
Hindus have long been deliberately observing the custom 
to stop music before mosques, they must not break it. 
But where they have been playing music without inter- 
ference, the practice should continue. Where trouble is 
apprehended and facts are disputed, botli communities 
ought to refer the matter to arbitration. 

Where a court of law has prohibited music, the Hindus 
should not take* the law in their own bands. And the 
Mussulmans should not insist on stopping music by force. 

Where the Mussulmans refuse to yield or where^the 
Hindus apprehend violence, and where there is no 
prohibition by a court of law, the Hindus must take out 
"their processions with music accompanying, and put up 
>with all the beating inflicted on them. All thoic who join 
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snch processions or vho form tbe musical band must thus- 
sacrifice tbemseWes. They will thereby defend their Faith 
and their self-respect. 

Where the Bindus are unequal to this soul-force, it is 
open to them to resort to force in self-defence. Where 
death without resistance is the only way, neither party 
should think of resorting to law courts or help from 
Government. Even if one of the parties resort to such aid, 
the other should refrain. If resort to law courts cannot be 
avoided, there oiight to be^at least no resort to false evid- 
ence. It is the lule of^hcroursble ccmbat that, after having 
heartily given and taken blows, both the parties quiet 
down, and seek no reinforcement from outside. There 
should be no bitterness or feeling of revenge behind. 

A quarrel should in no ease be carried from one street 
to another. The fair sex, the aged and the infirm, children 
and all non-combatants ought to be free from molestation. 
Fighting would be regarded as sportsman-like if these rules 
are observed. 1 hope that tbe Bindus and Mussulmans in 
Gujarat will keep their heads cool and keep the peace. I 
hope also that the fear of a possible trouble in Imreth is 
unjustified. Let both the communities there hold mutual 
consultations and settle their differences amicably. 

Bunning away for fear of death, leaving one’s dear 
ones, temples or music to take care of themselves, is irreli- 
gion, it is cowardice.g; It is not manly, it is unmanly. Non- 
violence is the virtue of the manly. Th6 coward is inno- 
cent of it. It will take some time before the average Hindu 
ceases to be a coward and the average Mussulman ceases 
to oe a bully. In tbe meantime, tbe thinking section of 
both the communities should try their best, on all occasions 
of trouble, to refer matters to arbitration. Their position is 
delicate, but they should expend all their energy in. 
keeping the peace. 



THE GEB4T PAST 


Finding that all hfs efforts at Hindu-Musifm Unity bad failed, 
Mahatma Gandhi sought relief in fasting and prayer. Fasting for 
penance and praying for light have always been his last reconrae in 
circumstances where no human agency could prevail. And so to 
the dismay ol friends and the consternation of the whole public was 
announced the fast of twenty-one days from September 18 to 
lOtfa October 1924 during which the country watched his condition 
with anxious solicitude. Doubtless the announcement of the fast 
was the signal for the rally oi many Bindn and Muslim leaders 
at Delhi for what was known as the Unity Conference which was 
among others attended by the Metropolitan Bishop of Calcutta, 
Dr. Foss Westcott. The leaders pledged themselves to do all they 
could to preserve peace. In the course of the great ordeal, Mahatma 
Gandhi wrote in Young India of 25th September 1924: 

1 wish to assure the reader that the fast * has not 
been undertaken without deliberation. As a matter of 
fact my life has been a stake ever since the birth of 
non-co-operation. I did not blindly embark upon it. I 
bad ample warning of the dangers attendant upon it. 
No act of mine is done without prayer. Man is a 
fallible being. He can never be sure of bis steps. What 

* Announcing s last for 21 days, Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement irom Delhi on September 18, 1924 ; 

The recent events have proved unbearable for me. My help- 
lessness is still more unbearable. My religion teaches me that 
whenever there is distress which one cannot remove, one must fast 
and pray. 1 have done so in connection with my own dearest ones. 
Nothing evidently that I say or write can bring the two communities 
together. I am ^therefore imposing on myseli a fast of 21 daya 
commencing from to-day. I reserve the liberty to drink^water with 
or without salt. It Is both a penance 8nd{a prayer. 

As penance I need not have taken the public into my con^ence, 
but I publish the last as (let me hope) an effective prayer Both to 
Hlndns and to Muesulmans, who have hitherto worked in unison, 
not to commit suicide. I respectiully invite the heads of all the 
communities, including Englishmen, to meet and end this quarrel 
which is a disgrace to religion and to humanity. It seems as if God 
has been dethroned. Let us reinstate Him in our hearts. 
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he may regard as answer to prayer may be an echo 
of his pride. For infallible guidance man has to have 
a perfectly innocent heart incapable of evil. I can lay 
no such claim. Mine is a struggling, striving, erring, 
imperfect soul. But I can rise only by experimenting 
upon myself and others. 1 believe in absolute oneness 
•of God and therefore also of humanity. What though 
we have many bodies? We have but one soul. The 
rays of the sun are many through refraction. But they 
have the same source. I cannot therefore detach myself 
from the wickedest soul (nor may I be denied identity 
with the most virtuous). Whether therefore I will or no, 
I must involve in my experiment the whole of my kind. 
Nor can 1 do without experiment. Life is but an endless 
series of experiments. 

I knew that non-co-operation was a dangerous 
experiment. Non-co-operation in itself is unnatural, vicious 
and sinful. But non-violent non-co-operation, 1 am 
convinced, is a sacred duty at times. I have proved it in 
many cases. But there was every possibility of mistake 
in its application to large masses. But desperate diseases 
•call for desperate remedies. Non-violent non-co-operation 
was the only alternative to anarchy and worse. Since, it 
was to be non-violent, I had to put my life in the sc.ales. 

The fact that Hindus and Mussulmans, who were only 
two years ago apparently working togetlier as friends, are 
aow fighting like cats and dogs in same •places, shows 
conclusively that the non-co-operation they offered was not 
non-violent. I saw the symptoms in Bombay, Chanrt 
Chaura and in a host of minor cases. I did penance then. 
It had its effect pro tanto. But this Hindu-Mnslim tension 
was unthinkable. It became unbearable on hearing of the 
iKohat tragedy. On the eve of my departure from 
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Ssbarmati lor Delhi, Sarojini Devi wrote to me that speeches 
and homilies on peace would not do. I must find out an 
effective remedy. She was right in saddling the respon- 
sibility on me. Had I not been iostramental in bringing 
into being the vast energy of the people ? I must find 
the remedy if the energy proved self-destructive. I wrote 
to say that T should find it only by plodding. Empty 
prayer is as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. I little 
knew then that the remedy was to be this prolonged fast. 
And yet I know that the fast is not prolonged enough fox 
quenching the agony of my soul. Have I erred, have I 
been impatient, have I compromised with evil ? I may 
have done all these things or none of them. All 1 know 
is what I see before me. If real non-violence and truth 
bad been practised by the people who are now fighting, 
the gory duelling that is now going on would have been 
impossible. My responsibility is clearly somewhere. 

I was violently shaken by Amethi, Sambbal and 
Gulbarga. I had read the reports about Amethi and 
Sambhal prepared by Hindu and Massulman friends. 1 
had learnt the joint finding of Hindu and Mussulman 
friends who went to Gulbarga. 1 was writhing in deep 
pain and yet 1 had no remedy. The news of Eohat 
set the smonldering mass aflame. Something had got to 
be done. I passed two nights in restlessness and pain. 
On Wednesday I knew the remedy. I must do penance. 
In the Satyagral>asbram at the time of morning prayer we 
ask Shiva, God of Mercy, to forgive our sins knowingly or 
unknowingly committed. My penance is the prayer of a 
bleeding heart for forgiveness for sins unwillingly committed. 

It is a warning to the Hindus and Mussulmans who 
have professed to love me. If they have loved me truly 
■ and if I have been deserving of their love, they will do 
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penance with me for the grave ain of denying God in their 
hearts. To revile one another’s religion, jto make reckless 
statements, to utter untruth, to break the heads of innocent 
men, to desecrate temples or mosques, is a denial of God. 
The world is watching — some with glee and some with 
sorrow — the dog fight that is proceeding in our midst. 
Wo have listened to Satan. Religion — call it by what 
name you like — is made of sterner stuff. The penance of 
Bfindus and Mussulmans is not fasting but retracing their 
steps. It is true penance for a Mussulman to harbour no- 
ill-will for his Hindu brother and an equally true penance- 
for a Hindu to harbour none for his Mussulman brother. 

1 ask of no Hindu or Mussulman to surrender an iota 
of his religious principle. Only let him be sure that it is- 
religion. But I do ask of every Hindu and Mussulman not 
to fight for an earthly gain. I should be deeply hurt if 
my fast made either community surrender on a matter of 
principle. My fast is a matter between God and myself. 

I did not consult friends — not even Hakim Saheb- 
who was closeted with me for a long time on Wednesday 
— not Maulana Mahomed Ali under whose roof I am 
enjoying the privilege of hospitality. When a man wants 
to make up with his Maker, he does not • consult a third 
party. He ought not to. If he has any doubt about it' 
he certainly must. But I bad no doubt in my mind ■ 
about the necessity of my step. Friends would deem- 
it their duty to prevent me from undertaking the fast. 
Such things are not matters for consultation or argument. 
Thqy are matters of feeling. When Rama decided to 
fulfil his obligation, he did not swerve from his resolve 
either by the weepings and wailings of his dear mother 
or the advice of his preceptors, or the entreaty of his 
people, or even the certainty of his father’s^ death if he 
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carried out his resolve. These things are momentary. 
Hinduism ivould not have been much of a religion, if 
Rama had not steeled his heart against every temptation. 
He kneiv that he had to pass through every travail, if - 
he was to serve humanity and become a model for 
fiiture generations. 

But was it tight for me to go through the fast ' 
under a Mussulman roof ? (Gandhi was at the time the 
guest of Mr. Mahomed AH at Delhi.) Tes, it was, The - 
fast is not born out of ill-will against a single soul. My^ 
being under a Mnssalman roof ensures it against any 
sttch interpretation. It is in the fitneas of things that' 
this fast should be taken up and completed in a > 
Mussulman house. 

And who is Mahomed Ali ? Only two days before 
the fast we had a discussion about a private matter in 
which I told him what was mine was his and what was . 
his was mine. Let me gratefully tell the public that - 
I have never received warmer or better treatment than 
under Mahomed All’s roof. Every want of mine is 
anticipated. The dominant thought of every one of his - 
household is to make me and mine happy and comfortable. 
Doctors Ansari and Abdur Rahman have constituted them- 
selves my medical advisers. They examine me daily. I 
have had many a happy occasion in my life. This is no ■ 
less happy than the previous ones. Bread is not every- 
thing. I am Experiencing here the richest love. It is- 
more than bread for me. 

It has been whispered that by going so much^ with - 
Mussulman friends, I make myself unfit to know the - 
Hindu mind. The Hindu mind is myself. Surely I do ' 
not live amidst Hindus to know the Hindu mind when every 
fibre of my 4>eing is Hindu. My Hinduism must be a very 
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poor tbiag if it cannot floutisli under influences the most 
adverse. I knonr instinctively what is necessary for Hindu- 
ism. But I must labour to discover the Mussulman mind. 
Tlie closer I come to the best of Mussulmans, the juster 
I am likely to be in my estimate of the Mussulmans and 
their doings. I am striving to become the best cement 
between the two communities. My longing is to be able 
to cement the two with my blood, if necessary. But, 
before I can do so, I must prove to the Mussulmans that I 
love them as well as I love the Hindus. My religion 
teaches me to love all equally. May God help me to do 
so ! My fast among other thiogs is meant to qualify me 
for achieving that equal and selfless love. 


THE UNITY CONFERENCE 


The following Resolution was carried nnanimonsly at the 
Unity Conference which met in Delhi at the time of the Mahatma’s 
great last in September 1924; 

Tills Conference places on record its deep grief and concern 
at the fast which Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken. 

The Conference is emphatically of opinion that the utmost 
freedom ot conscience and religion is essential, and condemns 
any desecration of places oi worship, to whatsoever faith 
they may belong, and any persecution or punishment oi any 
person for adopting or reverting to any faith ; and further 
condemns any attempts by compulsion to convert people to 
one’s faith or to secnre or enforce one's own religious 
observances at the cost of the rights oi others. 
t'The members of the Conference assure Mahatma Gandhi and 
pledge themselves to use their utmost endeavours to enforce 
these principles and to coudemn any deviation from them even 
under provocation. 



THE INNER MEANING OF THE FAST 


Mahadey Desai, Secretary to the Mahatma, records an 
interesttug interview hetweeo Oandhijl and the All Brothers 
during the first week of the great fast in Delhi. In the course of 
the conversation Mr. Shaukat Ali counselled the Mahatma to go 
round the country and said pathetically ; “ This fast is hardly the 
way to fight the wrong.” Thereupon the Mahatma is reported 
to have replied {Young India, 23rd October, 1924) : 

“ It is for me a pure matter of religion. I looked 
around me, and questioned myself, and found that I 
was powerless. Wliat could I effect even by means 
of a long tourV The masses suspect us to-day. Pray' 
do not believe that the Hindus in Delhi fully trust me. 
They were not unauimcus in asking me to erbitrate. 
And naturally, there have been murders. How can 
I hope to be heard by those who have suffered ? 
I would ask them to forgive those who have murdered 
their dearest ones. Who would listen to me ? The 
Anjuman refuses to listen to Hakimji. When we were 
in the midst of negotiations about their arbitration 
I beard of Kohat 

That I should be a passive witness of all these, shows 
the depth of my incapacity. There are hundreds of sisters 
whose love and affection I still possess. They are in 
mortal fear to-day. To them I want to show by my own 
example the way to die. 

Fight I do not mind if it be fair, honourable, 
brave fighting between the two communities. But to-day 
it is all a story of unmitigated cowardice. They would 
throw stones and run away, murder and run awaj, go 
to court, put up false witnesses and cite false evidence. 
What a woeful record ? How am I to make them brave ? 
You are trying your best. But I should also try nsy 
best. I mu6t recover the power to react on them. . . . 
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If there is pride or defiance in me it is all 
over with me. Dear man, this fast is the result of 
several days’ continued prayers. I have got up from 
sleep at 3 o’ clock in the night and have asked Him 
what to do. On the 17th of September (1924) the answer 
came like a flash ! If I have erred, He will forgive me. All 
I have done, all I am doing, is done in a fully God-fearing 
spirit, and in the house of a God-fearing Mussulman at 
that. My religion says that only he who is prepared to 
suffer can pray to God. Fasting and prayer are common 
injunctions in my religion. But I know of this sort of 
penance even in Islam. In the life of the Prophet I have 
read that the Prophet often fasted and prayed, and forbade 
others to copy him. Some one asked him why he did 
not allow others to do the thing he himself was doing. 
* Because I live on food divine, ’ he said. He achieved 
most of his great things by fasting and prayer. I learnt 
from him that only he can fast who has inexhaustible faith 
in God. The Prophet had revelations not in moments of 
ease and luxurious living. He fasted and prayed, kept 
awake for nights together and would be on his feet at all 
hoars of the night as ho received the revelations. Even 
at this moment I see before me the picture of the Prophet 
thus fasting and praying. My dear Shaukat, I cannot 
bear the people accusing you and your brother of having 
broken your promises to me. I cannot bear the thought 
of such an accusation. I must die for it. This fast is but 
•to purify myself, to strengthen myself. Let mo not be 
misunderstood. I am speakiog to you as {bough I was a 
'Mussulman, because I have cultivated that respect for 
-Islam, which you have for it. After I have fasted and 
prayed I shall bo all the stronger, with all my reverence for 
Islam to appeal to both the communities. It is my own 
firm belief that the strength of the soul grows in propor- 
tion as you subdue the flesh. Wo have to fight hooliganism 
and we are not sufficiently spiritually strong to fight it.” 



“ MY REFUGE ” 


On tbe 9th October, 1994, the twentteth day of the great faet, 
'the Mahatma wrote these words for Young India : 

To-day is the twentieth day of my penance and 
prayer. Presently from the world of peace I shall enter 
the world of strife. The more I think of it the more 
helpless I feel. So many look to me to finish the work 
begun by the Unity Conference. So many expect me to 
bring together the political parties. I know that I can do 
nothing. God can do everything. 0 ! God, make me 
Thy fit instrument and use me as Thou wilt. 

Man is nothing. Napoleon planned much and found 
'himself a prisoner in St. Helena. The mighty Kaiser 
aimed at the Crown of Europe and is reduced to the status 
of a private gentleman. God had so willed it. Let us 
contemplate such examples and be humble. 

Daring these days of grace, privilege and peace, 
1 have hammed to myself a hymn we often sing at the 
Satyagrahashram. It is so good that I cannot resist the 
pleasure of sharing a free rending of it with the reader. 
The words of the hymn better express my state than 
-anything else 1 can write. 

Here they are : 

My honour, 0 1 God, Is in Thy keeping ; 

Thou art ever my Refuge, 

For Thor/art Protector of the weak. 

It is Thy promise to listen to tbe wall of ainneTS ; 

I am a sinner of old, help me 

Thou to cross this ocean of darkness. « 

It is Thine to remove the sin 
And the misery oi Mankind. 

Be gracious to Tnlsldas 

And make him Thy devotee. 



BREAKING THE FAST 


Mr. Andrews has given a moving account of the breaking of the 
fast bj Mahatma Gandhi. The Mahatma was surrounded by his 
friends and fellow-workers on the terrace of Mr. Mahomed All’s house 
tn Delhi on the last day of the fast on October 10, 1924. Before the 
actual breaking of the fast, writes Mr. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi 
turned to Maulana Mahomed All, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad : “ He spoke to them ; and as he spoke his emotion 
was so deep that in his bodily weakness his viiiee could hardly be 
heard except by those who were nearest of all to him. He told 
them how, for thirty years Hindu-Muslim unity had been his chief 
concern, and he had not yet succeeded in achieving it. He did not 
know what was the will of God, but on this day he would beseech 
them to promise to lay down their lives if necessary for the cause. 
The Hindus must be able to offer their worship with perfect freedom 
in their temples and the Mussulmans be able to say their azan and 
prayers with perfect freedom in their mosques. If this elementary 
medom of worship could not everywhere be secured, then neither 
Hinduism nor Islam had any meaning. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
renewed thsir solemn pledge and promise on behalf of the 
Mussulman community. 

Then Dr. Ansarl brought forward some orange juice and 
Mahatma Gandhi drank it. So the fast was broken. The joy and 
thankfulness of those who were present cannot adequately be 
described. Throughout it all, as eougratulations poured in upon 
him, Mahatmajl remained unmoved, quietly resting. Soon the 
room was left empty. Mahatma Gandhi remained in silence and 
the great strain of the breaking of the fast was over." 



PERSONAL 


GOPAL KEISHNA GOKHALE 

I 

The following is the speech dellTered by Mahatma dandhl, 
at Bangalore, In unrelllng a portrait of Gokhale in May 1915 : 

My Dear Countrymen, — I saw in the recitation, 
— the beautiful recitation that was given to me — that God 
is with them whose garment was dusty and tattered. 
My thoughts immediately went to the end of my 
garment ; I examined and found that it is not dusty 
and it is not tattered ; it is fairly spotless and 
clean. God is not in me. There are other conditions 
attached ; but in these conditions too I may fail ; and 
you, my dear countrymen, may also fail ; and if we do 
tend this well, we should not dishonour the memory of 
one whose portrait you have asked me to unveil thia 
morning. I have declared myself his disciple in the 
political field and I love him as my JSaja Gvru ; and 
this I claim on behalf of the Indian people. It was in 
1896 that I made this declaration, and I do not regret 
having made the choice. 

Mr. Gokhale taught me that the dream of every 
Indian who claims to love his country, should be not to 
glorify in langaage but to spiritualise the political life 
of the country and the poUtical institutions of the 
country. He inspired my life and is still inspiring and 
in that I wish to purify myself and spiritualise myself. 
I have dedicated myself to that ideal. I may fail, and 
to what extent I may fail, I call myself to that extent an 
unworthy disciple of my master. 

«4 
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What is the meaning of gpiritnalising the political 
life of the country ? What is the meaning of spiritual- 
ising myself? That question has come before me often 
and often and to you it may seem one thing, to me it 
may seem another thing ; it may mean different things 
to the different members of the Servants of India 
Society itself. It shows much difficulty and it shows 
the difficulties, of all those who want to love their 
country, who want to serve their country and who want 
to honour their country. I think the political life must 
be an echo of private life and that there cannot be any 
divorce between the two. 

I was by the aide of that saintly politician to the end 
of his life and I found no ego in him. I ask you, members 
of the Social Service League, if there is no ego in you. 
If he wanted to shine, if he wanted to shine in the 
political field of his country, he did so not in order that 
he might gain public applause, but in order that his 
country may gain. He developed every particular 
faculty in him, not in order to win the praise of the 
world for himself, but in order that his country might 
.gain. He did not seek public applause, but it was 
showered upon him, it was thrust upon him ; he wanted 
that his country might gain and that was his 
great inspiration. 

There are many things for which India is blamed, 
very rightly, and if you should add one more to our 
failures the blame will descend not only on you but also 
•on me for having participated in to-day’s functions. But 
I have great faith in my countrymen. 

You ask me to unveil this portrait to-day, and I will 
do so in all sincerity and that should be the end 
of your life. ^ 



II , . ' . 

The follovrtn^ la the text of Mahatma Gandhi’s speech In-, 
seconding the Resolution on Mr. Qokbale at the Fifteenth 'Bombsy- 
ProTlnclat Conference, held at Poona on lOih and 11th July. 1915 : 

Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters, — Perhaps it ia 
impudent on inj part to add anything to the feeling 
words that have been spoken by Mrs. Kanade. The fact 
that she is the widow of the master’s master adds solem- 
nity to the proceedings, which can only mar by any 
remarks I may make. But, claiming as I do to be one of 
Mr. Gokhale’s disciples, you will forgive me if I say a 
few words which are personal tit-bits. It was on board 
the S. S. C'vnpnnz some years ago that I found myself dn 
the master’s company together with a common friend, 
Mr. Eallenbacb, a German. (Laughter.) Let me say that 
all Germans are not fiends ; nor are all German soldiers 
fiends. Mr. Kallenbacib is a German and a soldier, -but 
I feel that no purer-minded person to-day walks the earth 
in Europe than Mr. Eallenbacb. (Hear, hear.) He was 
accepted as a worthy companion by Mr. Gukbale, who Used 
to play with him the game of coits. Mr. Gokhale had 
just then, during the voyage from England to Capetown, 
picked up that game, and he very neaidy gave 
Mr. Eallenbacb a beating in the game. (Laughter.) 
I fancy that was a drawn game between them ; and, 
let me add, Mr. Eallenbach, so far as I am aware, 
is one of th^ cleverest players of coits in Sputh Africa. 
.Just after that we had our meals at which Mr. Gokhale 
was talking to me with reference to the result of the game. 
He thought I never indulged in such sports and that' I was 
-against them. He expostulated with me in kind words 
and said : “ Do you know why I want to . enter into such 
competition with Europeans? 1 certainly want to do at,le^t 
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as much aa they can do, for the sake of our country, 
(flaw*, hear.) It is said, rightly or wrongly, that we are 
inferior people in many matters, and “so far as I can do it " — 
and this he said in all humility — “ I certainly want to show 
that we are at least their equals, if not their superiors.” 
That was one incident. On board the same steamer 
we were engaged in a hot discussion in connection 
with our dear Motherland, and he was mapping out for 
me, as a father would for his child, a programme that 
I was to follow in India if I ever happened to see the 
Motherland again, and in connection therewith there was 
one thing he said : “ We[lackin India character; we want 
religious zeal in the political field.” Shall we then follow 
the spirit of the master with the same thoronghness and the 
same religions zeal, so that we can safely teach a child 
politics ? One of his missions in life, 1 think, was to 
inculcate the lesson that whatever we do, we should do with 
thoroughness. This it is not possible for us mortals to 
imitate in any degree of perfection. Whatever he did. 
he did with a religious zeal : that w'as the secret of his 
Bucceas. He did not wear bis religion on bis sleeves - 
he lived it. Whatever he touched, be purified ; wherever 
he went, he recreated an atmosphere around him which 
was fragrant. When he came to South Africa he 
electrified the people there not only by bis magnificent 
eloquence but by the sincerity of hia character and 
by the religious devotion with which he worked. 
'<^at was that devotion ? Ailing though he was 
he was awake the whole night practically when 
he was to have seen General Smuts ; he did so in 
order to prepare the ease for his countrymen with a 
thoroiighness that surprised the Leader of the Boer 
Government. What was the result? The result was 
that he got the promise from the South African 
Government that the £3 tax would be gone in a few years 
•ad the £3 tax is no more. (^Cheers.) „ ’ 



m 

la aayeiliog the portrait of Qokhale at the Kballhdina Holl^ 
Karaahi, oa Taesday the '29th February 1916, Mahatma Qaadhl 
spoke as follows : 

In Hyderabad, Sind, also, I was asked to anTeil a 
portrait of Mr. Qokhale i and there 1 put to tnyself and 
to those present a question which I pat to myself and to 
you now. That question is : What right have I to 
auTeil the portrait of Mr. Qokhale and what right have you 
to join in the ceremony ? Of course to unveil a portrait 
or to join in it is nothing great or important in itself. But 
the ij^uestion really involved in the ceremony is impor- 
tant, 012., are your hearts and is my heart in reality so 
much moved as to copy the glorious example of the 
great man ? The function will have no real significance 
unless we follow in his footsteps. And if we do follow 
him we shall be able to achieve a great deal. Of courso 
it is not possible for all of us to achieve what Mr. 
Qokhale did in the Imperial Legislative Council. Bnt 
the way in which he served the Motherland, the whole- 
hearted devotion with which be did it day and night 
without ceasing — all this it is in our power to do as the 
great one did. And I hope that when you leave thia 
hall, you will bear in mind to follow him and thus give 
expression to your regard for him. Yon know that the 
best achievement of Mr. Qokhale according to 
himself was the establishment of the Servants of India 
Society. This'great institution he has left behind him ; 
and it lies with us to support it and continue its noble 
work. It would bo best if we could join the Society. 
But that will involve the question of our being fit for it. 
Bnt if we are not in a position to join the Society, we 
can all do the next best thing, viz., render pecuniary aid. 
4nd swell the funds of the Society. 



LOKAMANYA TILAK 


AddroflBiog & huge concourso of people of all claaees numberings 
■‘Wer 60|0Q0 MBembled on the Beach oppoelte to the Presidency 
College, Madras, on the 12th August 1920, Mahatma Gandhi 
referred to the passing away of Lokamanya Tllak before outlaying 
fait scheme of Non-Co -operation: 

I wish to offer my tribute to the departed patriot 
and I think that I cannot do better than say that 
his death, as his life, has poured new vigour into the 
country. If yon were present as I was present at 
that great funeral procession, you would realise with 
me the meaning of my words. Mr. Tilak lived 
for his country. The inspiration of his life was freedom 
for bis country which he called Swaraj : the inspiration of 
his death-bed was also freedom for his country. And it was 
that which gave him such marvellous hold upon his 
countrymen it was that which commanded the adoration 
not of a few chosen Indians belonging to the upper strata 
of society but of millions of his conntrymen. His life was 
one long sustained piece of self-sacrifice. He began that 
life of discipline and self-sacrifice in 1879 and he continued 
that life up to the end of his day, and that was the secret 
of his bold upon his country. He not only knew what be 
wanted for bis country but also how to live for bis country 
and how to die for his country, I hope then that whatever 
I say this evening to this vast mass of people, will bear 
fruit in that same sacrifice for which the lifA of Lokamanya 
Tilak Maharaj Biands, His life, if it teaches ua anything' 
whatsoever, teaches one supreme lesson : that if we want to 
de anything whatsoever for our country, we can do so not 
by speeches, however grand, eloquent and convincing they 
may be, but only by sacrifice at tbe back of every word* 
•ad at the back of every aet of our life. . 
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Writing of him In Young India of 4th August 1920^ 
Mahatma Gandhi described him as the Maker of Modern India ; 

Lokamanja Bal Gaogadhar Tilak is no more. It is 
difficult to believe of him as dead. He was so much part 
of the people. No man of our times had the hold on the 
masses that Mr. Tilak had. The devotion that he 
eommaoded from thousands of his countrymen was 
extraordinary. He was unquestionably the idol of 
his people. His word was law among thousands. A giant 
among men Las fallen. The voice of the lion is hushed. 

What was the reason for his hold upon . his . 
conntrymen ? I think the answer is simple. His patriotism 
was a passion with him. He knew no religion bnt love of 
his country. He was a born democrat. He believed in 
the rule of majority with an intensity that fairly frightened 
me. fiat that gave him his hold. He had an iron will 
which he used for his country. His life was an open 
book. His tastes were simple. His private life was 

spotlessly clean. He had dedicated his wonderful talents 
to his country. No man preached the gospel of the 
Swataj with the consistency and the insistence of 
Lokamanya. His countrymen, therefore, implicitly believed 
in him. His courage never failed him. His optimism was 
irrepressible. He had hoped to see iS>marq; fully established 
during his life-time. If he failed, it was not his fault. 
He certainly brought it nearer by many a year. 
It is for us, ufbo remain behind, to pat forth redoubled 
effort to make it a reality in the shortest possible time. 

Lokamanya was an implacable foe of the bureauracy, 
but this is not to say that he was a hater of Englishmen 
or English rule. I warn Englishmen against making the 
xaistake of thiBking that he was their enemy. 
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I had the priTilege of listening to an impromptu, 
learned discoarse by him, at the time of the last Calcutta 
Oongreas on Hindi being the national language. He had 
just returned from the Congress pandal. It was a treat to 
listen to his calm discourse on Hindi. In the course ot his 
address, he paid a glowing tribute to the English for their 
care of the Vernaculars. His Eoglish visit, in spite of his 
sad experience of English juries, made him a staunch 
believer in British democracy and he even seriously made 
the amazing suggestion that India should instruct it on the 
Punjab through the cinematograph. I relate this incident 
mot because I share his belief (for I do not), but in order 
to show that he entertained no hatred for Englishmen. 
Bat he could not and would not put up with an inferior 
status of India and the Empire. He wanted immediate 
equality which he believed was his country’s birthright. 
And in his straggle for India’s freedom, he did not spare 
the Government. In the battle for freedom, he gave no 
quarter and ashed for none. I hope that Englishmen will 
lecogniee the worth of the man whom India has adored. 

For us, he will go down to the generarions yet unborn 
ns a Maker of Modern India. They will revere bis memory 
ns of a man who lived for them and died ior them. It is 
blasphemy to talk of such a man as dead. The permanent 
■essence of him abides with us ior ev**r. Lot us erect for 
the only Lokamanya of India an iinperisbable monument 
by weaving into our own lives his bravery, “his simplicity, 
his wonderful industry and his love of his country. 
May God grant his soul peace 1 



GOKHALE, TiLA-K AND MEHTA 


In the ioUowing article in Young India ot July 13, 1921, 
'Mahatma Gandhi brings out the leading traits ot the character of 
the three great men with whom he came in contact early in 
his public career: 

A strange anonymous letter has been received by 
me, admiring me for having taken up a cause that ■was 
dearest to Lokamanya’s heart, and telling me that his 
spirit was residing in me and that 1 must prove a worthy 
follower of his. The letter, moreover, admonishes me 
not to lose heart in the prosecution of the Swaraj 
programme, and finishes off by accusing me of imposture 
in claiming to be politically a disciple of Gokhale. 
I wish correspondents will throvv off the slavish habit of 
writing anonymously. We, who are developing the 
Swaraj spirit, must cultivate the courage of fearlessly 
speaking out our mind. The subject-matter of the letter, 
however, being of public importance, demands a reply- 
I cannot claim the honour of^3.BiBg.A_^!l?JiSE— 
late Lokamanya. I admire him like millions of his 
countrymen for his indomitable will, bis vast learning, 
his love of country, and, above all, the purity of his 
private life and great sacrifice. Of all the men of modern 
times, he captivated most the imagination of his people. 
Ho breathed into us the spirit of Swaraj. No one perhaps 
realised the evil of the existing system of Government 
as Mr. Tilak did. And in all humility I claim to deliver 
his message te the country as truly as the best 
of his disciples. But I am conscious that my method is 
not Mr. Tilak's methods and that is why I have still 
difficulty with some of the Maharashtra leaders. But I 
-sincerely think that Mr. Tilak did not disbelieve in my 
method. I enjoyed the privilege of his confidence. 
An d his last word to me in the presence of several friends 
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was, just a fortnight before his death, that mine was an; 
excellent method if the people could be persuaded to 
take to it. But he said be had doubts. I know no 
other method. I can only hope that when the final 
test conies, the country will be proved to have assimilated 
the method of non-violent non-co-operation. Nor am^ 1 
unaware of my other limitations. I can lay no claim 
to scholarship. I have not his powers of organisation, 

I have no compact disciplined party to lead, and, 
having been an exile for 23 years, I cannot claim 
the experience that the Lokamanya had of India. 
Two things we had in common to the fullest measuie . 
Xiove of country and the steady pursuit of Stvnrnj. 

I can, therefore, assure the anonymous writer, that 
yielding to none in my reverence for the memory of the 
deceased, I will march side by side with the foremost of 
the Lokamanya’s disciples in the pursuit of Siowaj. 

I know that the only offering acceptable to him is the 
q^uickest attainment of Swaraj by India. That and nothing, 
else can give his spirit peace. 

Discipleship, however, is a sacred personal matter. 
I fell at Dadabhai's feet in 1888, but he seemed to 
be too far away from me. I could be as son to him, 
not disciple. A disciple is more than a son. Discipleship 
is a second birth. It is a voluntary surrender. In 1896 
I met almost all the known leaders of India in connection, 
with my South African mission. Justice Bauade awed me. 
I could hardly talk in his presence. BadruddinTayabji 
fathered me, and asked me to be guided by Banade and 
Fherozeshab. The latter became a patron. His will 
had to be law. ‘ You must address a public meeting on< 
the 26th September, and you must be punctual.' I obeyed.. 
On the 25tb evening I was to wait on him. Idid. 
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* Hare you trrittea out your speech ? ’ he inquired. 

‘ No, Sir.’ 

‘ That won’t do, young man. Can you write it out' 
to-night ? ’ 

‘ Munahi, you muat go to iTr. Gandhi and receive 
the manuscript from him. It must be printed over-night 
and you must send me a copy.’ Turning to me, he added : 

‘ Gandhi, you must not write a long speech, you do not 
know Bombay audiences cannot stand long addresses.' 
I bowed. 

Ihe lion of Bombay taught me to take orders. 
He did not make me his disciple. He did not even try. 

I went thence to Poona. I was an utter stranger. 
My host first took me to Mr. Tilak. I met him surrounded 
by his companions. He listened, and said : ‘ We must 
arrange a meeting for you. But perhaps yon do not 
know, that we have unfortunately two parties. You must 
give ns a non-party man as chairman. Will yon see- 
Dr. Bhandarkar ? ’ I consented and retired. I have no 
firm impression of Mr. Tilak, except to recall that he shook- 
off my nervousness by his affectionate familiarity. I went 
thence, I think, to Gokhale, and then to Dr. Bhandarkar. 
The latter greeted me, as a teacher of his pupil. 

‘ You seem to be an earnest and enthusiastic young 
man. Many people do not come to see me at this the 
hottest part o^ the day. I never now-a-days attend 
public meetings. But yon have recited such a pathetic 
story that I must make an exception in your favonr.’ ^ 

I worshipped the venerable doctor with his wise face. 
But I could not find for him a place on that little 
throne. It was still unoccupied. I had many heroes 
but no king. 
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It was different with Gokhsle. I cannot say why 
1 met him at his quarters on the college ground. It was 
like meeting an old friend, or better still, a mother after 
a long separation. His gentle face put me at ease in 
a moment. His minute inquiries about myself and my 
doings in South Africa at once enshrined him in my 
heart. And as I parted from him, I said to myself: 
' You are my man.' And from that moment &okbale 
never lost sight of me. In 1901 on my second return from 
South Africa, we came closer still. He simply ‘ took me 
in hand,’ and began to fashion me. He was concerned 
about how I spoke, dressed, walked and ate. My mother 


was not more solicitous about me than Gokbale. There 
was so far as I am aware, no reserve between us. 
It was, really a case of love at first sight, and it stood the 
severest strain in 1913. He seemed to me all I wanted 
as a political worker — pure as crystal, gentle as a lamb, 
hrave as a lion and chivalrous to a fault. It does not 
matter to me that he may not have been any of these 
things. It was enough for me, that I could discover no 
fanlt in him to c.ivil at. He was aud remains for me the 
most perfect man on the political field. Not therefore, 
that we had no differences. We differed even in 1901 in 


^ views on social customs, e.g., widow re-marriage. 
We aiscovered differences in our estimate of Western 
civilization. He frankly differed from me in luy extreme 
views on non-violence. But these differences mattered 
neither to him nor to me. Nothing could put us asunder. 
It were blasphemous to conjecture wljpt would have 
happened if he were alive to-day. I know that I would 
have been working under him. I have made this 
contqsBion, because the anonymons letter hurt me, when 
It accused me of imposture about my political diseipleahip. 

n been remiss in my acknowledgment to him 
who 18 now dumb? I thought, I must declare my 
faithfulness to Gokhale, especially when I seemed to be 
living m a camp which the Indian world calls opposite. 



CHITTA EANJAN DAS 


Soon after the death of Chitta Ranjan Das, Mahatma Gandhi 
delivered a speech at Khulna on Jane 17, 1925, in the course of 
which he said : 

Mr. Das was one of the greatest ef men. (Here 
Gandhiji broke down and could not proceed for a minute or 
two.) I have had the privilege of knowing him for the last 
six years and when I parted from him only a few days ago 
at Dai;jeeling, I said to a friend that the closer I came to 
him the more I came to love him. I saw during my brief 
stay at Darjeeling that no thought but that of the welfare 
of India occupied his mind. He dreamed and thought and 
talked of the freedom of India and of nothing else and I 
may tell you that until the moment I took leave of him in 
Darjeeling, he was asking me to stop longer in Bengal to 
bring the different parties together, so that the energies of 
all may be concentrated on one purpose throughout my tour 
in Bengal. 

Those who had differences with him, those who 
bitterly criticised him, did not hesitate to admit that no 
other man could take his place in Bengal. He was fearless. 
He was brave. His love for the young men of Bengal was 
boundless. There is not a young man but has told me that 
never had his rqjuest to Mr. Das for help gone in vain. 
He earned lakhs and gave away lakhs to the young men of 
Bengal. His sacrifice was matchless, and who am I to talk 
of his great intellect and his statesmanship ? 

On more than one occasion at Darjeeling, he told me 
that the freedom of India depends on non-violence and 
truth. The^Bindus and Mussulmans of India should know 
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that his heart knew no differences between the Hindus and 
the MuBsulmaos. I would like to tell all Englishmen in 
India that he bore no ill-will to them. “ If I live I live for 
Swaraj ; if I die I die for SwarajJ' that was his vow to 
his Motherland. 

During my stay at Darjeeling I could see that 
Mr. Das’s tenderness towards his political opponents was 
every day increasing, but I must not attempt to describe 
those sacred memories. Mr. Das was one of the jewels 
among the servants of the country. His service and his 
sacrifice were matchless. May their memory ever remain 
with us and may his example inspire us to noble efforts ! 

' Our way is long and dreary and nothing will stand ns in 
good stead as our own reliance on ourselves. Self-reliance 
was Mr. *Das’s ^watchword and may it long inspire us ! 
May his soul rest in peace ! 

Writing in Young India of June 25, 1935, Mahatma Gtandhi 
recalled the Khnlna Memorial Meeting and added : 

A giant among men has fallen. Bengal is like a 
widow to-day. A critic of the Deshabandhn remarked 
to me some weeks ago : “ I find fault with him, it is true, 
but must candidly confess to you that we have absolutely 
no one to replace him.’' When I related the anecdote 
at the meeting at Khulna where I first heard the 
stunning news, Acharya Ray exclaimed ; “ It is but too 
true. If I could toll who can take Rabindranath’s place 
as a poet, I could tell you who can take Deshabandhu’s 
as a leader. There is no man in Bengal even anywhere 
noaP Deshabandhn.” Ho was a hero of a hundred battles. 
He was generous to a fault. Though he earned 1«lrh» 
• of rupees from his practice, he never permitted himself 
to be rich. And he even gave up the mansion he had. 



PRINCrPAL KUDRA 


On the death of Principal Bndra on June 30, 1926, Mahatma 
‘Gandhi wrote the following In Young India : 

loi^ia whose chief. disease is her political serritade 
recognisi's only those who are fighting publicly to remoTe 
It by giving battle to a bureaucracy that has protected 
itself with a treble line of entrenchment — army and navy, 
money and diplomacy. She natnrally does not know 
her selfless and self-effacing workers in other walks of 
life, no less useful than the purely political. Such a 
humble worker was Sushil Kudra, late Principal of 
• St. Stephens College. He was a first class educationist. 
As principal, he had made himself universally popular. 
There was a kind of spiritual bond between him and his 
pupils. Though he was a Christian, he had room in his 
bosom for Hinduism and Islam which he regarded with 
great veneration. His was not an exclusive Christiania 
that condemned to perdition every one who did not believe 
in .Jesus Christ as the. only saviour of the world. Jealous 
of the repuKtioii of his own he was tolerant towards the 
other faiths He was a keen and careful student of 
politics. Gf his sympathies with the so-called extremists, 
■if he made, no parade, he never made any secret either. 
Ever since my return home in 1915, I had been his guest 
whenever 1 had occasion to go to Delhi. It was plain 
-sailing enough so long as I bad not declared Satyagraha 
in respect of the Kowlatt Act. He bad many English 
frieuds in the higher circles. He belonged to a purely 
English Mission. He was the first Indian Principal chosen 
~in bis college. I, therefore, fell that his intimate 
association with me and his giving me shelter under his 
..roof might compromise him and expose his college to 
unnecessary risk. I, therefore, offered to seek shelter 
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elsewhere. His reply was characteristic ; ‘ My religion is 
deeper than people may imagine. Some of my opinions 
are vital parts of my being. They are formed after deep 
and prolonged prayers. They are known to my Fmglish 
friends. I cannot possibly be misunderstood by keeping you 
under my roof as an honoured friend and gnest. And if 
ever I have to make a choice between losing what 
influence T may have among Englishmen and losing yon, 
I know what I would choose. You cannot leave me.’ 
‘ But what about all kinds of friends who come to see me? 
Surely, you must not let your bouse become a caravanserai 
when I am in Delhi,' I said. ‘ To tell yon the truth,’ 
he replied, ‘I like it all. I like the friends who come to 
see you. It gives me pleasure to think that in keeping 
you with me, I am doing some little service to my country.’ 
The reader may not be aware that my open letter to the 
Viceroy giving concrete shape to the Khilafat claim was 


conceived and drafted under Principal Rudrs’s roof. He 
and Charlie Andrews were my revisionists. Non-co- 
operation was conceived and hatched under bis hospitable 
roof. He was a silent but deeply interested spectator 
at the private conference that took place between the 
Manlanas, other Mussulman friends and myself. Religions 
motive was the foundation for all his acts. There was, 
therefore, no fear of temporal power, though the same 
motive also enabled him to value the existence and the 


use and the friendship of temporal power. . He exemplified 
in his life the truth that religions perception gives one a 
correct sense of proportion resulting in a beantifnl harmony 
between action and belief. Principal Rndra drew to 
himself as fine characters as one could possibly wish for. 
Not many people know that we owe G. F Andrews to 
Pri.»p.l K.ta They .er. Th* 

was a study m ideal fhendship, ^ 



DWIJBNDRANATH TAGORE 


On hearing of the death of Borodada otberwlae known aa 
Dwijendranath Tagore, GandhijI penned the following note In 
Young India of 26th Novembei, 1926 : 

It is difficult to believe that Dwijendranath Tagore ia 
no more. A wire from Shantiniketan gives me the sad 
news that Borodada known as Dwijendranath Tagore haa 
found his rest. He was nearing 90 and yet he waa 
80 bright, so cheerful that one could never feel whilst in 
his presence that his days of earthly existence were- 
numbered. Borodada waa a distinguished member in that 
family of geniuses. Besides being a great scholar — aa 
familiar with Sanskrit aa he was with English — Borodada 
was a deeply religious man of broad sympathies. Whilst 
be held tenaciously to the teachings of the Upanishada, 
he was open to receive light from all the other scripturea 
of the world. He loved his country with the passion of a 
most devoted patriot. Yet his patriotism was not exclnsive. 
He understood the spiritual beauty of non-violent non-co- 
operation, though he never failed to appreciate its political 
significance. He believed in the spinning wheel with a 
full heart and bad adopted khaddar even at his ripe ago. 
He kept himselt in closest touch with the current events 
with the ardour .«f a youth. Borodada’s death means the 
withdrawal of a great sage, philosopher, and patriot from 
our midst. I tender my condolences to the Poet ^and 
the members of the Ashram at Shantiniketan. 


«S 



SWAMI SHRADDANANDA 


Soon niter the passing away of Swaml Shraddananda under 
'tragle ciTcnmatanses, Mahatma Qandhi described the Swamljl 
aa he knew him : 

My first acquaintance with Swamiji was when he was 
Mahatma Munshiram and that by letter. He was then 
Governor of Kangdi Gurukul, his great original contribution 
to education. He was not satisfied with the orthodox 
Western method. He wanted his boys to be saturated 
with Vedic teaching, and he taught through Hindi, not 
English. He wanted them to be and ^remain brahmacharis 
during their training. He had inspired his boys to 
contribute to the fund that was then being collected for the 
Satyagrahis of South Africa. And he wanted them to do 
so by themselves labouring as coolies for hire ; for was it 
not a coolies’ fight in South Africa ? The boys rose to the 
occasion, earned full wages and sent them to me. The 
letter he wrote to me about this incident was written in 
Hindi. I was addressed as ‘ my dear brother ’. It 
endeared me to Mahatma Munshiram, we had never 
met each other before. 

Andrews was the link between us. He was anxious 
that wheuever 1 returned home, I should make the 
acquaintance of what I used to call his trinity — the Poet, 
Principal Kudra, and Mahatma Mnnsbiram. 

From the time of the receipt of that letter, we became 
brothers in arms. We met each other .in 1915 at his 
ifsvourite Gurukul and with each meeting we came closer 
and knew each other better. His love of ancient India, 
Hanslrit and Hindi was remarkable. He was undoubtedly 
a non-co-operator before non-co-operation was born. He 
was impatient to gain Swaraj. He hated untouchability 
and was anxious to raise the status of the ‘ untouchables 
fie could not brook any restriction upon their freedom. . . 
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Speaking at tke Congress of 1926, Mabatna Oandht referred 
'to the Swamtjl as a hero among heroes. The speech was in Hindi 
and the following rendering is taken trom the Yoting India of 
January 13, 1927: 

Swamiji was hero among heroes, the bravest of the 
brave. He had astonished the nation with an unbroken 
record of bravery. I am witness of the pledge he had 
taken to sacrifice himself at the altar of the country. 

But need any one apeak at length on the Swamiji’a 
services to the nation ? Swamiji, as every one knew, was 
the help of the helpless, the friend of the weak and the 
oppressed, and the work he had done for the untonchablea 
was nnsurpassed. I well remember his having told me 
once that unless every Hindu member of the All-India 
Congress Committee had an ‘ uutonchable ’ servant in hia 
home, the work of the Congress for the uplift of the 
untouchables would not be complete. This may sound as 
an impracticable proposal, but it shows his unbounded love 
for the untouchables. 

I shall not refer here to his many other services. 
Whilst the assassination of such a great hero and patriot, 
-such a servant and devotee of God as the Swamiji can be 
made to serve the country’s canse, imperfect men as we 
are, it is natural for us to mourn over his sad death. . And 
when one thinks of the circumstances under which he met 
his death, one is naturally filled with horror and indignation. 
The assassin sought an interview with the Swamiji to have 
a discussion fin Islam. His faithful servant refused to 
admit him as he had Ur. Ansari’s orders to allow no 
interviews so long as Swamiji was seriously ailingw But 
God had evidently ordered otherwise. Swamiji, When hC 
overheard the request, asked Dbarmasiugh to let the inaa: 
in. Brother Abdul Rashid was shown in. I purposely call 
Jiim brother, and if we are true Uiudus you will uuderstaad 
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wliy I call him so. Swamiji asked his senraot to admit 
Abdul Rashid, because God had willed to show there- 
through the greatuess of Swamiji and the glory of 
Hinduism. Swamiji was of course too ill to discuss 
religious topics and he asked the stranger to seek another 
occasion. But he would not go. He said he was thirsty 
and asked for water. Swamiji asked Dharmasiogh to fetch 
water for him and taking the advantage of his absence, the 
man deposited bullet shots in Swamiji’s breast. 

This is a thing which should not have happened ib 
India— India, where both Hindus r.nd Mussulmans are 
proud of their faiths. 

I therefore appeal to you that if you hold dear the 
memory of Swami Shraddhanaudji you would help in 
purging the atmosphere of mutual hatred and calumny, you 
would help in boycotting papers which foment hatred and 
spread misrepresentation. I .am sure that India would lose 
nothing if 90 per cent, of the papers were to cease to-day. 
Many Mussulman papers to-iiey subsist on hatred of the 
Hindu, and many Hindu papers sr.hsist on hatred of the 
Mnssnlman. Swamiji has left for ns a rich lesson written 
in his blood. ‘ Do you know the liberality of the Arya 
Hamaj ?’ he once asked me. ‘ Do you know how Maharshi 
Dajanand forgave the man who poisoned him ? ’ I knew it, 
How could 1 be iguoraut of it, knowing as I did that the 
Maharshi had before him the example of Yudhishthira and 
the teaching of the Gita and the Upknishads? But 
Shraddhanaudji in his overflowing reverence for the 
Maharshi dilated upon his forgiveness. I tell you the 
disciple had no less of that noble quality than his 
great master. 



Db. AN8ABI 


Commendlog the ohoice ol Dr. Ansari for the presidentship 
of the Madras Congress of 1927, Mahatma Qandhi wrote In 
Young India of July 21, 1927, that “ there Is no one on the national 
horison to ohallenge the election 

Dr. Ansari is as good an Indian as he is a Mnssnlman* 
-He has been never suspected of fanaticism. He has 
been continuously Joint Secretary of the Congress for 
years. His recent efforts to promote union are well known. 
And as a matter of fact, had I not stood in the way at 
Belganm, Shrimati Sarojini Devi at Cawnpnr and Sjt. 
Srinivas Iyengar at Gauhati, Dr. Ansari would have been 
elected on any of these occasions. For his name was on 
everybody's lips when these elections took place. But 
special reasons postponed Dr. Ansari's claim, and it now 
seems, that Fates had conspired to postpone the election 
so that he might come in when he was most wanted. 
.If any possible scheme of Hindu-Muslim unity is to be 
found acceptable to both the parties. Dr. Ansari 
undoubtedly is the man to pilot such a scheme through 
the Congress. I respectfully dissent from the view, that 
in a Congress which is predominantly Hindn, a Hindu 
should be the Ptesident, so that such a scheme might be 
claimed to have whole-hearted acceptance by the Hindus. 
On the contrary, nothing can be more auspicions the 
inauguration of such a scheme than that, in spite of the 
poisonous atmosphere prevailing in the country, a national 
association containing a preponderating majority of Hindus 
(Should unanimously and whole-heartedly elect a IHussulmaa 
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as its President. That fact by itself would be an earnest 
of the Hindu desire for such unity. And of all the 
Mussulman nationalists, there is no Mussulman more 
respected than Dr. Ansari by the Mussulmans in general. 
It is therefore, in my opinion, in every way desirable, that 
Dr. Ansari should guide the National Congress daring the 
coming year. For it is not merely the passing of a scheme 
that is wanted, but a proper working of it is, perhaps, 
more necessary than its acceptance by the two parties. 
And assuming that a scheme acceptable to both is passed, 
ceaseless watch will be required during the coming year as 
to its operation. Dr. Ansari is the most fitted for this 
work. I hope, therefore, that all the provinces will 
unanimously recommend Dr. Ansari's name for the highest 
honour that is in the gift of the National Assembly. 

Commenting later on the Presidential Address and Dr. Ansari's 
impassioned plea tor unity, Mahatma Gandhi wrote ; 

The special feature of Dr. Ansari’s speech was its 
intense hunger for unity. He knew that he was expected 
to bring it about. And if any single person could do it, 
it was certainly Dr. Ansari. He accepted the highest 
honour in the gift of the nation because he had confidence 
b the nation, the cause and himself. He certainly left 
oo stone unturned to achieve bis ambition. 



HAKIM AJMAL KHAN 


Haktm Ajmal Khan was not only a great colleague and 
fellow-worker with Qandhiji in the cause of Swaraj and Hlndn- 
Hnslim unity but the physician and friend of the Mahatma. The 
Mahatma always showed the highest regard to the Integrity and 
leadership of the Hakim and in his memorial article In xowijf 
India of January 5, 1928, he wrote as follows : 

In the death of Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan the country 
has lost one of its truest seiTants. Hakim Saheb’s was 
a many-sided personality. He was not merely an able 
physician who practised his art as much for the rich 
as for the poor. But he was a courtier patriot. Though 
he passed his time among potentates, he was a thorongh- 
going democrat. He was a great Mussulman and et^nally 
^eat Indian. He loved equally Hindus and Mussulmans 
and was in turn equally respected and loved by both. 
Hindn-Muslim unity was the breath of his nostrils. 
BBs later days were soured because of our dissensions. 
But he never lost faith in his country or his people. 
He felt that both the communities were bound in the 
end to unite. Having that unchangeable faith, he never 
ceased to work for unity. Though he took time, he 
finally threw in his lot with the non-co-operators and 
did not hesitate to put in peril his fondest and greatest 
creation, the'l'ibbia College. He loved this College with 
a passion which only those who knew him well could 
realise. In Hakiroji I have lost not merely a \»se and 
steadfast co-worker, I have lost a friend on whom 
I could rely in the hour of need. He was my constant 
guide in the matter of Hindu-Muslim unity. His 
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jadgment, sobriety and knowledge of human nature enabled" 
him for the most part to give correct decisions. Such a 
man never dies. Though be is no longer in the flesh 
with ns, his spirit shall be ever with ns and calls ns 
-even now to a faithful discharge of our duty. And no 
memorial that we can raise to perpetuate his memory 
can be complete until we have achieved real Hiudu- 
Muslim unity. May God grant that we may learn to 
do through his death what we failed to do in his lifetime 1 


Dr. BESANT 


Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Besant have not always seen eye 
to eye in matters of pablic Interest But that has never stood in 
the way of their admiring and appreciating each other’s work. On 
one occasion Dr. Besant having criticised the Congress as becoming 
more and more Provincial because of the iucreaslng tendency to the 
use of Yernaculars, Mr. Gandhi in a statement addressed to South 
indians called upon the Madrasis to learn Hindustani as that is 
rapidly becoming the national language of India. In the course of 
the appeal he reterred to Dr. Besant's services in these words : 

1 entertain a very high regard for Mrs. Besant and 
her services to India. No one has popularised the idea of 
Home Buie for India with so much success as she. The 
best of us, much younger in age, are unable to approach 
her in her industry, zeal and organising ability, all devoted 
-to the service of India. She has devoted th^best part of 
her mature life to the service of India and she has 
deservedly attained to popularity in India, second perhaps 
only to that of Lokamanya 'Hlak. 



MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Magfaolal Gandhi worked with Gandhljl both in Sunth Africa 
and in the Ashram in India. Writing of him as his “ Best Comrade” 
Gandhljl observed In a moving article In Yoitng India of 
26th April, 1928 : 

He whom I had singled out as heir to my all is no 
more. Maganlal K, Gandhi, a grandson of an uncle of 
mine, had been with me in my work since 1904. 
Maganlal’s father has given all his boys to the cause. . . 

Maganlal Gandhi went with me to South Africa in 
1903 in the hope of making a bit of a fortune. But 
hardly had he been store-keeping for one year, when he 
responded to my sudden call to self-imposed poverty, 
joined the Phmnix settlement and never once faltered or 
failed after so joining me. If he had not dedicated himself 
to the country’s service, his undoubted abilities and inde- 
fatigable industry would have made him a merchant prince. 
Pot in a printing press he easily and quickly mastered the 
secrets of the art of printing. Though he had never before 
handled a tool or a machine, he found himself at home in 
the engine room, the machine room and at the compositor’s 
desk. He was equally at ease with the Gujarati editing of 
the Indian Opinion. Since the Phceoix scheme included 
’ domestic farmh}g, he became a good farmer. His was, 

I think, the best garden at the settlement. It may be of 
interest to note that the very first issue of Young India 
published in Ahmedabad bears the marks of his labours 
when they were much needed. 

He had a sturdy constitution which he wore away in 
advancing jhe cause to which he had dedicated himself. 
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He closely studied and followed my spiritual career and-' 
when 1 presented to my co-workers brahmaeharya as a- 
rule of life even for married men in search of Truth, he- 
was the first to perceive the beauty and the necessity of 
the practice, and thoagh it cost him to my knowledge a 
terrific struggle, he carried it through to success, taking 
Ms wife along with him by patient argument instead of 
imposing his views on her. 

When Satyagraha was born, he was in the forefront. 
He gave me the expression which I was striving to find to 
give its full meaning to what the South African struggle stood 
for, and which for want of a better term I allowed to be 
recognised by the very insufficient and even misleading term 
‘ passive resistance’. I wish I had the very beautiful letter 
he then wrote to me giving bis reasons for suggesting 
the name. He argued out the whole philosophy 
of the struggle step by step and brought the reader 
iri-esistibly to his chosen name. The letter I remember 
was incredibly short and to the point as all his communi- 
cations always were. 

Daring the straggle he was never weary of work, 
shirked no task and by his intrepidity he infected every 
one around him with courage and hope. When every one 
went to gaol, when at Phoenix courting imprisonment was 
like a prize to be won at my instance, he stayed back in 
order to shoulder a much heavier task. He sent his wife 
to join the women’s party. 

On our return to India, it was he again who made it 
possible to found the Ashram in the austere manner' 
in wliich it was founded. Here be was called to a 
newer and more difficult task. He proved equal to it. 
Untouchahility was a very severe trial for him. Just 
for one brief moment his heart seemed to give^ vvay. But 
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it waB only for a second. He saw that love had no- 
bounds and that it was necessary to live down the ways- 
of ‘ untouchables if only because the so-called higher 
castes were responsible for them 

Let not the reader imagine that he knew nothing of 
politics. He did, but he chose the path of silent, selfless 
constructive service. 

He was my hands, my feet and my eyes. The world 
knows so little of how much my so-called greatness depends- 
upon the incessant toil and drudgery of silent, devoted, 
able and pure workers, men as well as women. And- 
among them all Maganlal was to me the greatest, the best 
and the purest. 

As I am penning these lines, I hear the sobs of the- 
widow bewailing f the death of her dear husband. Little- 
does she realise that I am more widowed than she. And’ 
but for a living faith in God, I should become a raving- 
m'aniac for the loss of one who was dearer to me than my 
own sons, who never once deceived me or failed me, who - 
was a personification of industry, who was the watchdog of 
the Ashram in all its aspects — ^material, moral and spiritual. 
His life is an inspiration for me, a standing demonstration-- 
of the efficacy and the supremacy of the moral law. In fais- 
own life he proved visibly for me not for a few days, not- 
for a few months, but for twenty-four long years — now alas-- 
all too short — that service of the country, service of- 
humanity and self-realisation or knowledge of Ghtd- 
are synonymons terms. 

Maganlal is dead, but he lives in his works^ whose 
imprints he who runs may read on every particle of dust’ 
in the Ashram. 



LALA. LAJPAT EAI 


Gandhi]! had great raspeot and admiration tor Lala Lajpat 
Bai and his services to the national cause. Lalaji's snfferiogs 
and his self-denial in the cause of the country and his nndaTinted 
courage evoked his unstinted appreciation. They did not always 
see eye to eye In their methods of political and social work but 
their ardent patriotism and devotion to the same cause drew them 
near to each other. Hearing that Lalaji was assaulted, Gandbiji 
telegraphed his Congratulations and commented on the incident 
in Ymmg India oi November 8, 1928, as follows : 

“Thanks. Assault unprovoked and deliberate. 
Beceived two severe injuries but not serious, one on left 
chest, other on shoulder, other blows warded by friends. 
Satyapal, Gopiohaud, Hansraj, Mohammad Alam, others 
received blows and injuries. No cause for anxiety. — 
Lajpatrai.’’ 

This was the prompt reply Lalaji sent me upon my 
wire to him of coagratulatioas aud em^uiry. Lalaji earned 
the title of Punjab Kesari, i.e., the Lion of the Punjab, 
vheu most of the present generation were in their teens. 
All these years he has survived the title. For whatever 
may be said of him or against him, he still remains the 
unchallengeable leader of the Punjab and one of the most 
beloved and esteemed leaders in all India. He has been 
president of the National Congress, enjoyr a European 
reputation and is one of the few public men who think 
aloud at the risk of being often , misuuderstood and more 
often being consii^red indiscreet. He remains incorrigible j 
for be cannot harbour anything in his breagt. He must 
speak ont just as he thinks. When, therefore, I read the 
'headline ‘ Lalaii assaulted ’ and discovered how and why, 
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I conld not help aayiog : ‘ Well done ! Now we shall not bp 
^*■*6 getting Swaraj.' For whether the rerolntion is 
non-violent or violent, there is no doubt about it that 
before we come to our own, we shall have to learn the 
art of dying in the country’s cause. Authority will not 
yield without a tremendous effort even to non-violent 
pressure. Under an ideal and complete non-violence, 
I can imagine full transformation of authority to be 
possible. But whilst an ideally perfect programme is 
possible its full execution is never possible. It is therefore 
the most economical thing that leaders get assaulted or 
shot. Hitherto obscure people have been assaulted or 
done to death. The assault on Lala Lajpat Kai has 
attracted far greater attention than even the shooting of a 
few men could have. The assault on Lalaji and other 
leaders has set the politically minded India athinking and 
it must have perturbed the Government. 


Lalsjl succumbed to the wound aeon after. Qandhiji, writing 
in Young India of November 22, 1928, under the caption “Long 
Live Lalaji ", made the following observations : 

Lala Lajpat Kai is dead. Long live Lalaji. Men like 
Lalaji cannot die so long as the sun shines in 
the Indian sky. Lalaji means an institution. From 
his youth he made of his country’s service a religion. 
And his patriotism was no narrow creed. He loved 
"his country uiecause he loved the world. Hia 
nationalism was international. Hence his hold on the 
European mind. He claimed a large circle of friends 
in Europe and America. They loved him because 
they knew him. 

His activities were multifarious. He was an ardent 
social and Religious reformer. Like many of us he 
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■became a politician becaaBe hia zeal for social and 
religions reform demanded participation in politics. 
He observed at an early stage of his public career that 
much reform of the type he wanted was not possible 
until the country was freed from foreign domination. 
It appeared to him, as to most of us, as a poison 
corrupting every department of life. 

It is impossible to think of a single public 
movement in which Lalaji was not to be found. His 
love of service was insatiable. He founded educational 
institutions ; he befriended the suppressed classes ; poverty 
wherever found claimed his attention. He surrounded 
young men with extraordinary affection. No young man 
appealed to him in vain for help. In the political field 
he was indispensable. He was fearless in the expression 
of his views. He suffered for it when suffering had 
not become customary or fashionable. His life was an 
open book. His extreme firankness often embarrassed 
his friends, if it also confounded his critics. But he 
was incorrigible. 

With all deference to my Mussulman friends, I assert 
that he was no enemy of Islam. His desire to strengthen 
and purify Hinduism must not be confounded with hatred 
•of Mussulmans or Islam. He was sincerely desirous of 
promoting and achieving Hindu Muslim unity. Ho wanted 
not Hindu Raj but ho passionately wanted Indian Raj; 
he wanted all who called themselves Indians to have 
absolute equality. I wish that Lalaji’s death would teach 
us to, trust one another. And we could easily do thia 
if we could but shed fear. 



JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Mahatma Gandhi himself suggested the name of the yoang 
"Nehru lor the presidentship of the lishore Congress of 1929. Com- 
'.menting on the Presidential address and his lead to the Session, 
■ Gandhiji wrote in Young India of January 9, 1930 : 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrn more than justified the 
•choice of the people. His address, brief and to the 
point, was bold, extreme in conception but moderate in 
expression. It bore evidence of a man capable of 
viewing things with complete detachment. A confirmed 
eocialist, he wants for his country what only the 
country can manage. He is a practical statesman 
tempering his ideals to suit his surroundings. But for 
himself he is an idealist who would ever strive to 
live up to his ideals. 

As in his address, so in the chair, be was strong, 
yet accommodating. His wit came to bis rescue on 
many an awkard occasion. He never hesitated when 
action was required. His tireless energy and entire 
-self-forgetfulness, his natural simplicity and affability 
captivated every one. No Government that is at aQ 
anxious to do what is right can have any reason to 
fear Jawaharlal Nehru. A wicked Government would 
soon feel the strength of a stalwart who conats no 
price too dear to pay for ridding the country of 
wicked rule. 

The youth of the country has every reason to 
be proud of their representative, the nation may well 
rejoice to find in Jawaharlal Nehrn such a* noble 
and worthy son. May God’s blessings descend upon 
him and may the nation reach her destination during 
Jawaharld’s year of service! 



PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU 


Gandhiji waa by the side of Pandit Motilal Nehru in hla 
last days. And tvhen on the 6th of February 1931, the Pandit 
passed away, Gandhiji was the source of strength and solace 
to the bereaved family. In the course of his funeral oration, 
the Mahatma said : “That the pyre was being dedicated at the 
altar of the Nation and it was not the first offering of its kind." 
He then referred to the passing away of other patriots ; 
Lokamanya Tilak, C. B. Das, Lajpat Rai, Ajmal Khan and 
Mahomed Ali when similar scenes were witnessed. “ It was no 
time for grief," Gandhiji proceeded, “ but for joy." 

If they really believed that it was a national yagna in 
which they had come to make sacriilce, then they should 
leave the place after taking a vow. What was that vow? 
Let them take a vow to do everything in their 
power to achieve Puma Swaraj. 

Continuing, the Mahatma said ; 

Pandifji has passed away. He was brave. He was 
a lion. He had fought against row i?ay himself. Was he 
defeated ? No. Doctors served Pandit Motilal with great 
earnestness, and so great was the courage and determination 
of Panditji and so bravely did he put up a fight 
against Death, that Doctors believed that he would be 
alright. ^ That was why be bad beeo carried to Lucknow 
the previous day. They had hoped that he would recover. 
He (Mahatma Gandhi) told him if he got well, then they 
would have got Swaraj. Pandit Motilal replied : “We have 
already got Swaraj." He had so much faith in the 
sacrifice the country had made that he fully believed that 
India had got Swaraj. He died with this belief. Let them 
therefore take a vow of Swaraj, Ahima and Truth. 

In an exclusive statement to the Liberty, Gandbljl observed ; 

“;My position is worse than a widow’s. By a faithful 
life, she can appropriate the merits of her husband. I can 
appropriate nothing. What I have lost through Motilalii’s 
death is a loss for ever. 

Kock of Ages cleft for me, let me bide myself In^Thee." 



MISCELLANEOUS 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


The following li an extract from a letter addreaaed by- 
Oandhljl to a friend In India In 1909 : 

(1) There ia no impassable barrier between Eaat 
and West. 

(2) Thera is uo such thing as Western or European 
civilization, but there is a modern civilization which is 
purely material. 

(3) The people of Europe, before they were touched 
by modem civilizatioiij had much in common with the 
people of the East ; anyhow the people of India, and even 
to-day Europeans who are not touched by modem 
civilization, are far better able to mix with Indians than 
the offspring of that civilization. 

(4) It is not the British people who are 'ruling India^ 
but it ia modem civilization, through its railways, telegraph, 
telephone, and almost every invention which has been 
claimed to be a triumph of civilization. 

(5) Bombay, Calentta, and the other ohief cities of 
* India are the reyl plague spots. 

(6) If British rule were replaeed to-morrow by Indian 
rule baaed on modern methods, India would be no Jjbetter, 
except that she would be able then to retain some of the 
money that is drained away to England; but then India 
would only become a second or fifth nation of Europe 

«r America* • , 

6 $ 
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(7) East and West can only really meet when the 
West has thrown overboard modern civilization, almost 
in its entirety. They can also seemingly meet when East 
has also adopted modern civilization, but that meeting 
would be an armed truce, even as it is between, say, 
Germany and England, both of wbicb nations are living 
in the Hall of Death in order to avoid being devoured the 
one by the other. 

(8) It is simply impertinence for any man or any 
body of men to begin or to contemplate reform of the 
whole world. To attempt to do so by means of highly 
artificial and speedy locomotion, is to attempt the 
impossible. 

(9) Increase of material comforts, it may be generally 
laid down, does not in any way whatsoever conduce to 
moral growth. 

(10) Medical science is the concentrated essence of 
black magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to what 
passes for high medical skill. 

(11) Hospitals are the instruments that the Devil 
has been using for bis own purpose, in order to keep his 
hold on his kingdom. They perpetuate vice, misery and 
degradation and real slavery. I was entirely off the track 
when 1 considered that I should receive a medical training. 
It would be sinful for me in any way whatsoever to 
take part in the abominations that go on in the hospitals. 
If there were no hospitals for venereal diseases, or even* 
for consumptives, we should have less consumption and 
less sexual vice amongst us. 

^12) India’s salvation consists in unlearning what 
she has learnt during the past 50 years. The railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such like have 
«U to go, and the so-called upper classes have to learn 
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'to live consciously aud religioasly and deliberately the 
-simple peasant life, knowing it to be a life giving true 
happiness. 

(13) India should wear no machine-made clothing 
whether it comes out of European mills or Indian mills. 

(14) England can help India to do this and then she 
will have justified her hold on India. There seems to 
he many in England to-day who think likewise. 

(15) There was true wisdom in the sages of old 
having so regulated society as to limit the material condi- 
tion of the people : the rude plough of perhaps 
-5,000 years ago is the plough of the husbandman to-day. 
Therein lies salvation. People live long under such condi- 
tions, in comparative peace much greater than Europe has 
enjoyed after having taken up modern activity, and I feel 
that every enlightened man, certainly every Englishman, 
may, if he chooses, learn this truth aud act according to it. 

It is the true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost definite conclusions. As 
a passive resister, I am nncoucerued whether such a 
gigantic reformation, shall I call it, can be brought about 
among people who find their satisfaction from the present 
mad rush. If I realize the truth of it, 1 (should rejoice 
in following it, and therefore I could not wait until the 
whole body of people had commenced. All of us who 
think likewise have to take the necessary step, and the 
“rest, if we are in-» the right, must follow. The theory is 
there : our practice will have to approach it as much as 
-possible. Living in the midst of the rush, we may no^ be 
able to shake ourselves free from all taint. Every time 
I get into a railway car or use a motor-bus, I know that. 
I am doing violence to my sense of what is right. I do 
not fear the logical result on that basis. The visiting of 
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Binglaod ii bad, and any cornmnnication betweec South- 
Africa and India by means of oeean-g[rey hounds is also 
bad and so on. You and I can, and may outgrow these 
things in our present bodies, but the chief thing is to put 
our theory right. You will be seeing there all sorts and 
conditions of men. I, therefore, feel that I should no 
longer withhold from you what I call the progressive step 
I have taken mentally. If you agree with me, then it will 
be your duty to tell the revolutionaries and everbody else 
that the freedom they want, or they tbinh they want, is 
not to be obtained by killing people or doing violence, but 
by setting themselves right and by becoming and remain- 
ing truly Indian. Then the British rnlers will be servants 
and not masters. They will be trustees, and not tyrants, 
and they will lire in perfect peace with the whole of the 
inhabitants of India. The future, therefore, lies not with 
the British race, but with the Indians themselves. 

Yon will recollect you used to rate me for talking 
to my children in Gujarati. 1 now feel more and more 
convinced that I was absolutely right in refusing to talk 
to them in Einglisfa. Fancy a Gujar.ati writing to another 
Gujarati in Elnglish, which, as you would properly say, he 
mispronounces, and writes ungrammatically. 1 should 
certainly never commit the ludicrous blunders in writing 
Onjarati that I do in writing or speaking English. I think 
tbat when 1 speak in English to an Indian or a foreigner, I 
in a measure unlearn the languege. If I Vant to learn it“ 
well, and if I want to attune my ear to it, I can only do so 
by talking to an Engli^hmao and by listening to an 
Englishman speaking. 



BlOm'S AND DUTIES OP LABOUR. 


In response to the inTitetSon of the Uedrss Central Labonr 
'Board daring his Tisit to Madras in 1920, Gandhijl addressed! 
a monster meeting ol the labonrers at the Beach opposite the 
High Court on the question of the “ Bights and Dntien of Labour 
Mr. B. f. Wadia presided on the occasion. Gandhijl said : 

I think I told jon last year, when I had the privilege 
of addressing some of yon, that 1 considered myself a fellow- 
labourer like yon. Perhaps you are labourers not by 
choice but by some compulsion. But I entertain 
such a high regard for labonr. 1 entertain great 
respect for the dignity of labonr that I have thrown 
in my lot with the labourers and for many, many years 
now I have lived in tfaeir midst like them laboariug with 
my hands and with my feet. In labouring with yonr 
bodies yon are simply following the law of yonr being, 
and there is not the slightest reason for yon to feel 
dissatisfied with yonr lot. On the contrary, 1 would ask 
you to regard yourselves as trustees for the nation for 
which yon are labouring. A nation may do withont iie 
millionaires and withont its capitalists, bnt a natioa 
can never do withont its labonr. Bnt there is one 
^fundamental distinction between your labour and my 
labour. You ai% labouring for some one else. Bnt 1 
consider that I am labouring for myself. Then 1 am my 
own master. And in a natural state we should al^ find 
onrselves onr own masters. Bnt snch a state of things 
cannot be reached in a day. It therefore becomes a very 
eeriouB question for you to consider how you are to 
yolfiraelves as labourers serving others. Just an 
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there is no shame in being a labourer for one’s self, so- 
also is there no shame in labouring for others. 

But it becomes necessary to find out the true 
relationship between master and servant. What are . your 
duties and what are your rights ? It is simple to understand 
that your right is to receive higher wages for your 
labour. And it is equally simple to know that your duty 
is to work to the best of your ability for the wage you- 
receive. And it is my universal experience that as a rule 
labour discharges its obligations more effectively and 
more conscientiously than the master who has corresponding 
obligations towards the labourers. It therefore becomes 
necessary for labour to find out how far labour can- 
impose its will on the masters. If we find that we 
are not adequately paid or boused, how are we to receive 
enough wages, and good accommodation ? Who is to 
determine the standard of wages, and the standard of 
comfort required by the labourers. The best way, no 
doubt, is that you labourers understand your own rights,, 
understand the method of enforcing your rights and enforce 
them. But for that you require a little previous training — 
education. You have been brought to a central point from, 
the various parts of the country and find yonrselves 
congregated together. But you find that yon are not 
getting enough, you are not properly housed. I therefore 
venture to suggest to Mr. Wadia and those who^i 
are leading you and advising yon that their first 
business is to guide you not by giving you a knowledge 
of letters but of human affairs and human relations. 

I make this suggestion respectfully and in all humility 
because my survey of labour in India is so far as I have 
been able to undertake it and my long experience of 
4:onditioos of labour in South Africa lead ' me to the- 
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cODcIusion that in a large majority of cases leaders consider 
that they have to give labour the knowledge of the 3 R’s. 
That undoubtedly is a necessity of the case. But it is to be 
preceded by a proper knowledge of your own rights and 
the way of enforcing them. And in conducting many » 
strike I hare found that it is possible to give this 
fundamental education to the labourers within a few days. 

And that brings me to the subject of strikes. Strikers 
are now in the air to-day throughout the world and on the 
slightest pretext labour goes in for strikes. My owur 
experience of the last 6 months is that many strikes 
hare done harm to labour rather than good. I have 
studied so far as I can the strikes in Bombay, a strike 
at Tata Iron Works, and the celebrated strike of the 
railway labourers in the Punjab. There was a failure in; 
all these strikes. Labour was not able to make good its 
points to the fullest extent. What was the reason ? 
Labour was badly led. I waut you to distinguish between 
two classes of leaders. You have leaders derived from 
yourselves and they are in their turn advised and led by 
those who are not themselves labourers, but who are in 
sympathy or expected to be in sympathy with labour. 
Unless there is perfect correspondence between these 
three, there is bound to be a failure. In all these four 
strikes that perfect correspondence was lacking. There is- 
another substantial reason which I discovered. Labourera 
look to pecuniary support from their unions for their 
maintenance. No labour can prolong a strike indefinitely 
so long as labour depends on the resources of its juniona 
and no strike can absolutely succeed which cannot b& 
indefinitely prolonged. In all the strikes that I have- 
ever conducted I have laid down one indispensable rule 
that labdhrers must find their own support. AnA 
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therein lies the secret of saceesB and therein consists 
yonr edncation. Yon should be able to perceive that, 
if yon are able to serve one master and command a 
particular wage, your labour must be worthy and fit. to 
receive that wage anywhere else. Strikers therefore cannot 
■expect to be idlers and succeed. Your attempts must be 
just. And there should be no pressure exerted upon those 
whom you call “ black legs”. Any force of this kind 
exerted against yonr own fellow-labourers is bound to 
react upon yourselves. And I think yonr advisers wiU 
tell yon that these three conditions being fulfilled no 
strike need fail. But they at once demonstrate to you 
the necessity of thinking a hundred times before undertaking 
a strike. So much for your rights and the method of 
enforcing them. But as labour becomes organised 
strikes must be few and far between. And as your 
mental and collective development progresses, you will 
find that the principle of arbitration replaces the principle 
of strikes and the time has now arrived when we should 
reach this state. 



STRIKES 


At the time when strikes were very common and mill-owners 
-and mill-hands had an uneasy time, Qandhijl wrote in 
Young India ofTebraary 1921: 

Strikes are the order of the day. They are a 
symptom of the existing unrest. All kinds of Tsgne 
ideas are floating in the air. A vagne hope inspires ali, 
and great will be the disappointment if that vague 
hope does not take definite shape. The labour world 
in India, as elsewhere, is at the mercy of those who 
set up as advisers and guides. The latter are not 
always scrupulous, and not always wise even when 
they are scrupulous. The labourers are dissatisfied with 
their let. They have every reason for dissatisfaction. 
They are being taught, and justly, to regard themselves 
• as being chiefly instrumental in enriching their employers. 
And BO it requires little efiort to make them lay down 
their tools. The political situation too is beginning to 
affect the labourers of India. And there are not wanting 
labour leaders who consider that strikes may be 
'engineered for political purposes. 

, In my opinion, it will be a most senous mistake to 
make use of labour strikes for such a purpose. I don’t 
deny that such strikes can serve political ends. But they 
do not fall within the plan of non-violent non-co-optration. 
It does not require much effort of the intellect to perceive 
that it is a most dangerous thing to make political use of 
labour until labourers understand the political condition of 
'the countiy and are prepared to work for the commo 
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good. This is hardly to bo expected of them all of a- 
suddeo and until they have bettered their own condition so- 
as to enable them to keep body and soul together in a decent' 
manner. The greatest political contribution, therefore, 
that labourers can make is to improve their own condition, 
to become better informed, to insist on their rights, and 
even to demand proper use by their employers of the- 
manufactures in which they have had such an important 
hand. The proper evolution, therefore, would be for the 
labourers to raise themselves to the status of part 
proprietors. Strikes, therefore, for the present should 
only take place for the direct betterment of the labourers’ 
lot, and, when they have acquired the spirit of patriotism 
for the regulation of prices of the manufactures. 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple. And- 
when they are fulfilled a strike need never fail. 

(1) The cause of the strike must be just. 

(2) There should be practical unanimity among 
the strikers. 

(3) There should be no violence used against 
non-strikers. 

(4) Strikers should be able to maintain themselves- 
during the strike period without falling back upon Union 
funds and should therefore occupy themselves in some 
useful and productive temporary occupation. 

(5) A strike is no remedy when there is enough ^ 
other labour to replace strikers. In that case in the event 
of unjust treatment or inadequate wages or the like,, 
resignstion is the remedy. 

(6) Successful strikes have taken place even when 
all the above conditions have not been fulfilled, but that- 
merely proves that the employees were weak and hadi 
a guilty conscience. 



THE FE4R OF DEATH 


The iollowlngr^ Is an EnfrlUh rendering of an article that 
appeared In the Gujarati Navajivan of October, 1921 : 

I have been collecting description of Swaraj. One of 
these wonld he : Swaraj is the abandonment of the fear of 
death. A nation which allows itself to be influenced by 
the fear of death cannot attain Swaraj and cannot retain it 
if somehow attained. 

English people carry their lives in their pockets. 
Arabs and Pathans consider death as nothing more than an' 
ordinary ailment, they never weep when a relation dies. 
Boer women are perfectly innocent of this fear. In the 
Boor War, thousands of young Boer women became 
widowed. They never cared. It did not matter in the- 
least if the husband or the son was lost, it was enough, and 
more than enough, that the country’s honour was safe. 
What booted the husband if the country was enslaved ? ' It 
was infinitely better to bury a son’s mortal remains and to 
cherish his immortal memory than to bring him up as a 
serf. Thus did the Boer women steel their hearts and 
cheerfully give up their darlings to the Angel of Death. 

The people I have mentioned kill and get killed. 
But what of those who do not kill but are only ready to 
die themselves ? Such people become the objects of . a 
world’s adoration. They are the salt of the earth. 

The English and the Germans fought one smother ; 
they killed and got killed. The result is that animosities 
'have increased. There is no end of unrest, and the 
present condition of Europe is pitiful. There is more of 
'deceit, and each is anxious to circumvent the rest. 
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Bnt fearlessness which we are cultivating is of a 
nobler and purer order and it is therefore that wo hope to 
achieve a signal victory within a very short time. 

When we attain Swaraj many of us will have given 
up the fear of death or else we shall not have attained 
Swaraj, Till now mostly young boys have died in the 
cause. Those who died in Aligarh were all b^low 21. 
No one knew who they were. If Government resort to 
firing now I am hoping that some men of the first 
rank will have the opportunity of offering up the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Why should we be upset when children or young men 
or old men die ? Not a moment passes when some one is 
not bom or is not dead in this world. We should feel the 
stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a death. 
Those who believe in the soul — and what Hindu, Mussul- 
man or Farsi is there who does not? — know that the soul 
never dies. The souls of the living as well as of the dead 
are all one. The eternal processes of creation and destruc- 
tion are going on ceaselessly. There is nothing in it for 
which we might give ourselves up to joy or sorrow. Even 
if we extend the idea of relationship only to our country- 
men and take all the births in the country as taking place 
in our own family, how many births shall wo celebrate ? If 
wo weep for all the deaths in our country the tears in our 
eyes would never dry. This train of thought should help 
us to get rid of all fear of death. 

India, they say, is a nation of philosophers 5 and we 
have lut been unwilling to appropriate the compliment. 
Still hardly any other nation becomes so helpless in the 
face of death as wo do. And in India again no other 
community perhaps betray so much of this helplessness 
-as the Hindus. A single birth is enough for us to be 
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besides oarselvea with ludicrons joyfalnesB. A death 
makes us indulge in orgies of loud lamentation which 
condemn the neighbourhood to sleeplessness for the night. 
If we wish to attain Swaraj, and if having attained it we 
wish to make it something to be proud of we perfectly 
renounce this unseemly sight. 

And what is imprisonment to the man who is fear- 
less of death itself ? If the reader will bestow a little 
thought upon the matter, he will iind that if Swaraj is 
delayed, it is delayed because we are not prepared calmly 
to meet death and inconveniences less than death. 

As larger and larger numbers of innocent men come 
out to welcome death, their sacrifice will ^become the 
potent instrument for the salvation of all others ; and 
there will be a minimum of suffering. Suffering cheer- 
fully endured ceases to be suffering and is transmuted 
into an ineffable joy. The man who flies from suffering 
is the victim of endless tribulation before it had come to 
him, and is half dead when it does come. But one who 
is cheerfully ready for anything and everything that 
comes, escapes all pein, bis cheerfulness acts as 
an anaesthetic. 

I have been led to write about this subject becsuse 
we have got to envisage even death if we will have 
Swaraj this very year. One who 'is previously prepared 
often escapes accident and this msy well be the case with 
us. It is firm conviction that Swadeshi constitutes 
this preparation. When once Swadeshi is a snceess 
neither this Government nor any one else will feel the 
necessity of putting us to any further test. 



HINDUISU 


Writing in Yottng India of October 12, 1921, Gandhlji 
' explains why he eslla himself a Sanatanl Hindn : 

I call myself a Santani Hindn, because — 

(1) I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishada, the 
Puranas and all that goes by the name Hindu scriptures, 
and therefore in amtaras and re-birth. 

(2) I believe in the Varnashrama Dharma, in a 
sense in my opinion, strictly Vedic but not in its present 
popular and crude sense. 

(3) I believe in the protection of the cow in its 
' much larger sense than the popular. 

(4) I do not disbelieve in idol-worship. 

The reader will note that I have purposely refrained 
from using the word divine origin in reference to the 
Vedas or any other scriptures. For I do not believe in 
the exclusive divinity of the Vedas. I believe the Bihle, 
the Koran, and the Zend Avesta to be as much divinely 
inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the Hindu scriptures 
does not require me to accept every word and every 
verse as divinely inspired. Nor do I claim to have any 
first-hand knowledge of these wonderful book?. But I do 
claim to know and feel the truths of the essential teaching 
of the scriptures. I decline to be bound by any inter- 
pretatioS, however learned it may be, if it is repugnant to 
reason or moral sense. I do most emphatically repudiate 
the claim (if they advance any such) of the present 
Shankaracharyas and Shasuds to give a. correct 
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'interpretation of the Hindu scriptnres. On the contrary, I 
believe that our present knowledge of these books is in 
'a most chaotic state. I believe implicitly in the Hindu 
.aphorism, that no one truly knows the Shastras who has 
■not attained perfection in Innocence {Ahimsd), Truth 
■{Salija), and Self-control (Brahmacharya) and who has 
not renounced all acquisition or possession of wealth. 
I believe in the institution of Gurus, but in this age 
-millions must go without a Guru, because it is a rare 
thing to find a combination of perfect purity and perfect 
learning. But one need nut despair of ever knowing the 
truth of one’s religion, because the fundamentals of 
Hinduism as of every great religion are unchangeable, 
and easily understood. Every Hindu believes in God 
■and His oneness, in rebirth and salvation. But that 
which distingniahes Hinduism from every other religion 
is its cow protection, more than its Vaitiashrams, is, 
in my opinion, inherent in huinan nature, and Hinduism 
has simply reduced it to a science. It does attach to 
birth. A man cannot change his varna by choice. 
Not to abide by one’s vaiiiu is to disregard the law 
of heredity. The division, however, into innumerable 
castes is an unwarranted liberty taken with the doctrine. 
The four divisions are all-sufficing. 

I do not believe that inter-dining or even inter- 
marriage necessarily deprives a man of his status that 
his birth has ^ given him. The four divisions define a 
man’s calling, they do not restrict or regulate social 
interconrsB. The divisions define duties, they confer no 
privileges. It is, I hold, against the genius of Hftduism 
to arrogate to oneself a higher status or assign to another 
a lower. All are bom to serve God’s creation, a Brahman 
-with hia .knowledge, a Kahatriya with his power, of 
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protection, a Vaishya with hin commercial ability, and a 
Shudra with bodily labour. This, however, does not mean 
that a Brahman for instance is absolved from bodily 
labour or the duty of protecting himself and others. 
His birth makes a Brahman predominantly a man of 
knowledge, the fittest by heredity and training to impart 
it to others. There is nothing, again, to prevent the 
Shndra from acquiring all the knowledge he wishes. 
Only, be will best serve with his body and need not envy 
others their special qualities for service. But a Brahman 
who claims superiority by right of knowledge falls and 
has no knowledge. And so with the others who pride 
themselves upon their special . qualities. Vamashrama is 
self-restraint and conservation and economy of energy. 

Though, therefore, Vamashrama is not affected by 
inter-dining or inter-marriage, Hinduism does most empha- 
tically discourage inter-dining and inter-marriage between 
divisions. Hinduism reached the highest limit of self- 
restraint. It is undoubtedly a religion of renunciation of 
the flesh so that the spirit may be set free. It is no part 
of a Hindu’s duty to dine with his son. And by restrict- 
ing his choice of a bride to a particular group, he exercises 
rare self-restraint. Hinduism does not regard a marriage 
state as by any means essential for salvation. Marriago 
is a ‘fair even as birth is a ‘fall’. Salvation is freedom 
from birth and hence death also. Prohibition against inter- 
marriage and inter-dining is essential for a, rapid evolution 
of the soul. But this self-denial is no tost of vama. A 
Brahman may remain a Brahman, though he may dine 
with h*s Shudra brother, if he has not loft off his duty of 
service by knowledge. It follows from what I have said 
above, that restraint in matters of marriage and dining is 
not baaed upon notions of superiority. A Hindu who 
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refuses to dine with another from a sense of superiority 
misrepresents his Dhanna. 

Unfortunately to-day Hinduism seems to consist 
merely in eating and not eating. Once I horrified a pions 
Hindu by taking toast at a Mussulman’s house. I saw 
that he was pained to see me pouring milk into a cup 
handed by a Mussulman friend, but his anguish knew no 
bounds when he saw me taking toast at the Mussulman’a 
hands. Hinduism is in danger of losing its substance if 
it resolves itself into a matter of elaborate rules as to 
what and with whom to eat. Abstemiousness from intoxi- 
cating drinks and drugs, and from all kinds of foods,, 
especially meat, is undoubtedly a great aid to the evolution 
of the spirit, but it i« by no means an end in itself. Many 
a man eating meat and with everybody but living in the 
fear of God is nearer his freedom than a man religiously 
abstaining from meat and many other things, but 
blaspheming God in every one of his acts. 

The central fact of Hinduism, however, is cow-protec- 
tion. Cow-protection to me is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena in human evolution. It takes the human being 
beyond his species. The cow to me means the entire 
sub-human world. Man through the cow is enjoined to 
realise his identity with all that lives. Why the cow was 
selected for apotheosis, is obvious to me. The cow was 
,in India the best companion. She was the giver of plenty. 
Not only did she give milk, but she also made agriculture 
possible. The cow is a poem of pity. One reads pity in 
the gentle animal. She is the mother to millions of fadian 
mankind. Protection of the cow means protection of the 
whole dumb creation of God. The ancient seer, whoever 
he was, began with the cow. The appeal of the lower 
order of 'Creation is all the more forcible because it is 
67 
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speechless. Cow-protection is the gift of Hinduism to the 
world. And Hinduism will live so long as there are 

Hindus to protect the cow 

I can no more describe my feeling for Hinduism than 
for my own wife. She moves me as no other woman in 
the world can. Not that she has no faults. I daresay she 
has many more than I see myself. But the feeling of an 
indissoluble bond is there. Even so I feel for and about 
Hinduism with all its faults and limitations. Nothing 
relates j^me so much as the music of the Gita or the 
Ramayana by Tulasidas, the only two books in Hinduism I 
may be said to know. When I fancied I was taking my 
last breath, the Gita was my solace. I know the vice that 
is going on to-day in all the great Hindu shrines, but I love 
them in spite of their unspeakable failings. There is an 
interest which 1 take in them and which I take in no 
other. I am a reformer through and through. But my 
zeal never takes me to the rejection of any of the essential 
things of Hinduism. I have said I do not disbelieve in 
idol worship. An idol does not excite any feeling of 
veneration in me. But I think that idol worship is part of 
human nature. We hanker after symbolism. Why should 
one be more composed in a church than elsewhere ? 
Images are an aid to worship. No Hindu considers an 
image to be God. I do not consider idol worship a sin. 

It is clear from the foregoing that Hinduism is not^ 
an exclusive religion. In it there is rooni for the worship 
of all the prophets of the world. It is not a missionary 
religion in the ordinary sense of the term. It has no 
doubt absorbed many tribes in its fold, but this absorp- 
tion has been of an evolutionary imperceptible character. 
Hinduism tells everyone to worship God according to his 
own faith or Dharma, and so it lives at peace with all 
the religions * 



CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


The following Is an address delivered before the Calcutta 
Missionaries Conference on 28th July 1925, Dr. O. Howells, of 
‘Serampore College, presiding: 

Not many of yon perhaps know that my association 
with Ohristiaas — ^not Christians so called, bnt real Christians 
—dates from 1889, when as a lad I found myself in London ; 
and that association has grown riper as years have 
rolled on. In South Africa, where I found myself in 
the midst of inhospitable surroundings, I was able to 
make hundreds of Christian friends. I came in touch 
with the late Mr. Spencer Watton, Director of South 
Africa General Mission, and later with the great divine. 
Rev, Mr, A Murray, and several others. 

My acq[usintance, therefore, this evening with so 
many missionaries is by no means a new thing. There 
was even a time in my life when a very sincere and 
intimate friend of mine, a great and good Quaker, bad 
designs on me. {Laughter) He thought that I was 
too good not to become a Christian! I was sorry 
to have disappointed him. One missionary friend of 
mine in South Africa still writes to me, and asks me ; 
“ How is it with you ? ” I have always told this friend 
that so far as I know it is all well with me. If it was 
Sprayer that these friends expected me to make, I was 
able to tell them that every day the heart-felt prayer 
within the closed door of my closet went to the Almighty, 
to show me light and give wisdom and.^courage to 
follow that light. 

In answer to promises made to one of these C hristian 
friends of ntine, I thought it my duty to see oue of the 
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biggest of Indian Christians, as I was told he was — the- 
late Kali Gharan Baneijee. I went over to him — I ani> 
telling you of the deep search that I have undergone 
in order that I might leave no stone unturned to find out 
the true path — I went to him with an absolutely open 
mind and in a receptive mood, and I met him also under 
circumstances which were most affecting. I found that 
there was much in common between Mr. Banerjee and 
myself. His simplicity, his humility, his courage, his 
truthfulness, all these things I have all along admired. 
He met me when his wife was on her death-bed. 
You cannot imagine a more impressive scene, a more- 
ennobling circumstance. I told Mr. Banerjee : “ I have 
come to you as a seeker ” — this was in 1901 — “ I have 
come to you in fulfilment of a sacred promise I have 
made to some of my dearest Christian friends, that I 

will leave no stone unturned to find out the true light." 

I told him that I had given my friends the assurance that 
no worldly gain would keep me away from the light, 
if 1 could but see it. Well, I am not going to engage 
you in giving a description of the little discussion that 
we had between us. It was very good, very noble. 

I came away, not sorry, not dejected, not disappointed, 
but I felt sad that even Mr. ^ Banerjee could not 
convince me. This was my final deliberate striving 
to realize Christianity as it was presented to me. 
To-day my position is that, though I adlnire much in 
Christianity, I am unable to identify myself with 

orthodox Christianity. I must tell you in all humility, 
that Hinduism, as I knew it, entirely satisfies my 

soul, fills my whole being, and I find a solace in the 
Bhagavad Gita and Vpanishads that I miss even in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Not that I do not ^rize the- 
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'Ideal presented therein, not that some of the precious 
teachings in the Sermon on the Mount have not left 
-a deep impression upon me, but I must confess to you 
that when doubts haunt me, when disappointments stare 
'me in the face, and when I see not one ray of light 
-on the horizon, I turn to the Bhagavad Gita, and find 
a verse to comfort me ; and I immediately begin to 
smile in the midst of overwhelming sorrow. My life 
has been full of external tragedies, and if they have not 
left any visible and indelible effect on me, 1 owe it 
'to the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita. 

I have told you all these things in order to make 
'it absolutely clear to you where I stand, so that I may 
have, if you will, closer hand-grip with you. Here is a 
man who has approached Christianity with prayerfulness, 
with all the humanity that he was capable of, with all the 
truth he could command, and with the fear of none but 
God. Here I stand and I came to another conclusion 
in my search. I must add that I did not stop at studying 
the Bible and the commentaries and other books on 
Christianity that my friends placed in my bands; but 
I said to myself, if I was to find my satisfaction through 
reasoning, I must study the scriptures of other religions 
•also and make my choice. And I turned to the Koran. 
I tried to understand what I could of Judaism as 
-distinguished from Christianity. I studied Zoroastrianism, 
*nd I came to the conclusion that all religions were right, 
hut every one of them imperfect, imperfect naturally 
and necessarily— because they were interpretedj with 
our poor intellects, sometimes with our poor hearts, and 
more often misinterpreted. In all religions I found to my 

grief that there were various and even contradictory 
interpretations of some texts, and I said to myself *. 
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“ Not thcBO things for me. If I want the satisfaction of 
my soul, I must feel my way. I must wait silently 
upon God and ask Him to guide me.'* There is u 
beautiful verse in Sanskrit, which we sing every day 
in our little ashram at Sabarmati, which says ; “ God 
helps only when man feels utterly helpless and utterly 
humble.” Some of you have come from the Tamil land. 
When I was studying Tamil, I found in one of the books 
of Dr. Pope, a Tamil proverb, which means “ God helps 
the helpless”. I have given yon this life story of my own 
experience for you to ponder over. 

Yon, the missionaries, come to India thinking that 
yon come to a land of heathens, of idolaters, of men who 
do not know God. One of the greatest of Christian 
divines. Bishop Heber, wrote the two lines which have 
always left a sting with me ; “ Where every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile.’' I wish he had not 
written them. My own experience, in my travels 
throughout India, has been to the contrary. I have 
gone from one end of the country to the other, without 
any prejudice, in a relentless search after truth, and 
I am not able to say that here in this fair land, watered 
by the great Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Jumna, 
man is vile. He is not vile. He is as much a seeker 
after truth as you and I are, possibly more so. This 
reminds me of a French book, translated for me by aw 
French friend. It is an account of an imaginary expedition' 
in search of knowledge. One party landed in India and 
foundf Truth and God personified in a little pariah’s hut.. 
I tell you there are many such huts belonging to the 
untouchables where you will certainly find God. They 
do not reason, but they persist in their belief that God 
is. They depend upon God for Bis assistance — and 'findi 
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it too. There are manj stories told throughout tho 
length aud breadth of India about these noble untouch- 
ables. Vile as some of them ma^r be, there are some 
of the noblest specimens of humanity in their midst* 
But does my experience exhaust itself merely with tho 
untouchables ? No. I am here to tell you that there 
are non-Brahmins, there are Brahmins, who are as fine 
specimens of humanity as you will find in any place on 
the earth. There are Brahmins to-day in India who are 
embodiments of self-sacrifice, godliness and humility. 
There are Brahmins who are devoting themselves body 
and soul to the service of untouchables, with no 
expectation of reward from the untouchables, but with 
execration from orthodoxy. They do not mind it, because 
in serving pariahs they are serving God. I can q^uote 
chapter and verse from my experience. I place these 
facts before you in all humility for the simple reason 
that you may know this land better, the land to which 
you have come to serve. You are here to find out (he 
distress of the people of India and remove it. But I hope 
you are here also in a receptive mood, and if there is 
anything that India has to give, you will not stop your 
ears, you will not close your eyes, and steel your hearts,^ 
but open your ears, eyes, and most of all your hearts, to 
receive all that may be good in this land. I give you 
my assurance that there is a great deal of good in India. 
Do not flatter yourselves with the belief that a mere recital 
of that celebfated verse in St. John makes a Christian. 
If I have read the Bible correctly, I know that many 
men who have never heard the name of Jesus Christ or 
have even rejected the ofiicial interpretation of Christianity, 
■would probably, if Jesus came in our midst to-day in the 
flesh, be owned by Him more than many of us. I, 
therefore, ask you to approach the problem before yon 
with opetf-heartedness and humility 
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Dealing with Prayer as a sheer necessity, Mahatma Gandhi 
•wrote in the Cidtural World : 

Prayer has saved my life. Without it, I should have 
been a lunatic long ago. I have had my share of the 
bitterest public and private experiences. They threw me 
into temporary despair. If I was able to get rid of that 
despair, it was because of prayer. Prayer has not been 
a part of my life as truth has been. Prayer came out of 
sheer necessity. I found myself, in a plight where I could 
not possibly be happy without prayer. The more my faith 
in God increased, the more irresistible became the yearn- 
ing for prayer. Life seemed to bo dull and vacant 
without it. 

I had attended the Christian religious services in 
South Africa, but they failed to grip me. My Christian 
friends supplicated God, but I could not do so. I failed 
grievously. I started with a disbelief in God and prayer. 
And until at a late stage in life I did not feel anything 
like, a void in life. At that state, I felt that as food was 
indispensable to the body, so was prayer indispensable for 
the’ soul. In fact, food for the body is not so necessary as 
prayer for the soul, lor starvation is often necessary in 
order to keep the body in health, but thete is no such 
thing as prayer star vatioQ. You cannot possibly have a 
surfeit ^of prayer. 

Three of the greatest teachers of the world ; Buddha, 
Jesus, and Mohammed, have left unimpeachable testimony 
that they found illumination through prayer aad could not 
possibly live without it. Millions of Christians, Hindus and 
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llaSBulmanB find their only solace in life in prayer. Either 
you vote them doivn as liars, or as self-deluded people. I 
will say that this “ lying ’’ has a charm for me, a truth- 
seeker, if it is “ lying ’’ that has given me that mainstay or 
-staff of life, without which I could not dare to live for a 
moment. In spite of despair staring me in the face on 
'the political horizon, I have never lost my peace. In fact, 
I have found people who envy ray peace. That peace 
comes from prayer. 

I am not a man of learning, but I humbly claim to be 
a man of prayer. I am indifferent as to the form. Everyone 
is a law unto himself in that respect. But there are some 
well-marked roads, and it is safe to walk along the beaten 
tracks trod by the ancient teachers. 

It is beyond my power to induce in you a belief in 
'God. There are certain things [which are self-proved and 
certain things which are not proved at all. The existence 
of God is like a geometrical axiom. It may be beyond 
our heart grasp. I shall not talk of an intellectual grasp. 
'Intellectual attempts are more or less fallacious, as a 
'rational explanation cannot give you the faith in a living 
God. For it is a thing beyond the grasp of reason. It 
'transcends reason. 

There are various phenomena from which you can 
reason out the existence of God, but I shall not insult 
your intelligence by offering you a rational explanation of 
• that type. I 'would have you brush aside all rational 
explanations and begin with a simple ohild-like faith in 
God. If I exist, God exists. With me it is a necessity of 
my being, as it is with miUions. They may not bo able to 
talk about it, but from their life you can see that it is part 
•of their life 
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The iollowlpg Is irom an address at the Guildhousej. 
London, dellrered on September 23, 1931 : 

When I foand myself drawn into the political' 
coil, I asked myself what was necessary for me in order 
to remain absolutely untouched by immorality, by untruth, 
by what is known as political gain. . . I do not propose 
to take yon through all the details of that act or performance 
interesting and, to me, sacred though they are — but I can 
only tell you that it was a difficult struggle in the 
beginning and it was a wrestle with my wife and — as I 
can yiyidly recall — ^with my children also. Bo that as it may, 
I came definitely to the conclusion that, if I had to serye 
the people in whose midst my life was cast and of whose 
difficulties I was witness from day to day, I must discard 
all wealth, all possession. 

I cannot tell you with truth that, when this belief 
Came to me, I discarded eyerything immediately. I must 
confess to you that progress at first was slow. And now, 
as I recall those days of struggle, I remember that it was 
also painful in the beginning. But, as days went by, 
I saw that I had to throw oyerboard many other things 
which I used to consider as mine, and ‘’a time came 
when it became a matter of positiye joy to giye up 
those ^hings. And one after another then, by almost 
geometric progression, the things slipped away from me. 
And, as I am describing my experiences, I can say 
a great burden fell off my shoulders, and I felt that 
I could now walk with ease and do my wbrk also in 
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the serrice of my fellow-men with great comfort and 
still greater joy. The poaseBaion of anything then became 
a troublesome thing and a burden. 

Exploring the cause of that joy, I found that, 
if I kept anything as my own, I had to defend it against 
the whole world. I found also that there were many 
people who did not have the thing, although they 
wanted it ; and I would have to seek police assistance 
also if hungry famine-stricken people, finding me in a 
lonely place, wanted not merely to divide the thing 
with me but to dispossess me. And I said to myself ^ 
if they want it and would take it, they do so not from 
any malicious motive, but they would do it because theirs 
was a greater need than mine. 

And then I said to myself : possession seems to me- 
to be a crime : I can only possess certain things when' 

I know that others, who also want to possess similar 
things, are able to do so. But we know — every one of 
us can speak from experience — that such a thing is an- 
impossibility. Therefore, the only thing that can be • 
possessed by all is non-possession, net to have anything,- 
whatsoever. In other words, a willing surrender. 

Tou might then well say to me : but you are keeping; 
many things on your body even as yon are speaking- 
about voluntary poverty and not possessing anything 
whatsoever! And your taunt would be right, if you 
only superficially understood the meaning of the thing 
that I am speaking about just now. It is really the spirit 
behind. Whilst you have the body, you will havft to have 
something to clothe the body with also. But then 
you will take for the body not all that yon can get, but 
the least possible, the least with which you can do. 
Tou will" take for your house not many mansions, but the. 
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least cover that you can do with. And similarly with 
reference to your food and so on. 

Now yon see that there is here a daily conflict between 
what you and wo understand to-day as civilization and 
the state which I am picturing to you as a state of bliss 
and a desirable state. On the other hand, the basis of 
culture for civilization is understood to be the multiplication 
of all your wants. If you have one room, you will 
desire to have two rooms, three rooms, the more 
the merrier. And similarly, you will want to have as 
much furniture as you can put in your house, and so 
on,' endlessly. And the more you possess, the better 
- culture you represent, or some such thing. I am putting 
it, perhaps, not as nicely as the advocates of that 
civilization would put it, but I am putting it to yon in 
the manner I understand it. 

And, on the other hand, yon find the less you 
possess, the less you want, the better you are. And better 
for what V N«t for enjoyment of this life, but for enjoyment 
of persons] service to your fellow-beings ; service to which 
you dedicate yourselves, body, soul and mind. . . . 

even the body is not yours. It has been given to you as 
. a temporary possession, aud it can also be taken from you 

■ by him w'ho has given it to you. 

Therefore, having that absolute conviction in me, 
such must be my constant desire that this *body also may 

■ be surrendered at the will of God, aud while it is at my 
disposal|i must be used not for dissipation, not for 
self-indulgence, not for pleasure, but merely for service and 
service the whole of your waking hours. And if this is true 
with reference to the body, how much more with refereneo 

■ to clothing and other things that we use ? . . t 
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And (hose who have actually followed out this vow 
of voluntary poverty to the fullest extent possible (to reach 
absolute perfection is an impossibility, but the fullest 
possible extent for a human being) those who have 
reached the ideal of that state, they testify that 
when you dispossess yourself of everything you have, 
you really possess all the treasures of the world. 
In other words, you really get all that is in reality 
necessary for you, everything. If food is necessary, 
food will come to you. 

Many of yon are men and women of prayer, and 
I have heard from very many Christian lips that they got 
their food in answer to prayer, that they get everything 
in answer to prayer. I believe it. But I want you 
to come with me a step further and believe with me 
that those who voluntarily give up everything on earth, 
including the body — that is to say, have readiness to 
give up everything (and they must examine themselves 
critically, rigidly, and give always an adverse judgment 
against themselves) — those who will follow this ont will 
really find that they are never in want. . . . 

Want must not again be taken literally. God is the 
hardest task-master I have known on this earth, and 
He tries you through and through. And when you find 
that your faith is failing or your body is failing you, 
*and you are sinking. He comes to your assistance somehow 
or other and proves to you that you must not lose 
your faith and that He is always at your beck and call, 
but on His terms, not on your terms. 8o I have <fouad. 

I cannot really recall a single instance when, at the 
eleventh hour. He has forsaken me 
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When the Columbia Gramophone Company requested Mahatma 
'Gandhi to make a record for them, he pleaded inability to speak 
politics, and added that, at the age of 60 he could make only 
! Ms first and last record which should, if wanted, make his voice 
heard for all time. Confessing his anxiety to apeak on spiritual 
matters, which are of deep and everlasting interest as against 
purely political matters, which are only of transient interest, 
Mahatma Gandhi spoke (November 1931) : 

There is an indefinable mysterious Power that 
pervades everything. I feel it, though I do not see it. 

It is this unseen power which makes itself felt and 
■that defies all proof because it is so unlike all that I 
perceive [through my senses. It transcends the senses 
because it is possible to reason out the esistence of God 
only to a limited extent. 

Even in ordinary affairs we know that people do not 
know who rules or why or how He rules, but that they 
know that there is a Power that certainly rules. 

In my tour, some years ago, of Mysore, I met many 
poor villagers and I found, upon inquiry, that they did not 
know who ruled Mysore. They simply said some God 
ruled it. If the knowledge of these people was so limited 
about their ruler, I, who am an infinitely lesser being in 
respect to God than they to their ruler, need not be 
surprised if I do not realise the presence of God, the 
King of Kings. Nevertheless, I do feel, as the poor 
villagers felt about Mysore, that there is orderliness in the 
universe, there is an unalterable law governing everything 
and every being that exists or lives. 

It is not a blind law, for no blind law can govern the 
conduct of living beings and, thanks to the marvellous 
researches of Sir J. C. Bose, it can now be proved that 
even inatter is life. That law, then, whick governs all life 
is God. 
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The law and the Law-giver are one. I may not 
•deny the law or the Law-giver, becanse I know bo little 
■abont it or Him. Just as my denial or ignorance of the 
•exietence of an earthly power will avail me nothing, even 
■BO my denial of God and His law will not liberate me from 
itB operation whereaB an [humble and mute acceptance of 
Divine Authority makes life’s journey easier even as the 
acceptance of earthly rule makes life under it easier. I do 
perceive that whilst everything around me is ever-changing 
and ever-dying, there is, underlying all that change, a 
living Power that is changeless, that holds all together, that 
■creates, dissolves aad recreates. That informing Power 
or Spirit is God. And since nothing else that I see merely 
through the senses can or will persist He alone is. 

And is this Power benevolent or malevolent? I see 
it as purely benevolent, for I can see that, in the midst 
■of death, life persists j in the midst of untruth, truth 
persists; in the midst of darkness, light persists. Hence 
I gather that God is life, truth and light. He is love, 
He is the Supreme Good. 

Put He is no good who merely satisfies the intellect 
if He ever does. God, to be God, must rule the heart 
and transform it. He must express Himself in every 
smallest act of His votary. This can be done only 
through a definite realisation more real than the five senses 
can over produce. Sense perceptions can be and often 
are false and, deceptive, however real they may appear 
to us. Where there is realisation outside the senses, 
it is infallible. It is proved not by extraneous evidence 
■but in the transformed conduct and character «f those 
who have felt the real presence of God within. 

Such testimony is to bo found in the experiences 
-of an unbroken line of prophets and sages in all countries 
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and climes. To reject this evidence is to deny oneself: 
This realisation is preceded by immovable faith. He 
who would in his own person test the fact of God’s- 
presence can do so by living faith and since faith itself- 
cannot be proved by extraneous evidence the safest 
course is to believe in the moral government of the world 
and therefore, in the supremacy of the moral law — the- 
law of truth and love. 

Exercise of faith will be the safest, where there is a 
clear determination summarily to reject all that is contrary 
to truth and love. 

I confess that I have no argument to convince - 
through reason. Faith transcends reason. All I can- 
advise is not to attempt the impossible. 

I cannot account for the existence of evil by any 
rational method. To want to do so is to be co-equal with 
God, I am, therefore, humble enough to recognise evil 
as such and I call God long-suffering and patient precisely 
because he permits evil in the world. I know that He 
has no evil in Himself and yet if there be evil He is the 
author of it and yet untouched by it. 

I know, too, that 1 shall never know God if I do 
not wrestle with and against evil even at the cost of life 
itself. I am fortified in this belief by my own humble 
and limited experience. The purer I try to become, the 
nearer to God I feel myself to be. How» much more 
should I be near to Him when my faith is not a mere 
apology^ as it is to-day, but has become as immovable as 
the Himalayas and as white as the snows on their peaks?' 
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